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[1.] Meno. Can 1 you tell me, Socrates, is virtue to be 
taught ? or is it to be not taught, but acquired by (mental) 
exercise ? a or does it come to man neither by (mental) exer- 
cise, nor teaching, but by nature, or some other means ? 

Socrates . The Thessalians, Mono, have been of old in great 
repute among the Grecians, and admired for their skill in 
horsemanship, 3 and for their wealth ; and now, I think, (they 
are) no less so for their wisdom. 4 And not the least so, are 
the fellow-citizens of your friend Aristippus of LariBsa. Now 
of this Gorgias is the cause. For when he came to the city 
(of Larissa), he so captivated the chiefs of the Aleuadaa,? one 
of whom is your friefcd Aristippus, and those of the other 
Thessalian families, that* they fell in love with him for his 
wisdom. 6 And in truth this custom has habituated yen to 
answer fearlessly and with a high bearing, if any one asks 
a question ; as indeed becomes those who know a subject 

1 From the very abrupt opening of tW dialogue, some persons have 
supposed that the qpgmal comment ement has been lost. But something’ o 
similar occurs in the Cratylw and Phi^us. 

* The same qucgjtqp is touched up*n m the Protagoras. 

V* See Plato’s JSlpp. Maj. Suidas m Imruc Xiwce Qwpattc, and the 
ttiZiQ and the "fpwret of Lucian. -8. 

4 Thu is ironical. For Plutarch relates that, when Simonides was 
asked why he had nflt deceived the Thessalians, he replied, ** They are 
(go ignorant to be deceived by me." Gedikf 
W* This was the noblest family in Lanssa. They were descended from 
kleuas, one of the kings of Thessaly, of the race of Hercules. J 

• Hence Pinlostratus, in the Proeme to his Elves of the Sophists, 

“ 3 *. *>*« rUc 4px<ueripat [*s. mftVTWnt] ropyMs i Awrtyo* 
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thoroughly. Since he 7 * too offered himself for any of the Greeks 
to interrogate him on any matter lie might think proper ; and 
there was not one, to whom ho did not gjve an answer. Bui 
here, friend Meno, the * cry rev t rse has occurred. There is, as it 
.were, a dearth of wisdom; and there is a danger, that wisdom 
ha? departed from this country, and has fled to yours. Should 
you then be willing to put this question to any one here, there 
is not a man who would not laugh and say, “ I run the risk] 
stranger, of seeming to you to be one of the blessed,* 1 in know- 
ing whether virtue is to be taught, or corner by any otliei 
means whatever; since 1 am so lar from knowing whether it 
is to be taught or not, that 1 bapiien not to know what virtue 
is at all.” Now this, Meno. is my own case. [2.] I am in 
the same poverty of knowledge rny fellow-eitizc n-* in thn 
affair; and 1 blame myself toi being totally ignorant oi virtue. 
How then can I know the quality of that of which I know 
nothing? Or do you think it possible for a man, wholly 
ignorant, who Mono is, to know whotln r Menu is a handsome, 
or rich, or generous spirit, or the reverse oi' all these charac- 
ters? [Do you think it possible v ]° 

Meno. I do not. But in good sooth, Socrates, do you really 
not know what virtue is 9 * * * * and shall 1 send home this report 
of you ? 

Soc. Not only that, my friend, but this further — that I 
never met any where with any person who, as I think, (did 
know) 

Meno, Did you never then meet with Gorgias, when he 
was here ? 

Soc. I did. 

Meno. And did lie not seem to you to know? 

Soc. 1 do not perfectly%emcmber, Mono; so that I am not 
Hble to^ay at present what I then thought oi him* But per- 
haps both he knew himseHL|ud yoif too, what he said. Do 
you then bring to my recollection what Beraid; or, if you 

7 On this boldness of GorjntB thus challenging persons to try his powers 

a %a sonhiat, see Pluto Gorg. p 417, D M And Cigpro Do Fmib., from 

which itwroftld appear that he was the admirable Creighton of his day* 

1 By petedp we is meant not simply btesse 1 Jbut blessed as a god. S« 

Cicero % TnscuL i. 11, 14 Harum sententigr %pna vera sit, deua allows 

viderit,’* Guwke. « * \ 

* TOMtags, properly rejected aa# *. * Anetmon by G*dtke L |i 

valnlv by nWdorf on Ch mr 
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wonld # rather, tell it in your own words 5 for surely you agree 
with him in opinion. 

Meno. T do. 

Soc. Let us then put him aside ; especially os he is absent. 
But, by the gods, do you, Meno, tell tne yourself what you 
assert virtue to be $ and do not grudge roe (the knowledge of 
it), in order that I may have uttered a most fortunate untruth, 
should both you and Gorgias appear (to know), what I said 
I had never met with a person (who did know). 

[3.] Meno. Nay, Socrates, it is bv no moans difficult to 
tell. In the first place, if you wish (me to tell) the virtue of 
a man, it is 'easy (to say) that a roan’s virtue consists in his 
being competent to manage the affairs of Jthc state, and, man- 
aging them, to do good to its friends, evil to its enemies, 
and to take care that lie suffers himself nothing of that kind. 
Then, if you wish to know the virtue of a woman, it is not 
difficult to go through (the particulars): that it is to manage 
well the affairs of her family, to keep safe the things in the 
hou*e, and to hearken to her husband. Another kind of virtue 
is that of a child, either a girl or boy ; and of a man advanced 
In years ; and, if you choose (to go on), of a free-man and of 
a slave. Many more ^ irtues are there, of all kinds ; so that 
there is no want of power to tell concerning virtue, what it 
is For in every action, and in every age of life, and for 
every kind of business, there iA (a peculiar) virtue to each per- 
son : and similarly, Socrates, I think, there is (a peculiar) vice. 

Soc. 1 think myself greatly indeed favoured by fortune, 
Meno. For, when I was only in quest of one virtue, 1 have 
found, it seems, a wh ole swarjm of virtues hiving with you. 
But with regard to this simile, taken from bees, had I, Meno, 
asked you respecting the nature of a, bee, aqd you had told 
me that bees wdte many and various, what answer would yoS* 
have given mejh|d I aemand^S^f jrou Further — Do you call 
ffiern hiany ajp various, and differing one from another, in 
respect of their being bees ; or d& they differ not in this 
respcctjTiuf with#regard to something else, ad beauty, or s^pc, 
or any other thing of a like kind? TelTItne, ^whar answer 
wouldjba have made, bad you been so 'questioned ? v* 

Meno. f ( would have answered) thus ; f that so far*as they 
are bees, they differ not at all one from another. 

# Soc . Had I then afterwards ssid^TeUms 34eno*<8pii* 
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ceming this very thing, in respect of which thev do not differ, 
but are all the same ; what say you is this ? Would yob have 
had any thing to say ? 

Meno. I should. 

[4.] Soc. Just so it is with the virtues. Although they 
.are many indeed, and of various kinds, yet they all agree in 
one and the some idea, through which they are virtues ; and 
i4o which it is well for him to look, who by his answer would 
POiut out to the inquirer what virtue happens to be. Do you 
not comprehend what I am saying? 

Meno. I think I do. But I do not grasp, as I could wish, 
the question, / 

Soc. Do you think only after this manner concerning virtue, 
that the virtue of a man is one thing, the virtue of a woman 
another things and so of the other virtues, (that they are all 
different) ? or have you the same way (of thinking) as regards 
health, size, and strength ? Do you consider the health of a 
man to be one thing, the health of & woman to be another ? 
or is the same kind (of health) every where, wherever health 
is, whether it be in a man, or in any other subject whatever ? 

Meno. The health of a man and of a woman, I think, is the 
same thing. 

Soc. ^The jsame then applies to) size and strength. A 
woman, if she be strong, is strong according to the same 
idea, and with the same strength, (as applies to a strong 
man). By the same strength I mean this. Thq$ whether 
Strength be in a man, or in a woman, as regards the existence 
pf strength, there is no difference ; or do you think there is 
a difference ? 

Meno . I think there is not. 

Soc. Will there be guf difference in virtue, with respect 
•fb its being virtue, whether it be in a chilt or in on aged 
person, in a woman or in a ten ? * w * 

Meno. Tins case, Socrates, seems to me somehow to be not 
qpjte similar to the othejj *. 

JSoc. Why ? Did you not tell rpe that tl^p virtue of a man* 
consists in his well managing a state, and tfrat of & wpman* 
ip well managing a household? 

Mm&. J did. 9 

Soc. fy it, then, possible jo manage well a state qrhousehold, 
or any thing else whatever, without justice* and prudence,' + 
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Mena. By no means. 

Soc. *If then the management be just and prudent, will not 
the managers manage with justice and with prudence 
Meno. They will of necessity. 

Soc. Both of th em, the refore, the woman and tbfc joifpv 
have need of the same tilings, (namely,) justiceond prudence, 
if they are about to be good (managers). ✓ 

Meno . Jt appear so. 1 ® 

Soc. What then, can a child, or an old man, ever be good, 
if dissolute and dishonest ? 

Meno. % no means. 

Soc . But only if sober and honest ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. All persons, surely, are good in the same way ; for 
they are good by possessing the same qualities. 

Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. Now, if v irtuc were not the same in them (all),jhey 
Surely would not be good in the same way, / 

Meno. They would not. 

S 5.] Soc. Since then the virtue is the same in them all, 
eavour to recollect and tell 11 me, what says Grorgias of it, 
and you with him. 

Meno. What else is it than to be able to govern men? 
If you are in search of one thing, applicable tp all (persons). - 
Soc. I|Js the very thing I am in search of. But is tbjs 
then the same virtue of a child, Meno, and of a slave, to be 
able 1 * to govern their master? Do you think that he who 
rules would be still a slave ? 

Meno. I do not think he would, Socrates, at alL 
Soc . For it is not reasonably my yery good (friend). Cpn- 
sider this again. 13 Tou say (it is virtue) to bo a}>le to govern. a 
Shall we not subjSin thejword) justly, but not, unjusSy. 
Meno. 1 think, s<t For justicGf^Socrpies, is virtue. 

Soc. Is it* AJpno, virtue* or some virtue? / 

10 Instead of falvovra e, one MS. has correctly Qalverau The othej 
reading would be at variance with the sense. 

11 Sydenham has 4hus tacitly corrected the collocation hi the words 
timlv cal Avafivi)ffQrjVcu. • 

1S The common text offers some difficulties, wluch no critic bis suc- 
cessfully overcome. 9 

n Ficin. u nrnus,” from whence Staib. and Buttm. would read I* ad 
for ydp. 
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Meno. Hpwaajyrou this ? ^ 

Soc. JGTresp$cting any thing else whatever. Fto instance, 
if you {Sense, respecting rotmdne&s, I would say* that it" is a 
figure,* and not thus absolutely that it is figure. And I should 
say so for this reason, because there are other figures. 

Meno. YotL would thus speak rightly. Since 1 too myself 
not only say that justice is a virtue, but that there are other 
“virtues. 

Soc. Say what these other (virtues) are ; as I would, were 
you to bid me, tell you other figures beside the round. JDo 
you then likewise mention to me other virtues beside justice. 

Meno7 Well then, courage, I think, is a virtue, and tem- 
perance, and wisdom, and a lofty bearing, and a great many 
other (qualities). 

Soc. Again, Meno, wo have met with the same thing as 
before. We have again found many virtues while in search 
of only one, but in a different way from that just now : but the 
one vntue, which pervades all these, we are not able to find. 

[6.] Meno. For I am not able as yet, Socrates, to lay hold # 
of one such virtue as you are seeking, applicable to all, as in 
the other instances. 

Soc. Probably so ; but I w ill show a readiness to urge our - 
selves onward, if I can. Already you apprehend, in some 
moasiue, that thus matters stand as regards every thing. For 
had any person asked you, what was figure, the thing l just 
now mentioned, and you had said it was roundness, bad he 
then said to you, os I did, Is roundness figure, or a figure ? 
you would surely have said, It is a figure. 

Mi no. Certainly. 

Soc. And for this reason, because there are other figures ? 
t Meno. For that very reason. 

Soc. And had he asked you further, Sl what sort those 
other figures were, you woffifd have told tfetta. 

Meno. I should. ^ 

Soc. And had he asked you in the same manner concern- 
ing colour, what it is ? If you had answeaed, It is whiteness ; 
would not the interrogator have taken you immediately up with 
this question— Is whiteness colour, or a colour ? and you would 
have said, A colour; because there happen to be other colours 

Mmo* l should. 

Soc. And if he had bidden you to enumerate such other 
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colours, jou would have mentioned those, which happen to be 
colours no less than white. 

Meno. Certainly* 

Soc. If then be had pursued the argument as I do, and 
said — We are a multitude. Dp not (apeak) 

thus to me. But since you call qll this tnqjlitude by one 
name, and assert that there is none of them which is not 
'Tgure ; and this too, notwithstanding they are contrary to one 
another'; 14 what is tills thing which comprehends the round 
as well as the straight, this to which you give the name of 
figure ; and yet jqu say that the round is figure not more than 
flie straight? or do you not say this? 

Mine. Ido. 

Soc When you speak thus, do you mean that the round is % 
not morn round than is the straight ? and that the straight is 
not more straight than is the round? 

Meno. I do not mean this, Socrates. 

Soc. But you mean that the round is not more a figure 
u than is the straight, nor is this than the other. 

Meno. You say what is true. 

[7.] Soc. Endeavour then to toll me — What is that thing 
which is called by the name of figure ? Now if to an inquirer 
in this way concerning figure, or colour, you had said, I do 
not comprehend what it you would hate, man, nor do I 
know iv hat it is you mean ; he perhaps would have wondered, 
and said, Do jou not comprehend that I am inquiring what 
is the same t \n all these? Would you have had nothing to 
say - even after this, Meno, had one inquired — What is that 
applicable to the round, and to the straight, and to the other 
things which you call figures, being tye same for all ? Endea- 
vour to tell me what it is, in order that you may be ready, 
by practice, to gii& a reply to the auction respecting virtue. 

Meno . Not so, “Spcrates ; bufc*flo you yourself rather say 
what fijgurels. 0 

Soc. WouJd<you have me oblige yon in thkjxunt? 

Meno. By ail moans. 4 , j 

Soc * Shall you 4heu be willing to tell me what virtue is ? * 

Meno. I abaft. 

v« Smee f figures are contrary to circles 9 8. 

w So Gedike; who reads H for 8, n. Bui the whole passage is scarcely 
ixktefligiblei sad so, 1 suspect, u SUribaum’s German version of if* 
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Soc. Let me then show my readiness ; for the (ftiise is 
jrorthy of it. • 

Meno, . Without all doubt 

jSbc. Come then; let us try if we can tell you what .figure 
is. See if you can accept it, .as being this. Let then figure 
be that which of dll things is the only one, that always hap- 
J^hS to accompany colour. Does this suffice you ? or do you 
seek for any thing further ? ‘ For I should be thus content, if 
you would tell me' virtue. 15 - 
' Mend: But, Socrates, this surely is silly. 

Soc. How so? 

Meno. According to your account, figure is that which 
always accompanies colour. 

Be jt so,™ 

[8-3 Meno. But should any person assert, that he knew 
not what colour was, and was equally at a loss concerning 
colour and concerning figure, what answer do yoii think you 
would have given him ? 

Soc. That I had answered with truth. And if the questioner 
happened to be one of the wise men, fond of dispute and 
contention, I. would tell him—- “I had spoken; and that, if I\ 
had not spoken rightly, it was your business to take up the j 
discourse, and to refute me.” But if two parties, such as you i 
land I here, were inclined to havp a discourse together, as 
(friends, they ought to answer each other in a milder and more 
.conversational manner. Now it is perhaps more conversa- 
tional to answer not only truthfully, but in terms which the 
jparty questioned confesses he understands. 17 Accordingly, I 
/Shall now attempt to make you such a kind of answer. For 
tell me ; do you call a certain thing by the name of end ? I 
f mean such a thing as bound or extreme ?_ . For by all these 

14 From Sydenham's translafiSh, “ I should h%Welt contented, if you 
would give me but as food an account of virtue?* it is easy to see, that 
he wished to read, iyui ydp Av ayairtprjv, tl uoi dpfyv oftrug titrate : 
which vtould make a far better sense than the received teat, iyu yip 
£&* o%6»£ &yair<pijv, tl pot dptrtjv ttiroiQ. • 

19 Heusde and Hcindorf on Cr&tyl. p. 410, C., throw the Greek word 
tltv> commonly given to Socrates, into the speech of Meno. For ttUv is 
similafty introduced in Alcib. i, p. 106, A., where see Buttmann. 

11 Instead of IpmT&pwoe, u questioned,'* Comari suggested Ip&ptvoc, ' 
“ questioning,** which, though approved of by Schleiemacher and Butt- 
mann, is rejected by Stalbaum. 
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words I mean the same thing. Prodiqus, indeed, might pos- 
sibly. di^r from us;, but youat least would say, that a thing 
has been bounded, or, has lmd on end* This is what I moan 
to say ; nothing many-coloured. 

• Meno. Well, I do call (something end) : and I think I un- 
derstand what you mean. 

Soc. And do you not call something a superficies? and 
another thing a solid? such as are in geometry. 

Meno . Yes, I do. 

Soc. Now then, from these (premises) you can understand 
what I mean by figure. For in every figure, that which 
bounds the solid, I say, is figure ; which (idea) I would con- 
cisely express by saying that figure is the bound of solid. 

[9.] Meno . And what say you colour is? 

Soc. You are a saucy fellow, Meno. You impose upoYi on 
old man the task of answering ; yet are unwilling yourself to 
recollect an,g tell (me) what Oorgias said that virtue was. 

Meno. But I will tell, after you have told me this, (what 
golour is). 

Soc. A man with his eyes hoodwinked might perceive from 
your way of conversing, Meno, that you are handsome, and 
still have your admirers. 

Meno. How so ? 

Soc. Because you do nothing but command in conversation; 
as foppish 18 fellows do, as being lordlings, so long as they are 
in the prime of beauty ; and at the same time you have per- 
haps convicted me, as being subdued by beauty. I will there- 
fore gratify you and give an answer. 

Meno. By all means do gratify me. 

Soc. Do you wish me to answer lik^Gomas, 19 so that you? 
may most easily follow me? * * 

Meno. I do wish it How not ? 

Soc. Do not you*and Gforgias eS^, according to Empedo- 
cles, 90 that certain effluvia proceed from bodies ? 

w The French “ petit-mahrcs ** is perhaps the best modem version of 
rpvftirrtQ applied to yotfhg men. * 0 

19 Gergie® asserted that the qualities of things were perceived by the 
five outward senses* through small and invisible bodies* continually flow- 
ing from the larger and visible. Thus odours, whether fragrant or fdftid, 
were held to be Ibeeffluvia of bodies odoriferous, affecting agreeably or 
distgreeahly the olfactory nerves. S. 

91 E&ipedoclps, a Pvth^gr»r*>Ay of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
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Meno. We do bo firmly. 

Soc. And that there are certain pores, to which anS through 
which those effluvia pass ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc, And that of those effluvia, some are fitted to some of 
these pores, but that others are less or greater ? 

Meno, It is so. 

Soc. And dq you not call something sight * 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. From these (premises) “ Understand,” as Pindar has 
said, w what I am saying.” Colour then is the flowing off 
from figures, agreeing with the sight, and by it peiceived. 31 

Meno. In this answer, Socrates, I think you have spoken as 
well as possible 

Soc. (You say so) perhaps because this has been said ac- 
cording to your habits ; and hi cause at 1 lie same tune you per- 
ceive, I imagine, that you are able from thence tp state what 
is sound, 342 and smell, and many other things of the like kind 

Meno. It really is so 

Soc. The answer, Meno, was tragical ; 23 and so it was more 
agreeable to you than that relating to figure. 

Mroti a poem m three books concilium; nature, on the punaphs of Py- 
thagoras Ills thtmy was that the iuui elements of tut umwibi tire, 
wuttii, earth, and an, wir< not irr< gului and infinite, as the Mount and 
Atheistic philosophi rs imagine d, but iormt d b\ rule m number and m 
m» tthure, as being the M<nk ot mind His poetry [ the fragments of which 
hav< bet n collided by htuiz | was deemed b) the ancients in point of >er- 
wtkation equal to that ot Homer On the publication ot his poem, the 
P) thogoi eans expclhd him from their bociet) , and at the same lime made 
a law , that from hemetorth no pool should be admitted a member of 
Meit body. S ^ 

21 Aristotle m hib treatise Tlfpl AiaOqtnwc rai AiVOqrwv, says that 
Pmpcdutlcs held thi e\e, that is, the sight of *ihe eye, to be fire, and 
vision to be produced bv the emission \>f light from the eye, as from a 
lantern S Plato m Tim p G7, B , describes' colour, as $\6ya r&v 
trutfiArw Mcrwv diroppfaurav, biffti cvpptrpa gttpia fxovtrav itpbc 
alitOtjfnv trom whence our Mould lead here mafiar mv m lien of 

a e rhus sound was said to be air, violently torced out of some body 
stnckeu, and propagating its motion by strokes ceutmuaUy repeated along 
the gir, until it reached the rai , tliat odours were the subtle effluvia of 
bodies, conveyed ^long the air to the organ of smell ; and that from 
bodies applied to the palate, juices were expressed, insinuating them* 
selves into the pores of the organ of taste. S # 

* The commentators explain rpmytt y by saying that the language or 
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A fern. To me it was* 

Soe* Xnd jet, sou of Alexldemus, I persuade myself, that 
not this, 24 but that, was the better answer. I conceive too, 
that you would not have thought thus, unless, as you said yes* 
terday, there was necessity for you to go away before the 
mysteries. But if you could stay and be initiated^* * * 26 

Mono. But if you would tell me many such thu(p, I would 
certainly stay. 

Soc . In my best endeavours to say such things I shall not 
be wanting, for my own salgc as well as yours. But (I fear) 

I shall not be able to say much in that way. [10.] But 
come now, and try yourself to perform your promise, by speak- 
ing of virtue, what it is in general : and cease making many 
out of one ; as persons say perpetually, when bantering those, 
who pound any thing to pieces ; % but leaving virtue whole 
and entire, tell me what it is. Patterns of -such a definition 
you have had from mo. * 

Mena, I think then, Socrates, that virtue is, as the pofct says, - 

<_ In whaf is fair, U> to« I a joy, 

And ( o’er it) lA have power 

and this, I say, is virtue — fur him who bus a desire for beau- 
tiful things, to be able to obtain them. 

Soc. Do you mean that the person, who desires beautiful 
things, has a desire for good things ? 

Mcno. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it that there are some who have a desire for evil 
things, and others, who have a desire for good things? Do 
you not think, my good (friend), that all men desire good things? 

Mtfio. I do not. 

Soc . But that some desire evil things ? 

Meno. I do. #) 

* 

Empedocles was in fin ted dike that of tragedy. But as there is nothing of 
that kind in the answer given by Socrates, the real meaning of rpayucvl 
remains still to be discovered. ^ 

** There is nothing m the Greek to answer to Y * this.” Hence Buttmonu 
was led to read 01% dVfiy tor tv, 6 vat — He should have BUgjj^stcd ' 
0#x icrnv ax Ire, d wo!*— For thus avrri might easily have dropt out be- 
fore w vat. 

** Here is a lacuna. The senso to be supplied U evidently A you 
would learn something perhaps not for from the trutii; ” as'Gedikc was 
the first to remark. 

* On this saying Statbaum refers to Eraam. Adag. p. 266, ed. Steph. 
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Soc. Say you that these men desire evil things, oonceiving 
them to be good ? or, knowing them to he evil, do they still 
desire them ? 

Meno. Both these events, I think, occur. 

Soc . Is there any man, think you, who, knowing evil things 
to be evil, jfet nevertheless desires them ? 

Meno. Without doubt 

Soc. What do you mean, by desiring them ? Is it not that 
he may have them ? 

Meno. To have them. For what else (can I mean) ? 

Soc. Does he imagine that evil things profit the person 
who has them, or docs ho know that evil things are hurtful, 
to whomsoever they are present ? 

Meno. There arc those who think that evil things are 
profitable ; and those who know them to be hurtful. 

Soc. Do you t think that they know evil things to be evil, 
who imagine sufli evil things to be profitable ? 

Meno. By no means do I think that. 

Soc. Is it not then evident, that those who do not desire evilr 
things know not the nature of the things (they desire) ; but 
(rather), that they desire things which they imagine to be good, 
but which are in reality evil ? So that they, who are igno- 
rant of them, and imagine them to be good, do, it is plain, 
desire good things. Do they not ? 

Meno. They seem to be. 

Soc . But they who desire evil things, as you say, conceiv- 
ing at the same time that evil things arc hurtful to the pos- 
sessor, surely know that they will be harmed by those (evil 
things). 

mflfeno. This must bee 

* Soc. But do they not think, that sucl^as are harmed are 
in ail evil plight, so for asjjliey ar« harmed ? 

Meno. This also must be. • 9 

Soc . And that those in evil plight are unhappy ? 

Mqfio. Assuredly. • * N 

She. Is there a man, then, who wishes to be in evil plight,* 7 
and to be unhappy ? 

Meno. 1 think not any, Socrates. 

• 

* Aristotle, in Nicomacb. Eth. iii. 5, quotes, probably from Euripides, 
a similar sentiment: Ovieic inutv wovijphc, ovS* drwv pfaap: "Nona 
willingly is pained, nor gainst Ins will Blessed/* S. 
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Soc. No man then, Meno, wishes for evils; unless he 
wishes t<* be such. For what else is it to be unhappy, than 
to desire evil things, and to possess them ? 

Meno . You are saying, Socrates, what is nearly true. For** 
no man wishes evil things. 

[11.] Soc . Did you not say just now, that virtue consisted 
in the wishing for, and having a power over, good things? 

Meno. 1 did say so. 

Soc . From what has been said, 89 is not this a wish to all men? 
and in this respect one maxi is not better than another ? 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. But it is clear, that if one man is better than another, 
he would be so in respect of his power. 

Meno . Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This then, as it seems, according to your account, is 
virtue, the power of obtaining good things* 

Meno. The case seems to me, Socrates, to be entirely so, ap 
you now understand it. 

Soc. Let us see then if this too you say truly : for perhaps 
you will say well. You say, that to be able to gain good 
things is virtue. 

Meno . I do. 

Soc. Do you not call good things such as health and wealth ? 
And I say, 30 to possess gold and silver, and honours in the state, 
and magistracies? You do not speak of any other th|pgs as 
good, except tilings of this kind ? 

Meno. No other ; X mean all such sort of things. 

Soc. Well then, to get money is virtue ; as Meno says, the 
hereditary guest of the great king. 31 But do you add to this 
(idea of) getting, (the ideas of) honesty and holiness ? or i| 

* FiCin. * Nemo enift rult mala : " which leads to xai yap in lieu of 
teal alone. 

* Ficmus has u ex co qaod dictum cBt* r His manuscript therofore read 

Is rov XtxQkvroc , — whqt the sense requires, not tovtov Xf\9tvro£. S. 
Hence Schleiermaclfcr was led to — roitrov m>v Xt^Bhrog. — Perhaps 
Plato wrote — dirb rov XtvBivroc. For avo roc differs by ouly one"jcttur « 
from rotJrov. * 9 

The introduction of the verb Xiyu is so perfectly useless, that it has 
been neglected by Ficmus $ unless it be said, that it was emitted i* his 
Greek MS., as it is in another collated by Bekker. • 

" This was the Jitle of the king of Persia, So the king of France used 
to be called “Le Grand Monarque.’* 
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this a, matter of indifference to you ; but that, even if a person 
acquires them unjustly, you call the act* 1 equally vigtoe? 

Meno, By no means, Socrates ; but (I call the act) wicked- 
ness. 

Soc. By all means then there ought, as it appears, to be 
added to the act of acquisition justice, or prudence, or sanctity, 
or some other part of virtue ; for otherwise* it will not be vir- 
tue, notwithstanding it procures for us good things. 

Meno. For without those how could it be virtue? 

Soe, And to not obtain gold and silver, whether fqr himself 
or others, when the act is not just, is not ibis non-attainment 
likewise virtue ? 

Meno . It appears so. 

Soe. The attainment then of these good things, is not more* 
virtue than the non-attainment ; but, as it seems, that which 
is combined with honesty, is v irtuo ; and that which is separ- 
ated from all such things, is wit kedness. 

Meno. I think it must of necessity be as you say. 

S 12.] Soe . Did we not say a little while since, that honesty, 
prudence, and every thing of that kind, was a part of 
virtue ? 

Meno. We did. 

Soe . Then, Meno, you are playing with me. 

Meno. How so, Socrates ? 4 

Soe. Because, when I just now desired you not to break 
down nor split virtue into fractions, and gave you patterns, 
by which you ought to answer, you have paid no regard to 
them, but you tell me that virtue is the power of gaining good 
things with justice ; yet this, you say, is only a pal^cf virtue. 
Meno. I do. 

Soe. It follows theb, from what you confess yourself, tlurf 
to do whatever one does with a part of virtue, this is virtue. 
For you say that justice, tqjd each #f thos* things (above-men* 
tioned) is a part of virtue, • * 

Meno. What then ? granting that I say this. 33 

lieu of airrd, which fc» without regtmeufSchneirtar correaftyjfSadh 
avtb , 1. e. rb wopiZttrQai SUllwum however vamlv attempts, as usual, to 
tfctiand the •Common text. 

* The common^ext has MB. rt o&v 8$ rovro Xiyw ; SO. rt Ipolf.— * 
Schletermacher would read r* efiv 8ft; il rovro \tyu > — similar 
ham’s 44 granting that I say this.* 1 Stalbaum first suggested MB, Timed ; 
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Soc. (Truly) (bat, having been requested to tell me what 
the whofoof virtue is, you are far from stating what it is ; but 
you say, that every act is virtue, if it is performed with a port 
of virtue; as though you had already told me what virtue 
was in the whole, and that I should now know it, when you 
split it into fractions. You have need therefore, as it seems 
to me, of the same question again from the beginning, friend 
Mono — What is virtue? Or* 4 can every act, accompanied 
with a part of virtue, be said to be virtue itself? For it is to 
say this, when one says that every act accompanied with jus- 
tice is virtue. Or do you think there is no need to you of 
the same question ; but do you think that one may know a 
part of virtue, what it is, without knowing virtue itself? 
Meno. I think he cannot. 

'Sac. For, if you remember, when I gaye an answer just 
now respecting figure, we rejected such a kind of answer, os 
attempted to reply by terms still the subject of inquiry, and 
not as yet confessedly understood. 

Menu. And we did rightly reject, Socrates. 

* Soc. Do not then imagine, my very good (friend), while 
we are as yet inquhing what virtue is in the whole, that, by 
answering in terms relating to its parts, you will show clearly 
to any one virtue itself; or, by speaking of any thing else 
in this very same manner ; but that there will be still need 
again of the same question — Respecting virtue — as being 
what, 35 do you speak, what you speak ? Or do you think that 
I am saying nothing (to the purpose) ? 

Mena. 1 think you are speaking correctly. 

[13.] Soc. Answer then again, (as) from the beginning*-— 
What do you and your friend say that virtue is? 

Mono. I heard, Socrates, before I callae together with you, 
that you (do) nothing else than doubt yourself, and cause 
others to doubt. An £ you stem to be now playing a wizard’s 
tricks, and to drug m& t and really use incantations so as to fill 

SQK. ToiJro Xayw —understanding aftex* tl oiv diy; — and so^Utei 

him Buttroan. . v 

84 Instead of 4 Bcfcker ha* Edited $1 froiWone MS., answering to “si 
quidem M in Ficiima Stalbanm defends and renders it “ abler, alio- 
quin/’ a meaning that h never has. * • 

u The neuter Svrog is here applied to the feminine ifocrfc, as in Hep 

S 336, A. v ovHrovro l&dvtj i) : quoted by Hemdorf on Hipp. 

§43. Burnt, 
vot. in* 


o 
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me with doubts. And, if I too must banter a little, I think 
you resemble exactly, both in form and in other respects also, 
that broad sea-fish, called the torpedo j for that too produces 
a numbness in the person whoever approaches and touches 
it. 30 Yon seem to have done some such thing at present to 
me, [to benumb 37 me]. For in very truth I am benumbed, 
both in mind and mouth, 1 M and I have not what reply to give 
you. And yet I have spoken very many discourses ten 
thousand times about virtue, and to many persons, and ex- 
tremely well too, as I thought tnyself; but now I have it not 
in my power. at all to tell what (virtue) is. I think that you 
have consulted well for yourself in never sailing out from 
hence nor travelling abroad. For if you were as a stranger 
to act in this manner in uuother city, you would perhaps be 
driven thence 39 as a wizard. 

Soe, You are full of craftiness, Mono, and you have nearly 
put a cheat upon me. 

Mem . How particularly so, Socrates ? 

Soc. 1 know why you brought a simile against me. 

Meno. Why think you ? * 

Soe. That I might bring a simile against you in return. 
For this I know respecting all handsome persons, that they 
love to have likenesses made of them. For it is to their in- 
terest ; since of -handsome persons the pictures too are hand- 
some. But I will not draw your likeness in return. As to 
myself, if the torpedo be thus numb itself, and produces a 
numbness in others also, then am I like to it ; but if other- 
wise, I am not. For I do not, when not doubting myself, 
cause others to doubt ; but rather when I am in doubt myself, 
I in like manner cause others to doubt. And now respect- 
ing virtue, what it is, 6 1 know not : you, however, knew it 
formerly; perhaps, before yon had toifchcd me. But now 

w On the benumbing facility of this Aristotle in Hist, of 

Animal, ix. 37. Oppion. Halicul. ii. 56— 55 ; iii. 149. Plutarch. 
Solert. Animal, ss. Plhi. H. iv., xxxii. 1 ; and Aftian N. A. i. 36 ; ix. 
l b c Gbi>ike. % 

* •‘Vflie word vapxfv is evidently an explanation of rovro wtiroupccvaft. 

u The reading crrApa, fwmd in the best M$S., answers to “os” in 

bVtliUS' 'JJUTTMANN. 

m Butlm. and Stalb, explain diraxfanic by “ you would be led off to 
prison.” Bui it <Jhe$ not appear that wizards were so treated ; although 
they might be expelled from a city, as Plato wished the Sophists to be in 
$ 29. See Euthydem, {2. 
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you ore like one, 40 who knows nothing of the matter. I am 
desirous, However, of looking into the matter with you, and 
of searching out jointly, what (virtue) is. 

[14.] Meno. But in what way, Socrates, will you search for 
a tiling, which you do not know at all, what it is ? For by 
placing before you wlmt of the things, which you do not 
know, will you seek it ? Or, if you should fall in with it, how 
Will you know that this is the thing, of which you were 
ignorant? 

Soc. I understand, Meno, what you mean to say. See 
you, how captious a method of reasoning you introduce? 
That it is impossible for a man to seek, cither what he does 
know, or does not know. For no man would seek what lie 
knows; because he knows it already ; and for such^ person 
there is no need of seeking. Nor (would any man seek) 
what lie knows not; because ho does not kuow what he 
would seek. 

Meno. Do you then, Socrates, think that this way of reason - 
s^pg is not fair ? 

Soc. I think it not (fair). 

Meno. Can you s ay in what way ? 

Soc. I can. For I have heard men and women wise in 
v divine matters — 

Meno. Saying what ? 

Soc. Things. I think, true and fair. 

Meno. What were they ? and wlio said them ? 

Soc. They, who said them, were belonging to the priests 
and priestesses ; whose business it is, and who arc able to give 
a reason for the tilings to which they put their hands. Pindar, 
too, and many othor of the poets, such ^ are divine, say them ; 
and what they say is this. But do you consider whether you 
think they speak th<? truth. For they say that the soul of 
man is immortal ; amd at one tim* it ends, Which they cull 
dying; and that another it exists again; but is never de- 
stroyed ; and thafrior this reason wc otigfct to live throughout 
our lives as holy as possible. “To them, from whom*Jms 
Proserpine received the payment tor dn ancient act of grid, 

40 From the words of Fiunus, u ignoranti mdu assimilii/'^ydraAun 
fancied the translator lound m his MS, ifioi ofunoQ tl o 0k ei?or ; 4 which Ik 
says is a sense suited to the mask oi ignorance, worn by Socrates 
throughout the dialogue. 
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she in the ninth year does give back their souls to the upper 
sun ; and from them 41 kings in splendour, and through their 
strength swift-footed, and in wisdom men mightiest increase, 
and heroes are called holy by mankind in future times. 1 * 

[15.] The soul then, as being immortal, and born fre- 
quently, and having seen both the things here, and those in 
Hades, and 12 all things, there is nothing it has not learned; 
so that it is no wonder that it is able to recollect, with regard 
to virtue and other tilings, what it formerly knew. For the 
whole of nature being of one kindred, and the soul having 
heretofore known all things, there is nothing to prevent a 
person, who remembers — what men call learning — only one 
thing, from discovering again till the rest ; if he has but 
couragqgand seeking faints not. For to search and to learn 
is reminiscence alk We must not, therefore, submit to that 
captious way of reasoning, f *r it would make us idle ; since 
to persons of a soft nature it is pleasant to hear it ; whereas 
this makes men active and inquiring ; and which 1 believing 
to bo true, 1 am willing with you to seek out what virtue is.,. 

Mem . With all my heart, Socrates. But how 44 say y<m 
this, that we do not learn, but that what we call learning is 
reminiscence? Have you it in your power to teach me that 
this is so ? 

Soc. Even just now I said, Meno, that you are very 
crafty. Since now you ask me, if I have the power to teach 
you ; I, who say thero is not teaching, but (only) remini- 
scence ; so that X may appoar directly to contradict myself. 

Mem. Not so, Socrates, by Jupiter. *1 did not say so 
with an eye to this ; but (merely) from habit. But if any 
way you can prove c to me that things are as you assert, 
prove it 

Soc. This is no easy task. Ilowevefj for your sake, I am 
willing to show my readiness. Call hjjkcr to me then one of 

41 Instead of Ik rav Steph. sugg"9tcd, wliat Syd^nh. has adopted, for 1 
av -*rf»£ujvrai — similar To “ quousque — evadant ” in Ficin. ; while to sup- 
ports rap Buockh. alters \pvxdv into * 

455 Sftute and Buttinan would expunge «mi before wavra — Stalbaum 
renders «coj by “ deiuqiict” i. e. summatim ; and refers to Schorftr on 
Doraosth. Appar. i. p. 305. Fritzsche in Qutest. Lucian, p* 67. Winckel- 
itiium on fiuthyd, p. 291, D. and his own note on Gorg. p. 465, B. 

49 Instead of <£\V airXuje Stalb. has edited aXXd itSg from two MSS. 
and Stobffius. 
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you r numerous attendants here, whomever you please, that 
through Him I may give you the proof. 

Meno. Most readily. Gome hither, you. 

Soc. Is he a Greek, and speaks he Greek? 14 

Meno . Perfectly well, as be was born in the family. 

Soc. Now then pay attention, and (mark) whether he 
appears to recollect himself, or to learn from me. 

Meno . I will be attentive. 

[16.] Soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a four-angled 
space is such as this P 4 * 

Boy, I do. 

Soc . A four-anglod space then has all these lines, being four 
equal. 

Boy, Certainly. * * 

Soc, Has it not also these lines through the middle of it 
equal ? 

Boy, Yes. 

Soc. Could there be a space like this, larger and less ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. Now if this side were two feet, and this two, how 
many feet would there be in the whole ? Consider it in this 
manner. If, on 46 this (side) the space were two feet, and 
m this only one foot, would the space be other than 47 of two 
feet once (told) ? 

Boy. It would (not). 4 * 

Soc. But since it is two feet on this side likewise, is it any 
ather space than of twice two feet ? 

Boy . No. 

Soc. It is then (a space) of twice two feet ? 

♦* This question is put, because slaves wc#c frequently brought from 
foreign countries, wher^Greek was not spoken, just as they now are from 
kfriol to America. 

M ^hiring this conversation TSocrateseis supposed^to draw on tho 
*i*oOuj the geometric figures to which he alludes. 

%a#l the MSS. ra ad iv: but as Ficin. has “si latns hoc duornm csstl 
pent A,” Wolf jugfffeied adopted by BekJb, B ultra., and Stalb. 

*’VfAfter dXXo n Bekker constantly rejects, to the detriment fc the* 
sense, the particle which is here correctly found in three MSS. and sup- 
ported by “ quam ” in Ficin. Stalbaum too, although ho follows Bek k it 
here, yet in p- 83, B. justly objects to the practice of Bekkdt, misled, it 
would seem, by Hermann on Viger. n. 110. • 

44 To the question asked by dXXe n, Button. says the* answer iniGrcc# . 
is by the affirmative val t not the negative of. V 
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Boy. Yes. 

Soc. How many foet are twice two ? reckon, and toil me. 

Boy. Four feet, Socrates. 

Soc. Cannot there be another space, the double of this (in 
size), but of the same kind, having, like this, all its sides equal ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Of how many feet will it be ? 

Boy. Fight. 

Soc. Come now, endeavour to tell me, how long will each 
line of this (space) be ? Now of this (space) the line is two 
feet. What (will be) the length of the line of (the space) 
double the size ? 

Boy. It is plain, Socrates, that it (will bo) double (the 
length). 

Soc. You sec, Mono, that I teach this (hoy) 49 nothing, hut 
only question him about all. And now this boy thinks he 
knows of what length is the line from which a space of eight 
feet is produced. Do you not think he does ? 

Mcno . I do. 

Soc. And does he (really) know ? 1 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. But he thinks he does from (the idea of) a doubled 
(quantity). 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. View him now recollecting in order (things) as he 
should recollect. [17.] Now speak to me, (boy). You say 
that from a line, double in length, there is produced a space 
double in size : I mean a space of this kind ; not one side 
long, the other short ; but let it be equal on every side, like 
this, but twice the size of eight feet. whether you 

still think this will be Vrom the doubled (line). 

Boy. I do. . * 

Soc. Does not this bocome the double* of that, if wo add 
another from this point ? 0 jpte 

Boy. Yes, surely. Bei 

Soc. Now, from tftis (lino), you say^that there will a 
spac8 of eight feet, if there be four Such lines ? 

49 instead of rovrutv Schhermacher suggested rovrov, found wjbse- 
queutly in four MSS., and adopted by Brick, and Stalb. Buttmann how- 
ever prerers ovikv tovtw, read in one MS. and acknowledged by Ftlcin 
“ nihil sk his/’ Either will do. * 

i 
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Boyt I da 

Soc. let us then drew from it four equal lines. Would 
this space be any other than that which you say is of eight 
feet ? 

Boy. Not at all 

Soc. Are there not in this space these four spaces, each of 
which is equal to that of four feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. How large is become the whole space? Is it not four 
times as large ? 

Boy. How not? 

Soc. Is that two-fold which is taken four tipes ? 

Boy. No, by Jupiter. 

Soc. How many fold ? 

Boy. Four-fold. 

Soc. From a line, therefore, double in length, there is pro- 
duced a space, not two-fold, but four-fold. 

Boy. You say true. 

Soc. Four times four is sixteen : is it not ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. But from what line is (to be drawn) $ space of eight 
(square) feet ? Is it not from this four-fold ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And from the half of this line (there is drawn) this 
space of four feet 50 (square). 

Boy. There is. 

Soc. Well ; but is not that (square of) eight feet twice as 
large as this, and half as large as that ? 

Boy. Certainly. 51 

Soc. Will it not be from a line longer $an this, and 
shorter than that ? 

Boy. So at leas# it appears to me. 

Soc. (You 8ay) # correctly ; for answer only what appears to 
you. And tell me this too. Was not this line two feet, and 
that four ? 

Boy. Yes. 

50 In lieu of rlroifroi/'Comariufl suggested rirp&irovv, e V»U»d by 
Bekk., and Stalb. To meet the difficulty, Sydenhefem \ylated 

nraprov “the fourth part.’* But rsraproc has nOfcr such a ^hiitig. 

il This answer is omitted in all the best MSS. Ficin. however has 
* Ita” — the Latin for Not— found in one MS. from a correction. 
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Soc. The line therefore of the eight-foot space must be 
greater than this of two feet, but less than that of foUr feet 

Boy. It must be. 

Soc . Try now, and tell me how long you think it is. 

Boy, Three feet long. 

Soc . If then it be three feet, we will add the half of this 
(line), and now this will be three feet. For these are two 
(feet), and this is one foot ; and in the same manner, these are 
two (feet), and this is one ; and this space becomes such as 
you say. 

Boy. It is so. 

Soc. It thep this line here be three feet, and that 1 .re 
three feet, the whole space becomes thrice three feet 

Boy. It appears bo. 

Soc. And how many feet are thrice three ? 

Boy. Nine. 

Soc. But how many feet ought the doubled space (above 
mentioned) to be ? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Hence from a line three feet (long) there is not (to be 
drawn) the space (above mentioned) of eight feet. 

Boy. There is not. 

Soc . But from how long a line? Endeavour to tell me 
exactly. Or, if you do not like to give it in numbers, 82 at 
least point out from what line (it may be drawn). 

Boy. By Jove, Socrates, I do not know. 

[18.] Soc. Do you observe again, Meno, whither 83 this 
boy is proceeding in (the road to) recollection ? since at first 
he knew not what is the line of the (above-mentioned) space 
of eight feet|gfts, indeed, he does not yet know; but he then 
fancied he ki it, and Unswered boldly, as a knowing person 
would, nor did he think he should be at a doss. But he now 
deems himself at a loss, apjl, as hetknows # not, does not even 
think he knows. * 

M Had Socrates not added this, he would have putShe boy on telling 
how long is the aide of a square, the superficies gf which contains eight 
square^fect. Now die number of feet in the* side of such a square cannot 
be expryu&ed except by decimals, of which the bojrcould not be supposed 
totac* > filing. S. 

** flLoftd of o&, Qeck suggested oT, which, though praised by Button., 
is rejected by Stalb., who should have remembered that ofl is •• where/' 
but ot “whither/' which alone can be united to a verb of- motion. 



Meno. Ton say what is true. 

Soc. fs he not then in a better state now as regards the 
matter of whi h he was ignorant ? 

Meno . This too appears to me. 

She. In causing him then to be at a loss, and to bo be* 
numbed, as is the torpedo* have we done him any harm ? 

Meno . None, I think. 

Soc. We have at least made some progress, as it seems, 
towards his finding out where he is. For now, knowing no- 
thing, he would readily search. But he then fancied he could 
readily, before many persons and often, sa^respecting the 
(above-mentioned) doubled space, that it oug^p* have a line 
twice as long. 

Meno . So it seemed. 

Soc. Think you, then, that he would have attempted to 
seek or learn that, of which, though ignbrant, he fancied he 
knew it, before he had fallen into a difficulty, 64 by conceiving 
he did not know, and had felt a desire to know ? 

Meno . I do not think, Socrates, lie would. 

Soc. He was benefited, then, by being benumbed. 

Meno. I think so. 

Soc. Now mark what, after this difficulty, he will discover 
by searching with me, (doing) nothing else but asking ques- 
tions, and not teaching. And watch me, if any where you 
can discover me teaching or .telling him any thing, and not 
asking him rather his own opinions. [19.] Now, boy, tell 
[me, is not this space four feet ? Do you comprehend ? 

Boy. Ido. 

Soc. Now we will apply to it this other (space) equal to it. 

Boy. Well 

Soc. And this a third (space) equA to eithdr of’ these? 

Boy. Very well* 

Soc. What if add this (spaae), likewise (equal), 55 to fill 
up the corner here. • 

Boy. Very ^bU. # 

Soc. Will these p be any thing dse than these fouu^equq} 
spaces? 

M From Urn words of Ficin., “ potto quarn," it would Seem that he 
found in his MS .pdXXov instead of dXXd p»), • 

" To make all dear, there should be in the Greek some word answer- 
ing to “equal.*' Hence, instead of ofoeouv we might perhaps read 
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Boy. No. 

Soc. Well then, how much larger is this whole space tlia 
that ? 

Boy. Four times. 

^ Soc. But we wanted one only twice as large. Or do yoi 
not remember ? 

Boy. (T remember it) very well. 

■ Soc. Does not this line from corner to some 66 corner, cu 
each of these spaces in half? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Are imt therefore these four lines equal, which en 
close this spdjp* 

Boy. They are. 

Soc. Consider then, how large is this space. 

Boy. I do not comprehend. 

Soc. Has not each (lino) of each (space) cut off within i 
half of these four (spaces) ? or not ? 

Boy. They have. 

Soc. IIow many such (spaces) then are there in thii 
(figure) ? 

Boy. Four. 

Soc. And how many in this (figure) ? 

Boy. Two. 

Soc. How much of two is four ? 

Boy. Twice as much . 67 

Soc , How many feet then does this (space) become? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Drawn from what line ? 

Boy. From this here. 

Soc. From the line reaching from corner to corner of the 
space of feet ? ° 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Now the sophists call such a line the diameter ; sc 
that, if the diameter be its name , 68 from ihe diameter, as you, 

i 

50 Tfye common text h& iIq ywvtav rtva ripvovir& f which Wolf cor 
ioctedjnto tig y toptav ruvovtra rkuvu. # * 

57 Between this answer and the following question, Schleiermacher sus- 
pected there was a lacuna, to be thus supplied, — * r Soc. How much again 
os thfft is this ? Boy . Twice as much. Soc. And of what length is this 
space ? Boy. Four*feet. M 

M This seems a rather strange supposition. For of the name of the 
diameter there could be no doubt. Besides the truth of the proposition 
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Meno’s boy, assert, there can be produced a space twice as 
large. • 

Boy. Assuredly, Socrates. 

[20.] Soc. *Well, what think you, Meno? Is there an opi- 
nion, which be has given in his answers, that is not his own L 

Meno, None, but his own, * 

Soc . And yet, as we said a little before, he knew nothing. 

Meno. True. 

Soc, Yet these very opinions existed in him. Or did they 
not? • 

Meno. They did. 

Soc . In a man, therefore, who is ignorantjfchere exist true 
opinions concerning those very things of which he is ignorant/ 9 

Meno. So it appears. 

Soc . These very opinions then have been lately stirred up 
afresh in him, as if it were a dream. And should any one 
put questions to him respecting these same matters at many 
times and in many places, be assured he will at length know 
them not less accurately than any man. 

Meno . It seems so. 

Soc . Will he not then, without any one having taught 
him, and by some on^ putting questions, recover, -himself 
through himself, his (former) knowledge ? 

Meno. He will. 

Now for a person to recover knowledge, himself 
through himself, is not this to recollect ? 

Meno . Certainly. 

Soc . And this knowledge, which he now possesses, he has 
either at some time acquired, or has possessed it always ? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. If then he was always poss&sed of it, he was always 
a person of knowledge. But if he acquired it at any time, ha* ^ 
would not have got it in the present life; or has some one 
taught him geomftry? For he will act in the very same 
manner with ffcgard to the whole of ^geometry, and all other 

o' ' j 

depends not upon the name of the diameter, hut upon the existence of 
such a line. There fa on error here, which it would be. easy to correct. 

m The words mpl tovtmv wv aim ott$> which .Sch|$iermaQ^or and 
Bekker reject as Spurious, were not round in the MS. of Ficinua. They 
ought to he inserted after Mto, just above. They were, strange 7 say, 
defended by Heindorf. * * v 
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matters of learning. Is there any one then who has taught, 
the boy all this ? (I ask you ) ; for yon ought t<f know, 
especially since he was bom and bred dp in your family. 

Meno. I know well that no person has ever faught him. 

Soc, And yet he entertains these very opinions $ does he not ? 

[21.] Mena. There appears, Socrates, the necessity. 60 

Soc. If, having got (this knowledge), not in this present 
life, he did not know this, 60 it is plain that he possessed it in 
some other time and had learnt it. 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. And is not then that the time, when he was not a 
man ? V 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. If then, during the time whemhe is, and during the 
time when he is not a man, true opinions exist in him, which, 
roused up by questioning, become knowledge, will not his 
soul have learnt through eternity ? for it is plain, that during 
all time he either is, or is not a man. 

Meno . It appears so. 

Soc. If then the truth of things, that are, exists always in 
the soul, the soul would be immortal ; so that, whatever you 
happen now not to know, that is, not to remember, you ought 
to attempt with confidence to seek, and to recollect. 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, I know not how, to 
speak rightly. 

Soc. And I (seem) to myself too, Meno. And yet in other 
respects I would not contend very strenuously in defence of 
my argument; but that in thinking we ought to seek the 
things which one docs not know, wo should become better A 
and more manly, and less idle, than if we supposed it impos- * 
sible for us to find out,* and that it did not behove us to 
inquire into what we know not ; for this t»would, if I were ' 
able, violently contest both ty* word tod deed. 

Meno. In this also, Socrates, you seem to me to say well. 

[22.] Soc. Since then we are of one mind£ that a person 

m Be£k., El 6k pi) kv raJ vvv XafiUJv oIk y6u rovro. Syden- 
ham wished to omit o£«, and so did Buttm. once ; But he afterwards re- 
tained at for lessons that failed to convince even Stalbauxn, who has • 
edited £1 6k fir) kv rftvvv fiity \aputv t ovk ff6y rovro 6fj\ap. /Ant 
couid&not be thus inserted between oh and rovro . He should have , 
suggested El 6k /id — Xafiwv ifp 64, Op rovro 6rjXov — 
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ought to inquire after what he does not know, are you will- 
ing for us to attempt jointly to inquire what is virtue ? 

Menn. By all means* Not but that I should with the 
greatest pleasure take into consideration, and hear you on the 
question I first asked you, whether we must put our hand to 
the inquiry about virtue as a thing to be taught, or as com- 
ing by nature, or by some other means to man. 

Sor. Flad I been master not only of myself, but of you too, 
Meno, we would not have considered whether virtue is a thing to' 
be taught or not, before we had ascertained what is the first in- 
quiry, what virtue is. But since you do not even attempt to 
master yourself in order that you raAy be a flree-man, and yet 
undertake to govern me, and actually do govern me, I shall 
yield to you. For what must I do ? We are, to consider then, 
it, seems, what belongs to a certain thing, whilst yet we know 
not what the thing is. But do you relax if not some, 61 yet . 
a little, the strictness of your rule, and agree to consider hy- 
pothetieally, whether virtue caif be taught to a man, or how 
otherwise (it is to be attained). 1 say hypothetically as geo- 
metricians often do iu treating a question ; when one asks them, 
as it wer<\ about a space,*' 2 whether it is possible for this space 
to be placed 63 triangularly 04 within this, a (geometrician) 
would answer, —I know not as yet, of what kind w the triangle 
is ; but I think l have, as it were/* 6 an hypothesis, that may 
be of use for the matter (in hand) of this kind. — If the space 
be of such a kind, as that by stretching 07 along the line given 
there, it would be deficient by such a space os would be the 

•* 'flic Greek is ec pi) n ouv «XX« apiKpov ye. But as n and (rpucp6v 
arc synonymous, they could not be thus oppubod to each oilier. Besides 
obv could not be thus inserted between n and afXXct. — The train of ideas 
manifestly leads to ti in) to trav aXV oviratuKQov ye, if not entirely, 
at least a little.” 0 • 

w The word \wpiov was used by the Greek mathematicians to signify 
the space comnrehentlad by tne lines <Jf any geometrical figure. S. 

•* In lieu or lvra9yvai t which is applied only to a straight line, the 
sense requires he^ iv<rraQr)vcu ; and similarly kvcr&a cwg, found in three 
MSS, a little below, instead of ivTdtrtiuQ. * 

64 This is the intorjifetatipn of Stolbaum. 

“ Whether right-angled, obtuse, or acute-angled. S. 

•• In the Greek fimp uiv there is evidently some error. 
i7 Vnlg., vap& r^v cwtivav airreti irapardvavra IXKihrtit . But 
Sfe there is nothing to which irapanivavra can te referred, Stalbauta 
Suggested trapartlvav, i. e. %»pht v. To complete, however, tlie ddn ac- 
tion, he should have proposed ire iXXiwoc &v. For the infinitive iXXei- 
weiv is without regimen. 
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space itself stretched along, there would, I think,beone re- 
sult j 08 but another, if this (hypothesis) were impossible to oc- 
cur. Laying down then an hypothesis, I am willing to tell you 
what will happen respecting the placing of it (the Bpace) within 
the circle, whether it be impossible or not.—- [23.] And thus 
too concerning virtue, since we know not, either what it is, or 
what is its quality, we will lay down an hypothesis, and con- 
sider whether it is to be taught or not, by stating the question 
thus. If virtue be in its quality one of things, which belongs 
to the soul, is it to be taught, or not to be taught ? In the 
first place, if it is either different from knowledge, or of the 
same kind with it, is virtue or is it not to be taught, or (as 
we said just now) to be recollected ; for whichever of these 
expressions we use, let it make no difference to us. Is then 
virtue to be taught ? Now is it not evident to every one, tljat 
a man is taught no other thing than knowledge ? 

Mono. To me it seems so. 

Soc. If then virtue be a Kind of knowledge, it is evident 
that virtue is to be taught. 

Meno. For how not? 

Soc . From this question then we have been quickly re- 
lieved, that, if virtue be such a kind of thing (as knowledge), 
it is to be taught ; but not, if it be not such a kind of thing. 

Mem. Very true. 

Soc . Next after this, it seems, we must consider whether 
virtue be knowledge or apart from knowledge. 

Meno. We must, I think, consider this in the next place. 

Soc. Well now ; say wc that virtue is any thing else but a 
good ; and shall we abide by this hypothesis, that virtue is a 
good? i 

Meno. By all means. \ 

• Soc. Now if there be also any other goodbapart from know- 
ledge, then perhaps virtue iray not °be a kind of knowledge. 
But if there be no. good which knowledge does not compre- 
hend, then in suspecting virtue to be a kind acknowledge we 
sjfoulc^euspect justly. „ 

M Of the problem to which Plato alludes, solutions have been suggested 
by Sydenham* Grou, Gedike, Anonymous, J. \V. M tiller, Schleiermacher, 
MoliwSide* Klujret, Tremble, Nickel, Buttmann, Wex, Dobree, and St* 
baum. But as all of them have supposed the existence of literal errors, i 
the omission of some words, or else attributed new meanings to w^U-known , 

S etricaJ terms, it is evident that the passage must be left to exercise, t 
e, the ingenuity of critics, conversant alike with Geometry and Greek. , 
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Meno. It is so* 

Sttc. And yet through virtue at least we are good. 

Meno . Yes. 

5oc. And if good, then useful. For all things that arc 
good are useful: are they not? 

Meno . They are. 

Hoc. Virtue then is a thing useful. 

Meno. It must needs be, from what lias been admitted. 

[24.] Soc. Now let us consider what sort of things, taking 
acli by itself, arc useful to us : health, we say, and strength, 
nd beauty, and wealth. These things and others of a like 
iind we call useful : do we not ? $ * 

Meno . We do. 

! Soc . And say we not that these very things are sometimes 
kurtful to us ? or do you say otherwise ? or thus ? 

Meno . Not (otherwise) ; but thus. 

Soc. Consider now, at what time is any one of each of these 
hings, when it leads, useful to us ; and at what time is it 
iurtlyl. Is it not, when a right use (leads), it is useful to us, 
but when not, it is hurtful ? 

Meno. Certainly so. 

Soc . Further then let us consider the things belonging to 
the soul. You call something by the name of temperance, 
and of justice, and of fortitude, and of docility, and of memory, 
and of high hearing, and of all such things. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Now consider such of these things*, as you think to 
Ije not knowledge, but apart from knowledge, whether they 
are not sometimes hurtful, and sometimes useful? for in- 
stance, unless prudence is present, fortitude is only a kind of 
boldness. Is not a man hurt, wh&i he is bold without 
reason ? but when he is bold with reason, is he not bene- 
fited?'* * 

Meno . Yes. 

Soc. Is it no£feo with "temperance, and docility ? Are not 
things learnt and prepared (for use) wfth understanding use- 
ful, but without understanding hurtful ? ^ 

Meno . Very much so. 

Soc. In a word, do not all the endeavours an J enduftngs 

* So Horace— “ Vis consilii capers, mole ruit suft." 
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of the soul, when prudence leads, tend to happiness ; bat if 
imprudence leads, to the reverse ? * 

.Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. If virtue then be one of those things belonging to the 
soul, and if it is necessary, as you say, for it„to be useful, it 
must be prudence : since all the things belonging to the soul 
are of themselves neither useful nor hurtful ; but impfudeftce 
or prudence being added, they become hurtful or useful. Now 
according to thisfreasoning it must needs be that virtue, being 
useful, is a kind of prudence. 

Mcno . So it seems to me. 

[25.] Soc. Now then as to the other things, which we said 
just now were sometimes beneficial and sometimes hurtful, 
both wealth and the things of that kind: does not prudence, 
when leading the rest of the soul, make the things belonging 
to the soul useful, but imprudence hiutful? and in like 
manner does not the soul, by rightly Ubing and leading them, 
render them useful, but by (using) wrongly, hurtful ? 

Mcno. Most certainly. 

Soc. And does not a prudent soul rightly lead, but an im- 
prudent one, incorrectly ? 

Mcno , Such is the fact. 

Soc. Thus then wc may say universally, that in the case of 
man all the other tilings 70 depend on his soul ; but the things 
belonging to the soul itself depend on prudence, if they are 
to be beneficial. And by this reasoning prudence would be 
the useful. But wc said that virtue was useful. 

Mcno. Certainly. 

Soc. We assort therefore that prudence is virtue, either 
wholly, or in part. 

Meno. What has been said seems to me, Socrates, to have 
been well said. ( 

Soc. If then it be so, the good are not good 71 by nature. 

Meno. It seems to me, they are not. r 

Soc. For then this too woul^ follow. I£ th$ good were 
£Ood t ,by nature we should have somewhere persons, who 

70 By the words rd & XXa iravra are meant rfU the things which are 
not wiuiin the soul. The Stoics described such things by rd 9* 

n Vulg., ol dyaQol. But Sydenham’s tacit emendatipaa ot 
ayaQolt which Strut e has likewise suggested, and Battntyttu ap]>TOvt$J 
and is found m the best MS. Flor., Stalb. rejects as unnecessary. 
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knew of our youths the naturally good; over whom, when 
those had shown them to us, we should place a guard in the 
citadel, putting a seal on them, rather than on gold; so that no 
person might corrupt them, and that, when they arrived at 
manhood, they might become useful to the state. 

Meno. It were reasonable (to do so), Socrates. 

[9&] Soc. Since then the good are not good by nature, are 
'they by learning? * 

Meno. I think this is of necessity so. And it is plain, 
Socratc^ that if, according to the hypothesis, virtue is a 
science, it is to be taught. 

Soc. Perhaps so, by Jove. But did we admit that correctly ? 

Meno. And yet it lately seemed to be fairly said. 

Soc. But I suspect, it ought not only to have seemed lately 
to be said fairly, but to seem so at present, and hereafter too, 
if there be any thing sound in it. 

Meno. What is the matter now? looking to what are you t 
dissatisfied with it ? and why doubt that virtue is a science ? 

Soc. I will tell you, Meno. That virtue is to be taught, if 
it be a science, is a position I do not retract, 72 (so to say) 
that it has not been correctly asserted. But consider whether 
I appear to reasonably doubt, that virtue is a science. For 
tell me tills. If any thing is to be taught, not virtue only, 
must there not be of necessity both teachers and scholars ? 

Meno . I think there must. 

Soc * Hence, on the contrary, that, of which there 1 are 
neither teachers nor scholars, should wc conjecture rightly, in 
conjecturing it is not to be taught ? 

Meno. Such is the fact. But do you not think that there 
are teachers of virtue ? 

Soc. After a lengthened inquiry, whether there were any 
teachers of virtue, I cannot, with all my efforts, discover any. 
An d yet do I mak& the search with many, apd those, too, 
Whom I think would be the most skilled in the matter. And 
just now, Meno, in happy time has Any t us 73 sat down here 

n Itt the verb dvarUk/tai, (I put back for myself,) there is an allusion 9 
to a game, similar to draughts or backgammon. Stalb. refers to Goig. p 
401 D. 4 62, A„ Protag. p. 354, F., Phaodon. p. 87, A., and Charoud. 
p»JHD • * 

* 'w Steph. a£r£g, for Which Struve proposed to read 'kwroc, suggested 
jterbeps by the note of Sydenham, who says that “Anytus had probably 
3 ww#e*ted himself close to Socrates.'’ The reading, now happily con* 

% VOL. ill. p » 
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by ns, to whom we can give a share in the search. And with 
reason should we give him a share. For, in the first place, he 
is the son of the wealthy and the wise Antheminn, a man who 
has become rich, not by accident, nor yet by a gift from any 
one, as Ismenias 74 of Thebes has done, who has lately obtained 
the property of Polycrates, but having acquired his wealth 
by his own wisdom and carefulness; and secondly, as regards 
his other qualities, he is a citizen deemed to be neither 
haughty nor puffed up, nor overbearing, but to conduct him- 
self like a decent and well-behaved man ; and then, he has 
brought up and educated his son here very well, in the opinion 
of the Athenian multitude ; for they elect him to the highest 
offices in the state. With such men it is right then to make 
a search after teachers of virtue, whether there are any or not, 
and who they arc. [27.] 1>j vou then, Anytus, unite with 
me, and Meno here, your guest, in our search after -this very 
thing, as to who are the teachers of it. Now consider the 
matter in this way. If we wished this Meno to become a 
good physician, to what teachers should we send him ? Shook}, 
we not send him to the physicians ? N 

Anytus. By all means. 

Soc . And if we wished to make him a good currier, should 
we not send him to the curriers ? 

Any. To be sure. 

Soc . And so as regards the rest of subjects ? 

Any. Without doubt. 1 

Soc. But concerning the same things tell me again this. In 
sending him to the physicians we say we should do well, if 
we wismed to make him a good physician. Now when we 
say this, do we not mean, that we should act with prudence 
in sending him to those, who make that art their profession, 
rather than to those who do not ; and who jnaking for them- 
selves a remuneration fog this very thing, put themselves y forth 
as the teachers of any one willing to go and learn. Is it not 
from looking to these matters that we should do well jm send- 
ing him ? 

C Arty. Yes. 

firmed by the best MS. ifafc x., even Stak&um is disposed to addpt; 
afthouglrhe has left in the text, misled by the subtleties of Ifttit- 
maxm’fl defence $f aMc, 

m Both Buttmann and Stalbaum confess that nothing can be aim fiaf 
certain of the person to whom Plato alludes. 
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Soc. Bence in the case of music, and the other (arts), the 
same tilings (take place). And it is a gifcat folly for us, if we 
wish to make anyone a flute-player, to be willing to send him 
not to such as profess to teach the art, and to make money by 
it ; but, to give trouble to some other persons, and to look for 
his learning from those, who do not profess to be teachers, 
and have not one pupil in that branch of instruction, which 
we think proper that the person, whom we send, should 
learn. Does not this seem to you to be very unreasonable ? 

Any, Yes, by Jupiter, and ignorance to boot 

[28.] Soc. You say well. Now then you may consult in 
common with me about this guest of yours, Meno here. For 
he told mo some while ago, Anytus, that he had a longing for 
that wisdom and virtue, through which men govern well both 
their household and the stale, and pay attention to their pa- 
rents, and know how to receive both their countrymen and 
foreigners, and to send them away in a manner worthy of a 
good man. Consider then, to wliat persons (about to teach) 7S * 
this virtue, should we in sending him correctly send. Is it 
not clear that, according to the reasons (detailed) just now, 
(we should send him) to those who profess to be teachers of 
virtue, and publicly proffer themselves common to aby one 
of the Greeks desirous to learn; after flaring the price, and 
making it a matter of business. 

Any. Of what persons, Socrates, are you speaking ? 

Soc. You surely know that these arc they whom men call 
sophists. 

Any. O Hercules ! speak fair words, Socrates. On none 
of my relations, or family, or friends, or fellow-citizens, or 
foreign guests, may ever such a madness seize, as to go and be 
spoiled by them. For those fellows ase clearly the bane and 
corruption of their qpsociates. 

Soc. How say you, Any yis ? Are they the oujy men among 
those who, so widefjs different frdtn all the rest, profess the 
knowledge of dojpg something beneficial, and yet do not only 
not improve, as dtbers do, what one put# into thoir hands^ but 

** Bekk. ratfrqv ovv r%v &gvr^v <tk6ttu. Stephens was the first Co re-* 
mark a defect here, pointed out bj the version of Ficinue— ,f ad quern pa- 
mdmum hvjm comparand© vurtnU# grand hunc mittere deceat. He net 
he would read Aid obv — Sydenham suggested the insertion i 

Mdlopra c or paQn <r6fupw after dptrnv — Blaster, ufltam Sttflbaurn fol- 
lows, considers the accusative to be used absolutely. 

p 2 
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on the contrary, spoil it ? and do they think ft openly to make 
money for themselves for this ? [29.] For my pert, I know 
not how to believe you. For I know that one man, Protagoras 
(by name), has acquired singly more wealth from this wisdom, 
than both 76 Phidias, who has produced works so conspicu- 
ously beautiful, and ten other statuaries besides. Indeed it is a 
prodigy you are telling me ; if when the menders of old shoes 
and the patchers of old clothes could not escape for thirty days 
from being publicly known, if they returned the clothes or 
shoes in a worse condition than they received them^nd if 
they did so, they would soon perish by hunger ; yet, that Pro- 
tagoras should undiscovered corrupt the whole of Greece by 
sending away his associates even worse men than he received 
them, and this for above forty years. For I think he was 
near seventy years of age when iie died, after having passed 
forty in his profession. And during all that time he never 
ceased being in high repute, even to this day; and not only 
Protagoras (met with this success), but very many others, 
some born prior to him, and some still living. Shall we then 
say, according to your account, that they knowingly deceived 
and corrupted the youth, or that they did so unconscious of 
it to themselves ? Shall we deem those to be so rnnch out of 
their senses, who, some say, were the wisest of mankind ? 

Any. They are far from being out of their senses, Socrates. 
Much rather so are those youths, who give them money ; and 
still more so than the youths are their relations in committing 
them to such men ; but most so of all are the states that suffer 
them to come thither, and do not drive out a person, whether 
foreigner or citizen, who endeavours to do any such thing. 

[30.] Soc. Has any of the sophists done you, Anytus, any 
injury ? or why are yv>u so hard upon them ? 

Any . I have never, by Jupiter, associated with one of them 
myself ; nor would I suffqr any person w&o belonged to me to 
da so. * 

Soc . You have no experience at all thenrjof those men. 
j\ny. And never taay I have. 

1 Sloe . How then should you know, O happy man, respect- 

ing this matter, whether it has any good or harm, when you 
hate, no experience of it at all ? 

♦ VI.' 

, n Bokk. tytt&iav yt. Heindorf suggested re, and so StaXb&uin from the 

best M&Flor. x. 
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Any. Easily enough, For I know what sort 77 of fellows 
they are, Whether 1 have any experience or not of them. 

*Soc. Perhaps you we a prophet, Anytus. Since how other- 
wise you could know respecting them, I should, from what 
you say yourself, much wonder. But we were not inquiring, 
what the persons are, to whom Meno might go, and become a 
bad man. For let these, if you will, be the sophists. But 
now speak to us of those "others ; and do an act of kindness 
to this hereditary friend of yours, by telling him to what per- 
sons in this great city he may go and become worthy of note 
for tliat virtue which I was just now detailing. 

Any. But why did you not. tell him yourself? 

Soc. What persons I conceived to be the teachers of these 
things I have told already. But I happen to have said no- 
thing (to the purpose), as you inform me. And perhaps 
there is something in what you say. 78 Now, therefore, do you 
in your turn tell him to whom of the Athenians he should go. 
Mention the name of whomsoever you like. 

[81.] Any. What need is there of hearing the name of 
any one man ? For whomsoever of the men of honour and 
virtue among the Athenians he may meet, there is not one of 
them who would not make hira a better man, than the sophists 
would, if he will be but persuaded. 

Soc. But did these men of honour and virtue become such 
spontaneously, and without having learnt from any man (to 
be so)? and are they able to teach others, what they were 
never taught themselves ? 

Any. They, I presume, learnt from their predecessors, being 
men of honour atyl virtue. Or think you that many excellent 
men have, not bJlS produced in this ciy ? 

Soc. I think, Anytus, that there are in this city men excel- 
lent in political affairs, and that there have been still not dess 
so than there are. But wefe they good tcachers\>f their own 
virtue? For it is this, about which our present discourse 
happens to he ; wit whether good men ye at present here or 
not; nor whether such have been produced formerly jjbut , 

71 Staph, oh Wolf would read oloi, found subsequently in the two 
best MSS. Flor. x. and OoisU He got the idea from Ficmtls’ “ qirales 
sunt.’* Buttm. and StaQ>. are content with ol. # , * 

n — n These words were, befoto the time of Bekker, assigned to Anytus. 
But he gave them to Socrates, on the faith of Ficinus* version. 
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whether virtue is to be taught or not, we have been for a long 
time considering ; and in considering that question, we are 
come to consider this, whether those excellent men, either of 
the present or former (day), knew how to hand over to another 
that virtue, by which they themselves were good ; or whether 
this cannot be handed over to, or received by, one man from 
another. This it is, which we have been long examining, I 
and Meno. [32.] Consider then the question in this manner, 
according to your own argument. Would you not say that 
Tliemistoeles was a good man ? 

Any, Yes, the best of all. 

Soc, And would you not then (say), that, if ever any other 
man was the teacher of his own virtue, he was one ? 

Any . I suppose so, if he wished it. 

Soc, But would lie not have wished, think you, for some 
others to become men of honour and virtue, and especially his 
own son ? Or do you think that he envied his son. and did de- 
signedly not hand over to him that virtue, in which he himself 
was excellent? Have you not heard that Themistocles caused 79 
his son Cleophantus to be taught to be 80 a good horseman ? 
For example, ho remained stauding upright upon horses, and 
upright (too) upon horses he threw a javelin, and performed 
many other surprising feats, in which his father had caused 
him to he instructed ; and that he made him skilled in such 
accomplishments as are connected with the having good 
teachers ? Have you not heard this from the elderly people ? 

Any, I have heard it. 

Soc, No one then would have accused his son of being 
of an evil nature. 

Any, Perhaps not*. 

Soc, But what is this ? That Cleophantus, the son of The- 
mistocles, became a good and a wise man, as did his father, have 
you ever heard this from kny person, either young or old ? 

On the difference between didacnuiv, “ to tea®!/* and diB&mci&Qtu, 
(middle,) “ to cause to oe taught,'* see Poraon on Med. 297, who might 
hart said the same of iraMtiv and icatfevtAat, as shown here. But, 
as Person confesses, the difference is sometimes neglected. 

Bekk, Unrka ph UMiaro, But phv has no meaning here. Syden- 
ham was the first to see that pkv is an error for tlvai* found commit? in 
the PseudO'Piatomc dialogue, IUf>l 'Aptrijp, § 3, where this part of the 
Meno is copied almost verbatim. Stalbaum indeed refers to itntiag piv 
ISifaftP here, in § 33. But there too dvai has dront out after pkv. 
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Any. Jfo indeed.:. ^ ' 

Soc* D<j we imagine item that he wished to bring up his 
own son in such studiesr ^d yet, in the wisdom where he 
himself was wise, sot to make his son at all better than his 
neighbours, if virtue could be taught ? 

Any. By Jove, perhaps not 

[33,] Soc* 8uc$ a teacher of virtue then is this one of 
yours, whom you yourself acknowledge to have been amongst 
the best men of former times. And now let us consider an- 
other,' Aristides, the son of Lysimachus. Do you not confess 
that he was a good man ? 

Any. I do entirely. . 

Soc. And did not he too give his son Lysimachus 81 the 
best education at Athens, so far as depended on teachers ? 
and do you think he made him a better man than any one 
whatsoever? For you have associated with him, and you 
see what sort of a man he is. 88 But if you wish (another), 
you know that Pericles, a man of such lofty bearing aiftt 
wisdom, bred up his two sons, Par&lus and Xanthippus. 

Any. Ido. 

Soc. These, os you know yourself, he taught to be horse- 
men not inferior to any of the Athenians ; and he instructed 
them in music and gymnastics, and the rest of accomplish- 
ments that depend on art, so as to be inferior to none. But 
had he no wish to make them good men? I believe he had 
the wish; but I suspect it to be impossible (to teach virtue). 
And that you may not think that a few persons, and the most 
humble in means 88 of the Athenians, were incompetent for 

* It was common amongst the Athenians to give the eldest son the 
name of his grandfather ; so (hat two names were continued alternately 
inihe same family. 8. # 

-* Wo ftad nothing more of this lysimachus, than what Plutarch states, 
that the Athenians, out of respect for the memory of his father, who died 
poor, gave him a small landed estate, g sum or mops y in hand, and a 
trifling pension. He is <fbe of the speakers, however, in Plato's Laches, 
where he complains that his father, Aristides, had too much indulged 
him in leading an l«e and luxurious life, and, bg giving himself up wholly 
te state again, had neglected his son's education. 8; # 

81 By $avXordro*f Sydenham, Gedike, and Schleicrmachcr iAder- # 
stand meanness of birth*, which, though applicable to Themistocles, and 
perhaps to Aristides, could not bo said of Pericles, who was oil his 
mother's tujfe of * high family* By comparing however 1 a little below 
. [Oowwiwim ga&Xac iv wifoie ifrav abnji wkrierec #Xo*, it would seem 
that pavXoftftovc is her© “ (he most humble in means." 
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such an affair, consider that Thucydides 84 likewise brought 
up his two sons, Melesias and Stephanos, and educated them 
well in other respects, and particularly in wrestling the best 
of the Athenians. For he intrusted one to Xanthias, and the 
other to Eudorus ; and these (two) were thought to he the 
best wrestlers of that time. Do you not remember this? 

Any. I do by hearsay. 

[34]. Soc. Is it not plain then, that he would never hate 
taught his children those things, in the teaching of which he 
must have been put to expense, and not have taught them to 
be good men, which would have required him to spend 
nothing, if ggch a thing could be taught ? But Thucydides 
perhaps was of very humble means, and bad not very many 
friends among the Athenians and their allies. (It was not so.) 
For he was of a noble family, and had great influence in the 
city and in the other Grecian states ; so that if this could be 
taught, he might have found out a person, either one of his 
own countrymen or a foreigner, who might have made his 
sons virtuous, if, through his superintendence of the state, he 
had no leisure himself. But I fear, friend Anytus, that 
virtue is a thing not to be taught. 

Any. You seem to me, Socrates, to speak ill of persons 
with great facility. But I would advise you, if you are 
willing to hearken to me, to be on your guard. For in 
another city too it is perhaps more easy to do a man mischief 
than good ; hut in this it is especially so ; and I think you 
are sensible of it yourself. 

[35.] Soc. Anytus seems to me to be angry, Mcno. And 
1 am not at all surprised at it. For, in the first place, he 
thinks I am speaking ill of those very persons; and then 
he considers himself to be one of them. But if he should 
ever know what it is to speak ill (of others), he will cease 
to be angry ; But at present he is ignorant of it Do you then 
tell me, are there not amongst us men of honour and virtue ? 

Meno . Certainly. * 

Sop . And are th&e men willing to offer themselves to 
^youfas as teachers ? and to confess hoth'that they are teachers 
and that virtue is to be taught ? 4 ' 

< t 

H This Thucydides was not the historian, but a politician of the aris- 
toeraticfcl party at Athens, and the opponent of Pericles, who. favoured the 
democratic. S. 
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Meno. By Jupiter, Socrates, they do not. But yon may 
hear them (saying) at one time that it is to be taught, at 
another, not 

Soe, Shall are say then that these men are teachers of that 
thing, about which they are not agreed? 

Mena. 1 think not, Socrates. 

Soe. Well; but do those sophists, who alone proclaim 
themselves teachers, appear to you to be so ? 

Meno. It is for this, Socrates, that 1 especially admire 
Gorgias, because you would never hear him making such 
professions. On the contrary, he laughs at the others, when* 
ever he hears them making such a promise ; conceives 
that lie ought to make men powerful in speaking. 

Soc. Do not then the sophists seem to you to be teachers 
(of virtue) ? 

Meno. I know not, Socrates, what to’ say. For I have 
.suffered myself, what the many do. Sometimes I think they 
nre, and sometimes, not. 

Soc . But you know, that not only to yourself and the others 
versed in civil affairs, it seems at one time that this is to be 
taught, and at another, not; and you know that the poet 
Theogius says the very same thing. 

Meno. In what verses ? 

[36.] Soc. In his Elegiacs; 8 * where he says, 

With some drink thou and eat, and with some sit, 

Ahd pleasant be to those, whose power's far known : 

Good from the good thou’lt learn ; but with the bad 
Mixing, thou’ It lose the good thoughts once thine own. 

Do you perceive that in these (verses) he speaks of virtue hs 
a thing to be taught ? 

Meno. So it appears. 

Si w. And yet in Aher verses he says, pasajpg on a little 
farther, that 

If wisdom <juld be made and placed in man, 
they* who could acconjplish this, 

Many and great jewofda would cany off ; 
and 

* V. 33 and foil, ed» Bekker. They are quoted likewise by Xenophon 
inM-S.i.2,20, 
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From a good sire no b*d son e’er woutd come, 

To -words of wisdom listening ; bnt f hMit’lt ne’er 
By teaching make the bad a virtuous man. . 

Do you observe, that in speaking upon the same subjects, he 
contradicts himself ? 

* Mena. So it appears. 

Soc. Can you tell me then of any other thing whatever, 
of which they, who profess to be teachers, are not only not 
held by others to be teachers, but who (confess) to be ignorant 
of it themselves, and who act like knaves in that very thing, 
which they profess to teach ; and where they, who are allowed 
to be men ofponour and virtue themselves, at one time say 
it is to be taught, and at another, it is not ? Those then, who 
are so tossed about in mind about any subject whatever, 
would you say are the master-teachers of it ? 

[37. j Meno. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. If then neither the sophists, nor they who are men of 
honour and virtue themselves, are teachers of this thing, it is 
plain there can be no others beside. 

Mena. I think there can be none. 

Soc. But if no teachers, then no scholars. 

Meno. 1 think the matter is as you say. 

Soc . But we have agreed that the thing, of which there are 
neither teachers nor scholars, is not to be taught. 

Meno. We have agreed.* 

Soc. Of virtue then there appear no where any teachers, 

Meno. It is so. 

Soc . And if *io teachers, then no scholars. 

•Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. Virtue therefore cannot be taught 

Meno. It seems so, h' we have considered the matter rightly ; 
so* that, Socrates, I am led to wonder whether there are any 
men really good $ and if jthere ate, what can be the manner 
of producing good men. * 

Soc. We are in danger, O Meno ! of beif g, both' you and 
I, men of no mark! and that Gorgicg has not taught you 
4 sufficiently, nor Prodicus me. Above all things therabre we 
ought to apply our minds to ourselves, dud to seek a person, 
woo by due way at least would make ‘us better mem X say 
this with an eye to the inquiry lately made j* since ifcbas 
escaped us ridiculously, that it is not only under the guidance 
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of science, thatajBnrs are administered by men rightly and 
mil ; or, jtf wb should not grant that, (namely,) that it is not 
under the conduct of science only, hut of some other thing 
also,] 86 perhaps the knowledge of the means, by which men 
become good, has escaped us. 

Meno . How, Socrates, say you tins? 

[88.] Soc K In this way. Because, since we have rightly 
agreed that good men must be useful to us, this 87 cannot be 
otherwise. Is it not so ? 

Meno . Certainly. 

Soc. And that they will be useful, should they conduct 
affairs rightly, did we not well admit this ? 

Meno . Tea. 

Soc. But are we like persons that have not rightly agreed, 
(in saying) that unless one is prudent, it is not possible to 
conduct (affairs) rightly ? 

Meno . How say you rightly ? 

Soc , I will tell you. If a man, who knew the way to 
Larissa, 88 or wherever else you please, were to walk, and act 
as a guide to others, would he not conduct them well and 
rightly ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. What if one had only a correct opinion about the way, 
but had never gone it himself, nor had any certain know- 
ledge of it, would not he also conduct (others) rightly ? 

Meno. To be sure. 

Soc. And so long as he had anyhow a correct opinion of 
things, of which the other man had a certain knowledge, he 
would not be at all a worse guide, though (only) surmising 
justly, and not knowing (clearly), thqp the other with his 
(perfect) knowledge ? 

Meno. Not at all (worse). 

Soc. Correct opiifign, ttforeforef with regard to correct 
action, is not at a worse guide than (perfect) knowledge. 

• • - 

* The Greek words for the English within brackets are omitted bg all 4 
the MSS. but the one used by Aldus ; nor were they read by Ftcinut 

M Instead of rovrf the sense requires rovr6 V in— 

" The road to Lama is taken as an illustration, because ii was nrost 
femiliar to hfea& who cube from Pharoatas, a city of Thessaly, near 

Larissa. K.. ' ’ 
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.And this it is, which we omitted just now in considering of 
what kind is the nature of virtue, when we said thdt prudence 
only led to right action ; now this is correct opinion. 

Meno . It seems so. 1 

Soc. Correct opinion therefore is not at all less beneficial 

man than (certain) knowledge. 

Meno. In this respect, however, Socrates, it is ; because he, 
who has a (perfect) knowledge, would always attain his 
object ; but he, who had only a correct opinion, would some- 
times attain it, and sometimes not. 

[39.] Soc, How say you ? would not the man who has al- 
ways a corr&St opinion, always attain (his object) so long as 
he had a correct opinion ? 

Meno . It appears to me that he mufet ; so that, this being 
the case, I wonder, Socrates on what account it is that 
science is so much more valuable than correct opinion ; and 
in what respect it is that one is this thing, and the other 
another. 

Soc. Do you know why you wonder ? or shall I tell you ? 

Meno . By all means tell me. 

Soc. Jt is because you never directed your mind to the 
images 89 made by Deedalus. But perhaps you have none of 
them amongst you. 

Meno. With what view do you say this ? 

Soc. Because, if they are not fastened, they run away and 
become fugitives ; but if they are fastened, they stay. 

Meno. And what then ? 

Soc. To possess one of his works unfastened, is, like the 
possessing a runaway slave, a matter of little value, because 
it does not remain. JBut fastened, it is of great value ; for 
indeed they are works of great beauty. ^But why do I thus 
Bpcak of them ? It is with reference to true opinions. For true 
opinions likewise, so long%s they*abide by us, are a valuable 
possession, and procure for us all good things^; bat they are not 
willing to abide a logg time, for they run away from the soul 
v ot $ man; so that they are of little* value, until one has 

19 To these automaton figures of Daedalus* there is an allusion in 
Eu&yphr. <p. 11, B. Suid. in Aatdakov iroiiffiara. Schol. in Eurip. 
Hec. 328. Diod<*. Sic. iv. 76. Pansan. ii. 4, ix. 40. „ Palwphatus c. 
22. Tietc. Chil. i. 19. Gsdi&b. 
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fastened them down by the reasoning respecting their cause. 90 
And. this, friend Meno, is reminiscence, as we before agreed. 
But when they are fastened down, in the first place they be- 
come (perfect) knowledge, and subsequently-abiding. Now 
it is on this very account that (perfect) knowledge is a thing 
more valuable than correct opinion ; and it is by this binding 
that (perfect) knowledge differs from correct opinion. 

Meno. By Jupiter, Socrates, it seems like to 'some such 
thing. 91 

[40.] Soc. And yet I speak thus, not as one knowing, but 
only from conjecture. But that correct Opinion and science 
are two different things, this I seem to myself , not tri con- 
jecture ; but if I should say I knew any thing else, (and there 
are but few things I would say 1 know,) I would set down tikis 
os one of those I do know. 

Meno. And you say rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. What then, (say 1) not rightly this too, that correct 
opinion, having the conduct of any work of action 92 what- 
ever, executes (her office) not at all worse than (perfect) 
knowledge ? 

Meno. And this too I think you say rightly. 

Soc. Correct opinion therefore is a thing not at all inferior 
to (perfect) knowledge, nor less beneficial with regard to 
action : nor is the man, who lias a correct opinion, (inferior) 
to the man of (perfect) knowledge, 

Meno. It is so. 

Soc. And it has been agreed, that a good man is useful. 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. Since then it is not through (perfect) knowledge alone 
that men can be good and useful to their country, (if there 
are any such men,) but by correct opinidh likewise ; and since 
neither of these exists to men by nature, [neither science nor 

* The Greek is alria $ \oyiap$, by a rational actinyit of the cause ; or 
by proving, how and fronpwhat cause it is that they are true. For the 
catuse of every truth^s some other truth, higher and more general, in 
which it is included.# 8. t> 

w In the words, Ioim raeobny rm t there is nothing to which foucocan 
be referred* Picinus has, “ congrua comparatio.** , ** 

w In the Greek text rlripyov rfc is a combination of words 

not to' be found elsewhere ; moreover as tjytttrQai governs a genitive) or 
dative, but not an accusative, perhaps Plato wrote wotytkyn i****nc 
vpdlttoq—vxima&trai rb tpyov ; and We shall thus recover the accusative 
required by drtpyd(trai> 
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correct opinion }; 03 or 04 do you think that either of them 
comes by nature? , < 

Meno. Not L 

Soc. Since then they are not by nature^ neither is it by 
nature that men could have been virtuous. 

Meno* Certainly not. 

Soc. Since then (virtue comes) not by nature we inquired, 
in the next place, whether it is to be taught 

Meno. Just so. 

Soc* Did it not appear to us both, that it was to be taught, 
if virtue were wisdom ? 

Meno. It did. 

Soc . And that if it were to be taught, then (virtue) would 
be wisdom ? 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc* And that, if there were any teachers, it could be a 
thing to l>e taught ; otherwise, not ? 

Meno. Just so. 

Soc* But we have agreed that there are no teachers of it. 

Meno* It is so. 

Soc. We are agreed, therefore, that it is not to be taught, 
nor is it wisdom. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. But we agreed besides, that it was something good. 

Meno . Yes. 

Soc. And that whatever conducted affairs rightly was a 
thing beneficial. 

Meno. We did clearly. 

Soc. And that affairs are conducted rightly by these two 
things only, correct opinion and (perfect) knowledge ; by pos- 
sessing which a mantis a good guide. For what comes from 
fortune is not the effect of human guidance. But where a 
man is the guide to right^ there qfe these two, correct opinion 
and (perfect) knowledge. 

Meno. I think so. / 

Thewords withip^brackets are evidently an explanation . of the pre- 
ceding " neither of these/* a fact passed over by every commentator. 

•* After A in the Greek, follow two wt>:ds, evtf lirfrrqra, which 
Cgm&ri was the first to expunge ; and though Sydenham, and even the 
mord recent editors, have adopted the idea, they have failed to show how 
they' could be foundjiere. There is here evidently seme deep-seated 
corruption. 
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[41.] Soc. Now since (virtue) is not to be taught, Jt is not 
the effect, of (perfect) knowledge. 

Meno. It appears it is not 

Soc , Of the two things then, good and serviceable, one 
has been sot loose, nor can (perfect) knowledge be a guide in 
the administration of civil affairs. 

Meno. I think it cannot 

Soc . Not therefore as being wise in any wisdom, did such 
men take the lead in the state, as Themistodes, and the rest, 
of whom Anytus here has just now spoken. And for this very 
reason they were not able to make others such as themselves ; 
because it was not through (perfect) knowledge they were such. 

Mmo. The case, O Socrates, seems to be as you represent it. 

Soc, If then it is not by (perfect) knowledge, it follows it 
is by correct opinion ; of which politicians making an use, re- 
gulate states, being men not at all superior in wisdom to oracle- 
singers and divine prophets ; for these also utter many true 
sayings, but know nothing of what they utter, 

Mmo. This seem to be very near the fact 

Soc. Is it not meet then, O Meno, to call these men divine, 
who, without possessing a mind concerning what they do and 4 
say, direct many and great things aright ? 

Meno . By all means. 

Soc . Rightly then should we call those men divine, whom 
we just now mentioned, the oracle-singers and the prophets, 
and all poetical persons. And not the least divine of such 
persons should we say that statesmen are, and no less enthu- 
siasts, being inspired divinely, and possessed by the divinity, 
when in their speeches they direct aright many and great 
affairs, without knowing any thing of what they are saying. 

Meno. Certainly we should. * 

Soc. And even firemen, Meno, call good men divine ; and 
the Xacedmmonian^ when they gelebrate with encomiums 
any brave man, say, * This is a divine man/** 6 

Meno. And t|ey appear, 0 Socrates, to speak justly too. 
And yet, perhaps, Aijytus here is offenAd at what you ijpy. 

Sec. I care not. [42»] With him, Meno, we shall fiave* 
Some discourse at another time. But if we, during all this 

" On this espreseion, Casanbort on Athenasus, vi^. p. rfl, refers to 
ArisfiM. Etfau tftosto. vii. 1, where it appears that Lacedemonians sfud 
Stitt in their own dialect 
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conversation, have inquired and spoken correctly, virtue can 
neither come by nature, nor yet be taught, but by a divine 
fate is present to those, with whom it is present, without 
intelligence ; unless amongst statesmen there be such a per- 
son as is able to make another man a statesman; and if 
there be, he might almost be sakl to be such among the living, 
as Homer tells us Tiresias is among the dead ; where, speak- 
ing of him, he says, [Od. x. 495,] that he alone, of those in 
Hades, was intelligent ; but (the rest), like shadows, flitted. 
The same thing would forthwith 00 such a man be, with respect 
to virtue, as a true tiling is compared with shadows. 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, to speak most beautifully. 

Soc. From this reasoning then, Meno, it appears to us that 
to whom virtue is present, it is present by a divine fate. But 
on this poiiit we shall then know the truth, when, previous to 
our inquiries by wlmt means is % irtue present to men, we set 
about searching first, wliat virtue is by itself. But it » now 
time for me to go some where else. And do you, since you 
are persuaded yourself on these points, persuade also your 
guest Anytns here, in order that he may thus become more 
mild ; so that, should you persuade him, it is possible for you 
to do 9 ome service to the Athenians likewise. 

98 None have as yet satisfactorily explained, nor could they explain, the 
meaning of ev6i>c, '* forthwith.*’ Buttinann says that ivvi>c tit} is 
to be rendered “would immediately appear to bo,” as if c&Odg were 
meant merely to draw an inference. 
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Plato, having proved in the Mono the impossibility of teaching 
virtue, in opposition to Gorgias, who boasted he could do it, has in 
this dialogue shown how equally incomjjetent were the Sophists of 
the schools of Protagoras and Prodicus to teach any of the arte and 
sciences, which they not only said they knew, byt the knowledge of 
which they proclaimed they had the power to impart. For, like 
some of the schoolmen of the middle ages, they were wont to speak 
“de omnibus rebus fct quibusdara aliis, with the view of showing,* 
as Horace has recorded, that a Sophist could with equal readiness 
become a cobbler or a king; while to their vaunted universality of 
attainments may be applied the well-known lines of Juvenal in S. 
iii. 73 — 77, who drew nis information partly from personal observa- 
tion, and partly probably from the perusal of this dialogue of Plato, 
or the Clouds of Aristophanes ; between which there is a curious 
coincidence, as remarked by Winckelmann in the Prolegomena to 
the EutbydeniuH, p. xlv. 

Ingemum velox, audacia perdita, sermo 
Promptus et Is®o lorrcntior. Edc, quid ilium 
Esse pules ? Quemvis hominctn seeum attulit ad nos, 
Grammaticus, Khutor, Geometros, Pictor, Alciptes, 

Augur, SchcBiiobates, Medic us, Magus. Omnia novit. 

In genius quick, of desperate impudent, 

Ready in speech, ^pnd th&u Isoms dashing 
More torrent-like, what think you is he ? say. 

He with himsclftbrmgs whorasoe'?r you will. 

Grammarian, Orator, Geometrician, * 

Painter, oileft Wrestler, Soothsayer, Ropedancer, 

Physician, C&njurer. All things he knows. 

With regard to the matter of the dialogue, its object is to shAw 
that the subtleties, on which the Sophists relied to prove and dis- 
prove the same propositions, were in their hands only a play uixAi 
word*; and that, like all such displays of misplaced ingenuity, they 
could lead to no practical and Useful results on questions retopro* ' 

’ vol. in. , a 
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intellectual wisdom or political well-being ; on both of which con- 
joined depends the happiness of man. # 

With respect, however, to the manner in which tne subject is 
treated, Plato has here, as in the Hippias Major, given up occasion- 
ally the character of the serious philosopher and assumed that of 
the laughing one. Foi, as Horace says — 

Ridiculum acri * , 

Fortins ac melius plerumque secat res — 

A knotty point oft ridicule assails 

Strongest and best, where reason nought prevails— 

a doctrine derived, it would seem, from Socrates, who says in Plato 
Lcgg. vii. p. 816; D., that without the aid of ridicule one cannot 
even in serious matters arrive at the truth. 

Did, however, the ridiculous specimens of the subleties of the 
Sophists rest upon the testimony of Plato alone, we might perhaps 
have fancied, that to heighten the effect, he cliosc to draw rather a 
caricature than a portrait of the ]>orsons~, whose pursuits he believed 
to be worse than useless, absolutely mischievous. But we have the 
evidence of Aristotle to show that the picture is not overcharged. 
For in his treatise “ On the Disproofs of Sophists, 1 ’ he has alluded 
to some of the instances produced by Plato; which he would 
scarcely have done, had they not been known as facts rather thap 
as fictions. In truth, it may be said of, the Sophists of Greece, in 
whose schools the orators learnt the rudiments of their art, what 
Gay has sung in his Fables respecting the barristers of more 
recent times — 

I know you lawyers can with ease 
Twist words and meanings as you please ; 

And language, by your skill made pliant. 

Can bend to favour every client. 

They, however, who wish to see even a greater abuse of the 
Sophists of Greece than \s to be found in the dialogues of Plato, 
may turn to Mitchell’s Preliminary Dissertation to his translation, 
or transformation rath6r, of Aristophanes ; where tho writer’s zeal 
lias, as is ollen the case, outstripped his discretion. * 
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THE FEB SONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 

M 

CRITO, SOCRATES, EUTHYDEMUS, 1 D10NY90DORUS, 
CLINIAS, CTESIPPUS. 


CRITO. 

[1.] Who was he, Socrates, with whom you were con- 
versing yesterday in the Lyceum ? where 8 so great a crowd 
stood around you, that though I approached, desirous to hear, 
I could hear nothing clearly. However, leaning over 8 1 looked 
down, and it seemed to me that it was a stranger with whom 
you were conversing. Who was he ? * 

Soc. About which of them, Crito, are you inquiring ? for 
there was not one, but two. 

Cri. He whom I mean, sate the third from you on your 
right hand ; but in the midst of you was a youth, 4 the son of 
Axiochus, who appeared to me, Socrates, to have made a great 

progress, 8 and docs not differ much in age from our Crito* 

• 

1 Although Euthydemus, Dionysodorus, Clinias, and Ctesippus do not 
actually apeak, yet their Ames are given here, as they are reported to 
have taken a part in the ^mvereatfon. - 

• The MSS. vary betwqpn ij and Heindorf, after showing that »} 

could not be used hare, wished to read 7 r o\i% yap, He should have 
adopted found in many MSS ., u where,” which Stolbaum without reason 
rejects. 0 * 

• Bud mis explains virtpicfapqc by “standing on tiptoe and leanmg 
over. • But the word djcpc#anfo<rac, or something like it, answering to 

standing on tip-*toe,” could hardly be omitted, 

4 His name was Clinias. See { 10. 

• Thp verb is generally applied to “hating uuiuo u uiu* 

gress m art, but here it refers to statur 

%2 
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huiua ;® though that one 7 is weazen-faced, 8 but this one lanky 
but of a fair and engaging aspect. * * * § 

8oc. This is Euthydemu9, Crito, about whom you are in- 
quiring : but he who sate by me, on my left hand, was his 
brother Dionysodorus, who also partook of the discourse. 
[2.]° Cirt. I know neither of them, Socrates. 

Soc. They are some new wisdom-mongers, as it appears* 
Cri . Whence do they come ; and what is their wisdom ? 
Sac. They are of a race some where hence, I think of 
Chius; but they migrated to Thurii, 10 and having fled from 
thence, are dwelling for many years about these ports. But 
as to your inquiry (respecting) their wisdom, it is wonderful, 
Crito ; they are indeed all-wise. 1 1 Since even 1 have not hither- 
to known they were pancratiasts : 12 for they arc skilled in every 
kind of contest ; not after the manner of the brother pnnerati- 
MStfl of Acarnania ; 13 for these are able to contend with their 
body alone ; but those, in the first place, are most powerful in 
body, and excel in the contest, which consists in vanquishing 
all men. For they arc very skilful themselves in contending 


* Who, os stated in $ 81. was now an adult. 

1 By Unvoct “ that one,” Stulbnum understands Clinias. and by ovrof, 

'•this one,** Crito bul us : but Hcintlorf, by inivaQ % Crltobulus; while 
Wiuckelmaim refers ovtoq to Euthydemn*. For the reasons that led 
thorn , 1 scholars to such diifcront conclusions, the inquisitive reader must 
turn to their respective notes. 

§ The Greek words crKXr/^pijj; and 7 rpo 0 fp/)c, I have translated “ weazen- 
faced ” and “lanky,” as being perhaps the nearest meanings in English. 
From the conflicting statements of Greek lexicographers and scholiasts 
it is evident that the words have never been thoroughly understood. Fi- 
cinus lias “ ille aridioris quodam corporis habitu, istc grandioris specimen 
pro? so ferre videtur.” * 

• Oil the reading awlSirraugement of tlu* words, spoken by Crito and 
Socrates respectively, Hcindorf, Winckcimang, and Stalbaum all differ. 

,p Thurii, or Thurium, was a town in the southern part of Italy, to 
which the Athenians sent a etlony, and With which a communication was 
long kept up by the mother country. * 

" Here, too, critics ditfer. I have followed St&llUum, although the pas- 
sage is not even now correct 



Brian's account is the more correct, as may be inferred from Aristoph- 
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with their weapons, and they know how to impart their skill 
to any other person who will pay them.. In the next place, 
they are most powerful in judicial contests, and are able 
both to contend themselves, and instruct others, to speak and 
write speeches suited for courts of justice. [3.] Formerly 
they were terrible in these things alone; but now they have 
put a finish to their pancratiastic art ; for the kind of contest, 
which was left by them undone, they have now completed, so 
thnt no one is able to lift (a hand) against them; so skilful 
have they become in verbal contests, and in confuting what* 
ever happens to be said, whether it be true or false. I have 
a mind therefore, Crito, to put myself* under these men ; fbr 
they say that in a short time they can make any other person 
whatever skilled in the very same things. 

Cri . But fear you not, Socrates, for your age, that you are 
already too old ? 

Soc. By no means, Crito, as I have a sufficient argument 
and consolation against fear. For these very men, so to say, 14 
have, though old, begun the study of this wisdom, which ] am 
longing fbr, in the art of contending. For last year, or the 
year before last, they were not wise in the least. [4.] But 
of one thing only I am afraid, lest I should bring disgrace 
upon these strangers, as I do upon the harper Conn us, the 
son of Metrobius, who teaches me even now to play on the 
harp. The boys, therefore, who are my school-fellows, on 
seeing me, laugh, and call Conn us the teacher of old men. 
Lest therefore some one should reproach these strangers with 
the very same thing, and they, dreading this, should be 
unwilling to receive me, I have, Crito, persuaded other old 
men to go thither as my school -fellows ; and here also I 
will endeavour to persuade others ; an if do you frequent the 
school with us. 15 Pfrhaps too, as an allurement, we may 

M The words M so to say,” ha*w no moaning here, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 21$, where I proposed to read wc iirog tiirtlv, 
otiioyfpovrs, in allusiuh to the Homeric word found in IK. V. 793, and ex- 
plained by ynpai in 0£. 0. 350. Others ^tild prefer perhaps uq 
tiros limtp, N koroot ivre , Is coming nearer to thrtlv ylpovrt. a 

w fieJck. teal ov ri irov ovpfoira : where Hcindorf correctly objected 
to jtov, thus united to on imperative. But he did not see that Plato pro- 
bably wrote sol oh y, & re ai, ovpfoira, fbr thus Socrates would fjacetioiJMy 
address Crito, who wo^ like himself, an old man, a# aaboy Stalbaum 
seems to approve of Winckelmann’s ttai ov ri oh trvpfo irfa. For Ficinus 
has “ Sed cur non Ot tu venis t” Or we might read teal oh (ri 08 ;> 
ffvfifoira, <( And do you, (why not ?) come along' with me." 
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bring your sons to them $ for having a hankering after them, 
they will, I know, instruct even us. • 

Cri* There is nothing to hinder us, Socrates, if it seems 
good to you. But first tell me what is the wisdom of these 
men, that I may know what it i9 we shall learn. 

Soc. You shall quickly hear, since I cannot say that I did 
not attend to them ; for I paid great attention; and very well 
remember what they said ; and I will endeavour to relate the 
whole to you from the beginning. [5.] For, by some act of 
a god, I had seated myself alone in the Apodyterium 16 where 
you saw me : and 1 had it just in my mind to rise up ; but as 
I was rising up, there was the accustomed signal of my 
Genius. 1 therefore sat down again ; and soon after those 
two, Euthydeinus and Dionysodorus, entered, and with them 
many others, disciples, it seemed to me ; and having entered, 
they sauntered about in the covered course (of the gymnasium). 
But they had not yet gone two or three rounds, when Clinias 
entered, who you say, and say truly, has made a great pro- 
gress. Behind him there were many others his lovers, and 
Ctesippus too, a youth of the district of Posanea, 17 very 
beautiful and good naturally, except that he was saucy in 
consequence of his youth. Clinias, therefore, seeing me from 
the entrance sitting alone, came straight towards me, and sate 
down on my right hand, as you say. [6.] And Dionysodorus 
and Euthydemus perceiving him, at first stopped and con- 
versed with each other, looking at us on this side and on that 
— for I beheld them very attentively — and then advancing, 
they sate down, Euthydemus by the youth, and the other 
(Dionysodorus) by me, on my left hand. The rest seated 
themselves just as each happened to do. These therefore I 
embraced, not having seen them for some time. After this, 
I said to Clinias, These men, Kuthydenfus and Dionysodorus, 
O Clinias, are wise not i a small* but in great things. For 
they know every thing pertaining to wfcr, fond) whatever he. 
who would be a good general, ought (to knew), the arrange- 
ment and management of encampments,*! 6 and whatever is to be 
& taught for engaging with weapons ,^ 8 gpd they know too bow 

1,1 That *part of the gymnasium, in which those who bathed or exer- 
cised put off their clothes. 

,r One of the districts into which Athens was divided. 

11 From the omission of these words, not found in the version of 
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to render a person able to assist himself in courts of justice^ 
when any one injures him* [7.] Forthus speaking, however, 

I was held in contempt by them ; and both therefore laughed, 
looking at each other. And Eutbydemus sah^Wo no longer 
engage in these matters as being serious, Socrates, but m of 
secondary moment And 1 being astonished . said, Your 
(serious) studies must indeed be beautiful, if such great 
affairs are of secondary moment with you. Now by the gods 
inform me, what is this beautiful study (of yours).— -We 
think, Socrates, said he, that we are able of all men to teach 
virtue in the best and quickest manner.— O Jupiter! I re* 
plied, what a mighty thing are you telling! From whence 
did you get this windfall? 19 1 had hitherto conceived of you, 
for the most part, as 1 just now said, that you were very skil- 
ful in this, 20 to fight in arms ; and this I have said resj>ecting 
you. For when you first tarried here, I remember, you 
publicly boasted of this. But now, if in reality you possess 
this science, may you be propitious. For I invoke you, as if 
you were gods, entreating you to pardon 31 what I have before 
said. But see, Euthydeihus and Dionysodorus, if you have 
boasted truly : for it is by no means wonderful, from the 
magnitude of the boast, that a person should disbelieve.— [8.] 
Best assured, Socrates, that it is so, they replied.— I therefore 
consider you (said I) much more blessed in this possession, 
than is the great king 92 in his empire. But tell me thus 
much, whether you intend to exhibit this wisdom ? or how 
have yon determined ? — We are here, Socrates, for this very 
purpose, as being about to exhibit and to teach, if any one is 
willing to learn. But that all, who do not possess (wisdom), 
will be willing to learn, I am a guarantee : first, I myself (am 
willing), and next, Clinias here; and in addition to us, 
Ctesippus and all theftest here — and I pointed out to him the 

• • f 

ft emus, it is evident thaWTaylor made his English* translation not from 
the Greek, but the Igitin merely. 

19 The word ipuahv was applied to any thing of value found' in the 
road, over which V J5 ppyg v%s the piesidink deity. i 

* So Routh, whom Ileindorf and Sislbaura, strange to say, follow. 9 
But to me the words are fafectly unintelligible. For it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the speaker would himself explain rovro by iv SwAompdxiufcc. 

n It is evident that Socrates » speaking ironically * §For otherwise he 
need not have prayed for pardon. 

* Of Persia: see Mono, f 11. 
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lovers of. Cliniaa, who happened to be standing, round us : for 
Ctesippus at that time was sitting at a distance from CHnias. 
And as it seemed to me, 23 Euthydemus, while Ins was discours* 
ing with me, did by his stooping forward darken Ctesippus’s 
view of Cliniaa, who was seated in the middle of us* [9*] 
Ctesippus therefore wishing to see Ilia boy-love, and at the 
same time curious to hear, was the first to leap up, and stood 
directly opposite to me. Thus too the rest, when they saw 
him do so, stood around us, both the lovers of Clinias, aud the 
friends of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. I therefore* point- 
ing them out to Euthydemus, informed him they were all 
ready to learn. And Ctesippus and the rest very readily as- 
sented; and till of them in common exhorted him to exhibit 
the power of his wisdom. I therefore said, I)o, Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus, by all means gratify these persons, and ex- 
hibit your wisdom for my sake. Now to demonstrate the 
most of the things pertaining to this subject will, it is evident, 
be no small labour; but tell me this, whether you are nble to 
make him alone a good man, who is already persuaded that he 
ought to he instructed by you, or him also, who is not yet 
persuaded, through his not believing that virtue is a thing to 
be learnt, or that you are the teachers of* it. Come then, (say,) 
is it the business of the same art, to persuude a man thus 
affected, that virtue may be taught, and that you are the per- 
sons from whom one could learn it the liest ; or is it of 
another? — [10.] It is (the business), Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus, of the very same (art). — You therefore, Dionysodorus, 
said I, can, the best of all men now existing, exhort to philo- 
sophy and the study of virtue. — We think we can, Socrates. 
— Of other things put off, I said, for another time the exhibi- 
tion, but show us tUis now. Persuade this youth that he 
ought to pliilosopbize, and study virtue? and gratify me, and 
nil these here. For this jbas happened fo him, that both I, 
and all these, are desirous for him ta become the best (of 
men). He is the son of Axiochus, who is descended from 
the Alcibiades of olden times, and th^ cousin of now-living 
* • 

* Vulg. Jf»oi doKtiv words which ha^ puzzled not a little the 
modern editors ; and so perhaps they did Ficinus, who has omitted ipoi 
,'iWai'. Tabor's version, which leads to «c £’ ipoi will seem perhaps 
ip some to solve the difficulty. Sialbaum translates ipoi docetv, "as for 
•..$ 1 remember/ 1 a meaning those words never have aud could not have. 
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Alcibiades ; and his name is Clinias. But te is still yqh|g, 
and we have a fear about him, as is reasonable in the case of 
a youth, lest some one should anticipate us, and by turning his 
mind to some other pursuit, corrupt it. [11.1 You are there- 
fore come moat opportunely ; and* if it makes no difference 
to you, make a trial of the youth and converse with him be- 
fore us. — When X had thus spoken nearly these very words, 
Euthyderaus replied with courage, and even with confidence, 
It makes no difference, Socrates, if the youth is but willing 
to answer.— Nay, I replied, he is accustomed to do this. For 
frequently do these coming ask ihnny questions of, and discourse 
much with him, so that he is sufficiently bold ^answer.* 4 
But how, O Crito, shall I narrate to you Erectly what 
occurred alter this ? For it is no trifling labour to be able to 
take up and go through wisdom so boundless. So that I am 
compelled, as ]>oets are, in beginning the tale, to nm>ke the 
Muses and Mnemosyne. Euthydcmus, then, began, I think, 
after some such manner. — Whether, 0 Clinias. are the men 
who learn, the wise or the unwise? [12.] But the youth, 
through the greatness of the question, blushed, and being at 
a loss, looked at me. And I, perceiving he was flurried, 
said. Cheer up, Clinias, and answer Ijoldly whatever seems 
good to you ; for perhaps you will be benefited 25 to the 
greatest extent. \Vhereu|x>ii Dionysodorus, bending a little 
toward* my ear, and with a smile on his countenance, said, I 
tell you beforehand, Socrates, that in whatever manner the 
youth may answer, he will be confuted. While he was thus 
speaking, Clinias happened to give an answer, so that it was 
not possible for me to exhort the youth to be on his guard. 
And he answered, that the wise are those who learn. Euthy- 
demus, therefore, said, Do you call cert&in persons teachers, 
or not? — He admittedthe did. — [13.] Are not then teachers 
the teachers of those#that l^arn ? A 8 * f° r instance, a harper 
and a grammarian ware the teachers of yofi and other boys, 
and you were thfir disciples. — He assented. — ‘When you 

** The Greek is at prafint, Stem hrtw&c Qappti rh AiroKpivtaBm- 
But since Fiona* translates. “ quocirca conaentaiieum est, ut respouSrro 
audeat,” he probably found %> his MS. w<rre foriv iitcbcfiappilv du abrbv 
avroKpivtaQai) ** So that it is likely he will have the boldness 1? reply.* 

ft The Greek is Ficin. “ juvabit/’ From alienee Bnttmann 

suggested the fi it. middle in the sense of the fut. passive, 

&<fnXr)0ri<Ttk 
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karoed, therefore* you did sot know what you were teaming. 
JSl did not.— Were you then wise, when you were ignorant 
of these things ?— By no means.— If then you were not wise* 
you were ignorant?— Entirely.— You then, when learning 
what you did not know, learned them as being ignorant ?— 
The youth nodded assent.— The ignorant therefore learn, 26 
O Clinias, and not the wise, as you think.— On his saying 
this, the followers of Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, just like 
a chorus on a signal given by the ballet-master, made a great 
uproar and laughed. And before the youth could recover his 
breath, Dionysodorus, taking him up, said well and cleverly 27 
— But, ClinuMp when the grammarian says any thing by word 
of mouth, a* the boys who learn what he so gives out, the 
wise or the unwise? — The wise, said Clinias. — [14.] The wise 
therefore learn, and not the ignorant ; and you did not rightly 
just now answer Euthydemus. — On this, the admirers of these 
men laughed very loudly and made an uproar, struck with 
their wisdom ; but tho rest of us were amazed and remained 
silent. Euthydemus, therefore, perceiving our amazement, 
that we might yet still more wonder at him, did not let the 
lad go, but kept interrogating him ; and, like skilful dancers, 
twisted his inquiries about the same thing in a double (maze), 28 
and said, Whether do learners learn what they know, or what 
they do not know ? And again Dionysodorus said to me in a 
whisper, This also, Socrates, is just such another question as 
the former. — O Jupiter, said I, even the former question ap- 
peared to be honourable to you.— We always ask, said he, Socra- 
tes, such-like questions, from which there is no escape.— [15.] 
Hence you appear to me, said I, to be in high repute amongst 
your disciples. In the mean time Clinias gave an answer to 
Euthydemus, that ledmers learn what they do not know. And 
Euthydemus interrogated him in the same manner as before. 
— Do you not, said he, ^now yqpr letters ? — I do. — Do you 

0 

* jBekk. ol duaBtiQ dpa pavOdvovtn. But afte^fya two MSS. insert 
vofot, which winckeln^nn first adopted, and '&fter'hira Stalbaum. Why 
thou did so is beyond my comprehension, b 

* These words Schleiermacher, Hemdorf, and Stalbaum refer to 
dtfasrptfOeat. But Winckelmann more correSUy, with Fieinus, to M<|£- 
finroc. 

* Winokelmaan was the first to remark, that in hrXa there is an 
allusion to a so-called kind of dance, mentioned by Hesychius* Per- 
haps it was something Uke the modern waltz. 
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1101 then know all,? — Heacknowledged it— When therefore 
any one recites any thing, does he not recite letters? — He 
confessed it— Hence he- recites, said he, something of what 

E u know, if you know all (the letters).— This also he ac- 
iowledged, — * What then, said he, do you not learn* that, 
which some one recites ? — He assented. 29 — But do you learn, 30 
not knowing your letters? — I do not, (said he,) but I learn, 
having known them. 31 — Do you not therefore learn what you 
know, if you know all the letters?— He acknowledged it— 
Hence, said he, you have not answered rightly.— This had been 
spoken mot violently 89 by Euthydemus, when Dionysodorus, 
taking up the discourse, as if it had been a ba%again aimed 
at the lad as at a mark, and said, Euthydemus is deceiving 
you, Clinias. [16.] For tell me, is it not to ieam, to receive 
the science of that which any one learns ? — Clinias assented. 
—But, to know, said he,* is it any tiling else than to possess 
science ? — He acknowledged (it was nothing else). — To know 
not, then, is to not possess science. — He assented to this. — 
Whether then are the receivers of a thing, they who possess 
it already, or they who do not possess it ? — They who do not 
possess it — Have you not then confessed that they who do 
not know, are among those who do not possess ?— He nodded 
assent. — They that learn, then, belong to those that receive, 
and not to those that possess. — He granted it. — They there- 
fore, Clinias, he said, learn, who know not ; and not they who 
know. After this Euthydemus rushed to the third, as it were, 
wrestler-fall, being about to throw 33 down the youth. But 
I, seeing the lad just sinking, and wishing to give him a res- 
pite, lest he should exhibit cowardice before us, 34 said, in order 

88 This answer is wanting in all the MSS. except the one used by Ficin., 
who translates “ Asaensus#st.” 

M The Greek MSS, read, 6 SI — fiavQavtt. Ficinus* version is “ dis- 
cis;** i. e. etiSl—uavddvtic. • • 

81 The word was altered by Routh into # S' but both seem to 
be required, or rathe£ what Plato perhaps wrote, tj S’ he, etSwc rS ctfeg, 
fiavQavu), u 1 learn, said he* haying known their Aape.” 

98 I cannot understand a f&d pa n. FicinuB has "Vix autom— *' t 
88 Steph. Kardkafiutv, tjpinftorf Suggested Karafi aktiv, adopted by 
Bekker and Stalbaum. But Winckelmann prefers the old reading. &>r 
he saw that Heindorf 8 conjecture would make the collocation of the 
words very disjointed. 

M This seems to be the meaning of i}/uv 6,woSn\ui<xtu, But the pas- 
sage is probably corrupt 
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to console him, Do not wonder, Climes, if these discourses ap- 
pear tp you to be unusual. 86 [17.J For perhapsiyou do not 
perceive what the two strangers are doing about you. They 
are doing the same, that persons do in the initiation of the 
Corybantes, when they make an enthronement for him whom 
they are about to initiate ; for there takes place the leading 
out to dance and sports, (as I think you would understand)** 
if you had been initiated in these mysteries* And now, these do 
nothing else but dance, and, as it were, sportively leap round, 
as if after this they would initiate you. Now therefore think 
that you have heard the first part of the sacred rites of so- 
phists. For, in the first place, as Prodicua says, it is neces- 
sary to learn the proper signification of words; which these 
strangers exhibit to you, because yon have not perceived that 
men apply “to learn ” to a thing of this kind, when any one, 
having at first no knowledge respecting a thing, afterwards re-, 
ceives the knowledge of it ; and when any one, having this 
knowledge, dews by this very knowledge look into the very 
same thing, either while being done or being said. But they 
rather call this “to comprehend ” than “to learn;” although 
sometimes they call it “ to learn.” But this, as they show, 
has lain hid from you, that the same word is applied to per- 
sons affected in a contrary manner, both to him who knows, 
and to him who does not know. [18.] Similar to this is 
that which was in the second question ; in which they asked 
you, whether men learn what they know, or wliat they do not. 
These indeed are the playthings of learning. Hence I say 
that, those men are playing with you. But I call these a play- 
thing on this account; because, although some one may, learn 
many, or even all such particulars as these, yet he would not 
in any respect know* better how things exist. However, by 
the difference of words he may play With men, tripping op 
and overturning what tjiey asigrt ; just as they do, who, 

drawing away the stools from under these, who are going to 

& 

” There is evidently somethin!* wrong here, for the reasonings of 
the a wo sophists more than seemed to be unusual. They wore really bo. 
Hence Winckcltminn adopted from five MSS. dXifittg for dqBilg, to 
which Stalbuum objects ; for he did not see that the train of thought re* 
■qtgred — *Do not wonder if these unusual reasons appear to he true*” — 
In QmupaZi, e? <roi fyaivovrai dXtfitlg atfitlg oi Xdyoi, 

* Thereof nothing .in the Greek to answer to the version of Ficinus, 
“ Intelligore to arbitror,” words absolutely necessary for the .sense. 
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si? down, are delighted and laugh, when they see him whom 
they have overturned lying on Tii$ back. Consider therefore 
what boa happened to you from these men as fun. But 
whai is to follow, it is clear, they will exhibit to you as seri- 
ous concerns ; and I will be their guide, that they may give 
what they promised me. For they said they would exhibit 
their exhortatory wisdom : but now, it appears to me, they 
have thought it was requisite first to play with you. 

[19.] Thus far therefore, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
let it have been made a sport by you ; and there is perhaps 
enough of it. But in the next place exhort the lad, and show 
how he must pay attention to wisdom and virtue. But firs! 
I will point out to you how I understand the matter, and what 
I desire to hear concerning it. If, then, I shall appear to you 
to do this in a simple and ridiculous manner, do not laugh at 
me ; for, through a desire of hearing your wisdom, I will 
venture for a time to speak before you off-hand. Endure 
therefore to hear me, both you and your disciples, without 
laughing : but do you, O son of Axioclius, answer me. — Do 
we not all then wish to do well ? Or is this question one of 
the ridiculous, of which I was just now afraid ? For surely 
it is stupid to ask questions of this kind; for who is there 
that does not wish to do well ? — There is no one that does not, 
said Clinias. — [20.] Be it so, said I. — But in the next place, 
since we wish to do well, in what manner shall we do well ? 
Shall we say, if we have many good things ? Or is this an- 
swer still more stupid than the former ? for it is evident that 
this also must be the case. — He assented. — But come, what 
are the things, of those that exist, gtffod for us ? Or does it ap- 
pear to be a thing neither difficult; norljelonging to a solemn 
person, 37 to be at no loss 38 in tl ? For every one will tell 
us that it is good to tffc rich ; yrill they not ? — Certainly, said 
be. — And is it not also (goad)/to be*in health 1 , to be beautiful, 
and to be sufficiently furnished with other things pertaining to 
the body ?*— So it Appeared to him.— But nobility also, power, 
and honours, in one’s ctvn Country are pliinly good. — He^ad- 
,* 

v Ficinus translates mjivtiv by “ cleg&nti ingenio. Stalbaum, by “ ux- 
eellentis.’* Hcindorf says it 4 is the same as oh tpahkov, "1 suspect tlftre 
is some error here. ' / * 

** Stalbaum, with Wmckelmaim, prefers etnrojptlv, found in two MSS:, 
to tvpiTv. 
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mitted it.*-* What thou, said I, yet remains for us among things 
good? Is it to be temperate, just, and brave? Whether, by 
SSpiter, Clinias, do you think that we shall put down these 
things properly, if we consider them os good ? or if we do 
not? for perhaps this may be disputed by some one. But 
bow does it appear to you ? — That they are good, said Clinias. 
—[21.] Be it so, said I ; but in what part of the chorus shall 
We plaice wisdom? among things good? or how say you?— 
* Among things good. — But consider lest among things good 
we omit what is worthy of mention. — But, said Clinias, we ap- 
pear (to have omitted) nothing. — However, I recollecting said, 
But, by Jupiter, we appear to have nearly omitted the greatest 
of things good. — What is that ? said be. — Felicity, Clinias ; 
which all men, anil even the very bad, say is the greatest good. 
— What you say is true, said he. — And I again, correcting my- 
self, said, We have nearly, l Kith I and thou, son of Axiochos, 
rendered ourselves ridiculous to these strangers.— IIow so ? 
said lie. — Because, having placed felicity in the things we be- 
fore enumerated, we now again speak of it. — But why is this 
(improper) ? — It is surely ridiculous to adduce tlmt again, 
which was formerly proposed, and to say the same things 
twice. — [22.] How do you mean ? said he. Wisdom, I re- 
plied, is certainly felicity: this even a boy knows. — And he 
indeed was astonished, so young and simple is he. And I, 
perceiving his astonishment, said, Do you not know, Clinias, 
that as regards the felicity of flute-playing, flute-players are 
the most happy ? — He admitted it — Are not then, said I, 
grammarians also (most happy) as regards (the felicity of) 
writing and reading ? — Certainly. — But what, as regards the 
dangers of the sea. do you Vjiink that any one, so to say gener- 
ally, are more happy tftan wise pilots ? — Certainly not. — Again, 
With whom would you, when* in the ar Ay, more readily share 
in danger and fortune ? ipth k cjpver, or ignorant general ? 
—With a wise one. — And un^er whom would you, when 
you are dangerously ill, more readily be? tyider a clever or 
ignorant physician Under a cl&vertpne* — Is it not there- 
fore? said I, because you think tha\ you would do better, by 
acting with a wise person than an igt^dfant one? — He granted 
it*- Wisdom, then, every where readers men happy ; Sot 
surely no one Am ever err through wisdom ; bat through this 
he must act rightly, and obtain (his end): for Otherwise it 
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would not bo wisdom. — [23.] At lengthy I know not how, we 
summarily ^agreed that this was the ease ; that, to whom wis- 
dom is present, to him nothing of felicity is wanting. * 
After we had agreed on this point, I again asked him, how 
with regard to us would be what had been previously admit- 
ted? For, said I, we admitted that if many good things were 
present with us, we should be happy and do well.— He as- 
sented to this. — Should we then be happy through present 
good, if it did not benefit us, or if it did? — If it benefited us, 
said he.— Would then any thing benefit us, if we only pos- 
sessed it, but did not use it ? As, for instance, if we pos- 
sessed much food, but did not eat it ; or drink, but did not 
drink it; could we be benefited at all? — Certainly not, said 
he.— But if all artificers had every thing requisite prepared 
for them, each for his own work, but did .not use them, when 
thus procured, would they do well [through the possession] 89 
merely, because they jKwsessed every thing which an artificer 
ought to possess ? Thus, if a carpenter had all kinds of in- 
struments and wood prepared for him in sufficiency, but yet 
should fashion nothing, would he be benefited at all from the 
possession ? — By no means, said he. — [24.] But what, should 
any one possess wealth, and all such things as we now de- 
nominate good, and should not use them, would he be happy 
through the possession of these goods ? — He certainly would 
not, Socrates. — It is necessary then, said I, as it seems, that 
lie, who is to be happy, should not only possess good things 
of this kind, but should likewise use them. — You speak truly. 
— Is not then, Clinius, the possession and the use of good 
sufficient to make any one happy ? — It appears so to me.—* 
Whether, said I, if any one uses good things properly, or if 
he does not? — If he uses them properly.— You say correctly, 
said I, for I think the evil is greater if a person uses any 
thing whatever not cprrectlj, than jf he lets* it alone. For 
the former is wrong ; but the latter is neither right nor wrong ; 
or do we not say eo ?— He assented.— What then ? In the 
workmanship and use $f things pertaining to wood, is there 
any thing else that produces a right use than the science 9 of 
■# 

* These word* are evidently a needless repetition; or else we mart 
adopt what Fieinus found in hi* MS., and thus translated into Latin, 
41 Num bene agent propter ipaam duntaxat possessionem eorum, quas ad 
perfectioncm open* requiruntur.*' 
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tt carpenter?— Certainly not, said he. — So too^in the work- 
manship relating to vases, it is science which canals fpt* them 
a right (ub e). 40 — He admitted it.— [25.] Wlieth^r tfen, said 
I # with respect to the use of those goods which wir{tast men- 
tioned, wealth, health, and beauty, is it science, leading and 
directing properly action, which enables us to use every thing 
of this kind properly, or is it any thing else?— It is science* 
said he. — Science, then, imparts to men in possession and 
action, not only happiness, but, as it seems, likewise the well- 
doing.— He confessed it. 

Is there then, said I, by Jupiter, any advantage to be de- 
rived from other possessions, without prudence and wisdom ? 
Will a man be benefited, who, without intellect, possesses 
many things, and performs many actions ? or, with intellect, 
possesses and performs a few? Consider it thus. Will 'he 
not, by doing less, err less V and erring less, will he not. act 
less improperly ? And acting less improperly, will he not be 
less miserable? — Entirely so, said he. — Whether then will he 
perform fewer things being poor, than being rich? — Being 
poor, said he.— And whether being weak or strong? — Being 
weak. — Whether also, being honoured or dishonoured? — 
Being dishonoured. — And whether, being brave -and temper- 
ate, 41 will he do less, or being timid ? — Being timid ? — [26.] 
(Will not then this happen) if he is indolent rather Jhan ac- 
tive ? — He admitted it. — And if he is slow, rather than quick ? 
and if he sees and hears dully, rather than quickly ? — In every 
thing of this kind we agreed with each other. — And to crown 
all, I said, it very nearly appears, Clinias, that, with respect 
to all the things which wo first asserted to be. good, the con- 
clusion is not about this, that they are, taken by themselves, 
good naturally, but, Vs it seems, that they exist in tins man- 
ner; that if ignorance guides them, Vhey are greater evils 
than their contraries, by l*pw muqjk the more capable they are 
of ministering to that evil leader ; but> that if prudence and 
wisdom lead them, they are greater goods ; Vbut that taken by 
thejnselves, neithei 4 of them is of any worth.— It appears, 

* i 

In the Greek, after r6 Apftoc, Stalbaun* thinks gpqtr&u, found just 
* feye, is to bo supplied. So Ficinus has “ rectum nsum soientfa prast&t/* 

** As, there is* nothing in the replv of Clmias corresponding to “and 
temperate/* it is evident there are either too many words in the question 
or too fHr in the answer. 
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said ha, to be as yon day. — What then, from what had been 
said, tafae^^ltcse to us ? Id it any thing else than this, that 
not one Of' the other things is either good or evil, but that 
of thes^~TO&g two, wisdom is a good but ignorance an ill ? — 
He assented. 

Let ns then, said I, consider further, what still remains. 
Since we all of us are eager to l>c happy, and we appear to 
become such from using things, and from using them rightly, 
and science affords the correctness (of use) 42 and felicity, it is 
requisite, as it seems, that every man should by all possible 
means endeavour to become most wise ; or is it not so ? — It 
is so, said he. — [27.] And he ought to think 48 that he receives 
this from his father, guardians, friends, and the rest, who pro- 
fess themselves to be his lovers, much more than wealth ; and 
to beg and pray strangers and fellow-citizens to impart wis- 
dom, is in no respect base ; nor is it reprehensible, Clinias, 
for the sake of this, to act the minister and slave to a love? 
and to every man, and to willingly serve him in any honour- 
able service whatever, through an ardent desire of becoming 
wise. Or does it not appear so to you ? said L — You appear, 
said he, to me to speak very well. — If, said I, Clinias, wisdom 
can indeed be taught, and docs not exist of its own accord 
among men. For this is yet to be considered by us, and lias 
not yet been assented to by me and you. — But to me, said he, 
Socrates, it appears that it can be taught. — And I, being de- 
lighted, said, you speak beautifully, 0 best of men ; and you 
have done well in liberating me from a long inquiry about 
this very thing, whether wisdom can, or cannot be taught. 44 
[28.] Now therefore since it appears to you that it can be 
taught, and that it is the only thing whi#h can make a man 
happy and prosperous, would you say that any thing else is 
necessary than to philosophize ? And have you a mind to do 
this? — Entirely so, Scfcrates, %aid he? os mucli’as possible.— 

48 The words 44 of u|e,” have been inserted from Ficinus , 41 rcctitu- 

dinera— usus. M They are absolutely accessary to preserve the train yl' 
ideas. * 

49 To explain this difficult p^Sstge, which he says is perfectly sound, 

Stalbaum, after HeindorC gives a version of what is not in the G recta 
text. 9 • 

44 As the object of the Meno is to inquire whether virtue can or cannot 
be taught, it is probable that this dialogue was written about the same 
tuce .as that. 

VOL. m. 
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And I, delighted to hear this, said* My pattern, O Dionyso 
dnrus and Euthydemus, of exhortatory discourses, such as I 
dosired them to be, is of this kind, like a common person’s 
perhaps, and stated at length with difficulty: but let which- 
ever of you is willing, do this very thing according to art, and 
exhibit it to us. But if you are not willing to do this, show to 
the lad in order, from the point where I left off, whether he 
ought to get every science, or whether there is one, which, 
when he gets it, he will necessarily be a happy and good man ; 
and what that science is. For, as I said in the beginning, it is 
of great consequence to us that tills youth should become 
wise and good. 

[29.] This then, Crito, did I say ; and I paid very great 
attention to what followed, and considered ufter what manner 
they would handle the discourse, and whence they would 
begin, while they were exhorting the youth to study wisdom 
and virtue. Dionysodor us then, \v ho was the elder of them, first 
begun the conference ; and all of us looked at him, as about 
to hear immediately some wonderful reasons ; which indeed 
happened to us. For the man, (Vito, commenced an admirable 
discourse, which it is proper for you to hear, os being an ex- 
hortation to virtue. 

Toll me, Socrates, said he, and the rest of you, who express 
a desire for this youth to become wise, whether you are jest- 
ing when you make this assertion, or truly and seriously 
desire it?— It was them I perceived, that they thought w r e 
had been previously jesting, when we exhorted them to con- 
verse with the youth, and .that on this account they too had 
been jesting, and had not been acting seriously by him. Per- 
ceiving this, I said^ still more strongly, that we were serious 
in a wonderful degree. And Dionysodorus said, See, Socrates 
that you do not (hereafter) deny wltlat you now assert. — I 
have considered this, said I : for I shall never deny it. — [30.1 
What is it then, said lie ? Say ydh tiiat you wish him to be- 
come wise ? — Certainly. — But. said he, is Clinias now wise or 
not ? — He says, nol yet at all, and h& is no braggart.— But do 
yon, said he-, wish him to become wise, and not be unlearned ? 
—We acknowledged it. — Do you not then wish him to be- 
come what he is not ; and to be no longer what he now is ?— 
And I, on hearing this, was confused. But he, on my being 
confused, taking up the discourse, said, Since you wish him 
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to be no longer whet he nowis, yon wish, as* it seems, for 
him to perish* And yet such friends and Wore: would cert 
tainly be of much worth, 4 * who should consider it a thing of 
great moment for their boy-loves to perish. Ctesippus on 
hearing this was indignant, on account of his love ibr the 
youth ; and said, 0 Thurian stranger, if it were not rather 
rude to say so, 1 would say, On your head be the evil; 46 for 
knowing what do you falsely ascribe to me and the rest a 
thing of this kind, which I think it is unholy to assert, that I 
should be willing for this youth to perish. 

[31.] But, said Euthydemus, does it appear to you, 
Ctesippus, that it is possible to speak falsely ? — By Jupiter, 
said he. it does, unless I am mad, — Whether, when a person 
is asserting a thing about which there is a discourse, or when 
not asserting it. — When asserting it. — »If then he asserts 
it, lie does not say any thing else of things existing than 
what he asserts? — For how should he do otherwise, said 
Ctesippus But of existing thingB that, of which he speaks, 
is one apart from the rest. — Certainly. — Does he then, when 
he speqjfcs of that thing, not speak of that which has a being ? 
— Yes. — But he who speaks of that which is, and of existing 
beings, speaks the truth ; so that if Dionysodorus speaks of 
beings, he sjMjaks the truth, and utters nothing false against 
you. — He does so, said he ; but he, who says this, added 
Ctesippus, does not speuk, Euthydemus, of beings. — To this 
Euthydemus (replied), Are non-entities any thing else than 
things which are not ? — They are not. —Therefore, non-entities 
, are beings no where. — No where. — Is it possible then for any 
one to do any thing about non-entities, *so as to make them to 
exist no where ? 47 — It does not appear to jne, said Ctesippus, 
that he can.— [32.] What then ? When orators speak to 

* Unless this is said ironically, the sense would require, as Taylor 
translated, " of tittle wort If” — in Greek, no* tcairot ifo\\ov f but icairoi 
uv iroWaiu . • 

" That is, ** to perish." 

* T This is the English for tta Latin of Ficinus. jfhe Greek is a mass 
of corruption, as Winckelxnann has the honesty to confess. Stalbaflpi 
adopts the reading found in three«MSS., wVr' betlva yt KA ttviq, voiyamv 
dv— ana renders the passage thus : 41 Is it possible for any one to do anv 
thing about non-beings, iso that any person whatever may* do to t Clinks 
what does not exist?” But why there should be any allusion to Clinius 
ho does not state. Besides, after voutv correct Greek requires not ' the 
dative but accusative. / 

, r 2 ' 
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the people, do they nothing ? — They do something, he re- 
plied. — If, then, they do something, do they not also make 
something ? Yes. — To speak, then, is to do and to makef- 
ile assented. — But no ope, said he, speaks of non-entities : for 
he would make something ; but you haro acknowledged that 
no one can make non-entities : so that, according to your rea- 
soning, no one can assert things which are false; but if Diony- 
sodorus speaks, he speaks things which are true, and he speaks 
of entities. — By J upitcr, said Ctesippus, (it is so,) Euthydemus. 
Yet he speaks of entities after a certain manner, though not as 
they subsist. — How say you, Ctesippus ? said Dionysodorus. 
Are there some who speak of things as they are? — There are 
indeed, said he ; and these arc men worthy and good, and 
who assort things which are true. — What then ? said he $ are 
not good things, well, and things evil, ill-conditioned ? — [33.] 
He conceded. — And do you not acknowledge that the worthy 
and the good speak of things ns they are ? — I do.— The good 
therefore, Ctesippus, said he, speak ill of evil things, if they 
speak of them as they are, — Truly, said he, by Jupiter, they 
do very much so of bad men, for example ; among whom, if 
you are persuaded by me, you will be careful not to fie num- 
bered, lest the good should speak ill of you ; because you well 
know that the good speak ill of the bad.— Do they not also, 
said Euthydemus, speak in high terms of great men, and in 
warm terms of the fervent ? — Very much so indeed, said Cte- 
sippus ; of cold men therefore they speak coldly, and assert 
that they converse (frigidly). 49 — You ore abusive, Ctesippus, 
said Dionysodorus, you arc abusive. — Not I, by Jupiter, said 
he ; for, Dionysodorus, I love you ; but I admonish you as 
my companion, and, I endeavour to persuade you, never in my. 
presence to so rudely assert, that I wish for the destruction of 
those on whom I set a great value. w 
[34.] I then, since thay seemed to me to conduct themselves 
in a rather rude manner towards each other, had some fun 

c 

i' ^ ' 

g** On the difference between vparTtiv and iroulr, see Hemdorf in 
Charmid. j 23, p. 363, A. * 9 , 

49 This word Ficinus has alone preserved in his version,— 1 11 ainntyns 
disserere frigidc.” How strange that the recent editors should have 
failed to remark that ^vxp^c was evidently wanting after dioAlyirfm. 
With the passage of Plato may be compared that of Aristoph* in 
Thesm. 168* 
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with Ctcsippus, and said, It appears to me, Ctesippua, that we 
ought to redfeive from the strangers what they assert, if they 
are willing to give, and not to contend about a word. For if 
they can destroy men in such a manner, as to mako them, from 
being wicked and senseless, good and wise, and this too 
whether they have discovered themselves, or learnt from some 
other person a corruption and destruction of this kind, so that 
having destroyed him who is wicked, they might afterwards ex- 
hibit him an honest man,— if they know how to effect this, and 
it is evident that they do know ; for they say that their new- * 
ly discovered art does make men good after being wicked,— 
we must therefore 60 consent' to this. Let them destroy the 
lad, and make him and all the rest of us wise. But if you 
young men are afraid, let the trial be made on me, as if I were 
a Carian ; 51 since, though an elderly man,- 1 am prepared to 
run the risk ; and I deliver myself up to this Dionysodorus, 
as (Polios w ) did to [Medea] the Colchian (woman). Let hitfi 
destroy me, and, if he will, boil me, or do whatever (else) he 
pleases with me if he does but render me a good man. [35.] 
And Ctesippus said, I also, Socrates, am prepared to deliver 
myself to these strangers, if they wish, for them to flay me more 
than they flay at present, provided my skin does not end in 
a bladder, like that of Marsyas, but in virtue. Dionysodorus 
indeed here thinks that I am angry with him. I am not, how- 
ever, angry; but I contradict what I think he has not well 
said against me. But do not, said he, my noble Dionysodorus, 
call contradiction reviling ; for reviling is a different thing. 

To this Dionysodorus replied. Do you, Ctesippus, compose 
your discourse, as if contradiction existed? — w Entirely, and 
very much so, said he; or do you, Dionysodoius, think that there 
is not contradiction ? Yoty could not, said he, prove that at any 

** This 41 therefore*’ is manifestly absurd? After t? lirtfrratrQov we 
must write not <ntyx**pi)au>iibv of>v 9 but <rvyx^P^ofuv with two MSS. 
and omit obv with one. t Stalbaurn vainly defends o»V. 

" As if 1 were a person of id> value, os the Gariajfc were said to be ip 
war, and hence frequently captured and sold as slaves; when they wer# 
sometimes put to the torture, faf the benefit of their masters. 

M From (he mention of Medea, it is evident that in thq words " boils 
me*’ Plato alluded to Prims ; who suffered himself to b^cut tip and 
boiled in a magic cauldron, in the vain hope of bring made young again. 
The some story Cicero hod in mind, De Senectut. $ 23, •* nec me, tau- 
qtram Peliarn, reeoxent” 
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time! since yon have heard no one contradicting Aaotlter.**— > * 
True, snid he; but let ns now hear* whether I can ffrove it to yo»i 
by Ctesfppus contradicting Dionyaodorus. Could you give a 
reason for this ? 54 — By all means, said he. — What then ? snid 
he; are them words 58 for each of the things that exist? — 
Certainly, said he. — Whether, then, as each thing is, or as it 
is not ? — As it is. [36.] For if you remember, Ctesippua, said 
he, we have just now shown that no one speaks of a thing as 
it is not. For no one is seen to speak of that which is not. 
But why this ? said Ctesippus. Do you and I contradict the 
leas ? — Whether then, said lie, shall we contradict, if we both of 
us pronounce AG the word for the same thing, or shall we thus 
assert the same thing ? — He admitted (we should). — But, said 
* he, when neither of us gives the word for that thing* shall wfc 
then contradict ? Or, (will it not follow,) that thus neither will 
have made? any mention at nil of the thing ? — And this too he 
granted. — But, said he, when I pronounce the word for that 
thing, and you for some other thing, do we then contradict each 
other? Or do I then speak of that thing, but you do not speak 
of it in any respect whatever ? And how can he, who does 
not speak of a tiling, contradict him who docs? 

And Ctesippus indeed was then silent. But I, wondering 
at the reasoning, said, How say you, Dionysodorus ? For, 
though 1 have heard this reasoning often, and from many, yet 
I have always wondered at it. For Protagoras and others 
still more ancient have made much use of it. But to me it 
always appears to bo wonderful, through its subverting the 
reasoning of others and itself too. I think, however, that I 

ki — m s uc ] 4 (he literal translation of this passage ; out of which none 
of tho editors have, either with or without alterations, been able to elicit 
an atom of sense. * 

m So Stalbaum translates. But irapkx HV fr°Y 0V ** “ to give a reason,'’ 
while wjr*x«*r \6yov is “ it bear wifSi a reason," or " a speech," as in 
Protug. p. 338, D., and Gorg. p. 465, A., (fuoted by Stalbaum himself. 
More correctly then did Taylor translate, 11 Cai^ you bear a discourse." 
l|outh explains thetvords ’H Kal vir6trx*VG roorow Xdyor — “ Would " 

sou answer me on this point?" and attributes the whole question to 
Dionysodorus, in which he is followed 1 by Winckelmann and StaU>. 

* w Ficinus, uncertain how to translate \6yot f has rendered it “ senno- 
nes raSionesuuc,” 

m Herndon's .conjecture, Xjiyorrec for yvovrec, has been confirmed by 
two MSS. TJte fact is, that if \6yoc be translated 41 word," the sense 
requires Xiyiririz ; if “ reason," then y»' 0 *'r*c must be retained. 
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shall learn its truth the beat from ypu. [37.} 57 Is the reason- 
ing then’ other (than this), that it ia not possible to assert 
things which are false ? For this is the force of the argument. 
Is it not? And that the speaker asserts things which art- 
true, or does not assert ? w He admitted it. Whether, then, 
is it not possible to assert tilings which are false, but possible 
to form a false opinion ? — It is not possible, said be, to form 
even a false opinion. — There is then, said I, no such thing as 
a false opinion at all. — There is not, said he. — Neither then 
is there ignorance, nor are then? ignorant persons. Or would 
not this be ignorance, if there were the power to speak 
falsely of things ? — Certainly, said he. — But, said 1, this is 
not possible.— It is not, said he. — Do you make this assertion, 
Dionysodorus, for the sake of talking, that you may say what 
is strange ? or do you really think that no man is ignorant ? 
— Confute, said he, the assertion. Is it possible, according to 
your assertion, to confute when no man speaks falsely ? — lb- is 
not, said Eutbydemus. — Neither did I, said Dionysodorus, 
order you to confute,.** For how can any one order that, 
which does not exist ? — O Eutbydemus, I said, I do not clearly 
understand these clever and coherent assertions ; but I have, 
somehow a muddled perception of them. Perhaps then I 
shall ask something rather unpleasant ; but do you pardon me. 
See then. [38.] For if it is neither possible to speak falsely, 
nor to entertain a false opinion, nor to be ignorant, neither is 
it possible for any one to err, when he does any thing. For 

5? — w Here too ia another passage, which Heustle was the first to confess 
had become confused. Ficinus has, what is at least intelligible, “Num 
sibi id vull serin o, lit falsa dicerc impossible sit, oportealque ilium, qui 
loquitur, vera proferre, vol omnino non loqui.” $ 

w Heusde was the first to notice the difficulty here. For Dionysodorus 
had just before bid Socrates#! o confute. He, therefore, proposed to read, 
Oitfr &p UiXevoir, fyif, wQfvv tirj 6 Aiovvtrofitopoc, IfytiyEai, “ Nor did 1 
bid yon, said he, as did Dionydbdorus j#st now, to confute.” This 
emendation so simple has iieen rejected by Winckelinaitn, who fancies 
there is some nice distinction, which, however, he docs not point out, 
between and IgeXf y£4k : while Stalbaum, tffter asserting that ^h<? 

loomed hate vainly tortured their brains about the meaning, adds, not 
very wisely, that no one will # e&ily discover, by conjecture, what Plato 
really wrote. Ho was then not aware, that there is a lacuna here, supplied 
in part by three MSS. : " And do you not order me now EutJfydeinu«, 
said I. — (No.) For how, said he, can one order that which docs not ex- 
ist f ” In Greek, OWi atXffatf In iw, if v V lyu, iJ VMtititifit ; Td ydp 
l*t) dr 4r nf, $ d* he, Ktktfocu ; 
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the doer cannot err in what' he does. Do you not say so?— 
.Just so, said he. — This then, said: I, is the unpleaj^frquestion. 
For if we do not err, either acting, or speaking, or thinking, 
if this be the case, of what, by Jupiter, are ye come as the 
teachers ? Did you not just now say, that you could, the best 
of all men, impart virtue to a person willing to learn ?— Then 
said Dionysodorus, taking up the discourse, Are you such a 
crone/’ 9 Socrates, as to remember now what we first said, and 
would even now remember any tiling I said last year, yet do 
not know how to use what has been said at present ?— For 
(the words), said I, are difficult (to understand), and very 
reasonably so ; for they are spoken by wise men ; since it is 
very difficult to make use of the last words you are saying. 
For what do you mean, Dionysodorus, by the expression, u I 
know not how to use* 1 ? Does it not mean this, that I do not 
know how to confute it ? Since, 1 60 tell me, what other con- 
ception do you form of these words, w I do not know how to 
use the words.” — [39.] But what you say, said he, this is 
very difficult to use. Since 00 answer. — (What,) before you 
have answered Dionysodorus ? said I. — Will you not answer? 
said he. — Is it just? (said 1). — It is certainly just, said he. — 
For what reason ? said I. Or is it plain that it is for this ; 
l»ecause you, a very wise person in words, have now come to 
us, and know when you ought to answer, and when not ; and 
now you will not answer a jot, as knowing that you ought 
not. — You are a babbler, said he, and are careless in answer- 
ing. But, my good man, be obedient and answer ; since you 
acknowledge that I am a wise man. — I must yield then, said 
I, and, as it seems, to necessity ; for you are the ruler. Ask, 
then. — Whether then do things that have a soul understand? 
or soul-less things 4 also ?— Those that have a soul.— Do yon 
know then, said he, any word that Ihjs a soul ? — Not I, by 
Jupiter. — [40.] Why tfeen did ^ou just now ask me, what 
my word understood? 61 — For what eke, said I, than because 

w Tho English " cr$ne ” is evidently derved tfom the Greek Kpopo& 
Imwhich was meant “ an old fool/* as shown by Aristoph. 926, 
X$9)k. 1458. Winckelnmnn, however, etill sticks to found hi all 
the MSS. but two. 

o«o_«o j n two places, “ since ” is perfectly absurd, although not no- 

ticed by any editor. In fact, the whole passage is a mass of corruption. ’ 
arising chiefly irom interpolations. 

,l In the original, 8, n /to* vooi rb pifria, literally, M what my word 
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I have erred through my stupidity : or, did I not err, but 
rightly said this too, when 1 asserted that my words under- 
stood? Whether then will you say that I did err, or I did 
not? For if I have not erred, neither will you confute, 
although you are a wise man $ nor have you the power to 
make use of my assertion ; but if I have erred, neither thus 
do you speak rightly, in saying that it is not' possible to err. 
And I say this not in opposition to what yon asserted last 
year. But this discourse, said I, 0 Dionysodoras and Euthy- 
demus, seems to remain in the same state, and still, as of old, 
having thrown down others, to fall itself ; nor for this not to 
happen has it been discovered even by your art, and this too 
so wonderful for the accuracy of reasoning. — Ctesippus then 
said. You certainly s ay wonderful things, O men of Tlmrii 
or Chios, or from whatever place you are, and by whatever 
name you delight to be called ; as you care not to talk wildly. 
— [41.] And 1, fearing lest reviling Bhould take place, again 
softened down Ctesippus, and said, What I told Clinias just 
now, I say also, Ctesippus, to you, that you do not know the 
wisdom of these strangers how wonderful it is. They are, 
however, unwilling to exhibit it to us seriously ; but are imi- 
tating Proteus the Egyptian 62 sophist, and deceive us by their 
sorcery. Let us, therefore, imitate Meflelnus, 62 and not sepa- 
rate ourselves from the men, till they have thoroughly shown 
us on what point they are serious ; for I think that something 
of theirs very beautiful will appear, when they begin to be 
serious ; and let us beg and exhort and pray them to exhibit 
themselves thoroughly. 

It seems then good to me to again point out in what man- 
ner I prayed them to appear to me ; foivL will endeavour, as 
far as I can, to go through all in order 62 from where I then 
left oi£ that I may c^ffl them out to pity me ; and that com- 
miserating me on a tentcr-hc^k and acting seriously, they may 
act seriously themselves. But do you, Clinias, said I, enable 
me to recollect fspm what point We broke off. [42.] As I 

* •. 

understood for mo,” the wordfl*>f Socrates are perverted by the sophist, 
that he might play on die vefb “ understand.” Tayloji. # 

®- 1 * Plato here, and in Euthyphr, p. 15, and Pseudo-Plato in Ion, p. 
541, refer to Bom. Od. iv. ib 4. * 

* The wovd irav t which is required by iftfc and &u\9dv f has been 
luckily preserved in three Jd$S. 
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think, we broke off some where there, when we acknowledged 
at last that we ought to philosophize ; did we not ?r- Yes, said 
be.— -But philosophy is a possession of knowledge ; is it not 
so? said I. — Yes, said he.— By possessing then what know- 
ledge, shall we rightly possess it ? Is not this the simple fact, 
that (it is by possessing) that (knowledge) which will benefit 
as ? — Certainly, said he. — Would it then benefit us at all, if 
we knew t6 know 64 by going about in what part of the earth 
the most gold hail been dug? — Perhaps so, said he. — But 
formerly, I replied, this was our decision, that we should gain 
nothing, even though, without labour, and without digging 
the earth, .all the gold (that exists) should be ours. So that 
if we knew how to make the rocks of gold,® even this know- 
ledge would be nothing worih : for if we knew not how to 
use the gold, (its possession) would appear to be of no ad- 
vantage. Or do you not remember ? said I. — I remember 
very well, said he. — Nor, as it seems, will any advantage be 
derivtMl from any other science, either relating to 'money 
matters or to medicine, or to any other, by which a person 
knows how to make any thing, but does not (know) how to 
use wlmt lie makes. Is it not so ? — lie assented. — Nor even 
if there were a science to make men immortal, without their 
knowing how to makt* use of such immortality, would there 
be, it seems, any advantage from it, if it is fair to infer any 
thing from what lias been previously admitted. — In all these 
points we both agreed. 

[43.] There is a need then, O handsome youth, of some sci- 
ence of such a kind, said I, os that there may concur in it both 
the power to make, and the knowledge how to use that which 

w Not a single edit or *h as seen the absurdity of the expression, hrurT&i- 
j*fQa yiyvwffKuv, and still less that the sense squires hr nrratfitQa ytyw- 
hKfiv, i. c. “ knew to proclaim for the two words are constantly con- 
founded, as 1 have shown in JPoppo’s Krolrgoifl. p. 314, and I could now 
add not a few places more. Ficiuus has inertly “ si sciremus, qmbus in 
terns auruni multum effodiatnr.” 

** From this passage it w ould seem that i$ Pinto’s time some attempts 
hof been made to discover the philosopher's stone ; unless it be said that 
there is an allusion to the circumstance mentioned in the fragment of a 
comedy by Eubulus, called Glaucus, who* like Proteus, was a marine 
deity, ami was feigned to say — “ We once the sons of Cecrops did per- 
suade To ttiardn out to Hymeltus, and with arms la hand and' three 
days* food against the ants; Since groins of molten gold hod there 
appeared, 0 
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one makcs.~*It appears so, said he«— ^Wo are far then, it 
seems, from being skilful lyre-makers, or from possessing any 
knowledge of that kind ; for there the art that mokes is on 
one aide, and on the other the ait that uses, (and there is a 
division about the same thing). 66 For the lyre-making and 
the harp-making (arts) differ very much from each other. Is 
it not so?— He assented, — Nor shall we, it is plain, require 
the flute-making art : for this is another such-like art/'? — He 
was of that opinion. — But, by the gods, said I, if we should 
learn the art of composing speeches, is this the art from the 
possession of wfiich we should be happy ?— 1 think not, said 
Clinks, taking up the (discourse). 68 — Of what proof, said I, 
do you make use ? — 1 see, said he, some speech-makers, who 
do not know how to use their own speeches that they make 
themselves, just as lyre -makers do with their lyres ; 60 but 
here are others able to use the speeches which those have 
made, although unable to make speeches themselves. '• It is 
plain, then, that with respect to speeches, the art of making 
is separate from the art of using thorn. — [44.] You appear to f 
me, said I, to give a sufficient proof that the art of speech- 
makers is not that art, by the possession of which a person 
would be happy ; and yet I thought that here would appear 
the science, of which for a long time we have been in search. 
For to me those very speech-inakers, Clinias, appear to be 
vastly wise, when 1 am in their company ; and tills very art 

w After all the efforts of scholars to recover what Plato wrote, I con- 
fess my inability to understand a word of what is found in Stulbaum’s 
text. Ficinus has, “ Permultum igitur abest, nt lyrarum f&bros esse nos 
opnrteat; talemque scientiam ossequi. In his enitn ars elfiriens ab arte, 
quo? utitur, circa idem distinguitur:” which ij precisely whuMke train of 
ideas requires. ¥ 

Instead of the sens# contained in these words, Ficinus lias more to 
the purpose— 4 * Ka siquidem nb ilia, qua# utitur, discrcpat.” 

* Taylor omitted ‘•taking# up (ih<# discount)” answering to the 
(frock liroXafittiv, bcofflse he found in the l^atiu of Ficinus no transla- 
tion of that word i while all the more reeftnt editors have failed to 
observe that vvoXafaip i# never, and could b« never, introduced into a 
reply. There is some error here, which 1 will leave for others to 

The remedy, 1 suspect, is not far off. 

* Ficinus has, what is flinch more clear' than the Greek, “pcriitdc uli 
nescient, ac lyra fabri ipsi lyramm, qui ad aliorum turns lyr|s consirux- 
erunt, qua* et K qui iltis utuntur, faccre nesciiuit,” t. e. “just as lyre- 
makers themselves, who make lyres for the use of others, cannot use the 
lyres, which those, who use them, cannot make/’ 
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pf theirs also appears to be something divide md derated 
This, however* is by no means wohderiuh For aids a por- 
tion of the art of charming, and is but a little inferior to it $ 
for the art of charming is that by which vipers; 70 and ph&» 
langia, 71 and scorpions, and other wild animals, and even 
diseases are charmed ; but this happens to be the charming 
and soothing of judges, and of persons assembling at public 
meetings, and of other mobs. Or are you of a different 
opinion ? — I am not, said he ; but it appears to me as you 
say. — Where then, said I, shall we yet turn ourselves ? to 
what art ? — I do not well see the way, said he. — But I think, 
said I, that I have discovered (the art). — What is it ? said 
Clinias. — The art of a general, Baid I, appears to me, more 
than any other, to be that, by possessing which a person would 
he happy. — It. does not appear so to me. — Why not ? said I. — * 
This is certainly a man-hunting art. — What then? said L — 
[45.] No (part), said he, of tlie hunting art itself 77 extends 
beyond hunting and getting into the hand ; but when persons 
have got into their hands what they have hunted, they are 
not able to use it; but hunters and fishermen assign it to 
cooks. But on the contrary, geometricians, astronomers, and 
those skilled in arithmetic — for these also are of the hunting 
art — for each of these 73 do not make diagrams, but find out 
things existing. As then not knowing how to use them, but 
only to hunt for them, they deliver up their inventions for 
those to make a bad use 74 of in dialectics — such at least of them 
as are not very stdpid. — Be it so, I said, O most beautiful and 
most wise Clinias. But is such the case ? — Certainly. And 
thus in the same manner, said ^ he, generals, when they have 
. taken a city or camp, deliver it over to statesmen ; for they 
know not how to use the things they have taken ; just HS| I 

* Routh quotes from VirgU, iEn. vii. 255, M Vipereo generi et graYiter 
spirant ibus hydris Spargere qui somnos cantuqtfe manuque solebat Mtd- 
cebatque iras et raorsus arte levabat.” 

n The phttlangia were a kind of venomous* animal, with many legs, 
v d ; ke of spider. 

n Out of this corrupt passage no editor has yet been able to make 
any Jhing satisfactorily, 

^ Here too is another corrupt passage; where a future editor of Plato 
wilt find not a litffe to try his sagacity. 

74 t his is the proper meaning of Karaxp^au Hence it is evident 
that Plato is speaking ironically. Otherwise he would hate said xpfritat. 
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think, the catchers of quails deliver them up to quail-feeders. 
[46.] If-then, lie said, we are in want of that art which, 
whether making or hunting, knows itself how to use what 
R possesses, and is such an art as will render us happy, we 
musty said ho, instead of the general's seek out some other art. 

Cri. What say you, Socrates? Did that lad talk thus ? 

Soc. Do you not tliink he did, Onto ? 

Cri. By Jupiter, I do not indeed. For I think if lie had 
spoken thus, lie would not have wanted either Kuthydcmus 
or any other man for his instruction. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, was it not Ctcsippus that spoke thus ? 
for I do not remember. 

Cri. What, Ctcsippus ? 

Sac. This, however, I well know, that it was neither Eu- 
thydemus nor Dionysodorus who spoke thus. But, good 
Crito, was it not some divinity, who being present said these 
things ? For 1 well know that I heard them. 

(St, It is so, by Jupiter, Socrates; and to me it appears 
very much so indeed, to have been some divinity. But after 
this, did you still search out anv art? And* have you dis- 
covered or not that, for the sake of which you made the 
search ? 

[47-] Soc. Whence, blessed man, did wo discover it ? But 
we were altogether a subject of laughter, like children that 
run after larks; for wc continually thought we should imme- 
diately catch each of the sciences, but they were always 
flying secretly away. Why therefore* should 1 speak to you 
about the majority ? But when we came to the regal art, and 
thoroughly considered whether it is that, which imparts and 
works out happiness, here falling, as it were, into a labyrinth, 
when we thought we were now at the end, we again turned 
round in our course, and appeared to be at the beginning of 
our inquiry, and wePwantqd just as much *(of the mark), as 
when we were first nfhking the search. 

Cri . But how did thR happen, Socrates, to you ? 

Soc. I will tell you . 9 For the art of the statesman and^hut^ 
of the king it has been determined by us are the same. 

[48.] Cri, What then?™ t 

Soc . To this art then, as alone knowing h^v tef make a 
proper use of things, have the general's art and the other arts 
M This question » omitted by Furious. 
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(determined)’ 6 to give dominion over tfiose works of which 
they are the mere artisans. This then clearly appeared to us 
to be the art we were seeking, and the cause of good conduct 
in' a city; and really, according to the lambic verse of 
JSschylus, 77 that it alone is seated in the stern of the city, 
directing, as by the rudder, all things, and Commanding oil 
persons to do all things useful. 

CW, Does not this then appear to you to be well said 
respecting this art ? 

Soc. You shall judge, Crito, if you are willing to hear what 
after this happened to us. For #e were considering again 
somdhow thus. Does that regal art, which rules over all, 
effect any thing for us or nothing ? We said to each other 
that it certainly will. For would not you too assert this, 
Crito ? 

Cri. I would. 

Soc. What then would you say is its effect? Just as if I 
should ask you, what effect does the physician’s art produce 
in all the things over which it rules ? Would you not flay it 
is health ? 

Cri. I should. 

[49.] Soc. And what does agriculture, your art, effect in 
all the tilings ovec which it rules ? Would you not say that 
it affords us food from the earth ? 

Cri . I would. 

Soc. And what does the regal art effect, while it commands 
every thing over which it rules ? Perhaps you do not very 
well see your way. 

Cri I do not, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Nor do we, Qrito. But thus much at least you know, 
that if it is that art, which we are seeking, it ought to be useful* 

Cri . Certainly. * 

Soc. Ought it not, therefore, £o impart to us a certain 
good? 

Cri. Necessarily so, Socrates. 

j • 

** Hcindorf says that ftfogav may easily be supplied from the pre- 
ceding He got the idea from Ficin usj who has inserted the verb 

44 merenttir.” But the arts could not be said to come to any determina- 
tion. Plato wr&e, 1 suspect, irapaittioaei, corrupted subsequently into 
ffspshiSovai. 

ff The passage alluded to is in S. Th. 2. 
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Abe. But we hive acknowledged to each other, I and CW- 
nias, tlmt good is nothing else than a certain science. 


Cri. Yea, you did say so. 

Soc/ The other works then, which one may say belong to 
the statesman’s art— -but these would be many— foir example, to 
make the citizens rich, free, and free from sedition --do not 
they all appear to be neither evil nor good ? But it is neces- 
sary for this art to make men wise, and to impart knowledge, 
if it is to be that, which benefits and renders men happy. 

[50.] Cri It is so : and thus it was agreed upon by you, 
as you have narrated the discourse. 

Sac. Docs then the regal art make men wise and good? 

Cri. What prevents it, Socrates? 

Sac. Does it then make all men so, and good m all respects ? 
And is it the art which furnishes every science, that of the 
currier, of the carpenter, and all the other crafts ? 

Cri . I think not, Socrates. 

Soc. But what science (does it furnish)? To what pur- 
pose do we employ it ? F^r of no works, either gtiod or evil, 
ought it to be the artificer, hut to impart no other science than 
itself. Let us then say what it is ; to what purpose we should 
use it. Are you willing, Crito, wc should say it is that, by 
which wc make otherfc good ? 

Cri. Entirely so. 

Soc. But in what will these be good, and to what purpose 
will they be useful ? Or shall we still say that they will make 
others good, and that those others will make others bo ? How- 
ever, they nowhere appear to us ill what way they are good ; 
because we have held in no honour the works, which are said 
to belong to the statesman’s science. Bgt in reality, there is, 
According to (he proverb, 78 Corinthus the son of Jupiter ; and 
as I have said, we are # still equally, or even more, wanting to- 
wards knowing what thc # science*is, which will make us 
happy. • 

Cri By Jupitar, Somates, you have come, it seems, to a 
great difficulty. 9 • « 

ret i c* - “ 


this difficulty, sent fortlf every kind of cry and entreated tfie 

•* By thin proverb is meant a weariness from words *tepeatcd vainly. 
Us origin is rather obscure i see the Scholia here, and on Pindar Kern. vii. 
154 . 
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Grangers, and called upon them, as if they wane the Dioscuri, 79 
to Save us, both me and the lad, from the triple wives of the 
discourse ; to be by all means serious, and seriously to show 
us what that science is, by the possession of which ive may 
pass well through the remainder of life. 

CrL And was then Euthydemus willing to show you any 
thing? 

Soe. IIow not ? And he began, my friend, the discourse 
very magnificently thus. Whether, said he, Socrates, shall I 
teach you this science about which you formerly were at a loss, 
or show you that yon possess it ? — 0 blessed man, said T, are 
you able to effect this ? — Certainly, said he. — Show me, then, by 
Jupiter, said I, that 1 possess it ; for this is much easier than 
for a man so old to learn. — C<H!\c then, said lie, answer me. 
Is there any thing which you know ? — Certainly, said I ; 
many 80 things, but trifling. — [52.] It is sufficient, said he. 
Does it then appear to you to be possible, that any thing which 
exists should not be what it is? — It does not, by Jupiter. 
—Did you not say that you knew something ? — I did.— Are 
you not then knowing, if you know? — Certainly, in that very 
thing. — It makes no difference. Hut is it not necessary that 
you, being knowing, should know all things ? — It is not, by 
Jupiter, said I, since there are many other tilings which I do 
not know. — If then you do not know a thing, you arc not 
knowing? — Of that thing, friend, said I. — Are you not then, 
said he, less knowing ? Hut you just now said, that you were 
knowing; and thus you are the very same person that you are ? Hl 
and again not the same person, according to the same things, 
(and) 85 * at the same time. — He it so, I suid, Euthydemus : for, 
according to the saying, “You rattle indeed very pretty." 8 * 

n The Dioscuri are Castor and Pollux, thtf sons of Loda by Jupitcff 
who were linoki'd by sailors when in danger dyring a storm. See the 
commentators on Horace, Od. I. 3. 2. 

w As Socrates professed to know only that he knew nothing, Serranos 
justly found fault with *<t« va\\d. Nor has a single scholar, m for as 1 
can learn, been able to , et rid of the objection; although it were easy to 
do $ by a very slight Alteration. ' ' 

11 I ns lead of 41 that you aie,” the tram of ideas seems to require “that 
yon were," in Greek, he not he el. 

* This*" and ” Taylor found in Ficinus 44 simul et secundum eadem : " 
which leads to fya tal card ravra. And thus the difficulty is overcome, 
at which Scfhlemrmacher and others had stumbled, m Kara raixrd Spa* 

* In lieu of xaXa £»} iravra Xkyttc, Sialboum has edited raXd $4 wa . 
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How then do I know that science which we were seeking? 
since it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be. 
If I know one tiling, do 1 know all things ? For 1 cannot Ik» 
knowim and not knowing at the same time. And since 1 
know affthings, do i possess that knowledge likewise ? la this 
then what you say? And is this that wise thing?— You are, 
Socrates, said he, confuting yourself. — [53.] lint what, said I, 
Kuthydemns, are you not suffering the \ery same thing? For 
whatever I may suffer together with you and Dionysodorus 
here, O beloved head, I shall not take much to heart. Tell me, 
do you not know some things, and know not others ?— By no 
means, Socrates, said Pionysodorus. — How say you? said I. 
Po you then know nothing? — Certainly, w Baiil he. — Do you 
then know all things, said I, since you know any thing whrt- 
<ter? — All things, said he. — And you too, if you know one 
thing, know all things. — 0 Jupiter ! I replied, how wonderful 
and mighty a good you toll me has appeared. 1 )o then all other 
men likewise know all things, or nothing ? — They surfcly, said 
he, do not know some things, but do not know others ; M ' and 
are at the same time knowing, and not knowing. — But how is 
this ? said 1. — All men, he said, know all things, if they know 
ouc thing. — (), by the god*! said 1, Dtonysodorus, — for it is 
now manifest to me that you are serious, though I with diffi- 
culty im oked you to be so, — do you in reality know all things ? 
Fur instance, the art of a carpenter and a cobbler? — Certainly, 
«aid he. — And are you also able to stitch shoes ? — 1 urn, by 
Jupiter, said he, and also to mend them. — Po you also "know 

raynt, the umiwtim of Abres< h, who refer* the pi. in Hesy< h and Pho- 
tius, KaA« £// rrarayuc, to this passage; where Plato bcems from tin 
beholu to 1 m vc alluded to the Vfiopym oi Aristophanes. 

14 This answer ought to be, as Tayloi translated it , 41 Far frr>m it ” Put 
such is not tiie moaning of Hal pd\n. Instead then of oOStv m the po - 
ceding qui slum one would prefer ril y tv. 

“ To nd of the taufologv i* the tw import ions of this answer. Stub 
bnura supposes tliat Dion} sod or us spciks lronually; as if a rtirei t 
answer could he ironical, as well as on lnduiil question. Fichiu« hus 
"Non cairn dicenduni videttflr suire ios uliqua, •rsnrt* aha:** wlmh 
seems to lead to Oi y&p Sit siiruv, fyij, l»n rd ph* litiirravrai, rdt Si <&k 
hrlitravrat. But a Sophist should assert something decisive ; not nay 
merely ov StT tbnlv. W tnckclmann preserves Stfirov but reads tytiv, uni 

S vcs all tht* words down to ** All men, he said," to Seriates. Hut Sui- 
mm correctly observes that tytiv—ifov—fy S’ lyu>, could not be thus ap- 
plied to the same person ; nor* could dXAd ti bo found except ui the 
speech of another party. Perhaps Plato wrote, **-*>17, 0I0Q' Sn nr piv~ 
*oi» in. 0 
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sudh things as these, the number of the stars and the sands? 86 
*—[54.] Perfectly so, said he. Think you, wc* should not 
confess that wo do? — And Ctesippus then, taking up (the dis- 
course), said, By Jupiter, Dionysodorus, show me agme proof 
of these things, that I may know that you are sp&King the 
truth. — What proof shall I show ? said he. — Do you know how 
many teeth 87 Euthydemus has, and does Euthydemus know 
how many you have ? — Is it not enough, said he, for you, to 
hear that we know all things? — By no means, said lie; but 
only tell us this one thing more, and show that yon speak the 
truth. And if you tell how many teeth each of you have, 
and you appear, on our counting them to have known this, we 
will then believe you in other things likewise. They then, 
thinking they were mocked at, were unwilling (to comply), 
but acknowledged they knew all things, while they wore 
questioned on each point singly by Ctesippus. For there was 
nothing which Ctesippus did not ask them without conceal- 
ment, and at last even if they knew the most indecent 
things. And they, confessing that they did know, advanced 
most bravely against the questions, like wild boars pressing 
on against, the blow ; [55.] so that 1 too, Crilo, was at length 
compelled myself through my incredulity to ask Euthydemus, 
whether Dionysodorus knew' also how to dance ? and he said, 
Perfectly so. — However, said I, he surely does not know 
how to act the tumbler upon swords, 88 and to be whirled on a 
wheel, 88 being so old. (Or,) 88 so far (towards) wisdom has he 
come ? — There is nothing, said he, which he does not know. 
— But whether, said 1, do you only now know all things, or 
have you always (known them)? — Always, said he. — And 
when you were children, and as soon as you were born, did 
you know ?— All things, said both of them together.— -To us 

** Here seems to be an allusion to ^philosopher, like Archytas, whom 
Horace addresses Te maris ct terns numwoqm: corentis arenas Men- 
sorem.” 

91 Porson oil Aristpph. Pint. 1057, wnsUi$fir& to point out the simil- 
arly in the jokes of the comic poet and the philosopher; and Dobree the 
fragment of Lysias, quoted by Athenam#, to which he might have added 
Jta'ndo-Dcmetr. do Elocut. $ 275. c 

M Fqnts, like those mentioned in the text, are said to be performed 
even now in- the East. Kouth refers to Xenoph. Sympos. 2, and 
Winckelmami to Anabas. v. 9. * 

m Hensdeand Heind. insert 4, " or,** which Stalb. incorrectly rejects. 
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the thing appeared to he ineiwiflble- Bnt mid Euthydemus, 
Ih> you disbelieve, Socrated ?— Except, I said, that it is likdy 
you arc wise men. 90 — But, said he, if you are willing to give 
me ans^pars, I will also show you, giving your assent to these 
wonderful things*— Indeed, 1 shall 91 most gladly, said 1, be 
confuted on these points. For if I am wise, not knowing it, 
and you demonstrate this that I know all things, and have al- 
ways (known), what greater wind-fall than this could I find 
in all my life?— Answer then, said he.— [5(>.] Ask me, as 
one that will answer.— Whether, then, Socrates, said he, do 
you know any thing or not ? — I da — Do you then know by that 
thing, through which you are knowing, or by any thing else ? 
— By that by which I am knowing : for I suppose you mean 
the soul. Or do you not mean it ? — Are you not ashamed 
of yourself, Sot rate's ? said he. You ask a question when you 
arc asked one. — Be it so. said I ; but what shall I do ? For I 
will do as you bid me. (But) when I know not what it is 
you ask me, you nevertheless order me to answer and not to* 
ask a question. — You, doubtless, said he, understand what I 
say. — I do, said I.— Now then answer to that which you do 
understand. — What then, said I, if you ask a question, think- 
ing in one way, and I understand it in another, and then I 
give an answer to it. is it enough for you, if 1 answer nothing 
to the purpose? — To me it would, said he, but not to you, I 
think. — I will not, by Jupiter, answer, said I, before I hear." 
— You will not answer, said he, to what yon may happen to un- 
derstand, because you are a trifler, and more of a silly old 
man than is becoming. — And I then perceived he was annoyed 
at me for defiuing precisely what was said, os he was desirous 
to make me his prey by placing his words impound me (as a net), 

I recollected, therefore, 93 that Connus was always annoyed at 
me, when I did not yielfl to him, and that afterwards he paid 

1 » 1 * 

" On this passage see Hcifcd., Winckrim., Stall)., who all differ, without 
any of them being ahk^to discover what Plato wrote 
•* Ficinus has 4f redarguUo frit,” which leads to t£t\fy?opai, fat. med M 
for tyktyxBfaofiat, in lieu of IZiktyxopai. \ 4 

n After M 1 hfiff," there is evidently an omission of some words, whir h 
Fie in us supplies by his torsion, •* non prius respondebo, cpiam nuomnr^ 
respondendum flit, inteUexero,” i. e. “ I will not answer, Wore J under- 
stand how X am to answer.” • 

•* This M therefore * is without meaning. One MS. has ydp for oiV. 
Plato wrote P «k~ 

g 2 
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km attention to me, as one that was ignorant [57.] But 
since I had determined to go as a scholar' to those men, I 
thought I ought to yield, lest they should consider me a stupid 
fellow, and not receive me as a scholar. Hence I jjfiaid, If it 
seems good for you to act thus, Euthydcmus, let itbe done: 
for perhaps in every respect you, who possess the art, know- 
better how to converse than I do, who am an unskilled indi- 
vidual. Question me then again from the beginning. — Answer 
then again, said he, whether you know what you know by 
something or not.— I do, said I, by the soul. — Again, said he, 
this man in his answer adds to the questions he is asked. For 
I did not ask by what you know, but if you know by any 
thing. — Again I said, I have answered mw than was neces- 
sary, through my want of instruction ; hut pardon me. For 
I will now answer simply, that I know always by something, 
what I know. — But, said lie. whether do you always know by 
the same thing? Or is it at one time by this thing and at an- 
other time by another ? — Always by this, said I, when I know. 
— Again, said he, will you not cense to speak beside (the ques- 
tion) ? — ‘But (l fear, said I,) lest this “ always” should trip us 
up. — It will not us, said he ; but, if at all, it will you. But 
answer me, Do you always know by this ? — Always, I said ; 
since I must take away the “ when.” — [58.] You therefor© 
always know by this. And always knowing, whether do you 
know some things by that, by which you know, and other 
things by something else ? or do you know all things by 
that ?— All things, said I, which I know, by that. — This has 
come, said he, the same by-answer. — I take away then, said 
1, the words “ which 1 know.” — Take not away, said he, even 
one word ; for I make you no reqllcst. 1,4 — But answer me, 
Would you be able to know all things, unless you could know 
all things ?— This would be a prodigy, said I.— Add now, said 
he, whatever you like* for yqu confess that you know all 
things. — I appear to have done so, said I ; since the expres- 
sion, “the things which I know,” p^scss.no power whatever j 
j>n 1 know all things].** 5 — Have you not then confessed that 

* After •* request ” understand, 44 to .take, a way any thing,” m shown 
J>y Phwdon. p. 95, E., quoted appositely by Winckefmmm, oirSlv-*- -ofo* 
?y ovre trpofrOttisai chitai* 

M Heindon correctly wished to expunge th<? words irdvnr hrUrrd- 
pat, which Winckdmaim and Stalbaum vainly attempt to preserve, for 
they plainly interfere with the whole train of thought. 
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you always Jkubw T>y that thing by which you know? whe- 
ther it be when you know, or in whatever way you please: 
for you have confessed that youknow always, and all things 
at the same time* It is evident, therefore, that you knew 
when you was a boy, and when you was begotten, and when 
you was bom ; and even before you was bom, and before hea- 
ven and earth were produced, you knew all things, if yon always 
possessed knowledge ; and you, 96 by Jupiter, said he, will know 
always, and all things, if I wish it.— [59.] And may you wish 
it, much-honoured Euthydemus, said 1, if you speak the truth 
in reality. But I do not quite believe that you are sufficient 
for this, unless this your brother here, Dionysodorus, assist you 
with his counsel : and thus perhaps you would be (sufficient). 97 
Bin tell me, said I — for in other things I cannot contend against 
you, men of such portentous wisdom, (nor say) that I do not 
know all things, since you assert it — how, Euthydemus, shall I # 
say that I know that good men are ui\just ? Coimj tell me, * 
do I know this, or do 1 not know it?— You certainly know it, 
said he.-— What, said I, (do I know) ?— That good men are not 
unjust.— This, I said, I perfectly knew a long time ago. But 
I am not asking this ; but where did I learn that good men 
arc unjust ? — No where, said Dionysodorus. — I do not there- 
fore, said I, know it. — Euthydemus then said to Dionysodorus, 
You are destroying the reasoning ; and this man will appear 
to be not knowing, that 'be is at the same time both knowing 
and not knowing. [60.] And Dionysodorus blushed. But, 
Euthydemus, said I, how say you ? Does not your brother, 
who knows all things, appear to you to speak correctly?— 
But am I the brother of Euthydemus ? said Dionysodorus, 
hastily taking up the discourse. — And I said, Leave me alone, 
my good man, till Eathyddtnus shall have taught me how I know 
that good men are unjust ; and do not ^egrudge gie the lesson. 

* Bekkcr has *a\ va\ pa Af, tyrj, abrbg Ad — Heindorf was the 
first to object to ait be, quid to£uggest $b9b g Ad aL— Stalbaum prefers 
<t50<C inckelmann unites avrbg with cAi, “and even you you*- 
so If-” • 

r Stslbftum omits the words Ai rAx dv* He should have read, 
ofirw yAp ra^ Av tltir scil, hcavdg, by the aid of Ficinus," Sic eniui* 
fono valebis.’ The ellipse, however, seems to bo dofeodedaby rax uv 
fiXV— in Sophist. p« 257, D, ; and rAx* Av % ob ptjv—w Philcbt p« 23, E., 
quoted by Winckiumazui 
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— You are flying away, Socrates, said Dionysodofus, and are 
unwilling to answer.— And reasonably so, said I ; for I am 
inferior even to either one w of you ; so that I have a great 
need to fly from the two, For I am somehow far weaker than 
Hercules ; who was not able to contend with the Hydra — a 
sophist that did by her wisdom, if one head of the discourse 
was cut off, send up again many instead of one— and at the 
same time with the Crab, 90 a certain other sophist, who, as it 
appears to me, had come recently from the sea ; and When it 
was annoying Hercules on the left hand by speaking to and 
biting him, lie called upon InlntiH, the son of his brother, to 
aid him ; and he gave him sufficient aid. But if my IolaiB, 
Pa tracks, 100 were to come, he would rather produce mis- 
chief. * 

[61.] Answer then, said Dionysodorus, since this tale has 
been sung bv you, whether Iolaus was more tlie nephew of 
Hercules than of you. — It is then best for me, Dionysodorus, 
said I, to "answer you. For you will not demist — of this I am 
pretty well certain — from asking questions, and grudging me 
(to learu), and hindering Euthydoinus from teaching me that 
wise thing. — Answer, however, said he. — I will answer then, 
said I, that Iolaus was the nephew of Hercules, but, as it ap- 
pears to me, mine not at all. For my brother, Patrocles, was 
not his father ; bul I pliielcs, who nearly resembles him in name, 
was the brother of Hercules. — But is Patrocles, said he, your 
brother?— Certainly, said I ; for he had the same mother, though 
not the same father with myself. — He is then your brother, 
and not your brother. — I said, lie was not from the same fa- 
ther, 0 best of inep : for his father was Chreredemu.% but mine 
Sophroniscus. — But, said he, Sophroniscus was a father, and 
Chasredemus (likewise). — Certainly^ said I ; the former was 
my lather, and the lattqr liis. — Was npt then, said he, Cbmre- 
demus different from a father V — From my father, said I. — 

« t * 

* w Instead of .Iripov Ficinus found in his MS. Uaripov, as shown by 
fits u altorutro." 

n This contest of Hercules with the thab is mentioned by Apollodorus 

Uiblioth. II. 5. 2, and Palsephatus Incredibii. fab* 39. 

m To thfc* brother of Socrates Winckclniftim thinks there is an allusion 
in Aristoph. Plut. 84, where he is described as a person who bad never 
washed himself irom the time of his birth. 
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Wm he then (&id he) a father, different from a father ? Chv 
are you thl name thing as the 101 stone ? — [62.] I fear, said I, 
lest under y<5u I shall appear to be the same ; but I do not 
think so myself— Are you then, said he, different from the 101 
stone ?— Different, certainly.— Being then something different 
from a stone, you arc not a stone : and being different from 
gold, you are not gold.— It is so.— Will not Chmrederaus then, 
since he is different from a father, be not a father ? — It seems, 
said I, he is not a father.— For certainly, said Euthydemus, 
taking up the discourse, if Chseredemus is a father, and Sophro- 
niscus, on the contrary, being different from a father, is not a fa- 
ther, so that 2 you, Socrates, are without a father. — And then 
Ctesippus, taking up the discourse, said, Is not your father in 
the very same predicament ? for he is different from my fattier. 
— Very far from it, said Euthydemus.— Is he then the snme ? he 
replied.— Yes, the same.— I would not wish this. But whether, 
Euthydemus, is he my father alone, or the father of other ihen 
likewise ? — Of other men likewise, said he. Or do you think 
that the same person, being a father, is not a father?— So I 
thought indeed, said Ctesippus. — But what ? said he, (do you 
think) that a thing being gold is not gold ? or (a person) being a 
man is not a man? — [63.] Say not so, 3 said Ctesippus. Accord- 
ing to Idle proverb, you do not, Euthydemus, join thread with 
thread. 4 For you speak of a dreadful tiling, if your father is the 
father of all. — But he is, said he.— Whether of men, said Cte- 
sippus, or of horses too ? or of all other animals likewise ?— Of 
all (animals), said he. — Is your mother too the mother (of all) ? 5 
—Yes, the mother. — Your mother then, said he, is the mother 

,n — W1 The article has no meaning here. ThS passage is corrupt, and 
may be corrected without npueh difficulty. 

9 This “ so that/’ iu Greek wore, plainly proves that the hypothesis of 
the proposition is wilhourtts conclusion. There is another error too in ti 
yap firjwov. For tiyirov n&rer follows tl, only ob. And hence Ficin, has 
"Hand-" 

* So 8 talbaum renders as if X*ye wera understood. . But in 

Li- .iu— i— J- t- r !i — i i r "j q 

same thifigi 

who quotes 

Aristotle, Qvmk. 'Atpoa*. iii. 6, 9. ' . 

* Tfcmtts alone hat preserved, what no auditor has yet*cnmrked, the 
trite readings here, as shown by his version, /' An et mater tna mater 
omnium.'* 'The Greek i a 4 pfjnjp t) jiftmp* 
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of sea-urchins. — And years too, said he. — Hence then you are 
the brother of gudgeons, and puppies, and little £igs. — And 
m are you, said he.— -And besides this, your Mhcr is a dog 
too.— And so is yours, said he. — But. said Dionysodorus, if 
you would answer me, you would forthwith acknowledge 
these things. For tell me, have you a dog ? — Yes, a very bad 
one, said Ctesippus. — Has he then puppies? — He has indeed, 
said he, others very much of the same kind (as himself).— Is 
not the dog then their father? — At least, I saw him having 
connexion with a bitch. — What then ? Is he not your dog? — 
Certainly, .said lie. — Being a father then, is lie not yours? Bo 
that the dog becomes your father, and you are the brother of 
puppies. — [64.] And iJionysodorus again, quickly taking up 
the discourse, that Ctesippas might not get a word in before 
him, said, Answer me still in a small matter. Do you strike 
this dog? — And Ctesippus said, laughing, By the? gods, I do; 
for I cannot (strike) you. — You strike your father then, said 
he. — Much more justly, said lie, should I strike your father, 
who. having endured wlmt, has begotten such wise sons. 
But surely, Kuthydemus, said Ctesippus, your father and the 
father of the puppies has enjoyed many good things from this 
your wisdoip. But neither is he in want of many good things, 
Ctesippus, nor are you. — Nor are you, Kuthydemus, said he. 
— Nor is any other man (said he) in want of them. For tell 
me, Ctesippus, whether you think it good for a sick man to 
drink a medicine, or does it appear to yon to be not good, 
when it is requisite ; or when any one is going to a battle, 
ought ho rather to go armed, or unarmed ? — To me, said he, 
(it appears); 6 although I think that you are about to say 
some of your bcauAful things, — [65.] You shall know the 
best, said he; but answer me. Forwnce you acknowledge 
that it is good for a man to drink /nedicine when it is 
requisite, is it not meet to drink^is nyich as possible of this 
good, and will it not in this case be well there, 7 if some one, 
bruising it, should /n ingle with it aVart-l&ul of hellebore.— 
*A*5j Ctesippus said, This would be very proper indeed, 

V. 

$ Hem is evidently some omission. For to a double question there 
could not bo a single answer. 

7 Brick, haslet, which, omitted by Ficinus, and Schlriermacher and 
Heindoif could not understand, is absurdly explained by Winckelm&nn, 
whom Stalbaum follows in ed* 2 
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Euthydemus, if be who drank it were as large as the statue 
in Delphi.*-— As therefore, said he, it is also good to have 
arms in battle, is it not m^et to have a great number of shields 
and spears, since it is a good tiling ?— Very much so, said 
Ctesippus. But you are not of this opinion, Euthydemus; 
for you think that one (shield) y and one spear are sufficient. 
Or do you not ? — I do.— -Would you, said he, arm Geryones 
too and Briareus in this maimer? But I thought you were 
more skilful (than to do so), as being one who fights with a 
soldier's arms, and bo too wa? this your friend.— And Euthy- 
demus indeed was silent. But Dionysodorus asked, in refer- 
ence to what had been before unswerod by Ctesippus, Does it 
not then appear to you to be good likewise to possess gold ? — 
Certainly, said Ctesippus, and this too in plenty. — [66.] What 
then, does it not appear to you to be a good thing to possess 
riches always, and every where ? — Very much so, said he. — 
Do you not then acknowledge gold likewise to be a good 
thing ? — I have acknowledged it, said he. — Is it not then meet 
to possess it always, and every where, and especially in one's 
self? And would not a man he most happy, if he had three 
talents of gold in his belly, a talent in his skull, and a stater 
of gold in each of his eyes ? — They say indeed, Euthydemus, 
stud Ctesippus, that those amongst the Scythians are the most 
happy and the best men, who have much gold in their own 
skulls, just as you lately spoke of the dog being your own 
father : and, what is still more wonderful, they say, that they 
drink out of their own golden skulls, and look within them, 
having their own head in their hands. — [67.] Whether, said 
Euthydemus, do the Scythians and other men see tilings which 
can he seen, or things which cannot be sedh ?— Things, surely, 
which can be seen. — I)g you then (do so) likewise ? said he. — 

I do.— Do you then see our garments? — Yes. — Can then 
these things see ? — Beyond all meashre, said Ctesippus. — But 
what ? said be.— Nothing. But perhaps you think you do 
not see them, so facetioife are you ; but jo me you appear, 
Euthydemus* not sleeping to be asleep, and, if it were pd&pi-^ 
ble for a man, when sp eating, to say nothing, to do this like- 
wise.— Is it not then possible, said Dionysodorus, for him who 

* Of the statue alluded to it appears that nothing is tolcTclsowherc. 

> The Greek word dtrittia is wanting in the text. Taylor supplied 
r shield ” firom the context Fichxus has '* uxuim duntaxat jneuluro/’ 
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fo silent to, speak ? — By no means, said Ctesippus.— Is it also 
impossible for bim, who speaks, to be silent ?— Still less so, 
said he. — When therefore you speak of stones, and woods, and 
things of iron, do you not speak of things silent ?•— T do not, 
said he, if I am walking in braziers' shops; but the pieces of 
iron are speaking, and make the greatest noise, if any one 
touches them. So that you know not that with (all) your 
wisdom you have said nothing. But further still, explain to 
me the other assertion, how it is possible for one who speaks 
to be silent 10 — And Ctesippus appeared to me to bo in great 
agony on. account of his boy -love. — [68.] When you are 
silent, said Euthydcmus, are you not silent as to all tilings ?— 
I am, said lie. — Arc yon not therefore silent as to things 
which speak, if things which speak 11 are among the number 
of all things? — But what, said Ctesippus, are not all things 
silent? — Certainly not, said Euthydeimis. — Do then, thou 
best of men, all things speak? — The speaking things do. — 
But, said he, I do not ask this; but whether all things 
are silent, or speak ? — They do neither, and they do both, 
said Dionysodorus, hastily taking up the discourse. For I 
well kwew, that you would not have any thing to say to this 
answer. — And Ctesippus, as was usual with him, laughing 
very loudly, said, Your brother, Euthydcmus, has put his 
argument on both sides, and he has perished and is van- 
quished. 15 Arid Clinias was very much delighted and 
laughed ; so that Ctesippus became ten times as great (os he 
was before). But Ctesippus, as being very crafty, appeared 
to me to have heard these things on the sly from these very 
men. For such kind of wisdom is not now possessed by any 
other persons. [69.*J And f said, Why do you laugh, Clinias, 
at things so serious and beautiful?-# What, Socrates, have 

10 From the want of connexion it is evident/ that something has been 

lost hero. % r 

11 Here Fidnus and a single MS. acknowledge \eyovra m lieu of 
\ty6ptva, which Wiuekdmann has alone V£he hardihood to defend, at 
variance with the whofe tenor of the passage. 

^ * In the words u he has perished and is vanquished,*’ there is either a 
tautology, or the cart is put tafore the hoVo. For the vanquishing ought 
ttfprecede the perishing. The passage, as shown by the variations of 
MSS., is f evid«itly corrupt, and may be easily mended by a critic of the 
least ingenuity. Heindorf would read diroXwXejrc cai tfrrifroi* i. e. “ it 
has destroyed and been vanquished,’* from the version of Fidnus, u eum- 
que disperdidit, et ratio vestra succubuit/* 
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you ever seen a beautiful thing ? said Dionyaodorus. — I have, 
said I, anS raanysuch, Dhmysodorus.— Were they then* said 
he, tilings different from the beautiful* or the same with the 
beautiful ?— And I then became perfectly involved in doubt, ' 
and thought I had suffered justly for having grunted out a 
word- I said, however, they are different from the beautiful ; 
but a certain beauty is present with each of them. 13 — If, then, 
said he, an ox is present with you, are you an ox ? and be- 
cause I now am present with you, are you Dipnysodorus ?— 
Say words of good omen, said I. — But after what manner, 
said he, if even one thing is present with another, will that 
which is different be different? — Are you then, said I, in a 
difficulty respecting this ? For I have just now endeavoured 
to imitate the wisdom of the men, 14 as being desirous of it. — 
How should I not doubt, said he, both "I and all other men, of 
that which is not ? — What do you say, said I, Dionysodorus?' 
Is not the beautiful, beautiful, and the base, base? — Provided, 
said be, it appears so to me.— Does it then appear so to you? 
— Entirely so, said he. — Is not likewise the same, same ? and 
is not the different, different ? For certainly the different is 
not the same. And I thought that not even a boy would doubt 
this, that the different is not different* [70.] But this, 
Dionysodorus, you have willingly passed by ; 15 since in other 
respects, like the artists, on whom it is incumbent to work out 
each part in detail, you seem to me to work out a discourse in 
I a thoroughly beautiful manner. — Do you know then, said he, 
what is proper for each artist ? In the first place, do you 
know to whom it belongs to work in copper? — I know that 
this belongs to copper-smiths. — And to wltom does it belong 
to fashion things in clay ?— To a pottffir. — And whose busi- 
ness is it to cut a threat, to flay, and, cutting off small pieces 
of flesh* to boil an£ roast them? — It is the business of a 
• * 

Respecting the notion that things are beautiful not in themselves but 
according to their adjuncts/ieo Hipp. Maj, . 

14 In “the men” the article has nothing to dPhich it can be referred. , 
Hence, since three good MSS. read rwv avfywv, Plato probably wr<Ng 
nvuv Mp&P, in allusion terthc Sophists. 

u Heinoorf perceiving that 7rapfjKac could not -mean here “ paused 
by,” renders it, “You have spoken rather carelessly.’' *But4io Sophist 
ever did or would speak carelessly. Plato wrote $ic6anxa c, “ you have 
doubted,” an emendation so obvious, that even Wiucketyfann and Stal- 
batwn, who have adopted HemdorF# translation, ought to have hit upon it* 
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cook* said I. — If then, said he, a man does things 'Which are 
proper, does he not act rightly ? — Perfectly.— Bat it Is proper, 
as you say* that a cook should cut a throat and flay. Have 
you assented to this or not ? — I have assented, I said ; but 
pardon It is evident, then, said he, that should any one 

cut the throat of the cook and chop him into small pieces, and 
boil and roast him, he would do what is proper ; and should 
any one work like a brazier on the copper-smith liimself, 1 17 
and like a potter on the potter, he too would do whaffc is 
proper. — [7 1 .] O Neptune, said I, now you put the Colophon 18 
on your wisdom. Will it then ever be present with me, so 
as to become familiar to me? — You will know it, Socrates, 
said he, when it becomes familiar to you. — This, said I, is 
evident, if you wish it. — But what, said he, do you think you 
know your own things ? — Unless you say something else. For 
I must begin from you, and end with Euthydemus here.— 
Do you then, said lie, consider those things yours, over which 
you have a power, and which you can use as you please, such 
as oxen and sheep? do you think that those arc yours which 
it is lawful for you to sell, and to give away, and to sacrifice 
to whatever god you please ; but that those, which are not so 
circumstanced, are not yours ? — And I, for I knew that from 
the questions something beautiful would peep out, and at the 
same time I was desirous to hear as quickly as possible, said, 
It is perfectly so ; things of this kind alone are mine. — But 
what, said ho, do you not call those things animals, which pos- 
sess a soul? — Yes, I said. — Do you acknowledge then, that 
those alone among animals are yours, to which you have the 
liberty of doing what I have just now mentioned ?— I ac- 
knowledge it. — [72.] •And ho, pausing a while, as if reflecting 
upon something of great consequence, «aid with an assumed 
gravity, Tell me, Socrates, is there with, you a paternal Ju- 

* • 

M Why Socrates should thus request pardon of the Sophist for assert- 
ing, it is difficult to explain ; unless the claudte be introduced a little be- 
low, after * 4 your wisdonf” 

•talbaum properly objects to this 44 himself; ” which ought to be 
added to the cook and potter likewise, or cfce omitted entirely. 

Hi The origin of this proverb is explained by Strabo, xiv. p. 643, who 
says that tboitrqgps of the Colophonians were so excellent both by land 
and sea that awf always terminated in favour of the party on whose side 
they fought. S«fe Erasmus oii Adag. Chiliad, p. 570, am ftuhnksn in 
Heusd. Specim. Crit. p. 33, on The&tet. p. 153, C. 
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piter? — And I 'suspecting that the discourse would come to 
the place*whe*e it ended, endeavoured to fly from a certain 
crafty turn, and now twisted myself, 10 as if caught in a net ; 
and I said, There is not, 20 Dionysodorus.— You are therefore a 
miserable man ; nor are you an Athenian, since you have nei- 
ther paternal gods* nor sacred rites, nor any thing else beau- 
tiful and good. — Hold, said I, Dionysodorus ; speak words of 
good omen, and do not instruct me harshly. For there are 
to me altars and sacred rites, both domestic and belonging to 
my country, and the rest of the things of this kind as appertain to 
the Athenians. — Then, said he, is there not a paternal Jupiter 
to the rest of the Athenian* ? —There is not, said I. This 
apjwllation exists not to any one of the Ionians, nor to such 
as are colonized from this city, nor to ns. But Apollo is (our) 
paternal (god), 21 through the race of Ion ; and Ju piter is not 
called by us Paternal, but llerceus 22 and Phratrins ; and 
Minerva too is* called Fliratrisw — [7ft. ] This is sufficient* said 
Dionysodorus ; for you have, as it teems, Apollo, Jupiter, and 

*• This m the mfrrpit tntion gnen b> Uemdorl to the words, & iraoop 
riva Q+potyt/v fytvyov rr mu iarptfoptii Hut he did not puicmtc tuut 
<7Tpa<j>t) would be applied not to tin* Sophist but to Socrates ; and that 
the endeavour to c*tape would follow, not precede, the ait of twisting 
<mewlf. Had he renumbered the parage quoted by Winckelmarm from 
K*p, in, p. 405, C , tKaiuc orpo^aj; errpftykirOai, hi W'ould have 

wn perhaps that Plato wiot« a aropov ru»« frrpo$j)r rov QtvykiV \ 
uttrrpfQouiiv, 44 1 twisted iu>m» If into Mini intricate turn, for tho sake of 
Hr Aping*' 

** This assertion has goon rise to no little difficulty. Pot it is said, 
that, comr.il> to the* expire testimony of Plato, thete was at Athens a 
putrinal Jupitei. But dm pus sages ipiotcd from Soph. Tracli. 7t»4, 
Furip, Khcir. fi75, and jEsihyl. Niob. Fi. i., prove only tliat Jupiter 
was the pateibal deity of Hercules, Oreties, tuid Tantalus, not one of 
whom was an Athenian. We hnd indeed hi Anstoph Ke^>. 1 4bS, Nal 
vm KuraitivOtfri itarpukt^Aia. But if that verso won , ms Poison sup- 
posed on Med. 1JJ4, taken from a play of Kunpidcs, it was probably 
Hpokcu by soiue person Dot an Athenian, as romaik* d by Lobrck in Ag- 
laophamus* p. 77*2, or els# Aimrophaw h wrote, 1 suspect, Vai, pai t Kara i- 
ttwfin warty, oloe Am, i. a. 14 lies poet a lather, os tho\i ehouUht e’tn 
Jnu.” • " # 

21 Apollo hating had a connexion with Crruga, the daughter of 
theus, begot Ion, trora whom Ihe Athenians were at* one tune <allca Io- 
ntans, and ho himself was worshipped as Paternal Apollo. # 

32 The Athenian# called the enclosure round a house, i’piwc, Verko*, and 
lienee Jupiter was called Hcrhtuis, as the guardian of thrift A oh. 

n This name is derived from fparpia, by which was meant a thud part 
of the * 4 tribe,” 
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Minerva.— Certainly, said I.— Will not these "then,* said he, be 
your gods ?— Progenitors, said 1, and masters.-— T<\ you then, 
said be, they will be so. Or have you not confessed that they 
are yours?— I hate confessed it, said I. For what could I 
do?— Are not then, said he, these gods animals likewise? For 
you have acknowledged tliat whatever liave a soul are animals. 
Or liave not those gods a soul ?— They have* said I— Are 
they not therefore also animals?-— Animals, said I. — But of 
animals, said he, you have acknowledged these to be yours, 
which you can give and sell, and sacrifice to any god you 
please. — 1 have acknowledged it, said I. For thene is no 
backing out, Euthydemub. — Come then, said he, and straight- 
way tell me, since you acknowledge that Jupiter is yornvs and 
the other god* likewise, are you permitted to sell them, or 
giro them, or to use them in any way you please, as you 
would do other animals? I tin n, O Crito, as if struck down 
by the argument, lay speechless ; but ('tesippus, coming os it 
were to the rescue, Pyppax Hercules, said ho, a beautiful dis- 
course! And then said Diony&odorus Whether is Hercules 
Pyppax, or l'yppax Hercules?— [7 4.J And Cte^ippus said, O 
Neptune, wlmt words of wisdom ! I retire; the men are un- 
conquerable. 

Here indeed, friend Crito, then* was not one of those pre- 
sent who did not exceedingly praise the discourse ; and the 
two men were almost stretched at their length, 24 laughing, 
clapping, and exulting. . For upon each (and 25 ) all of the 
things (said) previously in a Tory beautiful manner, the 
admirers alone of Euthydcmiis made an uproar ; but here, al- 

w Slalhaum lias prefixed irapfrttttrjrrav to Trapii$ij<rav t found in the 
host Vatican MS., which Abrcsth. had already conjectured, and con- 
firmed by tho gl. in IlcHjch. Uapti&q' irapttyffq. lie has, however, the 
good sense to add that he is unwilling to assert what is tho true rending. 
For he probably perceived, that though iraotrdQ/ftrar would by itself be 
intelligible, it would not bo so when united • to uXtyov, For a person 
may be said to bo stretched out positnely or not ; but he cannot be said 
to be nearly so. H^nmy however be md to 9c dead or nearly so. 
JJVhJckolmtmn has correctly edited vaMiOt)oav t and ho might have re- 
ferred to Petromus, “ Gyton nsu diShOlujbat ilia sua.” Person too on 
Atyd. 586, tv yap Utiph <f iirac, dckmlsS-aptraSijaav, not aware that 
Ettripideg wrote, what is partly found in some MbS., tv ydp t& ertvtf 
o' twee. m 

# Although troc nc fraoroc is found in good Greek, yet here one 
would eipcot an antithesis between “ each 11 and *' all/* 
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most the pillars in the Lyceum made a clattering in favour of 
the two nym, and were delighted. I too felt disposed myself 
to acknowledge that I had never at any time seen moh so 
wise; and being perfectly enslaved by their wisdom, I turned 
myself to praising and passing encomiums on them $ and t 
said, O blessed ye for your wondrous genius, who have so 
rapidly, and in a short time, accomplished a thing of such 
magnitude ! [75.] Your arguments indeed, Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, contain many other beautiful tilings ; but this 
is the most magnificent thing in them, that you care nothing for 
the muss of mankind, nor for persons of solemn mien, and who 
think themselves something, but only for those who are like 
yourselves. For I know woll, that very few men similar to 
yourselves, would delight in these arguments ; while the Test 
are so ignorant of them, that, 1 am sure, they would be more 
ashamed to confute others with such arguments, than to be 
confuted themselves. This too again is another popular pod 
gentle character in your arguments, that when you say there 
i« nothing either beautiful, or good, or white, or any thing 
else of this kind, and, in short, that one thing is not different 
from another, you in reality sew up the mouths of men, as in- 
deed you assert you do ; and not only the mouths of others, 
but ye would appear (to sew up) your own. (Now) this is a 
very gracious act, and removes whatever ’is oppressive in 
your arguments. The greatest thing however is, that these 
arguments subsist in such a manner, and have been discovered 
by you with such skill, that any one may learn them in a very 
short time. (For) 1 have perceived, by directing my atten- 
tion to Ctesippus, how rapidly on the instant he lias been able 
to imitate you. [76.] The (wisdom) tl^n of your practice, 
with respect to its being rapidly imparted to another, is 
beautiful ; but it is nof adapted for discussion before men. 20 
But, if you will be persuaded by me, be capful not to speak 
before many, lest thrtsagh Acir learning rapidly, they should 
give you no thank; for yjlur instruction. But especially con* 

* This is a strange expression. Did Socrates then wish the Sophists 
to converse in the presence of animals ? Ficinus has “ coram mffltiff’’ 
hommibus M more correctly. ’But as iroXXw* would thus inte rfere with 
the same expression hi iho next sentence, instead of avSv, (for % 
avOpwrw is generally written in MBS.,) perhaps the Hue leading is 
M sensible.” For thus Socrates would give rent to a bitter 
sarcasm against the Sophists. 
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verse amongst yourselves alone : and if not, should you dis- 
course in the presence of another, let it he before Jilm, alone, 
who gives you silver for what you say* Hie same advice, if 
you are wise, you will give to your disciples likewise, never 
to discourse with any man, except with you and themselves. 
For that which is rare, Euthydemus, is valuable ; but Ve%r» 
although the best of things, ns Pindar says, may be bought 
very cheap. But lead on, said I, and receive Clinias here 
and myself (as your scholars) on the sly. 

Having, Crito, spoken these words and a few others, we 
departed. Consider therefore now, how you will accompany 
me to these men ; for they say they are able to teach any one 
who is willing to give them money ; and that they do not ex- 
clude any natural disposition or age ; and, what is especially 
proper for you to hear, they say that an attention to money- 
making does not hinder any one from easily receiving their 
wisdom. v 

[77.] Ori. In good truth, Socrates, 1 am desirous of hear- 
ing them, and would willingly learn something from thtutf* 
although I almost appear to be one of those, not like to Eu- 
thydemus, but to those who, as you have just said, would 
more willingly he confuted by such arguments, than confute 
them. It seems howewr to me to be ridiculous to give you 
advice ; nevertheless, 1 wish to relate to you wlmt 1 have 
heard. Know 27 then, that as I was taking a walk, a man carne 
to me from among those that had left you, and thinking him- 
self to be very wish, as bring one of those who are skilled in 
speeches suited for courts of justice, said to me — Crito, have 
you heard w nothing of these wise men ? — By .Jupiter, I have 
not, said I. For, <hi account of the crowd, I was nhable t6 
stand close and hear. — And yet, said he, it was worth while 
to hear them. — Why ? said l. — Because you would have heard 
men discoursing, who are the widest of all those who at pre- 
sent engage in such-like arguments. — And I said, What then 

v Instead of o7<r0a r Hcimiorf suggests i&Ot* Winckclmaim and Stab 
however, still stick to oMa\ which they take in tentatively ; m 
if a question would he thus asked at tha commencement of a narrative. 

was thou cither from hi* MS. or own pood sense that Ficmus omitted 
oMta. Taylor translated, “ Do you not know ?•* but the negative ia not 
found intho’ureek. , 

* Instead of djejooft, Hcindorf suggested »/rpo<5<ru», from u attdimii ” 
ia Ficinus. 
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did they appear to ybu ? — What *lae, said he, than that they 
arc such im* jWte will always hear from such-like triflem, who 
sheatow unworthy attention on things of no worth* For so 
<Hd lie say in very words.— [78.] And I said, But certainly 
philosophy is an elegant tiling. — How, elegant, said he, () 
blessed man 1 It is indeed a thing of no worth. But if you 
hod been present just now, I think you would have been 
ashamed of your associate. He was so absurd, as willingly 
to put himself in the power of men, who pby no attention to 
what they say, but lay hold of every word. And these men, 
ns I just now said, are among the best of those that exist at 
present. But indeed, Crito, said he, both the thing itself, 
and the men who are conversant with it, are worthless and 
ridiculous. — But to me, Socrates, neither he appears to blame 
the thing with justice, nor would any one else blame it. 29 To 
be willing, however, to discourse with these men in the pre- 
sence of many appears to me to be an act that may be justly 
blamed. 

$ oc. Wonderful, Crito, are the men of this kind. But I do 
not yet know what I am about to say. 90 Of what class of 
men was he, who came to you, and blamed philosophy? Was 
he some pleader among those who are .skilful in contending 
in courts of justice; or was he, one of those who introduce 
men of this description, (and) a maker of the speeches with 
which orators contend ? 

[79.] Cri. The least of all was he, by Jupiter, an orator; 
nor do I think that he ever ascended the platform in a court 
of justice ; but they say that he is knowing in the thing itself, 
by Jupiter, and likewise that he is a jKjrson of power and 
composes powerful speeches. # 

Soc. I now understand; and I was myself just now about 
to speak of those men. # For they arc those, Crito, whom 
Prodicua says are on the confines of a philosopher and poli- 
tician ; and think themselves fb be the wisest of all men ; and 
in addition to their being ^uch, they (fancy) they seem so 
to the many; so that none others but the ^persons engage^ 

• 

* The formula d r*f dXXo? hds no meaning here. The version of 
Ficinua, •“ v*l quisquis alius improbot,” leads at once to* ovr’ dv nf 1 
dXXoc iftiyoi' 

* This is rather strange language in the mouth of Socrates. The pa*, 
ttfpe is no doubt corrupt; nor can it be compared with These tet. £ 100. 

* VOL* iu* h 
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in philosophy are an impediment to their gaining a reputation 
amongst all They think therefore, that if they ean establish 
an opinion that philosophers are nothing wortff, they shall, 
without a contest, carry off the prize of a reputation for 
wisdom amongst all mankind. For they consider themselves 
to be in reality most wise ; but think that they are lessened 
by the followers of Euthydemus, when they are intercepted 31 
in their private discourses. And yet they very reasonably 
think themselves wise men : for to possess philosophy in 
moderation, and with moderation to engage in political con* 
cents, is very much according to reason; for (this is) to 
partake of both, as far as is requisite, and to enjoy the fruits 
of wisdom, secure from dangers uud contests. 

[80.] Cri. What then, do they appear to you, Socrates, to 
say any thing (of consequence) ? 

8 bn. By no means. 33 

Cri. Yet the discourse of the men possesses a certain 
speciousnoss. 

. Soc. It has in reality, Cri to, , spaciousness rather than truth. 
For it is not easy to persuade them, that, in the ease of men 
and all other things, which subsist between two certain things, 
and partake of both, such as (are) from good and evil, become 
better than the one, and worse than the other ; but that such 
things as (arc) from two goods, not (tending) 33 to the same 
point, are worse than both, with respect to that, for which 
each of the things, of which they are composed, is useful ; and 
that' such things as are composed of two evils, not tending to* 
the same, are in the middle, these taken alone are better than 
each of those things, in both of which they take a part. If 
thou philosophy and political action are good, but each (tends) 
to something els<C and these men, while they partake of both, 

• l Instead of awo\rtf>Q&m y Ast on Sympos. p. 363, Suggests dfroXet^- 
44 aio deficient.” « 

** This answer is found ip Ficitns alope, “ Ncquaquam*” Hence 
probably flcindcrf wished to read, O’ 1 pi vroi y or Qhtkv tftotye. He 
should have sinriresled 01/ yap rc. For tans rt ^ould answer to trt in the 
(picstion of Crm*. ‘liouth, however, whom Heindorf, Winckelmann, and 
btalbaum have followed, continues the speech, without any answer, in 
the mouth of Crito. • 

v * Ileiudorf, perceiving tliat something was wanting after wpi c rabrbv, 
wished tyjnaert urreur, ns we find just after rpbg rb abrb $vron\ 
Ficimis supplies in the first sentence, u con^ucenUbus,* and; til the 
second, u apectant.” 
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are situated in the middle, they say nothing to the purpose ; 
for they am viler than both* But if (philosophy and political 
action yare Both good and bad , 34 these men Are better than 
some and. worse than others. But if both are bad, they will 
thus assert something which is true ; but otherwise, not at 
all .* 5 [81.] I do not therefore think they will acknowledge, 
either that both these are bad, or that the one is bad and the 
other good ; but partaking of both, they are in reality inferior 
to both* with respect to (the performing of ) either, with a view 
to which both political science and philosophy are worthy 
of regard ; and though in reality they are the third, they 
endeavour to appear to be the. first. It is requisite, therefore, 
to pardon their desire, and not to be indignant at them 5 lint wo 
should consider them to be such as they are : for it is requisite 
to be content with whatever man says any thing bordering 
on intellect, and who courageously labours' in going through' 1 *' 
(his task). 

CrL And indeed, Socrates, I too, as I am always saying fo 
you, am in a difficulty respecting rny children, how I ought 
to treat them. The one indeed is still rather young, and 
little; but Oritobulus is already an adult, and requires 
some one to lie a Itcncfit to him. When therefore I am 
associating with you, I feel disposed to think that it is mad- 
ness tp be, for the sake of children, »o much concerned about 
many other things, such as marriage, that they may bo born 
of a mother of high family, and about wealth, that they may 
become very rich, and yet to neglect their education. But 
when I look at any one of those, who profess to instruct men, 

I am amazed; and, to tell you the truth, every one of them 
appears to me, on reflection, to be unfit for the purpose ; so 
that I know not how to give the youth a tSrn for philosophy. 

[82.] S&c. Know yousnot, friend Crito, that in every pur- 

M Ficinua has, 41 sin autem nm^i qnirlem horurn bdhum, malum vero 
alteram, hoc quidem meliores, jjjro deteriores,” L e* “ But if one of these 
is good, and the other l^d, ttupme belter than the latter, worse than the 
former.” This is at least intelligible, which the jLbgck is not. 

B In the whole of this passage I candidly confess my inability to g 
cover a particle of meaning. Heiudorf has recourse to the figure of 
speech called Chiasmus, # 

. *• Instead of h rs&wv the two best MSS. read Iri Stgi&v : Jrprq which 
it were perhaps not difficult to elicit what Plato wrote, “anus fas* 

44 vmiiter peragit,” as if his MS. road neither hrt%u*v nor M 

u % > 
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suit, tbe bad are many and of no worth, but the good are few 
and worthy of all regard ? 87 For does not th^f art of the 
gymnast, that of the money-scrivener, that of the rhetorician, 
and that of the general, appear to you to be beautiful? 

Cri. To me in every respect. 

Soc. What then, in each of these do you not see that the 
many are to be ridiculed with respect to each of their doings ? 

Cri. Yes, by Jupiter ; and you speak with great truth. 

Soc. Would you then on this account avoid all those pur- 
suits yourself, anrl not impose them on your son ? 

Cri. This surely, Socrates, would not be just. ,< 

Soc. Do not then, Crito, do what you ought not ; but 
bidding farewell to those who study philosophy, whether they 
are good or bad, examine the thing itself, well and propgrly ; 
and if it appear to you to be a vile thing, turn aside every 
man from it, and not your sons only ; but if it appear to you 
such as 1 think it is, boldly pursue and practise it, according 
to the saying, 4 both you and your children’. 38 

,r By comparing the lanpage of Socrates just after, it is clear that 
Plato wrote, oi fikv iroWoi tiav\oi—oi 8k 6\iyot (nrovcaiot, not at ph> 
fpavXoi iroXXol — oi ok crirovdatoi o\lym,— and so Taylor translated, led 
rather by the sense than syntax. 

* On this saying see the commentators on Aristoph. 'O pv, 13*2. Dorp. 
586. Plato Politic, p. 307, E. Kep. ii. p. 372, B. 
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After producing in the Euthydemus some specimens of the ap- 
parently clever but really absurd subtleties of which the Sophists 
of Greece were wout to make a display, and to gain the admiration 
of those, who could not detect a fallacy, and the contempt of those, 
who could, Plato has in thisMialogue pointed out in what class of 
persons those must be placed, who professed to be on all questions 
of philosophy, politics, and science, equally competent to raise a 
doubt or to solve one. 

In pursuing this inquiry, Plato has, like a keen sportsman, fol- 
lowed the track of the animal, to which he compares the Sophist, 
until he arrives at the long-sought-for lair ; and ne then discovers 
that, instead of the Sophist being the purveyor of intellectual food, 
he is occupied merely in the art of catching the many, and thus 
gaining a credit for talents which are not only of no use to himself 
and others, but are the bane of both. 

During the course of the dialogue, he is led to examine the theory 
respecting the first element of all things, called rb bv or ofaia, which 
I have rendered u the existing ” and ‘‘ existence” respectively, and 
not, as others have done, *the being” and “ essence/ Of this mt- 
istence, identified by sogie philosophers with “ {he one,” and by 
others with “ the whole,” them were said to be an infinite number 
of parts, or species, all differing from each other, and yet producing 
what Horace calls “ serum Jmcordia discern,” through the proper- 
ties of existence, connected respectively with Ae ideas of identity 
and difference, motion and rest. w 

From the fact of finding the same speakers in the Thesetctu* 
and Sophist, some have considered the latter dialogue to b<L only a 
continuation of the former; while its similarity in thrmanner of* 
subdividing a genus into different species, proves its still greater 
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affinity with the Statesman — for each is the best English translation 
of the Greek lloAmtcdc — and with the Cratylus, in its touching upon 
the phenomena of language, and with the Parmenides, as regards 
the doctrine of u the existing/ 1 and the forms it assumes in the 
minrl of “ the one. r 
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FERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

THEODORUS, SOCRATES, A GUEST FROM ELEA, 
THEjETETUS. 

[1.] According to our agreement yesterday, both we our- 
selves are eome, Socrates, in due order, and we bring this our 
guest, 1 an Eleun by birth, and a friend of Parmenides and 
Zeno, and a great philosopher. 

Soc . Are you not, Theodoras, unconsciously bringing not 
a guest but sonic god, according to the language of Ilomcr,* 
who says in behalf of such mortals, us have a portion of due 
respect, both other gods, and esjKJcially the deity who presides 
over guests, become a follower and survey the insolent 
and the equitable conduct of men. So that perhaps he, 
who now follows you, may be one of the better beings about 
to survey and confute us, wliefi ill-conducting ourselves in 
a strife of words, through Ids being a kind of a disproving 
god. * 

Theo. Such is not the manner of this stranger, Socrates ; 
but he is more moderate than those that gre studious of con- 
tention ; and the man # appears to ine, not to bo a deity, but 
divine : for such I denominate all philosophers. 

[2.] Soc. And yod do well, my friend. 'Although I fear 
this race (of philosophA*s)if scarcely more easy to distinguish, 
I may say, than |hat of the divinity. For they, who are 
philosophers, not made up, but in reality, appear, through |lie 

1 This Throdoru* was a geometrician of Cyrone, and Plato's 
ceptor in that science. # 

* Plato here brings together two different passages of Hotte r ; one 
from OS. I. 770, Ztinog {ttbg) bg fylvaunv lip! ai&oiourtMHflfSti : and 
the otberifrom OS . P. 485, Bsoi^ivurrpo^Atn ir6\tjac, 'A pQp&irwv vfiptv 
n cat titvopitjp fyopwvrtg. 
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ignorance of others, to be of a multiform kind, while they 
wander about cities, and behold from on high the life of those 
below them; and to some they seem to be worthy of no 
honour, but to others of all ; and now they appear to be 
politicians; and now sophists; and sometimes there are 
those, to whom they give the idea that they are altogether 
mad. I would, however, gladly hear from this our guest, if it 
is agreeable to him, what the people about the place there 
think of these things, and how they denominate them. 

Theo. Wlmt things? 

Soc. The sophist, statesman, and philosopher. 

[3.J Theo. What, and of what kind, is the doubt about 
them, respecting which you have it in your mind to make an 
inquiry ? 

Soc, It is this. Whether they consider all these as one or 
two ? Or as there arc thm names, whether they distribute 
them into three kinds likewise, and attach to each singly a 
name ? 

Thro. lit' will not, I think, grudges to go through them. 
Or how shall wc say, guest ? 

Guest. Thus, Theodorus. For I do not grudge, nor is it 
difficult to say, that they think them three kinds, llut to 
define clearly wlmt each of them is, is not a small nor an easy 
task, 

Theo. You have by accident, Socrates, laid hold of questions 
similar to those, which we were asking this our guest, before 
wo came hither, llut he then made the same pretence to us, 
as he just now did to you : since he says that he had suffi- 
ciently heard, and did not forget. 

[4.J Soc . Do ntt then, stranger, deny us the first favour 
we ask. Jlut tell us thus much ; wither you arc wont more 
readily to go through by yourself and to state in a long dis- 
course whatever you wish to show forth, or by interroga- 
tions ? such as I once heard Pa^nenides employing, and at 
the same time going through very oeautiflul arguments, when 
I ?vas a young ra4n and lie very old at that time. 

** * Guest. With him who converses by answers, Socrates, with- 
out pain, and (as it were) with a light rein, it is more easy 
thus wiiJiynother ; but if not, by oneself. 3 

1 Such ic the literal translation of the nonsensical Greek, o 
rb xpbf dXXotr ti ii jui), rb Ka9' aMv ; in huu of whieh Fioinus has what 
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So0* You sue at liberty then to select whom you please ot 
those present here: for we shall all of us readily obey you. 
You will however, if you take my advice, select some of the 
young men, either Thecetetus here, or any of the rest, if such 
is your mind. 

[5.] Guest A kind of shame has come upon me, Socrates, 
in that, conversing with you now for the first time, I have not 
carried on the intercourse in detail, word for word, but by 
drawing out a discourse to a great extent, either by myself or 
to another, I have as it were made a display. For in reality, 
that which is now said is not (such) as a person would ex- 
pect it to be, when interrogated about it ; 4 for it requires a 
very long discussion. But on the other hand, not to gratify 
you and these, esi>ecially since you have spoken as you have 
spoken, 6 would, as it apitears to me, be- unlike a guest and 
boorish ; since, from what I have before said, and from what you 
now urge me, I receive Thewtetus here to bo the rcs|K>mfent. 

[6.] Thetr. Will you then, stranger, us Socrates said, 
gratify ue all ? 6 

Guest. It nearly appears then, Theastctua, that nothing 
further must be said on this point. And os it seems, the dis- 
course must hereafter be addressed to you. But if, wearied 
by the length of the discourse, you shall he somewhat annoyed, 
blame not me, hut these jour companions, as the cause. 

Thew. But I think 1 shall not faint in this way for the 
present. If, however, such a thing should take place, then I 
will take to myself ad an ally Socrates, the namesake of 
Socrates here, who is of the same age with me, and my 

is at least intelligible, “ facilius est cum alio intetfogando diswrere ; sin 
contra, per sc ipsum quiaque facilius disputat,” i. c. “ it is more easy to 
dispute with another by interrogations ; otfierwise, every one converses 
more easily (by talking) himself.” 

1 So Stalbanm would have us. translate the wordrf r& vvv prjOkv ob% 
&rov Mth IptorijQiv iXirietnv tip avrb tlvai tiq, out of which Stephens 
could make no sense, por can Some error lies in oi*x ft*#? — tlvcu, 

which it were not difficult perliaps for a oomoctund critic to correct. 

1 On this formula see Blomf. on Agam. 66. Matlh. Gr. Gr. I £>58. % j 

• Strange to say even Ueindorf, who once saw correctly that 'Apa 
roivw could not be here used interrogatively, afterwards vainly attempted 
to defend the reading ; nor did he perceive, what is cvideutayi glance, 
that Plato wrote Apd roiwv, ** Do so then, stranger, and ydUTwTU gratify 
us all, as Socrates said/* Stalbaum follows, as usual, Heuidorf blind* 
fold. 
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Associate in gymnastic exercises, and not unaccustomed to 
labour in many things with me. 7 • 

Guest You say well. Deliberate then about these things by 
yourself, as the discourse proceeds. But now you must con- 
sider in common with me, beginning in the first place, as it 
appears to me, from the sophist ; and searching out and show- 
ing forth by a reason, what thing lie is. For now both you 
and 1 have only the name in common respecting this thing ; 
but as regards the thing by what name we call it, perhaps each 
of us have one peculiar to ourselves. But it is always requi- 
site respecting every thing, to agree rather through reasons as 
to the thing itself, than to the name alone without treason. 
[ 7 .] However, with respect to the tribe which wenow have it 
in our mind to investigate, it is not the easiest of all things to 
comprehend what a sophist is. But whatever things of mo- 
ment ought to tie well and thoroughly laboured at, respecting 
these it has been decreed by a# of old that we must practise 
them first in small and more easy matters, prev ions to those in 
the greatest. Now then, TheirtetU'-, L too recommend, since we 
conceive the genus of a sophist is difficult to hunt out, that we 
should in like manner practise the method in something more 
easy ; unless 5 ou are able to show some other and easier road. 

There, But 1 am not able. 

Guest Are you willing then to go after something of little 
value, and to endeavour to put it as the pattern of a greater? 

There, Yes. 

Guest What then if wc propose a thing well known, and 
of trifling value, but possessing a subject for discourse not 
less than things greater? ns, lor instance, a fisherman. Is 
not this thing knov^n to every one, and worthy of not very 
great and serious thought ? * 

There, It is so. • 

Guest And I suspect it has 41 method and reasoning not 
unsuited for us. ^ 

[8.] There, It would then answer welk 
* • Guest Come then, let os begin from it thus ; and tcdl me, 
whether we shall put down a fisherman as skilled in tome 
irt, or unskilled in some art, but possessing another power. 

Thirer^j no means aa unskilled in some art 

, 1 As shown m the Politic, p. 257, C., where this same Socrates takes 

Op the discourse, after Thestctus had ceased speaking. 
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Guest But of all arts there are nearly two species. 

Them. How so? 

Guest Agriculture, and the care respecting every thing 
mortal, and that relating to the putting together and moulding 
what we call an utensil, and the imitative power, all these 
may be justly called by one name. 

Them. How so? and by what name? 

Guest** When any one loads subsequently into existence 
that which was pre\ iously not in existence, then we say that 
he who leads, makes, and that the thing led, is made. 

Them. Right. 

Guest But all wlrich we just now mentioned aro wont to 
possess their own power (suited) to this. 

Them. They ilo. 

Guest This then let 11s summarily call the making power. 

Them. Be it so. 

*[ 9 .] Guest After this the whole species of discipline and 
knowledge, and the species relating to money-making, and 
contending, and hunting, may he said to b<* clearly a certain 
acquiring power, through all their details ; since not one of 
these makes any thing, but gets hold of sonic* things, which 
are and have been, through words and deeds, and does not 
give up to others who attempt to get hold B of them. 

Them. Truly so ; for it would be proper. 

Guest Since then all arts consist either in acquiring or in 
making, in which of these, Thea*tetus, si 1 all we place the art 
of fishing ? 

Them. Doubtless in the art of acquiring. 

Guest But are there not two species of the art of ac- 
quiring? the one being an interchange brtween those that are 
willing, through the medium of gifts, wages, and purchase ? 
but the other would Ije a getting hold, effected entirely cither 
by deeds or words. # * 

Them. So it appears fij^ra whut has been said. 

Guest But must not the getting hold likewise receive a 
two-fold division ? ° 

Them. In what way ? • 

Guest. The one being openly done, and wholly from * 
contest; but the other secretly, and consisting-^imllv in 
bunting. 

9 60 Stalb&uro translates %iipcvfUvots. 
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The#. Yes. 

[10.] Guest. It is likewise irrational not to give banting 

two-fold division. 

Them. Say how. 

Guest By making one relate to a race inanimate, and the 
other to an animated one. 

Them . How not ? if there are both these. 

Guest How should there not be ? But we mar pass by 
(the hunting of) inanimate things as being without & name, 
except as regards some portions of the art of diving, and other 
trifling things of this kind ; but call the other part, relating 
to the limiting of an animated race, animal-hunting. 

Them. Be it so. 

Guest But is it not justly said, that of animal-hunting 
there is a twofold kind ? one being the bunting of walking 
animals, which is distinguished by many species and names, 
but the other of swimming animals, and which is hunting 4n 
a liquid." 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest But of the swimming division, wc see that one kind 
is winged and the other aquatic. 

Them. Undoubtedly. 

Guest But all the hunting of the winged tribe is called 
bird-catching. 

Them . It is so called. 

Guest But that of nearly all the aquatic, sea-fishing. 

Them. Yes. 

[11.] Guest But shall we not divide this hunting into 
two chief parts ? 

Them. What areHhey ? 

Guest According as the one m&kc§ for itself a catch with 
nets, the other by a blow. 

Them. IIow say you ? And bow do Jron divide each ? 

Guest Whatever by enclosing*^ dll sides restrains say 
thing for the sake of an hinderanc^ it is« reasonable to call 
a net. • 

% *Them. Entirely so. • 

% Guest But do you call a net of twigs, of twine, of reeds, 
and a oev t ip g -net. any thing else than nets ?• 

* On the different kind of nets Heindorf refers to Oppian UL 81, and 
Po 4 ? ux v. 28. 
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Not hin g else. 

Guest. \?e must therefore say that this hunting with nets 
is a part of fishing, or something of this kind. 

These. Yes. 

Guest. But that which takes place with hooks and three- 
forked harpoons, by a blow, 10 aud which is different from the 
other kind, it will be requisite for us now to call by one 
word, by*a-blow-hunting. u Or what would any one, These* 
tetua, say better? 

These. Let us disregard the name ; for this is sufficient 

[12.] Guest Of by-a-blow-hunting then one kind iB, I 
tfiiuk, at night effected by the light of fire ; and it happens to 
be called the fire-kind 12 by those engaged in the hunting. 

Time . Entirely so. 

Guest. But the other kind is by day, and is effected with 
rods 13 and harpoons, having hooks at their extremities, and is 
wholly hook-fishing. 

These . It is so called. 

Gtust Of hook -fishing, and by a blow, that which takes 
place (by darting) downwards the harpoons from on high, is 
I think called harpoon-fishing, on account of persons using 
the harpoons in that way. 

Them. So some persons say. 

Guest There remains then only one kind, so to say. 

These. What is that? 

Guest That which is with a blow contrary to this, and 
effected with a hook, but not striking, as it may happen, upon 
any part of the body of fishes, as in the case of harpoons, but 
about the head and mouth of the fish caught on each occasion, 
and drawing it from below to the contrary up 14 by rods and 


* 

The Greek word wXijyp is correctly omitted by Ficmus. 

11 1 have been compelled to com tins uncouth compound in English, 
“ by -a-blow -hunting,” to suit thpGrcek. 

** Of this fishing by the aid of fire an elegant description is given by 
Oppian to, 640, and something is said to be done even to this day by the 
fishermen in the Straits of Messma. bee too Cosaubon on A then. ay. 
p. 700,0 

12 Bekk. i%6vTun> iv thepoic ayKurrpa rat r&v TpioB6vr<ov. But mke 

is without me&nuig here. Ficrnus has “in extreme) Virgse cuiusdiira 
females uncum, tndentibus usi.” -** 1 * 

* Bekk. rohvavriov 4vw. But &vu» is an explanation of ^obvavrUtP, 
or else there is some more deeply-seated disorder. “ 
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reeds; to which fishing what name, Thcsetctos, shall we saj 
ought to he given ? 

Them. [That of hook-fishing with rods] ; ,j> add we no.w 
appear to have arrived at the end of that, which we proposed 
as being necessary to find out. 

[13.] Guest, Now then, you and I have not onl^ agreed 
about a name for the fishing art, but we have likewise suffi- 
ciently accepted the reason respecting the tiling itself. For 
of the whole art, a half was in the acquiring; and of the 
acquiring, a half was in the getting hold ; and of the getting 
hold, a half was in the hunting; and of the hunting, (a half) 
was in the nmmul-hunting ; and of the animal-hunting, (a 
half) was in the hunting in a liquid ; and of the hunting in a 
liquid, the downward division was wholly sea- filling ; and of 
the sea-fishing, (a half) was the fishing by a blow ; and of 
the fishing by u blow, (a hall ) was by a hook; and of this (a 
half) was about the blow drawing from below upwards ; ,r * 
und that from the net itself (to which) the name has been 
made to resemble the fisherman's art, having been now dis- 
covered, is called by that appellation. 

Them, This, then, has been shown in every respect suffici- 
ently. 

Guest Come then, let us endeavour according to this ex- 
ample to discover what a sophist is. 

Them, By all means. 

[14.] Guest. Now this was the first search in the pattern 
just adduced, whether we must put down a fisherman as an 
untaught individual, or as possessing some art. 

Them. It was. 

Guest And now, Theartctus, shall we put down this per- 
son as an untaught individual, or as truly a sophist in all 
things? 17 * 

18 Thus answer, plainly required by the question, Taylor ventured io 
insert, without saying a word of its bon* t not/nund in the original. 

18 Such is the literal translation of ttft nonsense of the Greek text, 
which Ileinule partially corrected by reading dea-fmu^fvov for 
yfoijv. 1 le probably pot the idea trom Ficuras, whoso version is at least 
i&elhgiblc, nnd probably true to the Greek found in his MS. " Hujtts 
» Vnique pereu^sio ; qua? sursum vexsus ab inferiori parte conftcitttr retra- 
heudo, et mde nomcn Hortita, * retrahens/ ct hamatoria piscatio dicltur.** 
For it touiKvi be thus seen that aairaXuvrw was supposed to have some 
affinity With awurirdtrOiu. 

17 Here agim is a mass of rubbish, which Stalbaum vainly endeavour! 
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There. B y no means as an untaught individual For I un- 
derstand wimt you mean , 18 that he who possesses the name, 
ought to b& such. But we must put him down aa possessing 
some art. 

Guest What is then the art ? By the gods, are we ig- 
norant that one of these men is a relation of the other ? 

There. Whom of whom ? 

Guest The fishermau of the sophist 

The#* In what way ? 

Guest Both of them appear to me to be hunters. 

Tiurtc Of what prey w this (the hunter)? for we have 
spoken of the othet, 

Guest \\ e divided the whole of hunting into the swimming 
and the walking. 

There We did. 

Guest And we went through such a portion as related to 
the swimming part ol the aquatic kind? but we left the walk- 
ing undivided, having said that it wus multiform. 

The a. but u civ so 

[15.J Guest fhui hir then the sophist and the fisherman 
equally proceed irom the ait of acquiring. 

Thu. '1 hev appear so. 

Guest. But they turn themselves ftom the animal hunting, 
one to the sea, and livers, and lakes, and he catches animals 
in these. 

There. Undoubtedly. 

Guest But another (turns him* If) to the land, and 
some other i iv eis, as li they wt re meadows of wealth and youth 
without stint, with the view of getting hold of the animals 
nourished in them. # 

There. How say you ? 

Guest Of the hunting on foot, there are two chief parts. 

There. Of what kilkL is eucli ? 

Guest. One is the lginti’jg of tame animals, and the other 
of wild. r 

to explain by saying that Plato is pliy mg on the w<nrl eoQurrq r, by whir h 
he meant not a aophwi, m a bad ^ n« v l»ut ui a good one. as hung crofity* 
But such a play would m a serious inquuy be quite out of cliaracU r 
Ftctnus has, what the' setwe r< quire s, “ iSt nunc quidcrn soplusUm 
demnu an callidum appellitbtimis ? M 

w By the aid ol Ficuras Hennlorf was enabled to restore tin arrange - 
xnent of the speeches, and to correrfsome Uterai errors, ioand in all the 
Greek kfSS. 
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Them. Is ther* any hunting then of tame animals? 

Guest If indeed man is a tame animal. But Jay down in 
whatsoever way you like, either that no animal is tame, or 
that some other is tame, but that man is a wild one; or 
you say 19 that man indeed is a tame animal, but you think 1 * 
that there is no hunting of men. Whichever of these suppo- 
sitions you deem it agreeable to you to be stated, this do you 
define. 

Them. 1 think, stranger, we are a tame animal, and I say 
that there is a hunting of men. 

[16.] Guest. Let us say then that tame-animal hunting is 
of two kinds. 

Them. Speaking according to what manner? 

Guest. By defining the hunting by robbers, and that which 
makes slaves, ami that by tyrants, to be one and all a hunting 
by force. 

Them. Very well. 

Guest But by calling that which pertains to law-courts, 
popular assemblies, ami (prhute) discourse, one and all a cer- 
tain single persuasive art. 

Them . Kight. 

Guest Now of tin’s persuasive art let us say there are two 
kinds. 

Them. What are they? 

Guest One is private, and the other public. 

Them. There are then these two species. 

Guest Again, with respect to private hunting, one kind is 
(connected with) wages, and the other with gifts. 

Them. I do not understand. 

Guest It scema you lutie never given your mind to the 
hunting of lovers. 

There. Why say you so ? 

Guest Because persons bestow ever, gifts in addition upon 
the caught. 

Them. You speak most truly. 

A 

’ iB After Big — rtfhic, by no process could \tyitg and »;y*T be introduced, 
as is eudent from the nonsense of a literal translation ; which is gener- 
ally the beat test of some error m the Greek. Plato might have written 
Xiyoic^K^or Xiyuc av, and tjyoTo for taken interrogatively. But I 
suspect that he omitted, as Ficmus does, both the verbs. Heindorf* whom 
Staibaum follows as usual, saw thefts was some difficulty here, but fefiei 
to surmount it* 
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Guest Let this them be a kind of the amatory art 

Them. By all means. 

£17.3 Guest But as regards that connected with wages, 
that part of it which keeps up an intercourse through favour, 
and has in every way made a bait through pleasure, nod bar* 
gains for food for itself as its wages, this, I think, wc should 
all of us cull adulation, or 90 a certain pleasure-giving art. 

There* Undoubtedly. 

Guest But the other part of it, which professes to keep 
up an intercourse for the sake of virtue, and bargains for 
coin as its wages, is it not worthy to call by another name? 

The a*. flow not? 

Guest But with what (name) ? Try to tell me. 

There. Jt is evident. For wc appear to me to have found 
the sophist ; und thus calling him, 1 think 1 should call him 
by a fitting name. 

Guest According to the present reasoning, it seems; 
Theujtetus, the art of a sophist must bo called 91 domestic 
hold-getting, [acquiring,] hunting, animal-hunting, [land- 
hunting], on land, [tanie-miiiiml-h tin ting,] man-hunting, (by- 
persuasion-hunting,) individual-hunting, [wages-hunting,] 
coin-selling, and insnaring rich and noble young men, through 
a false reputation lbr erudition, as the present reasoning now 
goes with us,* 21 

[18.] Then*. Entirely so. 

Guest Lot us ‘consider further still in this way. For the 

w Taylor h;ul anttujiatcd Heindorf 111 supplying i; before yfivvriKtfv. 

a * — a *"ln Uui ol this muss of t ornipuon, f u inus has what is not indeed 
unworthy of Plato, but what ho piobaldy mudeout. not so much from 
the text found in his M 1 * , us from hu» own good sense . “ Ut tx hue dut> 
putatioae colligitur, canstut, O Thea-tete, sophislicam farullatem jippel- 
liuidtim es*e atlcm, qua* hi < onAliutido c <»Trip.irntuloquo vertutur, tmira*U* 
unique greswib ilium et teirr upruin dome&ticui unique >en«tio est,homiXUnn 
videlicet private, < upturn oh nummoruni iu< iced urn et jtiVuium dmtum 
atque nobdium opuiumr 'irtfltis ^oiphmrque lrntitio." With 
to the words union brackets ( j and June* ( ), the former have Seen 
rejected, and the latter n&trted, h\ S< hhirnnacher, whom Ileindorf uu<J 
te'Uiibaumhave followed. TJiev tided, however, to p< rmve that in tliijj 
enumeration, which w intend* d to la* a summary of the preceding eub- 
dubuona, only *uth word* would )>e introduced as had been men tiomd 
already; and that consequently we must reject all the rest, wit hjLi ex- 
ception of wXovmw xai Mafav ytyiv fuvri Oypa, which evidently 
belong to another place ; for they could not occur here for die finuumt, 
a* nothing hod been sold on that subject previously. 

von. iu. 1 
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object of our present search docs not participate in some con- 
temptible art* but in a very clever, one. For from wbat has 
been before stated, an idea presents itself that it is not that 
kind of art, which we just now said, but some other kind. 

* Theat. How no ? 

Guest Of the art of acquiring, there was a two-fold kind, 
one consisting in the catching, and the other in the ex- 
changing. 

The at. There was. 

Guest. Let m say then, that of the exchanging there are two 
kinds, the one condoling in giving, and the other in selling. 

Three. Lei it he so said. 

Guest. Ami again, we vw ill say that the selling must have 
a two-fold divhion. 

Their. In what way? 

Guest. 5851 lie who exposes his own works for sale is called 
a seller of his own (property); but he who sells the works 
of others, an exchanger. 24 

There. lOntiivlv mi. 

[19.] Guest. Bui is not the exchange, which takes place 
in (the same) city, and which is nearly a half of the whole 
of the trade, called cupel ic ? 23 

There. Yes. 

Guest And is not that which effects an exchange, from 
one city to another, by buying and selling, (called) emporic? 23 

77/ rtf. How nut? 

Guest. And do we not perceive, in the ease of the em- 
poric, 23 that the sale of the articles by which the body and 
soul are nourished, and which they use (respectively), becomes 
barter by means of coin ? 

45 — 44 Such is Taylor’s translation ot' the version of Ficuuts, “ Qui opera 
ana venal m tacit, piopnorum leuditur nominator; qm aliena vendit, com- 
mutator ” The (iteek at present Is, Tr)r }ilv avrovpy&v ai^TOWUtXucijv 
?taipavprt/t> t Tt)v vi Tit aWorpia ip) i pil jfiaWoptvqv, pcrapX^rufijv. 
Tliib SupIn'iH ioiiIiI not umlt rbtaiici. nur cun 1; even if wc read, with 
seun MSS., flofifVvimu in lieu of ctatpovph't/v, which Heindorf, whom 
c •btalbaum billows as iimi.i1, renders, “ ex partitions oncntoni/’ a mean- 
nur that otaiptlctQm never ims nor could have. What Plato really wrote, 
** miRhi bo el u lied perhaps in part fiom ThomUtius Orat. xxiii. p. 297. 

** JHS W V^i'rn il the Greek words in English letters, because we 
bivenone answering exactly to the original. Perhaps rdirqXog is huckster, 
chapman, or retail home tradesman, and ip ropofc trafficker, ot whole- 
sale foreign merchant. 
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7W. Bfow «rjr you this? 

Guest* Of that part, which relates to the soul, we Axe 
perhaps ignorant : hut the other we understand. 

These. We do. 

Guest, 94 let us say then as regards mifsio in general, 
which is constantly purchased at one place, and, carried from 
city to city, is sold at another; and as regards painting, 
wonder-working, and other tilings pertaining to the soul 
which are itnj>orted and sold, some for the sake of amusement, 
others for graver pursuits, that the person, who imports and 
sells them, would give a handle to be called a merchant no 
less than by Jhe sale of meats and drinks. 24 

[20.] These. You sj»cak most true. 

Guest. Will you not, then, call by the same name him who 
goes about from city to city to buy learning for money ? 

These* Certainly. 

Guest. But of this soul-trafficking, would not one part be 
most justly called an exhibition ; but the other part, although 
no less ridiculous 2A than the former, 80 still as being a selling 
of learning, there is a necessity to call it by a name the brother 
to the act. 

These. Certainly. 

Guest. But in this learning-selling, the trade which relates 
to other arts must be called by ono name, and that which re- 
lates to virtue by another. 

Thete. How not ? 

Guest. For as regards the others, the name “ urt-soller ” 
would be fitting ; but as regards this, do you consider wimt 
name to call it. 

These. And what other name, exccpt # that sought out 
now for the sophistic race, could one mention without nti 
error? 

Guest. No other. I^ow then let us collect it together, by 
saying that by a second (search), the sophistic art appeared 
to consist in the acquiring, exchanging, buying, 'trafficking, 

^ The *bole of this most corrupt passage is found in the version dM 
FfcmUf h i apparently an abridawf mid certainly altered form. g 

Herndon says that t 6 yLkaov agrees with ovofta understood To 
this Staltatim objects, and would receive what Hand, rejects -/.'ify— i 
canftot understand either, and still less the common text. 

* By “ the former” Heindorf understands 11 the name, il/vx r P 7r(f P l * , l>” 
which he says was ridiculous, as being not a Greek word. ' 
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soul-trafficking respecting discourses, and the selling the 
learning of virtue. 

[21.] Them. Just so. 

Guest By a third (search), I think that you will call’ by no 
other name, than (we have done) just now, the person who, 
being settled in a city, partly buys and partly fabricates 
himself learning respecting these very same subjects, and by 
selling determines for hiulself to live by such a plan. 

Them. AVIiy, indeed, should I not ? 

Guest. And that part too of the acquiring art, which 
consists in exchanging, purchasing, and selling in both ways, 
either one’s own inventions, or those of others, you will e*er 
call, as you seem, a sophistic kind, whatever may be the 
learning-selling respecting such things. 27 

Them. Necessarily h>. Fu it is necessary to be the fol- 
lower of reason. 

Guest Let us still further consider, whether the kind, which 
has U'cn now pursued, is similar to some such thing as this. 

Them. To what ? 

Guest. Of the art of acquiring a certain part consisted in 
contesting. 

Them. It did. 

Guest. It will not then be from the purpose to divide it in- 
to two. 

Them. Say into what parts ? 

Guest By laying down one part as a contest (of friends), 
and the other as the fight of (foes). 

Them. It is so. 

[22.] Guest Qf the lighting pari then, w hen a body comes 
in conflict with a body, it is nearly reasonable and becoming 
for persons, laying down 2 * a name, "to pronounce it, as it were, 
violent. 

Them. It may. 

« 1 1tw is the litt ml translation of the mass of nonsense in the text, which 
tttalbaum mini* ondo.«.>nr*» to conceal by a mor^ elegant but less faithful 
version. Fitimis has what is at least intelligible, by omitting the very 
' 'Voids iu which the chief difficulty ho s, and by rendering c« mj\txbv ifn 
avromuXtxbv , 44 give Mia imenut #i\e hliena— vendat/' a version which 
Heindorf and Sulbaum hate thought proper to adopt rather then confess 
as t&y«hould haie done, their inability to understand fairly the pupiitge. 

18 instead of the circumlocution found m the Greek text, winch it is 
not easy to explain grammatically, Ficutus has merely, w iMgtta Unique 
corporis ad corpus t loieutia congrue nuncupatur." * 
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tfwwfc But in the case of reason* (coming in conflict) with 
reasons, what else, Thesetctus, would any one call it but con- 
tention ? 

Them. Nothing else. 

Guest* But as to contentions, we must lay (town a twofold 
division* 

Them. In what way? 

Guest. So far as (contention) takes place through prolix 
arguments against prolix arguments and about thingB just and 
unjust in a public matter it is judicial. 

Them. It is. 

Guest But when it takes place in a private one, and is 
broken to minute parts, by questions to answers,* 9 are we ac- 
customed to call it any tiling else than contradiction. 

Them . Nothing else. 

Guest But of contradiction, that part which respects (pri- 
vate) contracts is made the subject of dispute, and is carried 
on carelessly and without art, we must place as a separate 
(kind); since reason distinguishes it as being something dif- 
ferent ; but it has neither obtained an appellation from any 
of those of a former period, nor docs it deserve to obtain one 
now from us. 

Them. True, for it is divided into parts extremely small 
and very various. 

[23.] Guest But that which is according to art, and dis- 
putes about things just and unjust, in the abstract, and uni- 
versally about other matters, we arc accustomed to call con- 
tentious. 

Them. How not ? 

Guest. But of the contentious, one pflrt destroys wealth, 
and the other makes it.* 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest Let us theft endeavour to state by what name it is 
needful to call each of these. 

Them. It is proper to do so. 

Guest. I think then that the neglect \)f private affairs, 
which takes place through* the delight in the practice of cdh- 
tention, and' through the telling to the majority of listened 

* To avoid the tiertpov irp6rcpov in the words 44 by question! to an- 
swers* Ficimis has 44 mtervog&ndo respondendoque/' which makes at 
l*tst an intelligible seme. 
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what is not hoard with pleasure, may be called, according to 
my notion, something not dilferent from babbling.** 

Thece. It is indeed called so. 

Guest But do you now in your turn endeavour to tell the 
contrary name of him, who makes money through private 
quarrels. 

Thciv. "Would not any one err, in calling him by any other 
name than that of the wonderful sophist, who, after being 
pursued by us, has now come again for the fourth time (in 
our view) ? 

Guest. The sophist then, as it seems, is nothing else but 
that money-making genus, whuih is a part of the arts of quar- 
relling, contradiction, controversy, (hostile) fighting, (friendly) 
contest, and acquisition, as our reasoning has pointed out. 

There, lie is altogether so. 

[24.] Guest You see, then, it is truly said, that this wild 
beast is a various animal, and that, according to the pro- 
verb, he is not to be caught with the left hand. 

There. It is necessary then (to use) both hands. 

Guest It is necessary ; and we must to the utmost of our 
power do something of this kind, by running after its foot- 
marks. But tell me, have wc not words relating to household 
affairs ? 


There. Yes, many. But about which of the many are you 
inquiring ? 

Guest. Such as when we say to pass through a cullender, 
to holt through a bag, to pass through a sieve, [to separate.] 31 

There, llow not ? 

Guest. And besides these, we know the words, to curd 
(wool), to draw it down, to weave it, and ten thousand others 
of a like kind existing in the arts. Do we not ? 

There. What being desirous to point out respecting them, 
and to bring forward as a pattern, have you mode this inquiry 
in general terms ? * 


r 

m In his translation of this passage Ficinus has introduced the word* 
" fltostiunculas semper aurupatnr,” of which there is no vestige at pro* 
^ sent in the Gieek text ; where to restore the syntax we must read, irtrt 
& rt)v \itiv rov roiis troXXo/f — Axovopivov in lieu of— Xigu* rdiff tfcOMfc 
— hKOvaptyarv. 

11 with his usual want of judgment Stalbaum defends dtorpfwty, Which 
Heindorf had correctly expelled as an interpretation. For de- 
scriptive of some specific act, not a general one, is required here* 
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Guest, All the names that have been mentioned, are in a 
certain respect divisive. 

These, They are. 

Guest According to my reasoning then wfe will think worthy 
of one name the art, which as regards them is one in them aU. 

[25.] These, What name calling it ? 

Guest Discriminative. 

These, Be it so. 

Guest Consider again, whether we are able to perceive 
two kinds of it ? 

Tl^st, You are imposing, for a person like me, a rapid 
consideration. 

Guest In the discriminations mentioned above it was our 
business to separate the worse from the better, and the similar 
from the similar. 

These, It appears that it was nearly so said. 

Guest, Of the latter (dismini nation) I cannot tell the 
name ; but I con of that which leaves the better and rejects 
the worse. 

These, Inform me what it is. 

Guest, The whole of this discrimination, as I understand it, 
is called by all men a certain purification. 

These, it is so called. 

Guest Would not then every one see that the purification 
is in kind twofold ? 

These, Yes, (looking at it) at leisure perhaps; but I do 
not see it at present. 

[26.] Guest It is proper then to comprehend in one name 
the many kinds of purifications appertaining to the body. 

These, What (are they) ? and by wliaf name (do you call 
them) ? t 

Guest Whatever within the bodies of living animals is, 
after being properly separated by the arts of exercise and 
of medicine, purified, 2nd whatever the bath-art supplies, re- 
lating to things outside (the body) very vile to mention, and 
the things relating to inanimate bodies, of Vhich the fuller^ 
art, and the whole art of adorning the body, have the care m 
trifling matters, possess many and seemingly ridiculous names. 

Such is the literal version of this perplexed pasaagte, where some* 
thing is evidently wanting to complete the sense. -Ficftius could, 1 sus- 
pect, do no more than guess at the meaning of the Greek text, which he 
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Thea>. Very much so. 

Guest. Entirely so, 93 Thetetetus. But the method of rea* 
soiling cares not either much or little about the art of wip- 
ing with a sponge or the drinking a medicine* whether the 
one benefits us little and the other much, by a purifica- 
tion. Since for the sake of the mind possessing something 
correctly, 34 (science) 35 endeavours to understand what is 
allied and what is not allied to all arts, and it honours all 
equally on this account ; and does not consider that some 
things are more ridiculous than others as regards their simili- 
tude ; nor has it held that he, who exhibits the hunting art 
in the character of a general, is at all more respectable than 
(he who does ro) in that of a louse-catcher, but is for the 
most part more vain. 36 [27.] Aud now, indeed, which was 
what you asked, by what name shall we speak of all the 
powers together which are allotted for the purifying a body 
either animate or inanimate? But it makes no difference 
what name may appear to be more becoming. Let it be only 
separate from the purgations of the soul, and include (in it- 
self) all such things as purify any thing else. For (the method 
of reasoning) has just now endeavoured to separate the in- 
tellect from the rest of things, if wc understand what it 
means. 

has thus translated : — “ Purgatio animati corporis, intrinsecus operansper 
gymnasticam et medicinam ct quae extriiwerus balneis, quod dictu vile 
pstmundat, item qua: inanimata corpora fullonum ministerio obstergendo 
culorat, ct * tmiversa, ornondi corporis curatura, sigillatim varia vilioque 
nomina sovtiuntur ? 

83 Stephens saw correctly, that after Thecetctus had said, 11 Very much 
so, M the Guest could not subjoin, “ Entirely so/’ And hence he sus- 
pecled that somothingtivas wanting. Heindorf however, who takes every 
opportunity of finding fault with Stephens, attempts to support the in- 
tegrity of the text by a solitary passage, wCich he should have seen was 
not in point. h 

M 1 have translated this passage as if the original were, rov trfo wrOat 
frV«’ tv vo vv n, iraowv — not tvticev vovv, vLtruv — For HvtKtv is never 
found in prose ; nor could kttjitchtOcu dispense with its object; while n 
has been lost through ir. * 

< 1 have introduced the noun, which is wanting at present, to agree 
wfth mtpupkvTj, But the prosopopoeia is rather violent. 

^ M Here is evidently a lacuna. For some reason should be given ibr an 
assertion that admits of dispute. Respecting the meaning of 1 

have bitten sometliing on Prom. 979, and 1 could now add a great deal 
more. The word answers exactly to Shakspeare’a “A thing of aonpd 
and fury, signifying nothing.’' 
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TJta?* But I do understand, and I grant that there are two 
species of purification; one species respecting the soul, and 
separate from that respecting the body. 

Guest (You speak) in the most beautiful manner. Listen 
then to me in what follows, and endeavour to give a two-fold 
division to what has been said. 41 

The ip. Wherever you may lead, I will endeavour to make 
a division with you. 

' Guest We say, then, that depravity in the soul is some- 
thing different from virtue. 

[28.] Them . How not ? 

Guest And that to leave the one, and to cast out as far as 
may be the bad, was h purification. 

Them . It was so. 

Guest Of the soul then, as far as we can discover a taking 
away of depravity, we shall, in calling it a purification, speak 
harmoniously. 

Them . Yes, very much so. 

Guest As regards the bouI, then, we mu9t Bpeak of two 
kinds of depravity. 

Them . What are they ? 

Guest The one is like a disease in the body, but the other 
is like an inherent baseness. 

Them, I do not understand. 

Guest, Perhaps you have not thought that disease is the 
same with sedition. 

Them, Nor, again, have I what I ought to answer to this. 

Guest, Whether* do you think sedition is any thing else 
than the difference from a natural alliance ^through a certain 
corruption. 

Them. It is nothing etee. 

Guest. And is baseness any thing else than that kind of 
dissonance which exists 87 every where disagreeable? 

Them, It is nothing llse. 

[29.] Guest What then, have we not jterceived in the 
soul of those who conduct themselves ill, opinions at variundg 

• • 

Heindorf adopted correctly Schleiermacher’s Mt> for ?v bv t which is 
however defended by Creuzer on Plotinus, Ilepi KrfXXofyg, n. 174 ,/rhile 
Stalhaum reads bv, with four MSS. and Galen de Down. Hippocrat. et 
Platon. T. v. p. 288, ed. Bas. ' 
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with desires, anger with pleasures, reason with pain, and all 
' these with each other? 1 

Them. And very much so. 

Guest And yet all (these) are necessarily allied to each 
other. 

Them. How not ? 

Guest In calling then depravity a sedition and disease of 
the soul, we shall speak correctly. 

Them. Most correctly. 

Guest. But when such things as participate of motion, and 
propose to themselves a certain end, are, in attempting to 
reach it, carried according to each impulse beside it, and miss 
it, shall we say that they are affected thus through a con- 
• gruity towards each other, or, on the contrary, through an 
incongruity ? 

Them. It is evident through an incongruity. 

Guest. But we know that every soul is involuntarily 
ignorant of any thing. 

Them. Very much so. 

Guest But ignorance is nothing else than a delirium of the 
soul, which, while it is impelled to truth, is carried away 
from a (correct) perception. 38 

Them. Entirely so. 

' Guest We must consider, therefore, a soul without intelli- 
gence as base and incongruous. 4 

Thece. So it appears. # 

[30.] Guest It seems then there are these two kinds of 
evil in the soul ; one, which is called by* the multitude de- 
pravity, and is most evidently its disease — 

Them. It is. 

Guest But the other (the multitude) call ignorance ; but they 
are unwilling to confess that it alone 3 ? is a vice in the souL 

Them. It must be readily granted^ what, when you just 

now Bpoke of it, I doubted, that there are two kinds of vice ini 

* 

eft* 98 To obtain this sense, and to preserve the syntax, we mast read 
r , vapa(p6pov S' U tivvweuiQ, iirlicu of irepatbopov %vvl<n(S>c. : ^ 

^ ".I cannot understand the words abro—povov, which Ficmtft has 
Stalbaum renders u6vov “ eximie,” and refers to his noth M 
Synipos. p. 215, C. and p. 222, A. But aM~ft6vov, never does M 
never could mean any thing else but “itself— alone.” * .■* . * - 
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the 904 } i mb that we ought to .consider cowardice, intem- 
perance, injustice, all taken together as a disease in us ; but 
we must lay down the accident of ignorance great and of 
various kinds as a baseness. , 

Guest In the body then are there not two arts relating to 
these two accidents ? 

Them What are they ? 

Guest. Relating to baseness, the gymnastic $ but to disease, 
the medical. 

These. They seem so. 

Guest As regards insolence, injustice, and cowardice, is 
not the chastising [justice] 40 naturally the most fitting of all 
arts? 

Them It is likely, as I may say, 41 according to human 
opinion. 

Guest But can any one say that there is a more proper 
(remedy) 43 for all ignorance than the teaching art. 

These. There is none. 

[31.] Guest Come then, must we say there is only one 
kind of the teaching art, or more ? But take notice, that there 
are two greatest kinds of it. 43 

• Them I do take notice. 

Guest And it appears to me that we shall very quickly 
discover this. 

Them In what way ? 

Guest. By perceiving whether ignorance has a division in 
the middle of it. For being twofold, it is evident that it 

w The word ducij, as remarked by Stalbaum, is evidently an interpret* 
ation of tj so Aaonxi), which agrees with rk\vi} understood. 

41 Stalbaum says that u»c rimlv Js added to an excuse for the 
modest assent in the words, tL yovv tiicoQ. But an excuse is required, 
not fot a modest expression, but an hyperbolical one, as I have shown in 
JPoppo't Prologom. p. ‘217. # From whence it will be seen that toe tfartlv 
must follow either £vpvaoav in the next question of the Guest, or 
of/foplav in the next reply of Theretctus. • 

** This word Taylor introduced from the version of Ficinus — “ quid 
aliud prater doctrin&m rlmedium invemtur,” which {pads to &Wijv rtvj 

tt There is eviJtonti/some’erroi* here. For alter the Guest had ask-* 
ed whither there wore one or more kinds of the teaching art, he could 
not immediately bid Thewtetus to consider that there are two greyest 
kind* of it. Plato probably wrote, dpa Iv p6vov yivoi fariov riven 
j), ri rXsfo, Uq blast we say there iaonly one kind, or, if more, 
that there are at least two kinds*** 
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compels the teaching art to have two parts, <me to each one 
of its own. * 

Them. What then ? Has the thing sought become visible ? 

Quest. I seem to see set apart a great and difficult kind of 
ignorance, which outweighs all its other parts* 

Them . Of what kind is it ? 1 

Guest. When he, who docs not know a thing, thinks he 
knows it; through which it nearly happens that all those 
things, in which we are deceived by the imagination, take their 
rise in the case of all persons. 

Them. True. 

Guest And I think that to this (division) of ignorance alone 
the name of non-erudition should be given. 

Them. Entirely so. 

[32.] Guest . By what name then is to be mentioned that port 
of the teaching art which frees va person) from this (ignorance) ? 

Them . I think, Guest, that the other part is called handi- 
craft leaching, but that this is called here through us dis- 
cipline. 44 

Guest. It is so called, Thcoatetus, by nearly all the Greeks. 
But this also must be considered by us, whether the whole of 
this is indivisible, or possesses a certain division worthy a 
name. 

Them. It is requisite to consider this. 

Guest It appears then to me, that this may’ in some way 
be still further divided. 

Them. In what? 

Guest Of the teaching art relating to discourses, one way 
appears to be more rough, but another part of it more smooth. 

Them. Of wluft kind shall we call each of these ? 

Guest One, the old-fashioned, internal, which persons for- 
merly adopted, especially towards their children, and* many use 
even now, when children do wrong; partly by severely re- 

t 

44 In this passage, easy as it seems to be, thore are some difficulties 
which none of tiu^ editors have noticed. In the first place, the words 

# ^ through us ” are perfectly unintelligible, and are properly omitted by 

^Ficinus; although less dependence is»to be placed on his testimony than 

• it would otherwise deserve, as he omits “ here ” likewise* Secondly, as 

tiiOodideurraXia is called difyuot/pyunj, so ought the rmfcfo td have its 
distinguishing epithet ; and lastly, to preserve the climax in - 

and, afterwards , 44 nearly all the Greeks”— the name of a place sh ould be 
given or alluded to. 
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reproving, and partlyT>y mildly admonishing them. Now the 
whote of thift one may call moat Correctly admonition. 

Them. It is so. 

[43.]} Guest. But the other 45 — since some sOem> after 
giving themselves to reflection, to hold that all ignorance is 
involuntary, and that no one, who thinks himself wise, is will* 
ing to learn those things in which he considers himself 
skilled, and that? the admonitory kind of instruction, even 
with great labour, effects but little. 

Them. And they think right 

Guist. They therefore direct their course to an outlet for 
their opinion by another mode. 

Them. By what mode ? 

Guest. They inquire into those matters, about which a man 
thinks he says something to the purpose, when he is saying 
nothing. They then easily examine the opinions of persons 
as if they were in error, and bringing them together by a 
reasoning process to the same point, they place them by the 
side of each other ; ami by so placing, they show that the 
opinions are at one and the same time contrary to thcmselveq, 
about the same things, with reference to the same circum- 
stances, and according to the same premises. And they see- 
ing 46 are indignant with themselves, and become milder towards 
others; and 4 in this way are lilicrated from strong and harsh 
opinions ; a liberation of all others the most pleasant to hear, 
and the most Arm to the party suffering. [34.] For they, 
my dear boy, who purity these, think as physicians do with 
respect to the body — that the body cannot enjoy food, which is 
brought to it, until some one casts out the impediments in it ; 
and in like manner the others think that tfle soul can derive 
no advantage from the learning brought to it, until some one, 
by confuting, places the party confuted in a state of shame, 
and by taking away tfic opinions, which are the impediments 
to learning, exhibits hfta purified, and thinking that be knows 
those things alone which lie docs know, and nothing more. 

< Them. This is the best and the most temperate of habits. 

Guest. For all these reasons then, Thecetetus, we must say, J 
that confutation is the greatest and chiefest of purifications , 

After u the other/* there is an interruption in the .definition, 

* After ** seeing/* die editors understand “ this/* answering to “hoc** 
in Ftcinua. 
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and we mast think that he who is not confuted* even though 
! he should he the great king himself, would be nngnfrifldd to 
the greatest degree, and become uninstructed and ugly with 
respect to those things, in which it is fit that he should be 
most pure and beautiful, who is to be in reality happy. 

[35.] Three. Entirely so. 

Guest But whom shall we say employ this art ? For 1 
fear to say the sophists. 

Three. Why so ? 

Guest Lest we should place on them a greater honour than 
is fitting. 

Them. But yet what has been just now said appears to be 
suited to some such character. 

Guest. So dops a wolf (resemble) a dog, *a most savage 
animal one the most mild. But he who wishes to be most of 
all free from stumbling, ought to keep ever a guard on simili- 
tudes ; for it is a most slippery race. Let them however stand, 
for I think there will not be a dispute about trifling defini- 
tions. at a time when pel sons are watching them sufficiently. 

Them. It is not likely at least. 

Guest. Let then there be of the separating art one portion, 
the purifying ; of the purifying, let the part relating to the 
soul be divided off ; and of this let (a part) be the teaching 
art ; and of the teaching art, let instruction (be a part) ; and 
of instruction, let that confutation, which takes place respect- 
ing a vain opinion of wisdom, be called, through the reason 
now exhibited, nothing else than the sophistic art of a noble 
race. 

[36.] These. Let it be so called. But in consequence of so 
many things having just now presented themselves, I am 
, jduubtfpl what, as speaking the truth and urging it strenu- 
* ously, I ought to say the Sophist really is. 

Guest You are \ery properly in doubt. And indeed one 
ought to think, that even a sopIust f 'him$elf will now very 
much doubt by what means he shall slip through the ergo* 
imnt. For the proverb rightly says, It is not easy <0 avoid 
'fill (traps). Now therefore let us attack him with all our 
^ might. 

Tbem. You speak well. 

Guest But, in the first place, let us stand and as it wisps 
take breath ; and while stopping let us reason among ourselves 
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Come then* in how many forms b&» the sophist appeared ? For 
I think, he*ra found at first a hunter for wages of the youth- 
ful and rich. 

Them ; lie was. 

Guest. Secondly^ certain trafficker in the learning of the 
soul. 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. Thirdly, did he not appear as a chapman in the 
very same articles? 

Them. lie did. And fourthly, he was the seller of his own 
inventions. 

Guest. You have properly reminded me of this; and of 
the fifth (form) I will endeavour to remind you. For he was 
a combatant in the contests of words, having been (so) defined 
from the art of contention. 47 

[37.] Them. lie was so. 

Guest* The sixth form is indeed ambiguous ; but neverthe- 
less we laid it down and conceded to him, 48 that a sophist Is 
a purifier, as regards the soul, of such opinions ns are an im- 
pediment to learning. 

Them . Entirely so. 

Guest. Do jou then percei\e, that, when any one seems 
to know many things, and is called by the name of one art, 
this it is not a healthful seaming; but that he, who is 
thus affected with respect to any art, e\ idently cannot 'see 
that jpart of it to which all this learning tend-*? and hence 
he 49 tails the person possessing them by many names, instead 
of one. 

Them. This almost appears to be very natural. 

* 9 In the Greek words, rdv IpteriKiju rixvrjv d<fnopi«pevoQ t Heindorf 
not only gives to the perf. pus*, an <ufive syntax, but takrs it in a middle 
aense, by rendering dtiwpiqjikvoQ “ sibi scaraim aftsumpfut/* So too dors 
Stftlbamu. But neither ot ihtm hu\o been able to produce a single 
passage in support of thei#uMvb. 1 have followed Tayloi, conceiving 
tear A to be understood. Fiona* has most loosely, “ artihcioaue minium 
litigator.'* • # 

44 So Stalbaum translates avrtp (TvyxwprjfravrtQ. But ttvriji has 
meaning here. Ficmus has “ m pra vn*tui, M winch leads to thoc, a purely 
Attic word for " previously/' a* shown by Suidas 

w Fischer says, the nominative to irpoeayoptvu is h v btr%uv.p But 
it id not the person who is so circumstanced that gives the name, but 
something eke. Them is an error here, which it would not be difficult, 
perhaps, to correct. 
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Guest. Let ns not then suffer the sained thing In this 
search through indolence ; hut let us in the first pllice take up 
; again one of the things stated of the sophist; for one of them 
appeared to me especially to indicate him. 

Time. Which of them ? 

Guest. We said that he wa9 in a certain respect a contra- 
dictor. 

Thece . We did. 

Guest. And does he not also become a teacher of this to 
others? 

Them. Ilow not ? 

[38.] Guest. Let us then consider about wliat such per- 
sons say they make contradictions. And let our consideration 
be from the beginning in this way. With respect to .divine 
things, which are non-appareut to the ninny, do sophists make 
them able to do this, (viz. to contradict)? 

Them. This is indeed asserted of them. 

Guest. But with respect to the apparent things of earth 
and heaven, and what pertains to these ? 

Them . Why not ? 

Guest. In private meetings at least, when any thing is 
asserted of generation and existence in general, we are con- 
scious that the sophists are powerful in 'contradicting, and that 
they make others as powerful as themselves. 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. But with respect to laws, and all political meters, 
do they not also promise to make men contentious in the9e ? 

Thece. Not one, as I may say, would discourse with them 
unless they promised this. 

Guest. But writings relating to all the arts, and to each art 
singly, are made public and deposited by him, who wishes to 
learn whfit he ought to say against eacji handicraftsman. 

Them. You appear to me to speak of the writings of Pro- 
tagoras about wrestling and the other* arts. 

Guest And to the writings of many others, 0 blessed man. 
JEfftt does not tlie art of contradicting seem to be a powjpr 
^sufficient for controversy about -all things, (to speak) sum- 
marily ? J r i. 

Tnete. It appears that scarcely not a thing would be wanting. 

M Instead of ye aM , Ficitms found in his MS. ye ratrb, as Is evident 
from his version, '* Ne— nobis idem— coutingat 0 * k . ' * : 
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£39.] Guest But fey tbe gods, 0 fepy, do you think this is 
possible? |for perhaps you young men see more acutely, 
but we more dully, this thing* 

Them. What thing? and at what are you particuhuly 
talking ? For I do not understand at all the present ques- 
tion. 

Guest. (Consider,) if it be possible for any one man to know 
all things. 

Them. If it were possible our race, 0 guest, would indeed 
be blessed. 

Guest How then can any one without knowledge him- 
self be able to urge any thing sound against him who pos- 
sesses knowledge ? 

Them . Not at all. 

Guest What then would be the wonder in the sophistic 
power ? 

Them. About what ? 

Guest. The manner by which sophists are able to get up 
an opinion amongst the young, that they are tlio wisest 
of all men in all things. For it is evident that, if they nei- 
ther contradicted rightly, nor appeared to the young to do so, 
and, when appearing to do so, unless they seemed to be more 
wise through their contentions, no one would, as far os your 
business is concerned, even at lcisuie, 01 give them money, 
or be willing to become their scholar. 

Them . Not even at leisure indeed. 

Gu$st But now persons are willing. 

Them , And very much so. 

Guest For the sophists appear I think to have a knowledge 
themselves of that against which they speak? 

Them. How should they not ? 

Guest . But do they act so in all things ? Say we it ? 

Them. Yes. « 

Guest They appear, then, to their disciples tb be wise in 
all things. 

Them. How not? f 

Guest But not being so irreality ; for this appeared to be 1 
impossible. 

Them . For how is it not impossible ? 

n On the use of the word see the commentators on Soph 

(8& T. 434.* 

vol. m. 
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' Guest, The sophist, then, has been shown ;tpus to possess 
a certain kind of a reputation for knowledge abput ait thmgs, 
but not according to the truth. *, . * !, 

Them. Entirely so. And what has been now said Respect- 
ing sophists seems very nearly to be most rightly said. 

[40.] Guest . Let us therefore take a clearer pattern re- 
specting them. 

Time. What is that? 

Guest This. But endeavour to answer by giving your 
mind very closely 4 to what I am saying. 

Theie, Of what kind is the pattern ? 

Guest. As if any one should say, that he knows not (the 
art of) asserting and contradicting, but of making and causing 
all things by one art. 

Them. Iiow said you all ? 

Guest . Of the commencement of the discourse you are 
straightway ignorant ; for, as it seems, you do not understand 
the “all.” 

Time. I do not. 

Guest I say then that you and I are in the number of all 
things, and besides us, there arc other animals and trees. 

Time. How say you ? 

Guest If any one should assert that he would make you and 
me, and all the rest of productions — 

Thece. Of what making do you speak ? For you are not 
speaking of a husbandman ; because you mentioned him as a 
maker of animals. * 

Guest I say, moreover, that he is the maker of the sea, the 
earth, the heavens, the gods, and all other things ; and rapidly 
making each of these, he sells them for a small sum. 

Time, You are speaking in jest. 

Guest What ! must we not consider that as a jest, when a 
man asserts that he knows all things, and can teach another 
all things, for a small sum of money, and in a short time ? 

Thete, Entirely so. 

[41.] Guest c But have you any kind of jesting more arti- 
•aficial or agreeable than the imitative? J 

Time. I have not. For you have mentioned a verylafrge 
kiifyl, and comprehended all things in one, and that one^$|uy 
the most varied. - **, /*'*'» » . 

Guest Do we not then know that lie who tmder^ftOE to 
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be able to m$ke all thitige by one tt)t, will, by fabricating 
imitations %ud homonyms 551 of thi&ga, through the art of 
painting, be able, by showing the pictures at a distance, to 
lie concealed from the stupid amongst young men (and) boys, 
as being a person most competent to do whatever he pleased ? 

Them. How not ? 

Guest. 44 But as to discourses, do we not expect that there 
is such another art ? or is it not possible to bewitch the young 
men, and those still standing far off from the truth of things, 
through words (spoken) in their ears, and by showing them 
images, as they are called, of every tiling, so as to cause them 
to be said to seem true, and for the speaker to be the wisest 
of all men in all things? 63 

[42. ] Them. Why should there not be another such art? 

Guest. Is it not then necessary, Theastetus, that the ma- 
jority of those, who were then hearing, should, after a suf- 
ficient time has passed and they have therAselves arrived at 
manhood, come near to things as they are, and be compelled, 
through accidental circumstances to handle realities clearly, 
and to change their former opinions, so that things (once) 
great appear small, those (once) difficult, easy, and all the 
mere appearances produced by discourses, are entirely over- 
thrown through works which occur in practice ? 

Them . It appears so to me, as far as my age is capable of 
judging ; for I think that I too am one of those who are far 
distant (from the truth). 

Guest. All we then, who are present, will endeavour, and 
let us now endeavour, 5 * 4 free from all accidental circumstances, 

w What can be the meaning of u/zwj'V/m, l confess my inability to ex- 
plain. Ficiims has "picturam fingentem equivocf simulacra,'* which 
is equally unintelligible. Th| commentators, according to custom, arc 
silent. Perhaps Plato wrote, what the train of thought evidently re- 
quires, vfUUMjiara t “ likenegses." 

Is the place of tins mass of nonsense, it will be sufficient to 

S ve the English reader a tr&islatiou of what it were easfy to show Plato 
d actually write : 41 But os regards discourses, may we not expect 
that there is such another art, by which it is possible for a person to lie 
concealed from simpletons and those standing still further off from 
truth of things, and to bewitch them by words (spoken) in their ears, 
while he is showing the images of things, so as to cause what is spoken 
U> seem to be true, and the speaker on all subjects to be tplkod of a£ the 
wisest of all men upon all points ? ” 

. .. Here is evidently some error, which it would require no great talent 
to correct. 

x 2 
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to bring you as near as possible (to the truth). With respect 
to a sophist then tell me this. Is it clear* that he is one of 
enchanters, as being an imitator of things? or do we yet 
doubt, whether in the matters, respecting which he appears able 
to contradict, he possesses in reality the requisite science? 

Them . But how, Guest, can we (doubt of this)? For 
it is nearly evident from what has been said, that he is one 
of those who take a part in jesting. 

Guest. We must put him down then as some enchanter 
and mimic. 

[43.] Them.' ITow must we not so put him ? 

Guest Come then, it is now our business not to let^o the 
wild beast, for we have now nearly enclosed the sophist in a cast- 
ing net, one of the instruments used in discourses about things 
of this kind, 55 so that he cannot any longer escape from this. 

Them. From what? 

Guest. That he is one of the wonder-workers. 

Them. This also is my opinion respecting him. 

Guest. It is decreed then, that we divide as quickly as pos- 
sible the image-producing art, and, going down against it, 
seize upon the sophist, should he forthwith 36 wait for us, ac- 
cording to the royal mandate, and, delivering him up, exhibit 
our prey to him (the king). But if he creeps into the parts 
of the imitative art, we are to follow him, always dividing 
the part which receives him, until he is caught. For neither 
will he, nor any other genus, ever boast to escape the method 
of those, who are able to follow thus the points singly and 
universally. 

Them. You speak well. And in this manner, therefore, 
we raust act. 

56 All the odd, have, tv ap(fnp\i)<rTpiKtp rtvt riLv iv roig X&yotg ,Ttpi . 
rd TotaoTa opyaviov, which is evidently an explanation of a lost teem-, 
nicai word. * Ficinus translates, “ vcluti funda quadnm irretitum, ratioci- 
imndo com prohend im us,” as if he had found 9n his, MS., ittairtp tr$ti$6vy. 
tv ring Xoyoig. But no person could be said to enclose an animhl with 
a sling. Plato wroju, l suspect, irtputXfifapev vt<pi\y. For such was 
Jllte name of a kind of net, as we learn from Aristoph. ’Opv. 194, Sffd 

vayiSag, pa rfQiXag, pd Siterva. ^ ' 

^wThis 11 forthwith” lias no meaning here. In lieu of f60d£,, Plato 
evideuff wrote ola Bug t similar to Brjpa a little above. The &ya 
Hesyehiu* w as a hybrid animal, the produce of a wolf and hyena. The 
■ worn lias yeen corrupted elsewhere, as 1 have shown on Euripid. I’ro, 
|^02, and Sflph. Phil. 760, tuid I could now add many more passtgflfc- '• 
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£44.J Cfamt According to the preceding method of divi- 
sion, I not/ seem to see two kinds of the imitative cgrt ; but 
in which of these happens to be the idea of which we are in 
‘search, 1 do not now seem to bo able to perceive* 

Time. But first tell me, and divide the two kinds of which 
you are speaking* 

Guest I see that one is the assimilative art. And this 
especially takes place, when any one according tp the propor- 
tions of the original, in length, breadth, and depth, and more- 
over by adding fitting colours, works out the production of an 
imitation. 

Thece, What then, do not all imitators endeavour to do this ? 

Giiest. Not such as mould or paint any great work. For, 
if they would give the true proportion of beautiful things, you 
know that the upper parts would appear smaller than is -fit- 
ting, and the lower parts larger, through Ihc former being 
seen by us at a distance, and the latter close at hand. 

Thea. Entirely so. 

[45.] Guest . Do not then the artists, bidding farewell to 
truth, now work out not real proportions, but such as will 
seem to be beautiful in their re presell tations ? 

There, Entirely so. 

Guest, Is it not then just, as being at least probable, 57 to call 
one an image ? 

Thea, Yes. 

Guest, And we must call the part of the imitative art, sub- 
sequent to this, as wc said above, assimilative. 

Thea, Wc must so call it. # 

Guest But what shall wc call that, whijfrh appears indeed 
similar to the beautiful, 6H through the view taken from a fa- 
vourable point, 68 but whfch, (when seen by him 69 ) who has 
the power to look on sqch things sufficiently, 60 is not like that 
to which it professes be like? Must we not (call it) an 
appearance, since it appears to be, but is not like? 

** I confess 1 do not understand the words i/jcej yt$v. 

* K* These words were omitted by Taylor, because he did not know whaW 
to make of die version of Ficinus/' ex eo quod haud pukhrum respiciat,'* 
who found in his MS. the ovk before U eaXov , which three MSS. omit, 
as Schteiennacher conjectured. ,, • 

m Tho words within the lunes were properly added by Taylor to com- 
plete the sense. 

m This "sufficiently ” is scarcely intelligible. 
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Them \ Undoubtedly. 

“ Guest. L) not this part to be found abundantly In painting, 
and in the whole of the imitative art? 

Them . How not ? 

Guest. But may we not most correctly call thaf art, which 
produces an appearance, but not an image, phantastic ? 

Them. Very much so. 

Guest. Now 1 have already said that these were the two 
kinds of the image-producing art, the assimilative and phan- 
tastic. 

Them . Correctly so. 

[46.] Guest. But that of which I doubted then, viz. rn Which 
of these kinds we must put the sophist, I arn not at all ableeVen 
now to see dearly. For the man is truly wonderful ; and it is 
extremely difficult to get a view of him ; since even now, very 
well and cleverly, he has fled into a species, where it is bard 
to track him out. 

Them. So it seems. 

Guest. Do you then assent to this through understanding 
it? or has a certain rush of reasoning carried you away to 
giving a rapid assent according to custom ? 61 

Them. How and for what do you say this? 

Guest. We are, O blessed man, truly engaged in a specula- 
tion thoroughly difficult. For that this thing should appear 
both to seem to be, and yet not be ; and that a man should 
assert certain things, and yet not true, — all these things (were) 
always full of difficulty formerly, and are now. For he^ who 
thus 62 speaks, must either §ay or think that false things truly 
exist ; and thus speaking, Thesetetus, it is extremely difficult 
for him not to be hampered by a self-contradiction. 

[47.] Them. Why so ? 

Guest. (Because) such a mode of speaking dares to suggest 
that a nonentity exists ; for otherwise there would nut bfc a 
falsehood, which exists. And the great Parmenides, O bUy, 
while we were yet boys, did from the fhst to the last testify 

this. For, both in prose and verse, he on every occasion 

m But so far was Thecetetus from being accustomed to give a fttpld 
assort, that he previously complained of the Stranger being too fastfora 
man so slow. Hence we must insert ov between \6yov and ovvtfiur- 
pfvov. 

" Had Heindorf seen Taylor’s translation, he would perhaps have sug- 
gested etfrwft and have thus obviated all the difficulty now found la&W*. 
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thus speaks, " Ton must not (think)* wy» lie* w nonentities 
exist ; but keep thy thoughts when searching from this road.” 
This then is both testified by him, and this discourse will the 
most of all point it out, if examined with moderation. Let 
US then, if it makes no difference to yon, consider this in the 
first place. 

Them. Put my business where you like. But in what 
way the discourse will best proceed, do you consider yourself, 
and lead me along in that path. 

Guest. It will be proper so to do. Tell me, then. Dare 
we pronounce that which in no respect is ? 

Them. How hot? 

[48.] Guest. If then, not for the sake of contention nor of 
jesting, but in seriousness, it were necessary for any of the 
bearers to join with us in considering and stating to what 
point one ought to carry the word " non-entity,” for what thing 
and of what kind do we think he would be able 63 to use it 
himself, aftd to show (its use) to a person inquiring? 

Them . You ask a difficult question, and to a person like my- 
self utterly insurmountable. 

Guest Tliis however is evident, that to any one of entities 
the expression of non-entity cannot be referred. 

Them. For how could it ? 

Guest Since then it cannot be referred to an entity, one 
cannot rightly refer it to any thing. 

Them . How could he ? 

* Guest And this too is evident to us, that we pronounce on 
each occasion tliis word “ something ” respecting an entity. 
For it is impossible to pronounce it alone, gs if it were naked 
and placed in a desert from all entities. 

Them. It is impossible?. 

Guest Thus considering, do you then agree with me, th&t 
be who pronounces the word “ something,” must necessarily 
mean some one thing ? 9 • 

Them. Yes. • 

\ Guest For you will say, that the word * something ” is g 
Sign of one thing, and that “ somethings ” is a sign of many 

things. 

.A . 

• Stalbaum 'omits t% uv and admits n with MSS# which he considers 
the has* ; but which here and elsewhere frequently offer the wont 
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Them* How not? 

Guest But it is most necessary, as it appears, that he Hr ho 
speaks of that, which is not something, must speak entirely of 
nothing. 

Them. This is most necessary. 

Guest Is not then this to be granted, that such a person 
speaks indeed, but speaks of nothing ? But neither must we 
say that he speaks, wliaendeavours to enunciate non-entity P 04 

Them . The discourse would have then an end of doubt. 

[49.] Guest Do not os yet speak any big word. For, 0 
blessed man, the greatest and first of doubts still remain as re- 
gards these* things : for it happens to be about the very com-, 
mencement of it (the discourse). 

Them. IIow say you ? Speak, and do not hesitate. 

Guest To that, which is, something else may be added of 
things that are. 

Them. How not ? 

Guest But to that, which > is not, shall we say that something 
can be added of things that are ? 

Them. How so ? 

Guest Now we place number universally among things 
that are. 

Them . If indeed any thing else is to be placed as a thing 
that is. 

f Guest Let us then not attempt to attribute “ the many,* 
nor “ the one,” to a non-entity. 

Them. We cannot it seems 05 with propriety attempt it, as 
reason says. 

Guest. Iiow then can any one enunciate by the mouth, or 
comprehend at all %y intellect, non-entities, or a non-entitjr, 
apart from number ? \ 

Them. Tell me why not. 

Guest. When we speak of non-entitieS, do we not endeavour 
to add “ the many” of number? ** 

M 1 confess my inability to see what the speakers aiming at, Fionas 
too* seems to have been equally in the dark. For he thns renders the wbpltf 
passage : “ Ho. Neque id concedendutn homincm fcalem dicere quiddnt 
illiquid, sed non unum quid, id cat nihil dicere. The. Atqui neque loqui 
dicendfis est illc, qui conatur non-ens proferre. Unde sermo extresnuip 
dubitationis haberet." 

* The words wc toiKiv are correctly omitted by Ficunu. They ye 
evidently superfluous on account of pjotv 6 Xdyog. 
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Them. Row not? 

Guest. And (when wefspeak of) a non-entify, (do we) not 
(endeavour to adjoin) “ the one n (of number) ? 

Them. Yes, most clearly. 

Guest. And yet we say, that it is neither just nor right to 
endeavour to add an entity to a non-entity. 

Them, You speak most truly. 

Guest. You perceive then, that it is not possible correctly to 
enunciate* or speak of, or think of, a non-entity itself by itself ; 
but that it is incomprehensible, unspeakable, unpronounceable, 
and irrational? 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest Did l, then, just now speak falsely, when I said, that 
I would tell of the greatest doubt respecting it ? 

Them. What then, can we mention any (doubt) greater than 
this ? 

Guest Do you not see, 0 wonderful youth, from what has 
been said, that non-entity leads him, who confutes it, into suoh 
a perplexity, that in the \ery attempt to confute it, he is com- 
pelled to contradict himself? 

Them. How say you ? Speak yet clearer. 

Guest For me there is no occasion to consider any thing 
dearer. For, when I laid down the proposition, that non-en- 
tity ought to participate neither of “the one,” nor of “the many,” 
both a little before and now, I said “ the one ” abstractedly. 
For 1 was speaking of a non-entity ; you peiceived this? 

Them. Yes. 

Guest And again, a little before, I said that a non-entity was 
unspeakable, ineffable, and irrational. Do you follow me ? 

Them. I do follow in a certain way. 

Guest When, therefor!, I endeavoured to fit entity (to non- 
entity), did I not say what is contrary to former (assertions) ? 

Them. You appear so. « 

Guest What then, did I not, when attributing this to it, 
speak to it 66 as to one thing ? 

Them. Yes. 

Guest And yet, while calling it irrational, ineffable, and 
unspeakable, did I not make the assertion as pertaining to 
one thing? 

W $o6taib&um from many MSS , which I cannot understand. Heindorf 
wo^ld read o fix 4? tv 6v t in lieu of i*c tv. 
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Them. IIow not ? 

Guest. For we say, that if any one correctly ep&ks of non- 
entity, he ought to define it neither as one, nor many, nor 
give it any appellation whatever 4 for it would be called al- 
ready one thing, according to this appellation. 67 

[51.] Them. Entirely so. 

Guest What then will some one say of me ? For, both for- 
merly and now, he will find me overthrown respecting the 
proof of a non-entity. So that, as 1 have already said, let us 
not think, in my speaking at least, of logical precision respect- 
ing a non-entity. But come, let us now consider this affair 
in your speaking. 

Them. IIow say you ? 

Guest. Come, endeavour in a becoming and noble manner, 
as being a young man, and exerting yourself with all your 
might, pronounce something about non-entity, conformable to 
right reason, without adding to it either existence, or the one 
or the many of number. 

Them. The readiness of my attempt would be vastly absurd, 
were I, after seeing you suffer thus, to make it. 

Guest. But, if it seems good, let us dismiss both you 
and myself with a farewell ; and until we meet with some one 
who is able to do this, let us say that the sophist has, with a 
knavery greater than all, let himself down into a place from 
which there is no outlet. 

[52.] Them. So indeed it appears. 

Guest If then we should say that he possessed a certain fan- 
cy-effecting art, he would, from his use of words, easily lay hold 
of us, and turn tl^ discourse to the very contrary point* For 
when we call him a maker of images, he will immediately ask 
us, What do we assert an image to be universally. It is meet 
then, Thcsetetus, to consider what answer to this question 
should one give to the young mail. , 

Them . It is evident that we shall say that things seen in 
water and mirrors are images, and moreover such things as are 
^hinted and fashioned and the rest of other things of this kind. 

Guest It is evident, Thesetetus, that you have never seen 
a sophist. 

Them. Why so? 

w This is the translation of Stalbaum's text after ^correction fey Hein* 
dorf. I cannot understand it. 
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Guest ]§fe will appear to yon to wink, or to have no eyes 
at all. 

Them* How so ? 

- Guest When you give him this answer,® 8 should you speak 
of any thing (seen) in mirrors or mouldings, he will laugh at 
your reasons ; when you speak to him as being able to see, 
he will pretend that he knows nothing of mirrors, or water, 
or of sight at all, but will ask you of that, which depends on 
reason alone. 

Them. What is that ? 

Guest. That, which in all those things you have mentioned, 
you, speaking of as many, think fit to call by one name, pro- 
nouncing the word image ns being in them all one thing. Speak 
then and defend yourself, and yield nothing to the man. 

[53.] Them. What then, C) guest, can we say an image is, 
except that it is made to resemble the trtith, being another 
thing the counterpart ? 

Guest. l)o you say that such other thing is truly so, or to 
what do you apply the expression, such other ? 

Them . It is by no means truly a such other, but only 
seems to be. 

Guest. Do you then call a truth a real entity ? 

Them. I do. 

Guest. But is not that, which is not true, contrary to truth ? 

Them. How not ? 

Guest. 09 You say then that the seeming is not an entity, if 
you assert that it is not a truth. It is however an entity. 

Them. How so ?* 

Guest. I)<j you not say then truly ? # 

Them. Certainly not, |xcept a likeness in reality. 

• Taylor, translating, as usual, from the Latin instead of the Greek, 
left qut the words, “WHbn you give him this answer/* omitted by 
Ficinus; nor did even Hcifdorf perceive that they ought to commence 
the preceding speech of the Guest; and though hoVas offended at the 
double protasis, he did mot see that Plato wrote Orav fikv iv Kardirrpoic 
— "O rap S' wc p\b7rovTi — • » 

w I cannot understand either this text, given by Slalbanm, or lift 
corrections proposed by Schlefermiu her and Hemdorf. Ficinus lias, 
44 Bo, Si ergo id, quod simile vocas. verum esse negas, ens quoque 
existere negas ; eat tamen. The. Quo pacto ? Ho. Esse quideffl, sed 
rare esse non fatcris f The. Certe non verum ens, sed imaginem verum. 
fib, Ergo non rere et ens id, quod vere esse imaginem dicimus ; ct non 
vm ens est vere/* 
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Guest . That then which is not really a nonentity, is really 
that which we call a likeuess. 09 , s 

Them* It nearly appears that non-entity is entwined by a 
certain connexion of this kind with entity; and it is very 
strange. 

Guest How is it possible it should not be strange ? You 
now therefore perceive that through this alternation, the 
many-headed sophist compels us unwillingly to confess that 
non-entity does somehow exist. 

Them* I see it, and very much so. 

[54.] Guest. IIow, then, shall we define his art, and yet 
be able to be consistent with ourselves ? 

Them . Why do you speak thus, and of what are you afraid ? 

Guest. When we say that ho is a deceiver about an appear- 
ance, and that his is a certain deceptive art, whether shall we 
Say that our soul then has a 1'ulse opinion, through his art ? 
or what shall wc say ? 

Them . This very thing. For what else can we say? 

Guest. But will false opinion be fancying things contrary 
to those that are ? 

Them. Contrary. 

Guest . You say then that false opinion fancies tilings that 
are not. 

Them. It does so of necessity. 

Guest. Whether does it fancy that non-entities do not exist, 
or that non -entities do exist in a certain way ? 

Them. If any one is ever deceived even a little, he must 
(fancy) 70 that non-entities do exist in a certain way. 

Guest. And wijj. not entities entirely be likewise fancied 
not to exist at all ? 

Them. Yes. 


Guest. And this too falsely ? 

Them. Yes, this too. 

Guest. And false reasoning will, I tfiink, be deemed, in the 


same way, to assert that entities do not exist, and non-entities 
exist. * 

[551 Them. For how can it otherwise become such (vis* 
false)? 


** Ficinus has, " Si quis iraqu&m quoquomodo opinanfio mentitw. 
leceaae eat ut, qua> non sunt, case quodammodo judicet *' — as if he had 
band in hia MS. Btl dogdfcv instead of yi. ; 
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Guest Nearly sot at all But the sophist will not say 
so. Or what device is there for any one of a sound mind to 
concede; when 71 the things that have been granted before 
these 71 have been admitted to be unspeakable, ineffable, 
irrational and incomprehensible? Do we understand what 
(the sophist) says, Theastctus ? 

Them. How is it possible we should not? For he will 
assert that we are saying things contrary to the present, in 
having dared to assert that falsehoods exist in opinions and 
reasons ; 72 for that having been often compelled to unite 
entity to non-entity, we have just now acknowledged, that 
this is somehow the most impossible of all things. 

Guest You have rightly recalled (me to the argument). But 
it is now time to consult about what we ought to do respecting 
the sophist. For, if we should attempt to search him out, by 
placing him in the art of falsehood -workers and enchanters, 
you see that his counter-graspings will be easy and (our) 
difficulties many. 

Them. Very. 

Guest. We have then gone through only a small part of 
them ; since they arc, as I may say, boundless. 

Them. If such is the case, it would be impossible, it seems, 
to catch the sophist. 

[56.] Guest What then, shall we now stand cowardly 
aloof ? * 

Them. I say we ought not, if we are able by ever so little 
to lay hold in some way of the man. 

Guest You will then grant me pardon, and, as you just 
now said, be satisfied, if we can draw by some means even a 
little for ourselves out of such powerful reafoning. 

Them. How shall I not? 

Guest This too I beg of you still further. 

Them. What ? • 

Guest That you do*not think I am beccgne, as it were, a 
parricide. 

Them. Why so ? 

Tl — These words Heindorf fancied to be elegantly introduced by 
Plato, to avoid the repetition of rd fit) ovra. , 

ricimis has lt cum nunc non ens in opinione ct locutione pormmuN.” 
as Jf lib MS* omitted ij and read wc fori to fit) op — instead of 
«mv. 
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Guest. Because it will be necessary for us, In selMefence, 
to put to the torture the reasoning of my father Parmenides, 
and to compel a nonentity to exist in some way, and again an 
entity in some way not to exist. 

Them. It appears that we must battle in our reasonings 
for a thing of this kind. 

Guest. For how should this not be evident, as it is said, 
even to a blind man ? For, while these things are neither 
confuted nor confessed, any one will be able to speak at lei- 
sure about false assertions, or opinions respecting resemblances, 
or images, or imitations, or appearances, or of the arts con- 
versant with these, without being ridiculous through his 
being compelled to contradict himself. 

Them. Most true. 

Guest. Hence we must dare to oppose my father’s reason- 
ing, or we must dismiss it altogether, if any sluggishness 
restrains us from doing so (viz. opposing it). 

Them. But let nothing by any means restrain us. 

Guest. 1 will now beg of you still a third and trifling 
request. 

Them. Only mention it. 

Guest. I just now stated that I was always faint-hearted 
about the confutation of these points, and so I am now. 

Them . You did say so. 

• Guest. I fear as regards what has been said, lest I seem to 
you to be insane, through my changing myself on the instant, 
up and down. For we will throw' ourselves on the confutation of 
the reasoning, for your sake, if indeed we happen to confute it. 

Them. As you will not then by any means appear to me 
to act improperly by advancing to the confutation and de- 
monstration, on this account at leasWadvance boldly. 

Guest. Come then, what beginning shall we make to this 
very danger-bringing discourse ? Now it appears, 0 boy, to 
be most necessary for us to turn to thm road. 

[M.j Them. What? 

fiuest. 73 To consider first those things which now seem to 
tfe clear, lest we become flurried^ about them* and that we 
without difficulty assent to each other, as if we were in a 
position to judge correctly. 73 

in the whole of this passage Taylor merely pat into Bnghsh the 
Latin version of Ficinus, which differs so widely from the Greek, as to 
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'*nm; Slate togre dearly what y&a mean, 

Gttdsf. Both Parmenides and whoever else has rushed for* 
ward to the trial respecting the defining the quantity and 
quality of entities, seems to me to have discussed the ques- 
tion loosely . 74 
Them. How so ? 

Guest Each seem to me to have told a tale to us, as if we 
were boys. One of them said that the entities are three ; 74 
but that some of them at one time are at war with each other 
in some manner ; and at another, becoming friends, are mar- 
ried, bring forth, and furnish food to their offspring. But 
another 76 said that the entities are only two, the moist and the 
dry, or the hot and -the cold ; and these lie unites in one house 
and gives 1 them (in marriage) to each other. But the Ele- 
atic sect among us, which derives its origin from Xenophanes, 
and from others still prior to him, details, in fables that what 
is called the all is really one. But the Ionian , 77 and subse- 
quently some Sicilian 78 muses have thought it more safe jLo 
connect these with each other, and to say that entity is both 
many and one, but held together by enmity and friendship. 
For that, which is separated, always comes together, say the 

make one believe, that ho supplied from his own head what was either 
wanting entirely, or only* partially legible, in the MS. he had before him. 

n So Ifcmdorf understands «iWAwi\ which is literally, “of easy tem- 
per.” But no philosopher would reason loosely. lie might argue in a 
circle. Hence Plato wrote, perhaps, /yenrMtag. 

76 Of the ancient philosophers, somo said that the first principles were 
three in number, the hot and the cold as extremes, htit the moist as the 
medium; which sometimes conciliated the extremes, and sometime* not; 
but they did not place the dry in the rank of a principle at all, because 
they thought it subsisted either from the absence orfcvaporation of mois- 
ture. On the other hand, the followers of Anaxagoras asserted that there 
were four elements, heat and •cold being the active powers, and dryness 
and mbisture the passive. Heraclitus and lCm pod odes asserted that the 
matter of the universe watf one, but its qualities many ; with vwhich the 
matter sometimes agreed, aid at others disagreed, jjeroclitus, however, 
conceived that the particles of the .world were, through some discordant 
concord, always similar though not the same ; for all tilings were in a 
continual flux. But Empedocles asserted that the snlfetance of the wotjd 
remained the same ; and that at # one time all things were separated inu^ 
chaos through discord, and in aootheT were out of chaos reunited through 
concord. T. # 

n This was Archclans, the pupil of Anaxagoras. See Heindorf. 

' 7 This alludes to Heraclitus of Ephesus. 

This refers to Empedocles of Agrigenturcu 
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more energetic 79 of the Muses. But the more gentle 7 * relax 79 
( the doctrine by saying) 80 that this takes place aiwajfea* regards 
(the whole), 80 bat that the whole is in turn now one, and friendly 
(to itself), 80 through Venus; and now many, and hostile to 
itself, through a certain strife* [59.] But Whether any one 
has asserted all this truly or not , 81 it js didicult and wrong to 
bring so great a reproach upon illustrious and ancient men.* 1 
This, however, I may without envy show forth* 

Them. What? 

Guest. That they greatly looked down upon, and held in little 
esteem, us the many. For each of thorn finish their own work, 
without caring at all whether wc follow them when speaking, 
or desert them. * 

Them. ITow say you ? * 

Guest. When any one of them asserts in his speech that— - 
many, or one or two, exist, oi ha\e been, or ure in the course 
of production, and that the hot is mingled with the cold, (and) 
elsewhere lays down somehow disci etions and concretions, — 
by the gods, Tliea'tetus, do you undci stand what they are on 
each occasion asset ting i Indeed, w r hen I w<is younger, I 
thought that when any one «pokc of a non-entity I accurately 
understood that, which is now doubtful; but now you see 
where we are iu a difiu ulty lespectmg it, 

Them. T do sec. 

[60.] Guest. Perhaps then, receiving in no less a degree the 
same feeling in our soul respecting an entity, we say we can 
easily understand it, when it is enunciated Ify any one ; but 
not so, as regards the other, though similarly affected with re* 
bpect to both. ^ 

Them. Perhaps so. 

Guest. And let this very same thJng l>e said by us respect* 
ing the other things before mentioned. 

* 

7> In the words avvroviuripai, juiXatwrcpal, and l\6Xaoav there if, a* 
Bocrkh was the first to rtmuik, ail alliwon to musical terms; which 
would now be callc<) — “ forte/* “ piano/* and “ the lotting down a String* 
Von vi it a uharp into a fiat. 

w The woid-s within luncs have been ?nsertcd to complete the some* 
si — *» The whole of this passage is in the original a mass of corruption; 
which I could easily correct. The sense evidently required is something 
to this effect— But whether any one has asserted &U this truly or not* it £ 
difficult to say; and it would be improper for me at least, if for any one, 
to bring a great reproach upon men of celebnty and of the olden ttmt 
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Entirely so. 

6ritetf. We wiU speculate then, after this, about the many 
things! if it seems good ; but let us now 1 speculate about the 
greatest and first leading thing, * * 

These. Of what are you speaking? Or is it plain that you 
assert that we ought in the first place to search after entity, 
and (see) what they, who speak of it, think they show. , 

Guest You understand mo, Theastetus, on the instant* 
For I say that we ought to adopt the same method, as if we 
were inquiring of them here present in this way. Come, ye 
who assert that the hot and the cold, or any two such things, 
are the whole, what is it you affirm to subsist in both of these, 
when you say that both and each exist? What are we to 
understand by this term of yours “ to exist n ? Is it a third 
thing different from those two, and are we to lay down three 
things as the whole, and no longer two things, according to 
you ? For, while you call one of the two an entity, you can- 
not surely say that both are similarly an entity. For in both 
ways there would nearly be one thing, and not two. 

Then*. You speak tlic truth. 

Guest Are you then willing to call both of them an entity ? 

These. Perhaps so. 

Guest. Bat, O friends, we shall say, you would thus most 
dearly call even the two things one. 

There. You speak most correctly. 

[61.] Guest Since then we arc thus in doubt, do you 
sufficiently explain to ns what you wish to signify, when you 
pronounce (the word) entity ? For it is evident that you are 
conversant with these things long ago ; fpul we formerly 
thought (we knew them), but now we are in doubt. Instruct 
us then, first in this very filing, that wc may not fancy we un- 
derstand what is asserteij by you, when what is entirely contrary 
to this is taking place. In speaking in this manner, and 
making this request, botfi to these, and to suclf others as assert 
that the all is more than one thing, shall we, 0 boy, do 
any wrong ? # • 4 

These. By no means. • 

* Guest But ought we not to inquire, to the utmost of pur 
power, of those who assert that the all is one, what they call 
entity? 

Them* How not? 

vol* m* 


L 
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Guest. To this question then let them answer. Do you 
assert there is one thing alone ? They will say, Wedo assert 
it. Will they not ? . 

These. Yes. . ' ^ 

Guest. What then, do you call entity a thing? 

These. Yes. 

Guest. Do you say, it is that which the one is, employing 
two mimes respecting the same thing? or how? 

[62.] These. What answer will thcjjr have after this, O 
stranger ? 

Guest It is evident, Theaetctus, that to him who lays down 
this hypothesis, it will not be the ensiest thing of all to give 
an answer respecting the present question, or any other 
whatever. 

These. How so ? 

Guest To acknowledge that there are two names, while 
laying down that there is not but one thing, is surely ri- 
diculous. 

These. How not ? 

Guest And to receive (the assertion)' altogether from him, 
who says that a name is a tiling possessing no value — 82 

These. Jn what manner? 

Guest He who lays down n name as different from a thing, 
speaks of two certain things. 

These, lie does. 

Guest And yet, if he lays down that the name is the 
same with the thing, he will be compelled to say/ it is 
the name of nothing ; or, if lie says it is the name of some- 
thing, it will result that a name is only the name of a name, 
but of nothing else. 

These. It is so. 

Guest And the one must be one entity alone of one, and 
not 83 itself the entity of a name. 

** To complete the sentence, Ficinus adds, “ temerarium,” i. e. it is 
rash; who omits, however, the words, \oyor owe Hv f%ov t in Which SH the 
difficulty lies. Taylor translates, " of which no account can be given?* 
Stephens, “ ralioni ronsentaneum hand, fucrit," and reads fyot. Heitt* 
dorf and Stall ban tn retain t\ov ; bat they do not condescend U> 
how they understand the words. 

99 This is the emendation of Ast and Stalbaum, who read *4tl oif rev 
Mpato$ t in lieu of sai rovro MparoQ in some MSS., and wil rot 
Mfiatoc in others. 
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. Tftecfc. It is necessary* 

Ghteit. ifut do they say" that the whole is different from 
the one entity, or the same with it ? 

£63.] Them. How will they not say it, and do say it ? 84 

Guest. If, then, a whole is, as Parmenides says, “ Like the 
balk of a sphere that is a perfect circle on Ml sides, and pos- 
sessing equal powers on every part from tho middle; 85 for 
there must needs be nothing greater or less on this side or on 
that it is necessary for entity, being of such a kind, to have 
a middip and extremities ; and having these, there is every 
necessity for it to have parts. Or liow shall we say ? 

Them. Just so. 

Guest. But nothing prevents the divided from having in 
all its parts the accident of the one ; and in this way every 
entity and a whole would be one. 

Them. How not? 

Guest. But is it not impossible that wlmt suffers such acci- 
dents should itself be the very one ? 

Them. IIow so ? 

Guest. Surely according to right reason, that, which is truty 
the one, must be said to he entirely without parts. 

Them. It must indeed. 

Guest. But such a tiling as consists of many parts would 
not harmonize with the one.* 40 

Them. 1 understand you. 

Guest. But whether will entity, having the accident of the 
one, be thus one, and whole ? or must we by no means say that 
entity i* a whole ? 

Timm. You have proposed a difficult choice. 

w Here is some error. To ^double question there could not be a single 
answer. Ficiuus has “ Cur non diacriut ? Uicunt enim.” 

u Ficimis, perceiving doubtless that the definition given by Parmenides 
of a sphere was geometrical^' incorrect, added, I suspect, out of his own 
head, between " a medio,” and “ pemtus.iequo distune,” the word*, “ad 
eircumfcrent iam.* * Ha j he been still liv mg, 1 would have told him what, 
i suspect, the philosophic poet did really w rite. As it is, I will leave tjje 
truth to be discovered by future geometers and Greek scholars united. * 
M So Taylor translated, it woifld seem, from finding that the Greek 
rtp (or rip o\tf) \6ytp in some MSS., or rip \6y<(t vXiu in others) was 
at variance with the chain of reasoning. Hcimlori indeed averts that 
nf \6yy is to be referred to rbv 6p9bv \6yov> mentioned just before. Put 
in that case M<f would not have been omitted here. Pcrlians Plans 
wrote rtp hi yi eXy, V 

l 2 
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Guest You speak however most truly. For entity having 
the accident to be in some way one, it does not appear to be 
the same as the one ; and the all will be more than one. la 
it not so ? 

Them. Yes. 

[ 64 .] Guest But yet if entity is not a whole, on account 
of its being subject to the accident belonging 87 to the whole, 
and yet is the whole itself, it follows that entity is in want of 
itself. 88 

Them, Entirely so. 

Guest. And entity, according to this reasoning, b&ng de* 
prived of itself, will be a non-entity. 

Three. Just ho. 

Guest. And thus again the nil becomes more than one ; since 
both entity and the whole ha* t* obtained each their proper na- 
ture, apart from the other. 

Thete. -True. 

Guest. And if the whole 1ms not an existence at all, the 
very same things will take place with respect to entity ; and 
in addition to its not having an existence, it would at no time 
have been produced. 

Them. Why so ? 

Guest. Whatever w produced is always produced as a 
whole. So that he, who docs not place amongst entities [the 
one or] 89 the whole, ought to speak neither of existence or 
production os an entity. 

Them. It appears that such is wholly the ease. 

Guest Moreover, that, which is not a whole, must not have 
the accident of any quantity whatever. For, while it has the 
accident of quautity, whatever that may be, it must necessarily 
be a whole. 

[6o.] Them. Entirely so. 

Guest Each (view) then will appear to have taken up ten 
thousand other endless doubts for him, who says that entity 
is either two or only one. 

e • Them. The light which is just now breaking almost shews 
,T This is the only intelligible rendering 1 can give to v*' Utiwv. 
Heindorf refers to his note on Phaedon. § 110. 

m *How entity can be said to be in want of itself, I confess I do not under- 
stand ; unless it be said that by “ itself" is meant 41 being "or 44 existence ” 
*® Scbleiernrocher was the ’first to expunge the words within brackets 
as inter^ ring with the chain of reasoning. < 
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(this). For one thing is linked with another and brings with 
it a%and£ring (of the mind) greater and more dangerous 
respecting what lias been from time to time asserted before. 

Guest But we have not yet gone through the whole* 0 of 
those, who have accurately discoursed about entity and non- 
entity. Let, however, (this) suffice. And let us consider 
again thoso who speak inaccurately on these subjects, that we 
may perceive from all quarters, that it is in no respect more 
easy to say what entity is, than what non-entity is. 

These. We must therefore march against them. 

Guest . Now, in trutli, there appears to be among them, 
as it were, a kind of giants’ war, through their conflicts with 
eaoh other respecting existence. 

These. How so ? 

Guest Some of them draw down to earth iall things from 
heaven and the unseen region, unskilfully 91 laying hold for 
this purpose of rocks and oaks. For through their touching 
all such things as these, they strenuously contend that that 
alone exists, which affords impact and touch ; and they define 
body and existence to be the same, llut if any one says that 
of other things some have not a body, they thoroughly despise 
(the assertion), and are unwilling to hear another (word). 

These. You have spoken of terrible men. For I also have 
met with many such. 

[66.] Guest. Wherefore the opponents 92 of these men very 
carefully defend themselves from on high, from the invisible re- 
gion, and compel certain intelligible and incorporeal forms to be 
the true existence ; and breaking into small pieces the bodies of 
the others, and that, which is called by thejn truth, they do in 
their own discourses, instead of existence, talk of some produc- 
tion carried on. But between thesis Theaetetus, an immense 
contest has always existed respecting these matters. 

’ These. True. * 

Guest Let us now, therefore, receive «• from both these 

M The reading of Vdvrwc, preserved by Eusebius alone, has been 
adopted in lien of irdw, by Stalbaum at Hemdorfs suggestion. Tta 
whole passage is, however, far from being correct. . / 

w I have translated art * “ unskilfully,” to show wW-® 1 *** tfeTw 
Of the Materialists of his day, Stalbaum has unskij^v prefer^ iw 

ScUeUrinacher, were the philter* of Megar#; of 
whom the principal was Euclid. / 
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races® 3 . an account in detail of the existence which tfeey lay 
down. * 

Them. But how shall we receive it? 

Guest. From those that place existence in forms we may 
easily receive it ; for they are more mild ; but from those 
who violently draw ail things to body, with more difficulty. 
And perhaps it will t>e nearly impossible. It appears to me* 
however, that we ought to act with respect to them in this way. 

Three. In what? 

Guest Most of all to render them, if possible, better in deed ; 
but if we make no progress in this, let us render them so is 
word, by supposing them to answer more equitably than at pre- 
sent they would be willing to do. For that, which is assented to 
by better persons, possesses more authority than that (which is 
assented to) by worse. J low c \ er, we pay no attention to these 
things, but are seeking out the truth. 

Them. Most right. 

[67.] Guest. Order tin rotore those that have become bet- 
ter to answer you, and to interpret what they assert. 

Them. lie it so. 

Guest. Let them say then whether they call a mortal ani- 
mal a thing ? 

Them. How not ? 

Guest And do they not acknowledge that this is an ani- 
mated body ? 

Them. Certainly. 

Guest. Laying down that the soul is one of the things that 
exist. 

Them. Yes. < 

Guest But do they not say that one soul is just, and an- 
other unjust; and one prudent, and another imprudent? 

Them. Ilow not ? 

Guest But does not each soul become such through 1 the 
habit and presence of justice, and the contrary (through the 
habit and .presence) of the contraries ? 

Them. Yes ; tfi this likewise they assent. 

Guest But will they say that what is able to be present to, 
AbsenUfrom, any thing, is something ? ' , 

* 1 cannot beli£’ e ^ at ^ ato ^rot® kero roXv ytvolv. One would f«e» 
ftr ro *v yfiyivoTv Ijv 1 4 where there is an allusion to the giants 
menttonoa in j < 55 . 
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Them. They say it. 

Guest %ince then justice and prudence, and the other vir- 
tues, and their contraries, together with the soul in which they 
are implanted, exist, whether will they say that each of these 
is invisible and tangible, or that all of them are invisible ? 

Them. They will assert that nearly not one of them is 
Risible. 

[68.] Guest But what ? Do they say that any one of such 
things has a body ? 

Them. They do not give the same answer to the whole of 
this question ; but that the soul itself appears to them to pos- 
sess a certain body ; but with respect to prudence, and each 
of the other things about which you just now inquired, they 
are ashamed to dare either to confess thut they are not one of 
existing things, or to strenuously assert that all of them are 
bodies. 

Guest The men, Thcirtetus, have clearly become better. 
For such of them as are seed-sown, 94 or earth-sprung, UA would 
not be ashamed* to assert one of these points, but would con- 
tend that whatever they cannot squeeze together wit4 their 
hands, is altogether nothing. 

Them. You state very nearly what they think. 

Guest Let us then again ask them. For, if they are will- 
ing to grant that even any trifling thing is incorporeal, it is 
sufficient. For they must say, with respect to these (incorpo- 
real) and those (corporeal ), which have a body born with them, 
what it is they look to, when they assert that both exist. 

[69.] % Theaf. Perhaps, however, they would be in a dif- 
ficulty. - 

Guest. But if they^uffer any thing or this kind, consider 
whether, oil our proposing the question, they would be willing 
to admit and confess that existence is a thing of this kind. 

Tt*em. Of what kfnd ? Speak, apd we shall quickly know. 

Guest I say then? that what possesses, any power soever, 
whether of doing any thing naturally to another, or of suffering 

* In the expression 11 seed-sown," there is an allusion to the Thebans, 
whb were Said to be the descendants of the men, who sprung up from in*' 
teeth of the serpent, which Cadmus had scattered as seed. 

u So too in “ earth-sprung/’ there is a reference to the Athenians, who 
boasted that, like grasshoppers, they bad sprung from the earth. 

«-J * I have followed, what common sense requires, the arrangement 
of the speeches suggested by Cornunus, and adopted by Taylor. 
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even the least thiog from the vilest thing, although only once,— 
every thing of this kind does really exist For I lay tlown a de- 
finition by defining that existences are nothing else but power. 

That. But since they cannot at present say any thing better 
than this, they receive it. 

Guest, it is well ; fur perhaps hereafter both to ns and thepot 
something different will appear. Let this then here remaim 
acknowledged by us on their account. ^ 

The cp. It shall remain. 

[70.] Gut st. Let us now proceed to the others, the friends 
of forms. And do you interpret to us what is said by them* 

Thece. It shall be so. 

Guest . Do you then say that generation is one thing, 97 and 
existence another, separating them in some way ? 

Thece. We do. 

. Guest. And that by body we communicate with generation, 
through sensation, but through reason by our soul with real 
existence, which you say is found for ever under the same 
circumstance in a similar manner, but that generation exists 
differently at different times ? 

Thece. We do. 

Guest. But, ye best of men, what shall we say you mean 
by the communion between both ? Is it not that which we 
just now mentioned? 

Them. What was that ? 

Guest. Passion or action arising from a certain power, 
from the concurrence of things with each other. Perhaps* 
Thea&tetns, you have not heard their answer *to this question ; 
but I have, through my familiarity with them. 

Them. What answer then do they give ? 

[71.] Guest. They do not admit with us, what was just 
now said against the earth-born 9d respecting existence* 

Them. What was that J * 

Guest. We laid down as a sufficient definition of existence^, 
(that it is) when the power is present to gny thing, either of 
suffering or doingdn the smallest point. 

«. * 

w Ficmus has, “ Ahud essentiam, ahud generattonera dicitis.” Re 
found therefore m his MS., tj)v pkv ouaiav, r?)v 8k yiv um>, as Cornariue 
partly saw. 

* By the “ earth-born •" are meant the “ seed-sown ’* and u earth- 
sprung mentioned in § 68, or the giants alluded to in { 65. 
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TSem. We dicl. 

<&&** Te this they Bay, that a power of doing and suffer- 
ing has a share with generation ; but that neither of these 
powers is adapted to existence. 

Them. Do they then not speak to the purpose ? 

Guest. To this we must say that we require to hear from 
them still more clearly, whether they acknowledge that the 
soul knows, and that existence is known. 

Them. They certainly say this. 

Guest. But do you sny that to know, or to be known, is 
action, or passion, or both ? Or that passion is one thing, and 
(action) 99 another? Or that neither of these has a share in 
any respect with the other ? 

Them. It is evident that neither (has a share) with the 
other. For, (if they admitted this,) 100 they would contradict 
what they before asserted. 

Guest. I understand this at least, that if to know were to 
do something, if would necessarily happen that what is 
known would become passive. And according to this reason- 
ing, existence being known by knowledge, would, as far as it 
is known, be, through becoming passive, moved ; which we 
say Cannot take place about the act of resting. 

Them. Rightly so. 

[72.] Guest What then, by Zeus, shall wo be easily per- 
suaded that motion, life, soul, and prudence, are not truly 
present to that which is existing in perfection, and that it 
neither lives, nor thinks, but stands immovable, not possess- 
ing on intellect as an object of respect and holy? 

Them. It would be a dreadful thing, O guest, to admit this. 

Guest Shall we say th&i that it possesses intellect, but 
not life ? „ 

Them. And how? , 

Guest But say we thjt both these reside in it, but shall 
we say that it does not possess these in soul frt least ? 

Them. But after wkat other manner can it gpssess ? 

•* Taylor found in his copy of Ficinus, as Fischer did in his, “ aut* 
altud quidem pan, aliud autem agare.” But in the ed. pr. the whole 
clause m omitted, as it is in many MSS. And so it should be ; or else 
we must insert with Hemdorf irolrjpa to balance r&Qqfia, whatever 
Staibeum may say to the contrary. 

“• Fkdons has 44 AUoquin contraria iUoram, quit supra concesseiant, 
twite admit* *»*ent. M 
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Guest That it (possesses) 1 then at least intellect, life, and 
soul; but that, though animated, it abides perfectly im- 
movable ? 

These. All this appears to mo at least to be irrational. 

Guest. We must therefore grunt that both the moved and 
motion arc existences. 

Three. How not ? 

Guest It follows then, Thecctetus, that intellect is never on 
any account in any way present to any one of things immovable. 

[73.] Three. It (follows) easily. 

Guest. And yet, if we grant that all things are borne along 
and moved, we shall by such an assertion take away this 
sameness from existences. 

These. How so ? 

Guest Does it appear to you that what exists according to 
the same, and in a similar manner, and about the same, can 
ever exist without a standing ? 

These. By no means. 

Guest. But do you perceive that intellect ever is or would 
be without these? 

These. Least (of all). 

Guest. And truly we should contend with every /argu- 
ment against him, who, causing science, or prudence, or intel- 
lect to disappear, strenuously insists in behalf of auy thing 
in any way whatever. 

These. And very much so. 

Guest But there is every necessity, as it appears, for the 
philosopher, and him who honours these things the most on 
this account, net to listen at all to those, who, asserting that 
there is either one or many fo^ns, admit that the whole 
stands still ; nor on the other hand, to those who are putting 
existence into raotibn by every means ; but to say, according 
to the prayer of boys, 9 whatever are immovable* and have 
been moved, are both the being and the all. 2 

r 1 tleindorf says that, “ although tgeti' mtght have dropt out easily 
* after ^vgui', he would not introduce it without the authority of MBS/* 
Ficinus perhaps found it in his. F6r his version is “ Utrum mention* 
vitfim, ani&am habere dicondum.” 

1 — * Out of this mass of rubbish neither Schleiermacher nor Heiqdprf 
could elicit a particle of sense ; for they did not see, fthat Stalbaum was 
the first to remark, that there is nn allusion to some game, during which 
Urn children said, “ What ore unmoved, may they be moved. M ; Bth in 
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Them. Mjst true. 

[74*3 Guest, bo we not then appear to have now reason- 
ably in our discourse comprehended existence? 

* Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. Ho ! ho ! Theoctctus, how dolfwe now seem about 
to know the difficulty of the inquiry about it. 

* Them. IIow so ? and why do you assert this ? 

Guest Do you wot perceive, 0 blessed man, that we are 
at present in tho greatest ignorance respecting it ? And yet we 
appear to ourselves to say something about it. 

Them. To myself at least. But I do not \cry well under** 
stand bow we are unconsciously in this state. 

Guest Consider more clearly, whether, by assenting to 
this, we should not bo justly asked, as wc have asked them, 
who said that the w'hole consisted of the hot and the cold. 

The m. Remind me what these questions were. 

Guest. By all means : and I will endeavour to do this by 
asking you this, as I then asked them, thut we may make 
some progress together. 

Them. Rightly so. 

[75.] Guest Be it so. Do you not say then, that motion 
and standing are contrary to each other ? 

Them. How not ? 

Guest. And you surely say that both and each of them 
exist equally. 

Them. I do. 

Guest Do you then say that both and each are moved, 
when you admit that tliey exist ? 

Them . By no means. • 

Guest But do you me?fi that they stand, when you say 
that both exist? 

Them. How can I ? # 

that case the past participle k mv^rva would not have been used instead of 
the present participle, tctvovfuva. The allusion l h aspect is to a top or tee* 
tolum, which the tester it*s mode to revolve on its axis, the more it seems 
to stand still, or, as bojrg say, to sleep ; and thus gives tiffe best idea of th% 
universe being in motion and standing still at one and the same tune. # 
Hence Plato perhaps Wiotc sard frjv tuv Tipi Btvaiv ri\vr\v, oil dtctprjra 
td eat Afttivtydi'a, r& IV rt tea l rd icav hvifv Zwafifortpa \iyuu hci c 

Utyv still lies hid in tjctj, found m a single MS. The sense would then 
K' 1 To call both the one and the whole a whirl, according to the skill 
of those engaged in playing with tops, by whom even things which have 
been put into motion become unmoved.” 
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Guest Placing then existence, as a third fhiyg, alongside 
these in your soul, and considering it as comprehending nuder 
itself standing and motion, and looking to their Communion 
with existence, you have asserted that both of them exist. 

Three. We seem pearly to prophesy very truly that exist- 
ence is a certain third thing, when we say that motion and 
standing exist. 

Guest. Existence then is not both motion and standing, 
but something different from them. 

Thets. It appears so. 

Guest Hence existence, according to its own nature, 
neither stands nor is mo\ cd. 

The<e* It is nearly so. 

Guest Whither then ought lie to turn liis thoughts, who 
wishes to fix in himself any clear conceptions respecting ex- 
istence ? 

Thece. Whither? 

Guest To no point do I think it is yet easy for him (to 
turn). For, if o\istence is not mo\ed, why has it not stood 
still ? Or on the other hand, why is that, which in no 
respect stands still, not moved ? But existence has just now 
appeared to us to be apart from both of these. Is this, how- 
ever, possible ? 

Three, It is the most impossible of all things. 

[76.] Guest In the next place, then, it will be just to call 
to mind this. 

The<e. What? 

Guest That being asked what name non-entity ought to 
bear, we were hampered by the greatest difficulty. Do you 
remember ? ( 

Thece, IIow not ? 

Guest, Are we then in a less difficulty now respecting entity ? 

Thece, We appear to bo, 0 guejt, if it be impossible to 
say so, in a greater. 

Guest. Let then this question of difficulty lie here. But 
h tiince both entity and non-entity have equally a share of diffi- 
culty, there is now a hope that, if one of thexh shall appear 
more obscure, or more clear, the other will appear such 
likewise ; and on the other hand, if we should not be ebbs to 
see either of them, (the other also will be in a similar state.) 1 

* This clause, endeutlv 1 T •«»**>**** ^ omitted 
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And thu* we shall {ranine, 4 in the most becoming manner we 
can. the dierourse respecting both of them together. 

Them, Very welL 

[77*] Guest Let us state then after' what manner we call 
on each occasion this same thing by many names. 

Them, Such as what ? Give an example. 

Guest. In speaking of man we give him various appella- 
tions, and attribute to him colour, figure, magnitude, vices, 
and virtues ; in all which, and ten thousand other particulars, 
we not only say that he is a man, but that he is good) and an 
infinity of other things: and in the same manner we laydown 
other things, each as one, and we again call it many things, 
and by many names. 

Them, True. 

Guest Whence, I think, we have prepared a feast to young 
men, and to those old men who learn late, in life. 6 For it is 
easy for every one immediately to lay hold (of the doctrine), 
that it is impossible for the many to bo one, und the one many. 
Hence they exult forsooth, not suffering us to say that a man is 
good, hut that the good is a good, and the mail a man. For 1 
thjnk, Theajtetus, you have often mot with those, who serious- 
ly apply themselves to things of this kind, (and) sometimes 
(even) 6 with rather elderly persons, who, through the poverty 
of their possessions with respect to wisdom, admire suoh 
things as these, and think they have discovered the very-wise 
thing itself. 

[78.] Them . Entirely so. 

Guest That our discourse then may extend to all who 
have ever conversed at all respecting existence, let wlmt will 
be now said in the way of| interrogation, be for those and for 
the rest with whom we hjRre before conversed. 

Them, What is this ? 

Guest Whether we Should neither join existence to motion 

* 

in all the Greek MSS., and preserved only m the version of Ficinus-- 
“ jdterum quoque simili&r fore.'* # 

* All the MSS. have i w e6fit9a, contrary to the sense. Hctnd. suggest#! # 

from 41 persequamur ” in Ficinus. Stalbaum prefers tkaffui- 

eoiuva, 

• Stalbaum thinks that Plato alludes here to Euthydemus and Ditmy- 
sodoras, who are said In Euthydea., p. 272, B., to have learnt Dialectics 
kite in life. 

6 Fionas has “plerumque etiam seniores,” 
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and standing, nor any thing else to any tiling alas ; bat as if 
things were unraixed, and impossible to take a port with 
each other, we should place them thus (separate) in our dis- 
, course? Or wlicther we should bring all things to the some, 

( as if they were able to take a part with each other? Or 
i (only) some, and some not ? Which of these, Theaetetos, 
shall wc say they would prefer ? 

Titter. I indeed have nothing to answer to this on their 
behalf. Why do you not, by answering each question, con- 
• sider what follows from each ? 

[79.] Gut st. You say well ; and let us suppose them, if 
you please, to say, in the first place, that nothing has any 
power of communion with any thing for any thing. Will 
not then motion and standing in no respect take a part of ex- 
istence ? 

Time. They w ill not. 

Guest. But v ill either of them exist, not having a com- 
munion with existence ? 

Thete. It *v\ ill not. 

Guest . By this admission, all the doctrines, it seems, have 
become rapidly subverted, well of those, who put all things 
in motion, a* of tho*>e, who make (all tilings) stand like one, 
and of those, who assert that entities, according to forms, 
subsist ever under the same circumstances ami in a similar 
manner. For all these join existence at least (with their 
doctrines), some asserting that things are really moved, aud 
others that they really stand. 

The o'. Entirely so. 

Guest. Moreover, such a^ at one time unite all things, and 
at another separate them, w hether 7 lividing them into one and 
front one into infinite, or into finite elements, and composing 
from these, 7 and whether they consider this as partially, 
or as always taking place, — ill all these cases they will say 
nothing to the purpose, if there is m no respect a commin- 
glijfr 

£ e [80.] Thear. Bight. 

Guest. Further still, they will have gone through their dis- 
course the most ridiculously * of all men, who permitting no* 

7 — T 1 confess my inability to underbtand all this. I- suspect there is 
an error heic, arising from the wrong collocation* of some words and the 
omission of others. * 1 
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thing to tbe^ommunioiD of the accident of “different," (have 
thought proper) to use the appellation, “the other”® 

Them, How so? 

Guest They are compelled somehow .to employ about all 
things, “to be,” and “ apart ,”*md “others,” and “by itself,” 
and t&n thousand other (expressions), from which being unable 
to abstain, and 9 not to insert them in their discourses, they do 
not -require others to confute them, but walk about, having, 
as the saying is, an enemy and an adversary at home, vocifer- 
ating within, and always carrying, as it were, the absurd 
Eurycles 10 with them. * 

Them. You really say what is similar and true. 11 

Guest. But what if we permit all things to have the power 
of alternate communion with each other ? 

,a Them. This I myself am able to refute. 

Guest. How ? 

Them. Because motion itself would entirely stand (still), 
and on the other hand, standing itself would be moved, if 
tirey were alternately mingled 13 with each other. 

Them. ' But this indeed is impossible from the greatest 
necessity, for motion to staud still, and standing to be moved. 

Them. How not ? 

19 Guest. The third thing therefore alone remains. 

Them. Yes. 

[81,] Guest. For one of these things is necessary ; either 

• To complete the sense I have ventured to supply the verb, which 
should govern frpoeayoptvuv . 

• I cannot understand this “ and.*' The sense requires “ so as/* in 
Greek, wore— 

10 This proverb, says the ScMiast, was applied to Those who prophesy 
evil to themselves. For Kuryow'N appeared to have a certain diwnon in 
his belly, from whence he was called a ventriloquist ; but having on one 
occasion prophesied evil to some person, he was ill-treated by him; os 
Calehas would have suffered # n l the hands of Agamemnon for prophesying 
evil, had he not first engaged Achilles to defend him., 

11 Ficinus has 4i Verura est quod dim ac simile.’* From whence it is 

Sagy to elicit Xiyetc dXijttc « ?/ sal opotov. On q roi see my Poppo's 
Prolegom. p, I H. • 

In the arrangement of thc^speeches here I have followed Bekker; 1 
who knew, what Stalbaum did not, that the words *AXXd /n/v—ye always 
commence a speech in Plato, t 

, ;m Ficinus has, “ si invicem commiscerentur,” in Greek, iirifiiyvimtr- 
$ifv: &zi4 so probably reads one MS. T., and not hrtfuypotsQijv, as slated 
by Bekker. 
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that all things should be commingled, or 

some things should be willing to be commingled, and others 

not* \ v,„ 

Them. How not? V 

Guest Now it has been fotnd that two cannot (be com- 
mingled). * 

* Them. Just so. 

Guest. Every one therefore who wishes to answer rightly, 
will adopt that which remains of the three. 

Them. Very much so. T 

Guest • But since some things are willing to do so, (be 
mingled,) and others not, they will be affected nearly in the 
same manner as letters. For some of these do not lit with 
each other, but others do fit. 

Them. How not? 

Guest. For vowels being pre-eminently the bond, as it 
were, of the other (letters), it has come to pass, that without 
some one of them, it is impossible for any of the rest to fit 
one with the other. 

Them. And very much so. 

Guest Does then every one know what letters will unite 
with what ? or is there a need of art to him, who is about to 
do this sufficiently ? 

'Them. Of art. 

Guest What kind of art ? 

Them. The grammatic. 

[82.] Guest . What then, with respect to sharp and fiat 
sounds, is not he, who has the art to know the sounds that are 
combined or not- a musician, but he who does not know, not;, 
a musician? e 

Them. It is so. 

Guest. And in other things of skill, and want of skill, we * 
shall find other circumstances of such a kind. 

Them. Ilow not ? 

Guest. Since then we have acknowledged, that the genera 
c (of things) haVe a mingling with each other, after the sagie 
manner, is it not necessary for him to proceed in bis discourse 
wit ji some science, who is about to show what kind of genera 
accord with what kind, and what do not receive eachother? 
Likewise, whether these genera so hold together through, all 
things as to be capable of being mutually mingled? And again 
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in whether th&e ere other causes of division 

tlimu^h wlnles ? 

Tk we. Ilotr is there not a need of science, and, perhaps, of 
nearly the greatest? 

Quest. What then, Thcaetetus, shall we call this science? 
Or,. by Jupiter, have we ignorantly fallen upon the science of 
frCemen ? And do we nearly appear, while searching after a 
sophist, to have found previously a philosopher ? 

£83.] Them. How say you? 

Quest. Shall we not say, that to divide according to genera, 
and neither to think the same species different, nor a different 
species the same, is the business of the dialectic science? 

Them, Yes, we will say so. 

Guest, lie then who is able to do this, perceives sufficiently 
one idea every way extended through many things, of which 
each one lies apart, and many different from one unother, ex- 
ternally comprehended under one ; and on the other hand, one 
idea through many wholes conjoined in one, and many ideas, 
every way separated (from each other). This is to know liow 
to distinguish according to genus, in what point each can 
have a communion, and where they ‘cannot. 

Them . Entirely so. 

Guest liut you will not, I think, assign the dialectic art to 
any other than one*, who philosophizes pmely nnd justly. 

[84.] Them. For how should any one assign it to any 
other ? 

Guest. If we seek indeed, we sliall find, both now and here- 
after, a philosopher in a place of this kind, though dilficult to 
see him clearly ; but the difficulty in the case if a sophist and 
that of a philosopher is of indifferent kind. 

Them, How so ? 

Guest. The one flying into the darkness of non-entity, nnd 
by rubbing touching it, 12 *is through the obscurity of the place 
hard to be perceived. I^it not so ? * 

Them. So it seems., 

n This is die literal tramrioiicgi of the nonsensical rptfiy irpoaair* 
rhptvoc afartfc, with which some will perhaps compare Milton's u dark- 
mm palpable,** derived from the Scriptural — “ a darkness that coifldnie 
felt.” But such an idea is not what the train of thought requires 
Fidhsna hks 41 et dmtnma consqetudme tenebns illis offunditur," which 
Taylor translated “ and by use becoming adapted to it. 1 * * 

vol. in. „ 


M 
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But the philosopher, always lying, through reasoning, 
near the idea of entity, is, through the splendour of the region, 
by no means easily discerned. For the eyes of the soul of die 
many are unable to endure the looking upon what is divine. 

Them. And this too it is likely is the case, no less than 
that. 

Guest. On this point, therefore, we shall shortly reflect 
more clearly, if it be permitted to us wishing it. But with 
respect to the sophist, it is evident that we must not dismiss 
him, before we have sufficiently surveyed him. 

Them. You speak well. 

[85.] Guest. Since then it is acknowledged by us, that some 
genera have a communion with each other, and some have not, 
and that nothing prevents some from having a communion 
with a few, others with many, and others through all and 
with all,— let us, in the next place, follow the reasoning, and 
in this way speculate, not about all species, lest we be con- 
founded by their multitude, — but, selecting some of those called 
the greatest, let us first consider the qualities of each, and then 
what power of communion they possess with each other, in 
order that, although we may not be able to comprehend entity 
and non-entity with all clearness, we may at least not want 
for reasons respecting them, as fur as the manner of* the pre- 
sent speculation admits, if perchance it be permitted us, when 
we assert that non-cutity is in reality a non-entity, to escape 
unscathed. 

Them. So must we do. 

[86.] Guest. Now the greatest of all the genera* which we 
have now mentioned, are, entity itself, standing, and motion. 

Them. Very much so. 

Guest. And we have said that the two (latter) are immited 
with each other. 

Them. Very much so. 

Guest. But entity is mixed with both ; for both some- 
how exist. 

< Them . How not ? 

Guest. These things then become three. 

Certainly. 

Guest. Is not then each of these different from the Other 
two, but the same with itself? 

Them. It is. 
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Guest. ^WVt then have we now said of sameness and 
difference? (Must we say that), as there are two genera 
different from the other three, but yet always mingled with 
them from Necessity, we have to consider about five, and not 
three genera only ? Or have we unconsciously denominated 
the same and the different, as something belonging to them? 13 

£87*] Them, Perhaps so. 

Guest. But surely motion and standing are neither the 
different nor the same ? 4 

Them. llow so ? 

Guest. That which we in common call motion and stand* 
ing can be neither of these. 

Them. Why? 

Guest. Because motion would be standing, and standing 
be motion. For, with respect to both, either one becoming 
the other, would compel that other to change into the con- 
trary to its nature, ns participating in the contrary. 

There. Very much so. 

Guest. But yet both participate of the same and the 
different 

There. They do. 

Guest. Let us then not assert that motion is either the 
sante or the ‘different, nor on the other hand (assert this), of 
standing. 

There. Let us not. 

Guest. But must entity and the Rame be considered by us 
as one ? 

There. Perhaps so. 

Guest But if entity and the same signify t^int which is in 
no respect different, wherf we again say that motion and 
standing both exist, we shall thus assert that they are the 
same, as things existing^ 

Them. But this is surely impossible. 

Guest. It is impossibfe then for the same and entity to 
be one. 

Them. Nearly so. 

* Instead of Inivuv n, Ast has happily restored t bcdvutv r«, “ some*- 
thfrw belonging to those five;” for thus numerals, by being united* to 
nouns or pronouns, have frequently led to the corruption of me text ; in 
f bate shown in Poppo** Prolegomena, p. 223, by numerous instauces; 
to which 1 could now add many more. 

at 2 
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Guest We must place then the same m affmrtb species, 
in addition to the former three. . V 

Them. Entirely so. 

[88.] Guest But must we say that the different is a fifth 
species? Or must we conceive that this and entity are some » 
two names belonging to one genus ? 

Them . Perhaps so. 

Guest But 1 think you will grant, that of existences, 
some always subsist themselves by themselves, but others in 
relation to each other. 14 

Them* Why not ? 

Guest But the different is always referred to the differ- 
ent. Is it not ? 

Tftem . ll is. 

Guest But this would not be, unless entity and' the differ- 
ent widely differed from each other. But if the different 
participated of both species, as entity docs, there would be 
something even of the different not different with reference 
to the different. But now it -happens from necessity that, 
whatever is really different, is so from its relation to that 
which is different. 15 

Them. You say, as the fact is. 

Guest We must say then, that the nature ofthe different 
must he added as a fifth to the speeiesr, of which we have al- 
ready spoken. 

Them. Yes. 

Guest And we will say that it pervades through alltliesc. 
For each one is different from the others, not through its own 
nature, but through participating in the idea of the different. 

Them . And very much so. 

[89.] Guest Let us say thus of the five gqnera, -taking 
each singly. 

Them. How? 

t. 

11 The antithesis in “ themselves by themselves,” requires ‘here 
t‘* others,” not - each other,* 1 in Greek nUa, not dXXijXa;. unless it Jbie 
said that Plato wrote d\\y d\Xa, i. e. li some to one thing, and. &om£ to 
another.** * *** ’ 

$ So Taylor translates the version of Ficinus, “ ut secundum Id, tjuod 
est, alterum sit/* answering to the Greek in some. MSS., 
roDro, fortp ktrriv, iivat : for which Bckker and Stalbaum rea^ frtom 
other MSS. Iripov rov ro, oirep ioth, tlvai : which I cannot tmd$tti$nd. 
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Guest. Inftbe first place* that motion is ehtirdy # diffe3rent 
from standing. Or how shall we say ? 

Them. Thus. 

Gvest. It is not then standing. 

Them. By no means. 

Guest. But it exists through its participating in entity* 

Them. It does. 

Guest. Again, motion is different from the same. 

Them. Nearly so. 

Guest. It is not therefore the same. 

Them. It is not. 

Guest. And yet it was the same, through its participating 
on the other hand in the same . 16 

Them. And very much so. 

Guest. It must be confessed then that rtiotion is both the 
same and not the same ; nor must we bo indignant at this. 
For, when we say that it is both the same, and not the same,' 
wo do not speak of it in a similar manner ; but when (we 
say ) 17 it is the same, we call it so, through the participation of 
the same with respect to itself; but when (wc say) it is not 
the same, (we call it so) through its communion with the 
different ; through which, being separated from the same, it 
becomes not the name, but the different ; so thut it is again 
rightly said to be not the same. 

Them. Kntiiely so. 

Guest. If, then, motion itself 1,1 has in any respect par- 
ticipated in standing, there would be no absurdity in calling 
it stable. * 

Them. Most truly, if we should acknowledge that some of 
the, genera are willing tolbe mixed with each other, but 
others not. * 

Guest. And yet we arrived at the proof of this prior fo the 
present (remarks), by shewing that it exists in this manner 
naturally. 

w I have adopted with* Stephens the rorrection of Conwrius, 
would read rb /urigi tv irdXiv rabrou m lion of did rb ptrkx tn ' 

*dvr* avroi > : out of which others may perhaps make, what ! cannot, 
something like sense. ^ 

IT Heindorf would insert Xiymicev, which Taylor had already antici- 
pated by his "we any.'* 

' ik Mislead of abn) t which has no meaning hero, Ast would read avrj - 
. prefers 
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Them. How not ? a 

[66.] GW*. Let us then say again (that) motion Is a 
thing different from the different, just as it was from the 
same and standing. 

Them. It must be so. 

Guest. It is then, in a certain respect, not different and 
different, according to the present reasoning. 

Them. True. 

Guest. What then follows ? Shall we say it is different 
from the three (genera), but not from the fourth ? acknow- 
ledging that there are five, about which, and in which, We 
propose to speculate ? 

Them. And how so? for it is impossible to grant that the 
number is less than it now appears. 

Guest We may, therefore, fiurlessly contend that motion 
is different from entity. 

Them . We may most fearlessly. 

Guest Clearly then motion is really a non-entity and an 
entity, since it participates ot entity. 

Them . Most clearly. 

Guest It is then of necessity that non-entity exists With 
respect to motion, and as regards all the genera. For as 
regards all, the nature of the different, rendering them different 
from entity, makes each to be u non-entity, lienee we rightly 
say, that all of them are, as i egai da the same, nou-entities ; and 
again, because they participate m entity, that they exist and 
are entities. 19 

Them. It appears so. 

[91.] Gm\t b About each of the species then, the entity is 
many, but the non-entity is in multitude endless. 90 

7%em. It appears so. 

Guest Must not then entity itself be said to be different 
from the others ? 


19 If we wish to avoid the tautology ia rii pi rt teal ovra, we uytyst 
/tdopt the versu*. of Picuras, " enU&que locabiraus”- » e. " and we Wilt 
call them entities.” 

99 These, to me at least, pcrfcctly'umntelligible words am thus ex* 
planed by Reindorf and SUilbaum . “ To each species many things Slay 
tie attributed ; and in this respect entity is many ; but as each of tire 
many may be varied infinitely, in this respect it is infinite." But as this 
explanation takes no notice of the non-enuty, it may fairly be cmtkMmd 
a non-entity itself. 
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Them* Oi necessity. 

Guest 41 Entity then does not exist according to so many 
in number os the others; for entity, being one itself, is 
not them; but the others, being infinite in number, are 
not entity. 41 

Them. This is nearly the case. * * 

Guest. We ought not then to be indignant at this, since 
the nature of the genera have a communion with each other. 
But if some one docs not admit this, let him, having per- 
suaded u our former reasoning, in like manner persuade 44 the 
subsequent assertion*. 

Them. Yon speak most justly. 

Guest Let us look at this likewise. 

Them. What? 

Guest. When we say non-entitv, we do-not, as it appears, 
speak of any thing contrary to entity, but only as something 
different from it. 

Them. How so ? 

Guest . Just as when wo say a thing is not great, do we 
then appear to you to point out by this word what is small 
rather than what is equal ? 

Them. IIow could you ? 

Guest. We muht therefore admit that the contrary to a 
thing i* not signified, when negation is sjiokctt of ; but thus 
much only, that the (prohibitive) “not," and the (negative) 

“ no,” when prefixed, signify something relating to the words 
that follow, or rather to the tilings, respecting which are 
placed the words of the negation afterwards enunciated. 24 

Them. Entirely so. - 

[92.] Guest. This also* let us consider, if it seems good to 
you. 

* Such is the literal "translation of the Greek ; *wherc, however, I 
have ta< iffy Changed the ln*f word av into bv t to present the antithesis. 
But of ihe first clause 1 confess my inability to understand the sense. 
Taylor’s versiou is— u Bhng, therefore, is not so many^n number as the 
Olliers. For not being them it is itself one, but is not other things, whAh # 
r are infinite in number.” The reader is therefore left to choose which he 
prefers. 

B — u In lieu of the nonsensical mfoag and iredftrw, if is evident a 
glance that Plato wrote drw* etc and djr<*0«tr«— i. e. 41 having rejected— 
reject*’* 

* Hem too is another unintelligible, because corrupt, passage. 
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Them* What is that ? 

Guest The nature of the different appears to me to have 
been cut into fractional parts, in the same manner as science. 

Them. How? 

Guest The (nature) is one ; but the portion of it that is 
attached to any thing does, when separated, possess individu- 
ally its peculiar appellation; on which account arts and 
sciences are said to be many. 

These. Entirely so. 

Guest. Have not then the parts of the nature of the different, 
which is itself one thing, been affected in the very Bamc way ? 

These. Perhaps so. But let us tell how this takes place. 

Guest. Is there any part of the different opposed to the 
beautiful ? 

These. There is. 

Guest Shall we say it is nameless, or that it has some 
appellation ? 

These. That it has. For that which we call on each occa- 
sion not-beautiful, is not different from any thing else but 
the nature of the beautiful. 

Guest . Come, then, tell me this. 

[93.] These. What? 

Guest When any thing is separated from some kind of ex- 
istences, and is again opposed to some kind of existences, does 
it happen that thus it is not beautiful ? 24 

These. It does. 

Guest. But the opposition of entity to entity happens, as it 
seems, to be not-beautiful. 

These. Most right. 

Guest. What then, according t<% this reasoning does the 
beautiful belong more to entities, and the non-beautiful, less? 

These. Not at all. 

• 

** In the place of this mass of rubbish f icinus has what is at least 
intelligible m part; lor his MS. wob fuller than any, which hare 
been collated Buh&cquently. 14 Cum illiquid iif parte quadam enuum 
^l&ermmatum bit, rursusque alicui entium opponatur, contmg&tque ita 
non pulchram diet, soquitur non pulchmitn esse illiquid, quandoquidem 
Vst illud cut opponatur.” There is howeici something evidently waiting 
afteP* deterrauiatum sit,” to this effect, “ id diet pulchrum debere, cut 
nihil opponatur.” So too there is wanting m Ficinus the close of this 
speech of the Stranger and the whole of the next one, together w$tfc ih# 
intermediate answer of The&tetns. 
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Guest. Vfe must say then, that the aot-great and the great 
exist similarly. 

These. Similarly. 

Guest Hence too we must lay down respecting the just, in 
the same manner as of the not-just, that the one in no respect 
exists more than the other. 

These. How not ? 

Guest And we will speak of other things in this way $ 
since the nature of the different appears to be one of entities 5 
and as it exists, it is necessary for us to lay down the parts of 
it, as no less existing. 

These. How not ? 

Guest The opposition then, it seems, of a part of the na- 
ture of the different, and of entity ^ opposed to each Other , 25 
are no less existence, if it be lawful to "say so, than existence 
itself ; nor do they signify what is contrary to existence, but 
only so touch, what is different from it. 

These. It is most clear. 

[94.] Guest What then, shall we call it the (antithesis) ? 

These. It is evident that non-entity, which we have been 
seeking on account of the sophist, is this very thing. 

Guest Whether then, as you have said, is it no more de- 
ficient of existence than the others ? And ought we now 
boldly to say, that non-entity possesses its own nature firmly, 
in the same manner ns the great was found to bo great, and 
the beautiful beautiful, and the not-great to be (not-great ), 26 
and the not-beauliful (not-bcautiful) ? 26 and that thus too non- 
entity was and is non-entity, as being one species numbered 
amongst the many existing ? Or must we # still, Theaatetus, 
have with regard to this »ome want of faith ? 

These. None at all. 

Guest . Do you perceive then, how we have been with some 
prolixity disobedient to the prohibition of tarmenides ? 

These . In what resplct ? 

Guest. We have farther than he ordained 27 us to inquire, 
exhibited ourselves, still exploring onwards. * J 

** — w The words “ opposed to each other ” are orailtcd by Firinus cor- 
rectly. For they are only an explanation of the preceding “ opposition.** 
* The words “ not-great ” and “ not-bcautiful,” which Hrmdorf 
and $talbaum say that fioeckh was the firs t to restore, Taylor had already 
printed in his translation. 

t Stalbaum, led no doubt by the version of Ficinus , 41 uUcrius qnam 
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Them. How ? 

Guest Because be says somewhere, — “Non-beings never 
and by no means are. And from this path tby searching 
thought restrain.” 

Them. And so he does say. 

Guest But we have not only shown that non-entiiies exist, 
but we have demonstrated what kind of thing a non-entity is* 
For, having proved that the nature of the different has an ex- 
istence, and that it is cut up into fractions, (distributed) 
mutually through all things, we then dared to say, that each 
part of it, which is opposed to entity, is itself truly a non- 
entity. 

Them . And to me, 0 guest, we appear to have spoken 
with the greatest truth. 

[95.] Guest Let no one then say, that we, having proved 
that non-entity is contrary to entity, dare to assert that it 
exists. For we some time since did to something, contrary to 
it, bid a farewell, whether it exists or not, and possesses a 
certain reason, or is entirely irrational. But, with respect to 
that which we now call non-entity, either let some one per- 
suade (us) by showing that we speak not well ; or, as long as 
he is unable (to do this), he must also say, as we say, that the 
genera are mixed with each other, and that entity and the 
different pervading through all things, and through eaoh 
other, the different, partaking of entity, does through this 
participation exist, not being that of which it participates, but 
something else; and being different from entity, it clearly 
follows that it is necessarily non-entity. And on the other 
hand entity, having partaken of the different, will be different 
from the other genera; but being different from all of them, 
it is not any one of them, nor all the others, nor any tiling 
besides itself. So that incontestably entity is not ten thou- 
sand things in ten thousand things : ahd thus the rest taken 
singly and together exist in many fortns, but do not exist in 
lany forms. 28 
Ji[96.] Them? True. 

fit atwrit,” which Taylor translated “ beyond the limits he appointed,” 
/first objected to dmiire but he failed to see, >*hat is obvious at a ghtece* 
that Plato wrote dvtbrt, a word peculiarly applied to the oidannatyce cf 
1 a deity, with whom a philosopher was wont to be compared. 
ytiJI»This is an instance of the “ rednetio ad absurdum.” 
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( Now if any one either does not believe ia these 

contrarieties, let him reflect and produce something better 
than has been stated now or if, perceiving this to be a 
difficult speculation, he is pleased at drawing out his argu- 
ments nowon this side and now on that, he is engaged, as our 
present reasoning shows, in a pursuit not deserving very 
serious attention. For this is Yieither a clever thing nor 
difficult to discover ; but that is at one and the same time 
difficult and honourable. 30 
% Them. What? 

Guest That which has been stated before $ so that, omit- 
ting these as possible, wo may be able, by following up what 
has been said, each by itself, to confute a person, when he says 
that what is different is same, and what is the same different, 
31 in the way and according to the circumstance by which 
ho says either is affected. 31 For, to show that the §ame is 
different, and the different same, and the great small, and the 
similar dissimilar, and to be pleased in thus introducing con- 
trarieties in discourse, is not n true confutation, but one 
evidently newly born of some one, who has recently laid hold 
of entities. 

Them. Very much so. 

[97.] Guest For, my good (friend), to endeavour to 
separate e\ery tlyng from every thing, is inelegant in other 
. respects, and the part too of one untaught and unpkilosophical. 

Them. Why so ? 

Guest. To loosen each thing from all tilings, is the most 
perfect abolition of all discourse. For discourse subsists 
through the conjunction of species with each other. 

Them. True. 

Guest Consider then, how opportunely we have now con- 
tended with men of # this kind, and compelled them to permit 
one thing to be mixed with another. 

Them. With a view to what ? 

Guest. To this, that discourse may be gne certain thing 

J . 

* Compare Horace, ** si quid novisti melius istis, Candidus imperti ; 

Si non, his utere mecum.*' * 

* Here ia an allusion to the saying, “ Difficult things are honourable.'* 
See Hipp. Msj. § 56. 

. « The whole of this passage Taylor tacitly omitted, at the sugget- 

jr ftofa of Coraarius, who considered it an interpolation. 
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belonging to the genera of existences. For* {f we, are 
prived of this, we shall, for the most part, be deprived of 
philosophy. And further still, it is requisite at present that 
we agree about discourse what it is. But if we take it awa^ 
entirely from us, so as not to exist at all, we can no longer 
speak about any thing. And we should take it away, if we 
admit that there is no mixing of any thing for any thing. 

[98.] Thece. This is (said) quite rightly. But I do not 
understand why we should agree about discourse. 

Guest But, perhaps, you will most cosily understand by 
following me in this way. 

The(B. In what way ? 

Guest. Non-entity has appeared to us to be one of the rest 
of genera, and to be dispersed through all existences. 

Thece. It has so. 

Guest After this, therefore, we must consider whether it 
is mixed with opinion and discourse. 

Theca. On what account ? 

Guest. Because, if it is not mixed with these, it must 
necessarily follow that all things are true ; but, if it is mixed 
with these, false opinion and (false) 32 discourse is produced. 
For to fancy or speak of non-entities, is a falsehood existing 
iu the mind and in discourse. 

The<p. It is so. 

Guest. But, being falsehood, it is deception. 

Thece. It is. 

Guest. And deception existing, all things must necessarily 
be full of resemblances, images, and fancies. 

Thece. IIow not ? 

Guest But we have said that the sophist flew to (and 
stayed) in this place, while he denies that there is any snob 
thing as falsehood ; for (he says) that no one can either think 
or speak of a non-entity ; because it in no respect partakes of 
existence. v 

Thece. It was (so) said. t ' 

rea] Guest BUt now it has appeared to partake of entity ; 
so that in this respect perhaps he will no longer oppose us* * 
Perfcagjb however, he will say, that of species some partake of 
non-entity, and others not; and that discourse and opinion 

3 * This idea, wanting in the Greek, has been preserved in the ** otatiQ- 
quo falsa ’* of Ficmus alone. , 
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are amongst those things that do not partake of it So that 
he will again contend with us, that the image-making and 
fancy-producing art, in which we have said he is concealed, 
exists not at all ; since opinion and discourse have no com* 
menion with non-entity ; for that falsehood does not exist at all, 
if this communion of things takes place no where. Hence we 
' must search out discourse, opinion, and fancy, what they are, 
in order that we may perceive after their appearance their 
communion with non-entity ; and having perceived this, we 
may provfc that falsehood exists ; and having proved this, we 
may put the sophist into bonds, if he is guilty ; or, setting him 
free, search for him in some other genus. 

[100.] Them. What was said, O guest, at first about the 
sophist, appeal's to be very true — that be is a genus difficult 
to hunt out. For he appears to be full of fences j 33 of which 
when he throws up one, it is necessary to take it by storm, 
before you can reach him himself. And even now wc’have 
scarcely passed over the obstacle he had raised, that a non- 
entity does not exist, when he immediately throws up 
another. Hence it is requisite to show that falsehood does 
exist, both in discourse and opinion ; and after this perhaps 
something else, and another thing after that; and* as it seems, 
no end w ill e’er appear. 34 

G upst. He, Theietetus should be bold, who is able to pro- 
ceed, though only a little, continually onwards. For what 
will he be able to do in other things who is faint-hearted 
in these, and is either effecting nothing in these, or is 
driven back again ? Such a person will scarcely, according to 
the proverb, ever take a city. But now,/) good man, since 
this, as you say, has been passed through, the greatest wall 
will have been taken by us, and the rest will be more easy 
and of small account. 

Them. You say wbll. 

Guest Let us theft now in the first place take up, as we 
said, discourse an/ opinion, that we may more clearly cal- 

** In the Greek word irptfiXrjpa there is a doable sense : one aftllija- 
v bje to a war carried on by soldiers in the field, and the other to that oy 
^ philosophers in their schools ; as Stalbaum has correctly observed*-# 

•J I have designedly put the concluding words into 'verse ; arrlato 
himself ha«t almost done in a trochaic line— Kdt ir ipag t louciv, oMv 
(U)$avh<xtrai wore. 
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cuiate, 36 whether non-being touches upon thes^ or whether 
both these are in every respect true, and neither of them at 
any time false. 

Thece, Right. 

Guest Come then, let us again speculate about noons, in 
the same manuer as we did about species and letters. For 
the present inquiry appears 30 somehow to lie in this road* 

Thecs, What then is to be heard forsooth about nouns ? 

Guest Whether all of them fit together, or not ; or some 
are wont to do so, but other* not. 

Three. This is evident, that some are wont and others not. 

Guest . Perhaps you mean some such thing as this; that 
some being spoken in order and signifying something, do fit 
' together ; but that such as in continuity signify nothing, do 
not fit together. 

[102.] Thece , Why, and how say you this ? 

Guest What 1 thought you would understand and acknow- 
ledge. For there is a twofold kind of significations by the 
voice respecting existence. 

Thece. IIow ? 

Guest. One called nouns, and the other verbs. 

Thece . Apeak of each. 

Guest That which has a signification in the case of 
actions, is called a verb. 

Thece. It is. 

Guest. But a sign of the voice, applied to the doers them- 
selves of those actions, we call a noun. 

Thece, Certainly. 

Guest From n^uns then alone, spoken in succession, there 
is not a discourse ; nor, on the other hand, from verbs spoken 
without nouns. 

Thece . I have not learned this. 

Guest, Yet it is plain that you just now acknowledged 
this, when looking to something else. For this very thing I 
meant to say, that when these are spoken in succession, there 
i j lUt a discourse. 

C^Jmstead of dfroXoyif<rw/i*0a, Hemdorf conjectured <faoAoyt?wped«u 
Ficmta had already “ Obtendamus.” 

M Stalbaum has adopted Hemdorf *8 pavtXrcu for patnrui xametUh , 
sanly. 
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TTta*. Bfaw so ? 

Guest. As for instance, should any one say in succession 
“ walks," “ runs/* “sleeps,” and such other words as signify 
actions, he would not form a discourse at all. 

Them, For how could he ? 

[103.] Guest . Again then, when any one says, “Ben," 
“stag,* “horse,” and such other nouns, as are named after 
those doing acts, no discourse is composed by such a con- 
tinuity. For the words spoken do not, 37 either in this way 
or that, 37 signify action, or non-action, or the existence of a 
thing which is or is not, until one mixes verbs with nouns ; 
and then they fit (with each other), and a discourse is pro- 
duced immediately, and their first connexion is nearly the 
first and shortest discourse. 

Them. How say you this ? 

Guest When any one says, “ Man learns,” would you not 
say that this is the shortest and first discourse ? 

Them, I should. 

Guest, For he then points out something respecting things 
which exist, or are in the course of existing, or have been, or 
will be ; nor does he name a tiling merely, but completes 
something by connecting verbs with nouns. Hence we say 
that he speaks, and does not merely name a thing ; and 
through this connexion we pronounce the noun “discourse.” 

[104.] Them, Kight. 

Guest, Thus too in the case of things, some did fit with 
each other, and others did not ; so likewise with respect to 
the signs of the voice, some do not fit, but others of them 
by fitting produce discourse. , 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest There is still this trifling thing. 

Them. What ? 

Guest It is necess&ry for a discourse, when it takes place, 
to be a discourse about something ; for it is impossible to be 
about nothing. , 

Them. It must. 1 \ 

Guest Ought it not then to be of some particular kin<f ? 3 
Them . How not? * > 

Guest Let us then pay attention to ourselves. 

These words are omitted by Ficinus. They are perfectly un- 
necessary* 
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Them. For it is requisite. , * 

Guest I will then pronounce you a discourse, having 
united a thing with an action, through a noun and a verb ; 
and do you tell me of what it is the discourse. 

Them . This shall be as far as 1 am able. 

Guest Thcactetus sits. — This is not a long discourse* 

Them. No ; a moderate one. 

Guest It is now your business to say about whom is the 
discourse, and whose it is. 

Thece. It is evident that it is about me and mine. 38 

Guest But what again is this ? 

Them . What? 

Guest Thejvtetus, with whom 1 am now conversing, flies. 

Them . Respecting this also, no one can say but that it is 
mine, 38 and of me. 

[10o.] Guest. But we said it was necessary that every 
sentence should be of some particular kind. 

Them. Yes. * 

Guest But of what kind must each of the sentences just 
wow mentioned be ? 

Them. One must be false and the other true. 

Guest. But of them the ouc which is true asserts things 
respecting you, as they arc. 

Them. How not ? 

Guest But the one which is false (asserts) things respect* 
ing you, different from w hat they are. 

Them . It docs. 

Guest It speaks then of things which are not, as if they were. 

Them. Nearly c .so. 

Guest And it speaks of things about you different from the 
1 existing. For wc said that about each thing there are many 
things which exist, and many which do not 

M — M This is a remarkable instance of the cfrelessness of oven the most 
attentive editors. For not one has rcinaikcd that, as the Guest, and net 
Thecctotus, had renounced the words “ Tliurteais sits/’ die discourse 
beftfcged to the lormer, Although it was about the latter. Plato must 
therefore have written not Ifibg but b cog : while instead of irtpl ov r* 
tm&jcpl brow we must read irfpi ov#' fori ica'i ov — “ about whom and 
whoSfe/* as shown by the voision of Ffcinus, 11 do quo et ciyus ; M although, 
he shortly afterwards supports irXrj v ipbv by his “ nisi de me mesoudj” ' 
where, for a similar reason, wc must read nX^y y$ trby, as we find a 
'little below & & /uj fort ooc. 
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7Sc<b. Cefaunly. 

Guest. The discourse then which I last spoke about you, 
should, from what we have defined a discourse to be, of lie* 
oessity be, in the first place, one of the shortest. 

Them. This we have just now acknowledged. 

Guest. In the next place, it is a discourse of some one. 

Them. It is so. 

Guest But if it is not yours, it is not of any one else. 

Them. For how should it? 

Guest And if it is not about some thing, it cannot be a dis- 
course at alL For we hti\c shown that it is (one) of things 
impossible, for a discourse to exist about nothing. 

Them. Most correctly. 

Guest When therefore the different is -asserted of you as 
if it were the same, and things not existing as if existing, 
such an arrangement of verbs and nouns altogether becomes, 
as it appears, a really and ti uly false discourse. 

Them . Most true. 

[106.] Gwst. But what, is it not now evident, that all 
these genera, both false* and true, such as thought, opinion, 
and fancy, are produced in our souls ? 

Them, How ? 

Guest You will more easily understand it thus, if you first 
take, 4 * 9 what each of them is, and in what they differ each 
from the other. 

Them. Only give. 

Guest Are not then thought and discourse the same, ex- 
cept that the former being within the soul a voiceless dialogue 
with itself, is called by us by the name of thought ?*° 

Them . Entirely so. 

Guest But the stream of thought passing through the 
mouth with a sound 'is Milled discourse. * 

, Them. True. ) 

Guest We know of this too in discourse. 

Them. What? , , 

Guest. Affirmation and negation. 

•* The verb “take** is, used in Knglish os Xapfiavtiv is in Greek, in 
a mental as well as manual sense. Hence the joke m the anawt/r <*i 
Tfctttetus, 44 Give.” 

* It was with reference to this notion, that the Greek verb QpaZuv 
“to speak” to another in the active voice, means in the middle, fpaZtobat 
“4p think," he. to speak to oneself. 

Vpl* *U. * ir 
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Thea. We do. * 

Guest. When therefore this is generated in the soul accord- 
ing to thought, accompanied with silence, can yon call it any 
thing else than opinion ? 

Thece. How can I ? 

Guest. But when, again, some circumstance of this kind is 
present to any one, not according to itself, 41 but through sens- 
ation, is it possible to call it correctly any thing else than fancy ? 
Three. Nothing else. 

S 107.] Guest. Since then discourse is both true and false, 
it appears tlmt thought is a dialogue of the soul with it- 
self, but opinion the termination of thought, and what we 
mean by “it appears n is the mixture of sensation and opinion, 
it is necessary, that of these, being allied to discourse, some 
should be false and sometimes. 42 
The#. How not? 

Guest. Do you perceive then, that opinion and discourse 
have been previously found to be false more easily, than 
according to our expectation ? For 43 just now we were afraid, 
hist by searching into this matter we should throw ourselves 
upon a work perfectly impracticable. 

There. J do perceive. 

Guest. Let iis not then be faint-hearted as to what remains. 
For since these have been made to appear, let us recall to our 
memory the previous divisions according to species. 

Three. Of wliat kind were they ? 

Guest. We. divided image-making into two species; the 
one assimilative, and the other fanciful. 

There. We til id. 

Guest. And we said we were dubious in which of these we 
should place the sophist. 

41 I cannot understand the words “ according to itself/’ nor could 
Taylor, who traudaU tl “ according to the dianoetic energy/* as if he 
wished to read jm t awn) v, and thus to mnlfc a proper distinction between 
card fidi’o im», and cord f.n) viatitnav. 

t 48 Had tho editors looked to t ho version of Ficimts,“ut cogitatiotlea 
c opinionesqm* partim vero*, partim falsa* suit,” they would perhaps have 
seen that Plato did not write the nonsensical tf/evdq r< atrr&p ms cal 
tlvaiy where rf wants its corresponding conjunction, but eotuething 
more lit to he lead to this effect — lpevtiij rt cd/rwv riv ivion xal av Irton 
fit) tlvai. Stephens and Heindorf would expunge ra after 
° Here again Fieinus found in his MS. the eorrcct reading, icpotrSoidav’ 
• tyojiii&ripw ydp apn— instead of irpocrdoKtav, f)p tyofifftqfuv dpn~y 
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Thece. It Was so (said). 

Guest ; And while we were doubting of this, a still greater 
dizziness was shed around us, through the assertion appearing 
a matter of doubt to all men, that there cannot be at all either 
a resemblance, or an image, or fancy ; because no falsehood 
exists by any means at any time or in any place. 

Thete, You speak the truth. 

[108.] Guest. But now since discourse has made its ap- 
pearance, and false opinion likewise, it is conceded that there 
are imitations of things existing ; and that^irom this disposi- 
tion of tilings the art of deceiving is produced. 

These. It is agreed. 

Guest . And yet was it not also acknowledged by us above, 
that the sophist is one of these ? 

Thece. It was. 

Guest . Lot us then again endeavour, by always bisecting 
the proposed genus, to proceed along the right hand 44 of the 
section, and attend to its communion with the sophist, until, 
having cut off all his common properties, we leave the nature 
peculiar to himself’, and exhibit it to ourselves especially, and 
afterwards to those also, who are naturally the nearest of kin 
to this method. 

These. Right. 

[109.] Guest Did we not then begin by dividing the 
making art and the acquiring art ? 

The<e. Yes. 

Guest. And the acquiring art presented itself to us in 
hunting, contests, traffic, and in some such-like species. 

Thece. Entirely so. • 

Guest But now, since the imitative art comprehends the 
sophist, it is evident that the making art must first receive a 
twofold division. For ynitation is a certain kind of making. 
W© said, indeed, it was ^lie making of images, and not of each 
themselves. 48 Did we not ? 

Thece. Entirely soi , 

44 Thi&seemfl to have been a phrase in Greece, something like UumSSj • 
in England, borrowed from horse-racing, “ to get the whip-hand of a 
person.*' ’ yS* 

* This nonsense was, strange to say, passed over by Hrindnrf. 
Fiebius has “ non verarum rerum : ,f which leads at once to o{jk at/ruv rStv 
IkdoTor uvrwv , 44 not of the things themselves existing on each occasion* 1 ’ 
in lien of o4« out&v tKfamtv. 

n 2 
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*: ; Guest Bat, in the first place, let there be fw* parts of the 
making art. 

yhea. What are they ? 

Guest. One divine, the other. human. 

Thea. I do not 'understand you. 

Guest The making art, if we remember what was said at 
first, we asserted to be every power, which might be the cause 
of things being produced subsequently, that did not previously 
exist. 

The a. We do remember. 

[110.] Guest. But, with respect to all living animals, and 
plants, which are produced in the. earth from seeds and roots, 
together with such inanimate bodies as subsist on the earth, 
able to be liquefied or not, can we say that not existing pre- 
viously they were subsequently produced by any other than 
some fabricating god ? Or making use of the opinion and 
assertion of the many — 4Cj 

Their. What is that ? 

Guest. That nature generates these from some self-acting 
fortuitous cause, and without a generating intellect ; or (is 
it) with reason and divine science, originating from a god? 

Three, I, perhaps, through iny age, am often changing my 
opinions to both sides. But at present looking to you, and 
apprehending that you think these things are produced accord- 
ing to (the will of) a deity, I think so too. 

Guest It is well, Tkeajtetus. And if we thought that you 
would be one of those, who at a future time would think dif- 
ferently, we should now endeavour to make you acknowledge 
tliis by the fortoe of reason, in conjunction with the persuasion 
of necessity. But since I know your nature to be such, that, 
without any arguments from us, it will of itself arrive at that 
conclusion to which you say you are now drawn, I will leave 
the subject; for the time 47 would be superfluous. But! will 

44 After xpwjAtvoi Fischer would supply Qfitropev. Heind. and Stalb. 
dream about a# aposiopesis. Had they duly, weighed the various tead- 

preserved by Stobrous in quoting this passage, xpujuvat vwflffiv 
rt)v <pv<rtv in lieu of xpar/twoi irottf rtf rt)v <pvmv t they would have been 
liable perhaps to see that Plato wrote—-)) rtf r&v woXXwv ^<Jypan «a» 

S ian xpufitv oi iroitjrvv, rt)v fvtnv Qrjtrofuv — where frjvojitv has been 
on account of Qvoiv. 

^ *’ Ficinus has “ nam supervacua talis disputatio asset, ” whichehows, as 
J r>dorf remarked, that he found not gpow? but X4yo£ in his !&&•*** 
ie evidently requires. Stalbaum still sticks to xpfrof* ^ 
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lay this down, that the things, which are said to be made by 
nature, are (bade) by diyine art; but that the things, which 
are composed from these by men, are produced by human 
(art): and that, according to this assertion, there are two 
kinds of the making art, one human, and the other divine. 

, Them. Right. 

' [111.] Guest But, since there are two kinds, bisect each 
Of them. 

Them, How? 

Guest Just as the whole of the making art was then 
divided, according to breadth, so now divide it according to 
length. 

Them, Let it be so divided. 

Guest And thus all its parts will become four; two of 
which, with reference to us, will be hum&n ; and two again, 
With reference to the gods, divine. 

Thete. They will. 

Guest But with respect to these, as being again divided in 
a different manner, one part of , each division is self-making, 
but the remaining parts may be nearly called image-making; 
and in this way again, the making urt is divided into two 
part9. 

Them . Tell me again how each is (to be divided). 

Guest With resppet to ourselves and other animals, and 
the things from which they naturally consist, fire and water, 
and the sisters of these, we know that all these productions 
are individually the offspring of a deity. Or how ? 

Them . Thus. 

Guest And that the images of each of theijp, and not the 
things themselves, follow, and these too produced by the 
artifice of some daemon -like power. 

Them. Of what kind are these ? % 

Guest Fancies, which occur in dreams, and such as ap- 
pear in the day, are called self-produced ; (as, for instance,) a 
shadow, 48 when darkness is generated in fire: 48 but this is 

4i — 4 * This I cannot understand. Ficinus has, •• cum tenebr© igni 
centur,” which shows that he found in his MS. ovv rw irvpi <tk6to c wp- 
juys rfyrat, in lieu of tv r« wvpl <jk6toq kyytyvrirat. But perhaps Pla^a 
’ alluded to those fantastic forms, which are seen in a fire, when it is gra 1 *~ v> 
ally dying away. But in that case he would have written, 1 think, ln a \ am 
srujo&C, (as in the Tinueus, p. 46, A., 4c yap rijc icroc ivr6g rt roj^ ^ 
pb? ,) dlnd tfedroc ebv m&yp ytwf rtva, " when darkness with 
produces one,” he. a shadow. 
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49 twofold, when its own and foreign light meeting in one 
about shining and smooth bodies, effects by these means a 
species, 49 producing a sensation of seeing contrary to accus- 
tomed vision. 

Thecr. These works then of divine making are two, the 
things themselves, and the image which follows each, 

[112.] Guest But what of our art? Shall we not say 
that it does, by the art of house-building, make a dwelling, 
and has made by painting another *( dwelling), which is, as it 
were, a dream made by man to persons awake ? 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. 50 In this way then are the rest. (Divided) into two 
parts are the works of our making power; that which relates 
to the thing itself we call thing-itself-making, but that which 
relates to the image, image-making. w 

Thete. 1 now understand you better ; and I lay dowi in 
two parts two kinds of the making art, the divine and human, 
according to one section; and, according to the other, 61 one 
(a production) from themsdyes, and the other of certain re- 
semblances. 51 


49 — *9 On those unintelligible w onto, nil that the editors have hitherto been 
able to do, is to quote a Mill more obscure passage of Plato’s Timjcus, and 
his Latin commentator, Chalciriuis. I suspci t the authoi^vrote —CiowTpov 
H i)wV av <f>u )rt, oiKtlov re k ai rtXXarpiov, 7 rapd rri \apirpd icai Xtia ttg 
ffvvt\Q6vrt % ti'ic tjjiirpotrOfv tiioBmac uxpeutc Ivavriav a\crdj]aiv Trapk\ov 
kUoQ dirtpyd%i\Ta t, i. e. “ Wlicu two lights, its own and foreign, coming 
to one point along the sinning and smooth part of a reflector, work out 
a form, that produces a sensation of seeing, opposite to the previously 
accustomed one.” For the allusion is to a sheet of water, on the surface 
of which two lights were supposed to meet, one from within the water, 
and the other feom without, and thus forming a dioptron, or transparent 
mirror, that reflected an image directly contrary to what the object ap- 
peared itself out of the water. Compare $ 53, where reflexion by mir- 
rors ( Karotrrpa ) and by water arc alluded to. That there was here a 
reference to an optical illusion, is plain from the words of Chalcidius, p. 
333, “ At vero Plato ccnset duum 1 unununi eoitu confluentium m tenant 
speculi et solidam cutem, id est diiirni lu? tinis et intimi — M from whence 
I have altered into 0&rc for the sense ; and, for the syntax, %vvi\Qov 
{ into ft wsXMv’t, with which neuter dual nominatives the singular drep- 
"fhfyTai agrees. 

®°— 40 This seems to be the meaning of what Stolbaum thinks Plato 
'wrote, Ficinus has, 44 In aliis quoque similiter per duo portion do, gemma 
at A era efl^ctricis nostrse actionis invenimns ; ipsam quippe rent principal! 
* 7 piltate, imaginem vero imaginaria facimus.'* This is certainly intel- 
» Sdol e » tut not to elicited from the Oreek, as found ai present. 

J-® 1 Here again 1 am utterly in the dark, Ficinus has, 44 dein 
' 'psarum imaginomve effectionem.** 
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Quest Let us then recollect, that of the image-pro* 
ducing art we said, one kind was about to be a likeness-pro- 
ducing, and the other a fancy-producing, if it should appear 
that falsehood is in reality a falsehood, and one of things 
existing* 

The&. It was so. 

Quest There have then appeared, and we shall on this 
account enumerate ourselves, 53 incontestably two species. 

Tkek* Yes. 

[113.] Guest Let us then again divide into two the 
fancy-producing species. 

7'hece. In what way ? 

Guest One produced through instruments, but 53 the other, 
when he, who causes the fancied appearance, exhibits himself 
as* the instrument of the thing. 63 

Thete, How say you ? c 

Guest I think, when any one employing his own body, 
causes your figure to appear similar to (his own), 64 or voice 
to voice, this is especially called an imitation .belonging to 
the fancy-producing species. 

Thete . It is. 

Guest Celling this then imitative, wc will divide it; but 
let us, now reduced to a jelly, 56 dismiss all the rest, and we 
will permit some other person to collect (the facts) into one, 
and to give them a proper appellation. 

“ Ficinus has “ ipsi — •emlTncrabi^m9, l, which loads to aitru, found in 
one MS. and adopted by Bekker. Hoindorf and Stalbaum prefer abrtji, 
which they refer to yf/tvSti, understood. But the dative would be without 
regimen. • 

M Such is the English of Stalbaum ’s Latin version of the Greek, 
out of which the reader is left to make what sense he can. It is beyond 
my comprehension. How superior is that of Ficigus, “ IUius, qui scse 
instr mentum, phantasma ctfficientis, exhibet,” i.,e. of him, who affords 
hip' j as an instrument of the person, who is working the fancied ap- 
py ie just as persons do in the present day, when they put themselves 
r ge hands of a mesmerizer or any other charlatan in any science real 

dr ^/eal. There is however a slight error in the GrecJJpwnere W ftj p p gt 
re 3 v t 6 Si Std rou irapkxovroQ lavrbv opyavov . For thus did rev traps- • 
X^r TOQ will balance tnc preceding fit Spyavwv. 

. M . Ficmus has preserved some words want ing here to complete (he sen../]* 
u corpus suum tuo reddit persimile." 

M This pugilistic phrase is the best version of the Greek word /ioXa- 
netiivrfc* For to mental encounters are thus constantly applied tho 
terms used in corporeal contests* 
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There. Let one then be divided, and the other*dismu«e<i 

Guest. And yet, Themtetus, it is fit to think that this also 
is twofold ; but take notice on what account. 

« There. Say on. 

Guest Of those who imitate, some knowing what they 
imitate, do this, but others not knowing. And yet what di- 
vision can we make greater than tliat of ignorance and know- 
ledge? 

There. Not one. 

Guest. Will not then that, which was just now mentioned, 
be an imitation by those, that are endued with knowledge ? 
For a man by knowing you, would imitate your figureJike- 
wis<\ 

There. How not ? 

pi 4.] Guest But what shall we say respecting the figure 
of justice, and, in short, of the whole of virtue ? 66 Do not many, 
though ignorant, yet fancying they know it, vehemently en- 
deavour to make it appear that, what seems to be (justice , in 
them), is inherent in them, and that they are particularly de- 
sirous of it, by imitating it in deeds and words. 66 

There. Very many indeed. 

Guest Do not then all fail in seeming to be just, by their 
not being just at all ? Or does the contrary of this take place 
wholly ? 

There. Wholly. 

Guest I think then we must say that the imitator, who i9 
ignorant, is different from the other who knows. 

There. Yes. 

Guest Whence, then, can any one of them obtain a name 
adapted to each ? Or is it evident that it is difficult ; because 
a certain ancient cause 67 of the division of genera into species 

M — M Such seems to be the meaning of the original; where I have endea- 
voured to overcome tho difficulty by supposing that Mkcuqv has dxopt out 
before fioicovv, and by changing irpo$vfteio$&i — bn paXurra into wpefo- 
ptivBai re pdXiora . — Fieinus has “ An non multi, dam ignorant, nosse au- 
tjfggjhatic opimmUir, quod illis videtur, id ipsum tmitantes lam verbis qu&m 
c operinus juinituntur, ut inease ipsis apparent?” as if his MS. omitted srpe- 
OvutieOai bn fidXitrra. 

1 * 7 Boeckh was the first to find fault with alri^ and Heindorf with 
dtrvvvovc : for which the former would read drjQtia and the latter dtrfonug* 
Plato wrote perhaps— Siatpioevc irepi waXaut r«c, Ac iotnv, dpyta tote 
ifticporrQt sal douvtoia, i. e . 41 some old-fashioned, as it leemy id l en oM 
and stupidity respecting the division—’* , 
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was unknown 87 to our ancestors, so that none of them at* 
tempted even to divide ; and on this account there was a ne- 
cessity for them not to be very ready at names, But at the 
same time, although it may be rather bold to be asserted, for 
the sake of distinction, let us call the imitation which subsists 
with opinion, the u opinion-mimicking ,' n but that which sub- 
sists in conjunction with science, a certain scientific 58 imi- 
tation. 

Thea. Be it so. 

[115.] Guest. We must therefore make use of the other: 
for a sophist was not among the scientific but tlie imitators. 

The a. And very mnch so. 

Guest. Let us then look into this opinion-mimic, as if he 
were a piece of iron, and (see) whether he is sound and 
whole, or contains in himself some layer doubled over. 

Thea. Let us consider. 

Guest. He has it indeed very thick. For, of sophists, one 
is a simpleton, and thinks he knows what he (merely) fancies. 
But the figure of another, through his tossing about in his 
discourse, carries with it much of suspicion and fear, that he 
is ignorant of what before others he pretends to know. 

Thea. There are both these kinds of sophists, of whom you 
have spoken. 

Guest. We will therefore place one as a simple imitator, 
but the other as an ironical one. 

Thea. It is proper (to do so). 

Guest. And again, shall we say that the genus of this is 
one or two ? 

Thea. Do you look to it. » 

Guest . I do consider; and some two imitators appear before 
me. One I behold able to employ irony in public, and in 
lengthened speeches before the masses ; bu% the other in 
private, and in short* discourses, compelling the person who 
Converses with him to* contradict himself. 

Thea. You speak most correctly. 

[116.] Guest . What then may we show th^imitatmM'* be. 
who employs lengthened discourses ? A statesman, or a mob- 
orator? » • 

* Ficinus, uncertain how to translate h nopue^v, has — “ hiatoricam 
quondam saentemque ? I suspect the word conceals some corruption; 
which I confess l ant unable to correct satf dactonly. 
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Them* A mob-orator. « 

Guest. But what shall we call the other ? a wise man, cr 
wiseroan-like? 

Them. To (call ) 89 him a wise man is impossible, since we 
have placed him as one who is ignorant ; but as he ia an 
imitator of a wise man, it is plain he must receive some similar 
appellation; and I now nearly understand, that we ought 
truly to call this person the perfectly real sophist. 

Guest . Shall wc not then bind together his name, as we 
did before, connecting (every thing ) 60 from the end to the be- 
ginning ? 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. 61 lie, then, who is a portion of the art that makes 
a discourse to contradict itself, (and) a part of the ironic 
species, and of the opinion-mimicking, (and) of the fancy-pro- 
ducing, (and) of that (pm ceding) from the image-making, 
(and) separated from the making, not as a god but man, (and) 
in discourses is the wonder-working portion , 61 whoever shall 
say that he is “of this rare and blood ” 02 a real sophist, such 
a person will, as it appears, speak with the greatest truth. 

Them. Entirely so. 

10 Ficin. has " Sapicntem quidom ilium vorare non licet M Hence 
lie probably found m his MS. To fUv avrov troQbv abvvarov ttTflv, hrei 
irtp — lor dntiv might easily have been lost through bird, while from 
hence Stephens got his rb tor rbv 

** Ficin lias “ omnia complicantos,” which shows that his MS. sup- 
plied irdvra, now wanting be! ore curb — 

•i — ,et The whole of Hus passage in the original presents considerable 
difficulties, as Stulbaum c on losses ; and even Hcmdorl has not been able 
to master them; lo/-ho did not peri* ive that there arc not only interpo- 
lations and littr&l errors in the Greek, but a lacuna likewise, which it 
were easy to supply from the version of Ficmus, were this the place for a 
lengthened disc ussion. 

• The words "of this race and blood," arp taken from Homer, IX. 

a. ail 
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Of this dialogue, which is feigned to have taken place on the 
same day as the Sophist, and may he considered both in manner and 
matter a continuation of it, although directed to a different subject, 
the argument may be comprised in a very few words. Its object, 
as stated towards the close of it, is to show that the head of' the 
state, who should be a king, ought, to combine not only in his own 
person, but in that of the people over whom he rules, the two con- 
flicting characters of manliness and moderation. For by such an 
union alone is it possible to correct the mischiefs arising equally 
from the excess and deficiency of energy in all matters relating to 
the well-being of the state. 

To arrive at this conclusion Plato has thought proper to give the 
rein to his imagination instead of curbing it ; and he has been com- 
pelled in consequence to apologize for the prolixity of his discourse ; 
where he was evidently carried away with the same desire to draw 
subtle distinctions in things apparently similar, as lie has done in 
the Sophist. For he was anxious, perhaps, to shtw his acquaintance 
with tne minutiae of some handicraft trades, instead of keeping 
rather the attention of the reader fixed to a few leading points, 
and putting down only 

Quod bene proposito conducat ct haereat apto. 

What to the subject's fitted and sticks close. 

In the midst, however, of this discursive matter, «We me et^w ith a 
curious digression, where Plato has in part anticipated the theory #f 
the Geologists of the present day, respecting the changes which the 
earth has undergone at different periods, tqgethefr with an allusioh 
to a primaeval state, not very unlike that recorded in Holy Writ ; 
although in neither case did he probably do more than put into his 
own words* what he found in the writings of preceding philosophers 
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r $hw dialogue is remarkable, moreover, for the development of the 

notion, so contrary to that of modem times, that laws should be 
made not so much to chime in with the feelings of the people, as to 
oppose their prejudices, provided the object of such legislation be 
to improve their moral and physical condition. Bat as this end 
could not be accomplished, where the ruling power rests with the 
masses, who, as Plato had seen at Athens, were alternately ferocious 
despots or fawning slaves, he suggested the propriety of establish- 
ing in conjunction with a king, an aristocracy, composed of persons, 
not superior to their countrymen in wealth, nut in virtue, and pos- 
sessing, like the king, the qualities necessary for a real statesman ,• 
who mould be at once a shepherd, to look to the rearing of his 
charge, and a physician, to watch over their health, and a philoso- 
pher, to suiierintend their mental and moral culture. 

As this dialogue has Itecn edited separately only by Stalbaum— 
fbr Fischer’s publication is, like the rest of that scnolar’s works, be- 
neath even a passing notice — it presents not a few passages to 
exercise, and, as 1 have found, to baffle the ingenuity of emendatory 
criticism ; to which Stalbaum should have resorted rather than have 
sought to support the nonsense of a corrupt text. As regards, how- 
ever, the matter of the dialogue, he has left little to desire in his 
Prolegomena of 132 8vo pages ; to which the reader is referred, 
who wishes to know something of what has been written by the 
more recent scholars of Germany on questions, that will, it is to be 
feared, remain for ever in their present obscurity. 
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PERSONS OF TI1E DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES, THEODORUS, A GUEST, AND SOCRATES JUN. 


SOCRATES. 

[L] I owe you, Theodorus, surely many thanks for my 
acquaintance with The&totus and this guest to boot. 

The . Perhaps, Socrates, you will owe mo thrice as many, 
when they shall have worked out for you a statesman and a 
philosopher. 

Soc. Be it so. But shall wc say we have thus heard this 
from you, the most powerful in calculations and geometry ? 

The . How, Socrates? 

Soc. As having put down each of these men of equal 
worth, who are in value more removed from each other than 
accords with the analogy of your art. * 

The. By our god Ammon, 1 Socrates, you have well and 
justly, and very remembcringly 2 reproved me for my error in 
calculation. But I will follow you up about this at a future 
time. But do not you, O guest, in any respect be faint- 
hearted in gratifying* us ; but select for us either first a 

* 

1 Theodorus, who ufts a mathematician of Cyrene, isYeignechfo rweor 
by Jupiftir Amm*on, (literally, M Sand -Being,} the tutelary deity of hii 
native city, situated on the confines of the sandy desert jof Libya. 

* Edd. ir&vv fiiv ovv uviipoviKws. This I cannot understand. Thf 
sense required seems to be, “ and you have very kindly reproved me, for- 
getful with Tespect to the error in calculation.” At all events plv ovv 
could not be found in this member of the sentence ; while pvTipovtK&c 
belongs to d/idprgpa rather than to MwX^ag. 
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statesman, or a philosopher ; and having selected go through 
(the discnssion). 

Guest This must be done, Theodoras ; for since we have 
put our hand to this discussion, we must not stand aloof, till 
we arrive at the end of it. But what must I do with Theiete- 
tushero? 

The, As regards what ? 

Guest Shall we suffer him to rest, and take in his stead 
Socrates 3 here, his fellow-combatant ? Or how do you advise ? 

The, Take him, ns you say, in his stead. For, both being 
young men, they will after resting easily endure every labour. 

Soc. And indeed, O guest, both of them appear almost to 
have an affinity with me from some quarter. For you say 
that onfeof them (Thcsctetu*) seems to resemble me in the 
natural form of his face; 4 and the appellation of the other, 
being of the same name as myself, and his address 5 furnish a 
kind of family connexion. It is meet then for us to recognise 
always with readiness in conversation those of the same kin. 
Now yesterday I mingled in a conversation with Thesetetus, 0 
and I have now heard him answering ; but neither (case 
applies) to Socrates (here). It is meet, however, for us to con- 
sider him likewise. Let him then at some other time answer 
me,, but at present you. 

Guest Be it so. Do you, Socrates (junior), hear this So- 
crates ? 

Soc. jun. I do. 

Guest, Do you then agree to what he says ? 

Soc, jun . Entirely. 

Guest It appears then, that your affairs will not be an 
hinderance ; and perhaps it is requisite for me to be much less 
an hinderance. But after the sophist 7 it is necessary, as it 
appears to me, for us to seek out the statesman. [2.] Tell 
me then, whether must we place this (character) too among 
the possessors of knowledge, or how ? 

* £.:„ r ..H\ing inis Socrates junior see Sophist, § 6, and Theestet 6 13. 

° 4 See Therctel. } 5. * 

t 4 As KkiftHQ and irpotrptiatc have the same meaning it is evident that 
Plato did not write both those words ; but which of them ho did write, 
is not quite so clear. 

• From hence it appears that the present dialogue is feigned to hive 
taken place the day after that in which the Theeetetus occurred. 

1 This dialogue was written, then, after the Sophist. 
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SoCi juA. In th is way* 8 

Guest We must then divide tlie sciences, as (we did) when 
we were inquiring into the former (character). 

* Soc.jun . Perhaps so. 

Guest But yet the division appears to me, Socrates, to be 
not after the same manner. 

^Soc.jun. Why not? * 

1 Guest But after another. 

Soc.jun . It would seem so. 

Guest Where then can one find the statesman’s path ? For 
find it we must ; and separating it from the rest, put on it the 
seal of one (general) form, and on the other deflections the 
mark of another species ; and thus cause our soul to conceive 
that all the sciences do in reality belong to two species. 

Soc.jun . 1 think, O guest, that this is your business, and 
not mine. 

Guest But indeed, Socrates, it must needs be yours too, 
when it becomes apparent to us. 

Soc. jun. You speak well. 

Guest Are not then arithmetic, and certain other sciences 
allied to this, divested of action ; and do they not afford a 
subject of thought alone ? 

Soc.jun. It is so. 

Guest But those which pertain to carj»cnter’s work, and 
the whole of handicraft trades, possess a science, as it were, 
innate in their operations, and at the same time complete the 
bodies produced by them, which had not an existence previ- 
ously. 

Soc.jun . How not? m 

Guest In thia^ manner then divide sciences in general, > 
calling one practical aud the other merely intellectual. 

Sac. jun. Let there be then of one wjiole science . two 
species. , * 

Guest. Whether then shall we lay down the statesman, the 
king, the, despot, and the head of a household, «ai)<i l £^ | thcm 
all by one name? Or shall we say there are as many science* 
as have been their mentioned names ? Or rather follow ra<^ 
hither. 

• To a bipartite question there could not be a single answer. Ficlmia 
has correctly, “ Utnira hunc in eorum, qni scientes dicuntur, uuiyerum 
referre decoat ? Deed— ” omitting q irwg. 
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Soc.jun. Whither? * 

Guest On this rbad. If a private person is able to give 
advice sufficiently well to any of the public physicians, 9 is it 
not necessary for him to be called by the name of the art, the 
same as he is, to whom he gives advice. # 

Soc.jun . Yes. 

# Guest What then, whatever private person is skillccLin 
giving advice to the king of a country, shall we not say mat 
lie possesses the science, which the ruler himself ought to 
possess ? 

Soc.jun . We shall. 

Guest But surely the science of a true king is a kingly 
(science). 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest And may not he, who possesses this science, 
whether he is a private man, or a king, be in every respect 
rightly called, according to this art, king-like. 

Soc.jun . Justly so. 

Guest And are not the head of a household and a despot 
the same ? 

Soc.jun. IIow not? 

Guest But what, will the size of an extensive household 
or the swollen form 10 of a small state make any difference as 
regards the government ? 

Soc.jun. Not at all. 

Guest It is evident then, what is indeed the thing we 
were just now inquiring, That there is one science respecting 
all these. But whether any one calls it the science of a king, 
a statesman, or a family-man, let us not differ about it 

Soc.jun. Why should we? 

[3.] Guest. This too is evident, that each individual 11 king 

• By comparing this and some other passacos of Plato and of Xenophon, 
M. S. iv. 2, 5, Aristotle, Polit. ii. 4, Strabo ir. p. 125, and Schol. on 
Arisioph. 'Ax. 1029, quoted by Casaubon, Schneider, and Boeckh, CBcon. 
Athon. i. p. 1 32, it appears that there was at Athens a body of medical 
meii^-ViVvy iffe state, as well as those in private practice. 

• 19 Instead of fuydXtit tr\ npa—r*? **f>ac — one would have sat* 
netted fAtyaXijs oyicoc— 0 /urpdc tr%W a : for oytoQ applies rather to a 
tiling of large size than a small one. 

11 Stalbaum renders urac “ unusquisque," a meaning that word paver 
has. The train of thought requires pavtAcdc rac avr&c, in lieu of, 
Awac, M every king by himself.'* Compare a little below 
tyjprvmn’ ir«c ovtoq. 
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has in his hands, and the whole of his body, some little power 
towards retaining his rule, as compared with the intelligence 
and strength of his soul 

Soc. jun . It is evident 

Guest Are you willing then for us to say that a king is 
more allied to intellectual than to manual and wholly practical 
science? ’ 

She. jun. How not? 

* Guest We will then put together in the same (class) 
statesmanship and a statesman, kingship and a king, as being 
all one thing. 

Soc. jun. It is evident. 

Guest Shall we not proceed then in an orderly manner, if 
after this we divide the intellectual science ? 

Soc. jun . Entirely so. 

Guest Attend, then, and inform me whether we can per- 
ceive any point of union ? 12 

Soc. jun. Tell ine of what kind. 

Guest Of this kind. We have a certain calculating art. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. And this I think entirely belongs to the intellectual 
arts. 

Soc. jun. IIow not? 

Guest Shall wc concede to the calculating art, that knows 
the difference in numbers, any thing more than that it dis- 
tinguishes thiugs, life subjects of intellect. 

Soc. jun. I low should wc? 

Guest. For every architect is not a workman himself, but 
is the ruler over workmen. # 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest And he imparts indeed intellect, but not the work 
by hand. » * 

Soc. jun. Just so. , 

Quest. Ho may justly then be said to have a share in in- 
tellectual science. • * — Jjy . 

Soc. jun. Entirely. 

Guest And for him I think it is fitting, after he has 

■< * 

w Instead of it afvyljv, Heindorf, on Phwdon. p. 98, C., suggested, 
what has been subsequently found in three MSS., tia6v$v— a word ap- 
plied to the knotty parts of a blade of straw, and to the union of bones 
And joints* 

vox* iiU 


o 
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passed a judgment, not to have art end, nor to 1 & freed, as the 
calculator was freed (from doing more), but to command every 
workman (to do) that which is suited to him, until they shall 
have worked out what has been commanded, 

Soc.jun. Kight. 

Guest. Are not then all such as these, and such as are con- 
sequent upon the calculating art, intellectual? And do not 
these two genera differ from each other in judgment and com- 
mandment ? 

Soc. jun. They appear to do so. 

Guest. If then we should divide the whole of the Intel* 
lectual science into two parts, and call the one mandatory, and 
the other judicial, should we not say that we have made a 
careful division ? 

Soc.jun . Yes, according to my mind. 

Guest. But for those, who do uny thing in common, it is 
delightful to be of one mind. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. As lar then as we participate 13 on this point, we 
must hid farewell to the opinions of others. 

[4.J Soc.jun. Why not? 

Guest. Come, then, inform me in which of these arts we 
must place the kingly character. Must we place him in the 
judicial art, as some spectator ? Or rather, shall we place 
him in the commanding art, as being a despot ? 

Soc.jun. Ilow not rather in this? 

Guest . We may consider again the commanding art, 
whether it stands in any lfray apart, for it appears to me, 
that as the art of a huckster is separated from his, who sells 
his own goods, 14 so is the genus of a king from the genus of 
public criers. . 

Soc. jun , How so ? 

Guest. Hucksters, having received the previously sold 
works of others, afterwards sell them again themselves. 

Entirely so. •* 

c Guest. The tribe of criers too, after receiving the thoughts 
a of strangers, enjoins them again to others. 


w I suspect there is some error in Konmtv&juv, which U wereeajQrto 
correct, if requisite* ,, i 

h On the difference between the rdrqXoc and 9s 

-ski* 1 18 . . 
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Soc.jun. Most true. * 

Guest. What then, shall we mix in the same (class) the 
kiiig~&rt, and that of the interpreting, ordering, prophesying, 
and public-crying, and many other arts allied to these, all 
which have this in common that they command ? Or are you 
witling that, as we just now instituted a resemblance (in 
things), we should make a resemblance in the name likewise ? 
since the genus of those, who rule their own concerns, is 
nearly without a name ; and shall we so divide these, by 
placing the kingly genus among those, who command their 
own concerns, and by neglecting every thing else, leave any 
one to put another name on them? For our method was 
(adopted) for the sake of a ruler, and not for its contrary. 

Soc.jun. Entirely bo. 

[5.] Guest. Since then this stands at a moderate distance 
apart from those, and is separated from that, which is foreign, 
into that which is domestic, it is necessary to divide this 
again, if we have yet any yielding w section in this. 

Soc.jun . Entirely so. 

Guest. And, indeed, it appears that we have. Hut follow 
me and divide. 

Soc. jun. Whither ? 

Guest. Shall we not find that all such as wo conceive to be 


rulers, do, by making use of a command, give a command for 
the sake of producing something ? 

Soc. jun. IIow not ? 

Guest. And indeed it is not at all difficult for all things 
that are produced, to receive a twofold division. 

Soc.jun . in what way? # 

Guest. Some among all of them are animated, and others 
are inanimate. 

Soc.jun . They are set • 

Guest. If we wish to cut the portion of intelligence, that 
has a commanding power over these very things, wc will 
cut 16 it • •'*■**._ 


&ya crajppuT 

** Instead of vnuKtnnrav, some one, says Stalbar to fikya orj <pfptm\ 
'hxapxovffav : which would certainly make a soro 
Bat I confess 1 do not very well see the meanin-*nerally followed by a 
speech; and especially of the words dXXorpi^re Sio ft> &5H, ttootav rarpi^ 
w instead of rtpovpuv, Ficinus found in his hlMynlh. ii. ebvoiav rjj 
by bia wM sfccefmis.” One would prefer, however, Midiau, rt)v tv- 
wish to cut, we can.” ~ 
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Soc.jun. According to what ? * * *• j 

Guest By assigning one part over the generation of inani- 
mate things, and the other over the generation of animated. 
And thus the whole will be divided into two parts. 

Soc.jun . Entirely so. 

Guest One part then let us put aside, and take up again 
the other ; and after taking it up, divide the whole into two 
parts. 

Soc.jun. But which of these do you say is to be resumed? 

Guest - By all means, tlmt which has a command over ani- 
mals. For it is not the province of the kingly science to have 
a command over things inanimate, like the science of archi- 
tecture ; hut, being of a more noble nature, over animals; 
and it ever possesses a power relating to such very things. 

Soc. jun . Right. 

Guest (With respect to) the generation- and nurture of 
animals, a person may see the former us slngle-ftxsdiug, but 
the latter as the common-feeding of the nurslings in herds. 17 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest But we shall find that the statesman is not a breeder 
of his own property, like an ox-driver, or some horse-currier; 18 
but is rather like the person who rears horses and oxen. 

Soc. jun. What lias been just said seems to be the fact. 

Guest Whether then (with respect to) the nurture of ani- 
mals, shall we call the common-rearing of all together a herd- 
rearing, or a certain general-rearing. 

Soc. juit. Whichever may happen in the discourse. 

[6.] Guest You (have said) well, Socrates, And if you 
avoid paying too serious an attention to names, you will ap- 
pear in old age to he more rich in prudence. But now we 
must do as you recommended. But do you understand how 
some one will, having divided the hard-rearing art into two, 

,r On this uuiss of nonsense Stallmum says, as usual, not a word; HOT 
does he even the remarkable version of Fieinus, “ Circa genera- 

tioryrjS.*' y~‘*‘ ftique animal ium cum duplex mveniiur ; animatis cujtta- 
daf Guest The By uniting the Or ck and the Latin, otie 

/of strangers, eivjcr, without difficulty, the very words of the author* 

♦ ms exhibit a curious variation from the text found 

u i suspect there k. “ Civilw'qiUem non propriam curate agfreditur. 
correct* if requisite . 1 qui bovcm afcitai, vel minister, qui stenriteqitttni^ 

i* On the differed was the fust to elicit ittorptyov, in lieu of f&d* 
yhhrt 1 18. the MSS, but a solitary one at Paris. b * 
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cause, what* is now sought for in a double, to be sought for 
then in halves? 1 ® » 

Soc.jun. I shall be eager (to do so) : and it appears to me 
that there i9 one rearing of men, and another of beasts. 

Guest You have divided in every respect most readily 
and courageously. However, (we must be careful) to the 
utmost of our power not to suffer heroafter this. 

SoC'jun. What? 

Guest That we do not take away one small part os appli- 
cable to many and great parts, nor yet without a species ; but 
let it always have at the same time a species. For it is very 
well to separate immediately the thing sought for from all the 
rest, if the separation be rightly made ; just as you did a little 
before, through conceiving the division to be rightly made, 
hasten on, seeing that the discourse was tending to man. 
But, iny friend, it is not safe to divide with subtlety but 
it is more safe to proceed in the middle 21 by dividing (con- 
tinually); for thus will one more (readily) 22 meet with forms 
(of existence). But the whole of this relates 93 to our in- 
quiries. 

Soc.jun. ITow say you this, 0 guest? 

Guest J must endeavour to speak yet more clearly, through 
a kind feeling towards your disposition, 21 Socrates. But it 
is impossible in the subject at hand to show what is now 
* . 

** Such is Stalbuum's 'version of the Greek text. Both are equally 
beyond my lompuhension , and so is the Latin ot Fionas. " Sed nnn- 
quid tides, quo to quis, gre^is nutrition! m gr nunam ostendens, ellinat 
at, quod in duplis ad id, quod nunc proposition est, ^nvcstigabitur, m 
dumdiiH iterum pi rquiratur ” By following however the train of 
thought, and adopting the alterations to which it h ads, one might perhupa 
recover what Plato wrote. 

*• Ficinus has, “ ad extremum qniddam et tenue protlnus adventare ’* 

11 So Ovid, 11 medio tutis*4mus ibis.” * 

* F lemon has 4C factlius inch usque,” as if he had found m his MS. 
ttXXtov ca* paXkov, as a little below, saWiov ft wov xai paWop. 

n To prove that it attain', which is elsewhere “ (o differ ” is here “ to 
refer/' Stalbdum quotes Xenophon (Econorn. 20. lb, ptya tig 

r6 XtnrinXai/ ytvpyian — not awaie tliat the author wrote ptya ct) tyepiiv, * 
and Plato perhaps AIAN not MAQfpn. 

* Buck ‘is Htalbaum’s version. But tftvoia is generally followed by a 
dative, as in Eurip. Tro. 7, Rwoia— iro\n> Orest. S5S, tlvotap irarpi 
IsoottL t&poutr — roic irparrophoiQ, Demoslh. Oiynlb. u. eiipot nv ry 
r&Ui, Cofon. efvowrv — ry rt iroAet xai iratrtv vpiy, Midian* rr)v tv* 
POUtP+*rj xarpidr. 
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said in a manner wanting in nothing ; still We*raust endea- 
vour, for the sake of perspicuity, to carry on the inquiry a 
little further. 

Soc.jun. In what respect then do you say we have, by 
dividing, just now not rightly done ? 

Guest. In this respect; that, should any one attempt to 
give a twofold division to the human genus, he would divide, 
in the way that the majority here divide. For by separating 
the Grecian genus, as one apart from all, they give to all 
the rest, who arc innumerable, uumixt, and not speaking 
the same language with each other, one name, that of a Bar- 
barian race ; and through this one name they fancy the race 
itself to be one; or as if some one, thinking that number 
should bo divided into two species, should, after cutting off 
ten thousand from all mnnlicrs, put it aside as one species, 
and, giving one name to all the rest, should think that, through 
that appellation, this genus will become separate and different 
from the other. lie however would make in a more beautiful 
manner, and more according to species, and 25 a two-fold 
division, who should divide number into even and odd, and 
the human species into male anil female; and, after arranging 
the Lydiuns or Phrygians, or some other nations, should then 
separate them into wholes, when he is incapable of finding 
the genus, and at the same time the species of each of the 
divided portions. 

[7.] Soc.jun . Most right. But (explain), 20 O guest, this 
very tiling — How can any one rather clearly know that genus 
and species ar^ not the same, but different from each other ? 

Guest. O Socrates, thou best of men, thou commandest no 
trifling thing. Already have we wandered further from our 
proposed discourse than is fitting ; and yet you order us to 
wander still further. Now then let *js, as is reasonable, turn 
back again ; and hereafter wc will at leisure pursue tills point, 
as having come upon the track. Do not, however, by any 
meas^t tfWH against tins, 27 that you 'have heard from me 
this poin^ clearly determined. x 

i 

* Sauppe would omit sal before Wy«. /* 

M Ficinus has, “ At illud — ostehde,” which leads to AXXd Xlyi soft, in 
lieu of AXXd yap* * -VA 

9 The common text exhibits a combination of words at variance 
with correct Greek, ob pftv &XXA tovtq ye— fvkalat. 
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w hat? 

That species and part are different from each other. 

$*;. jun. Why (say you) so? 

Guest, When any thing is a species of some thing, it is 
necessary* for it to be a part of the thing of which it is said 
to bathe species; hut there is no necessity for a part to be a 
species. Always consider me, therefore, Socrates, as assert- 
ing this rather than that. 

Sac, jun. Be it so. 

Guest But tell me that, which is after this. 

Sac, jun. What? . 

Guest, The poirit of the digression which has brought us 
hither. For I think it was especially at that point, when, on 
your being asked how we must divide herd-rearing, you an- 
swered very readily, that there were two kinds of animals, 
the one of man, and the other of brutes taken all together. 

Sac, jun , True. 

Guest, And you then appeared to me, after taking away 
a part, to think that you ought to leave 28 the remainder as 
one genus of all (brutes), because you could give to them all 
the same name, by culling them brutes. 

Sac, jun. Such was the case. 

Guest But this, O most courageous of men, is just os if 
some other prudent' * animal, such as seems to be the crane, 
or some other animal of a similar kind, should, in the same 
manner as you do, oppose the cranes, as one race, to all other 
animals, and make itself an object of respect ; and, putting all 
the rest together with men into one race, call them perhaps 
nothing, else but brutes. Let us then endeavour to avoid 
. eveiy thing whatsoever of this kind. 

, Soc.jHn. How? 

, Guest By not dividing every genus o£ animals, that we 
may suffer the less. 

. Soc, jun. For there is no necessity. 

never united to an imperative ; nor does AXXd, as far os T *££agibar, ever 
follow oif fiijv. To avoid the difficulty, Ficinus omits ob pij'v a\\a, tugl 
snakes Pluto write something like sense. 
f * Ficinus lias, " putavisse ponendum,” as if he had found in his 
not mraXtwfip, but naraXuirrsov ebuu, what the sense manifestly re- 
quires. Alter verbals in— Hop, ilvai is thus found perpetually. 
f 1 ,- Plato had probably in his mind the expression fpovipardruve ap 
<u|| iled ty birds by Sophocles in Elect*. 1047. 
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Guest. For we then erred in this way. * 

Soc.jun . In what? . , 

Guest Such part of intellectual science as related to dorar 
manding was (said) by us to be of the animal-rearing kind* 
as regards gregarious animals. Was it not? 

Soc.jun . It was. 

Guest. The whole animal genus, therefore, was even then 
divided into the tame and wild. For those animals that have 
a nature to become gentle, are called tame ; but those that 
have not, are (called) wild. 

Soc.jun. Correctly. 

Guest Hut the science, of which we are in the hunt, was 
and is in the case of tame animals, and is to be sought for 
among the gregarious rearlings. 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest Let us then not divide, as formerly, looking to, all 
animals, nor with haste, so that we inay quickly arrive at 
state-science. For this has caused us to suffer even now 
according to the proverb— ^ 

Soc.jun . What? 

Guest By not well dividing 31 quietly, to complete (the 
task) more slowly. 

Soc. jun. And it has, O guest, properly caused (us to suffer). 

[8.] Guest. Be it so then. But let us again from the 
beginning endeavour to divide the common-rearing (of ani- 
mals). For perhaps the discourse itself, being brought to a 
conclusion, will more clearly unfold what you desire. But 
tell me— 

Soc.jun . What? 

Guest This; if indeed you have frequently 32 heard it from 

m The proverb was, perhaps, Ov\ 01 Ppodvrtpov dvvrovaiv, simi- 
lar to the Latin “ Festiua lunte,” according t<) Stalbaum ; who, to avoid 
the doubled tribrach and to preserve the Attic form, should have sug- 
gested Ppatiiov and added to complete the verse. 

w As there is nothing in the proverb to which Plato alludes, relating 
to u C. Badham has, in The Surplvce, No* 3*2, for July 4, 

1346, suggested bdotiropovvTac in lieu of ib ciatpovvraQ ; .which led me, 
in No. 3o, to propose wofl' afpovrac— a form of expression found 

MSS., or, from conjecture, in liecub. 950, irbSa — aipoyri. Phoetu 
1 } 034 , ctipove. Here. F. 882, Nvv 0#c it 6F. dipt ku\qv. 868 , ' 

QXvftirovb’ ad, 7 t 6$’ aipavd, 'l pi. Ip. Hypo/iai tcirobutv. Pkaelhont* 

'Esrdmot rt $6fiwv iroft' atlpart. ,* „ '“VJ 

* In the phrase, tl dpa voXXasis, Heindorf on Phfidoh* p. 60, essays 
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certain pertoas, For I do not think yon hare met with the 
tame-fish places in the Kile, or in the royal lakes. But 
perhaps yon have seen the taming of these in (artificial) 
fountains. 

. Soc. jun. I have seen these frequently, and I have heard of 
those from many. 

Guest. You have likewise heard and believe that geese and 
crane# are reared, though you have never wandered about the 
Thessalian plains. 

Soc. jun . How not ? 

Guest On this account I have asked you all these ques- 
tions, because the rearing of herds of animals is partly of 
those moving 3 ® in the water, and partly on dry land. 

Soc, jun. It is so. 

Guest Does it not then appear to you likewise, that we 
ought to cut in two the, common -rearing science, [distributing 
to each of them its own part, 34 ] and call the one a rearing-in- 
moisture, and the other a roaring-011 -dry-land. 

Soc. jun. (It does so uppear) to me. 

Guest Hut we will not in the same manner inquire to 
which of these arts king-science belongs. For it is evident 
to every one. 

Soc. jun. IIow not? 

Guest. And every one can separate the dry-rearing portion 
of the herd-rearing. 

Soc. jun. How? 

Guest. Into the flying and walking-on-foot. 

Soc. jun. Most true. 

Guest But what of state-science, must it l& inquired whe- 
ther it relates to the walking-on-foot ? Or do you not think, 
that the most stupid person, so to say, would imagine so ? 

Soc, jun. Ido. # * 

Guest But it is requisite to show that the art of rearing 
foot»walking (animals) is, os number was just now, cut into 
two parts. • 

that voWaKiQ means “ perchance/’ But how woXXdttf, “ frequently,' • 
could have such a meaning, it is difficult to understand. Plato wrote 
B ft), 16 which otitk for el, in one MS., plainly leads. * 

lieu of ivvZpov, Athenffius, in iii. p. 99, B. f gives another rend- 
wffc WpaflariKiiv. My friend Buckle)' would form the two into ivvepo- 
(Hatisbv. * 

H AU the words between brackets are omitted by Ficinus. 
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Soc. jun. This is evident; • 

Quest. And yet to the part, to which oar discourse he* led 
us cm, there seem to be some two paths extending themselves • 
the one quicker, by being divided, a small part as compared 
with a large one ; but the other longer, from preserving 
rather the precept, which we mentioned before, that we 
ought to cut as much as possible through the middle. It is 
in our power then to proceed by either of the paths we may 
wish. 

Soc. jun. Is it then impossible to proceed by both ? 

Guest. What by both at once, 0 wonderful youth ? Al- 
ternately, however, it is plain the thing is possible. 

Soc. jun. I choose then both alternately. 

Guest. The thing is easy ; since short is the remainder (of 
the road). In the beginning indeed and middle of our journey 
the command** would have been difficult. But now, since 
this seeins good, let us first proceed by the longer road. For, 
as we are fresh, we shall more easily journey through it. But 
do you look to the division. 

[9.] Soc. jun. Speak it. 

* Guest . Of such tame animals as are gregarious, the foot- 
walking have been divided by us according to nature. 

Soc. jun. What (nature) ? 

Guest. By some of their race being hornless and others 
horned. 

Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. Divide then the art of rearing foot- walking animals, 
and assign to each part, 30 making use of reason. For should 
you wish to name them, the thing will become complicated 
more than is fitting. 

Soc. jun . How then must one speak (of them) ? * 

Guest . Thus. Of the science of rearing foot-walldng 
animals, divided into two parts, lot one portion be as- 
signed to the homed part of the herd, but the other to the 
hornier .. * 

, ■ 

* As no command had been given, C. Badham, in The Surplice; quoted 
in n. 31* would read it pay pa. ■ 

m After 11 part,” some word is evidently wanting. Fieinus has “'Ibrins*' 
qua partis conditionein sermone describe." Perhaps fyev has 
after pipci. Stalbaum translates Xdw xpuucvof, “ mm$ a defintsfa*/* 
But he does not say what noun is to follow aw&dg. " ^ . 
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Soc.jvn , Let this be so said: for they have been suffi- 
ciently shown to be eo. 

£ Chiest. Now then the king is evidently the shepherd over 
a flock of animals deprived of horns. 

Soc.jun. For how is he not evident? - 

Guest. Breaking then this (herd) into portions, let us en- 
deavour to assign the result 97 to him (the king). 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Whether then are you willing for us to divide it 
(the herd) by the elovi-n, or, what is called, the solid hoof? Or 
by a common or individual generation? For you understand. 

Soc.jun . What? 

Guest. That the race of horses and asses naturally pro- 
create w ith each other. 

Soc.jun . It does. 

Guest. But the other still remaining portion of the 
smooth ^-haired herd of tame animals, is unmixed in their 
generation with each other. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. But whether does the Statesman appear to take care 
of animals having n common, or individual generation? 

Soc. jun. It is evident of the unmixed (generation). 

Guest. We inubt then, as it seems, divide this, as those be- 
fore, into tv\ o parts. 

Soc.jun. Yes; we must. 

Guest. But we have cut into minute portions nearly every 
tame and gregarious animal, except two genera. For it is 
not fit to rank the genus of dogs 30 among gregarious cattle. 

91 Stalbaum explains rb ytyvbfuvov^hc emendation of Comarius, by 
“ what is belonging to.’* The expression means rather “ what is pro- 
duced ” by the breaking. The word m Latin ^ould bo “ proventus u 
Ficmu$ has “ quod movetur,” answering to ro ri I'ovptvov, found in all 
the MbS. but one ; and even tlgpe ytvo is merely a reading over mvob- 
fitrov, which would lead to “the result/ 1 

* 8talbuum after fickker has adopted from four M?° * n h pu of 

ptac t and refers to Cratyl. p. 406, A., where IJ/irp ov ri tc&i \tiov jltu 
united and opposed to rpa\v. But \ttog is here rather “ smooth-haired/’ 
or “ without manes/’ such us kme are. Fit inus acknowledges neither p* 3f 
neg \ilaQ m his version. “ ltehqua vero donicstica et socialis generis 
animal uv, sine aliena commixtione, propria tantum ex specie procreant/’ 

* Why dogs should be excluded, if they are gregarious, it is difficult 
to say ; and if they are not, it is still more difficult to explain, why Plato 
mentioned them at all. f Ficinus has “ genus porro nostrum inter grego- 
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Soc. jun. It is not. Bat in what manner shall we divide 
these two? 

Guest. In that, by which it is just for you and Tbesetetty 
to divide them, since you are handling the science of geometry. 

' Soc. jun* In what manner? 

Guest. By the diameter, and again by the diameter of the 
diameter . 40 

Soc. jun. How say you ? 

Guest. Is the nature, which the race of us men possesses, 
adapted to locomotion in any other way than as a diameter, 
which is two feet in power ? 40 

Soc. jun . In no other way. 

Guest. Moreover the nature of the remaining genus is 
again according to the power of our power, a diameter, if it 
naturally consists of twice two feet. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. And now I nearly understand 
what you wish to show. 

Guest. But in addition to these, do we perceive, Socrates, 
something else belonging to those having a reputation for 
laughter , 41 which happened to us in making the former 
division ? 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest. This our human race, sharing the same lot and run- 
ning the same course with a race the most generous 42 and 
most handy of existing (animals). 

bil ift pec ora numerare non dec'ct,” as if he lbund in his MS. rb yap rt&v 
y* avw, (i. e. avQfubwuiv). 

« — 40 Cithers may r jrhaps, but I cannot, understand what is meant by 
the diameter of a diameter; except by saying as Stalbanm has in part 
suggested, that os tlu* diagonal of* a square of one foot is two square feet, 
a man with two feet is compared to the diagonal of such a square ; and 
that as a four-footed animat is in lluif respect the double of a two-footed 
one, it may be called the diameter of a diameter. I suspect, however, 
that the whole passage has come down tg us in a very imperfect state. 

41 The expression ru>v irpbc ysXutra ti>^oKtfir\trdvTwv y seems very strange 
in Greek, 'Picym* has merely “ risu dignurn.” Plat o wrote perhaps, 
wap ‘Ivdcilf Si vi) eavruiv ylXwra — 

4 * Of this utterly unintelligible word different emendations have been 
gnraested by different scholars. Stalbaum alone has had the hardi- 
hood to attempt to defend a mass of nonsense by comparing ytvvawr&rtp 
Ktti $$X€pt<rrdrf in this place, with rf/g etvfyeiac n cot evyiptiaf: in Rep* 
iv. p. 426, D. But even he is unable to tell what is the animal to which 
Plato alludes. Winckelmann suspected it was the monkey. But ha 
Ailed to aee that the author wrote ytXotordrtp, which was first proposed ' 
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$oc. jrm. I perceive it happening very absurdly too ♦** 
Guest U it not fit that the slowest things should arrive 
last of all?" 

Soc. jun. It is. 

Guest But we tlo not poiceivo this, that a king appears 
still moie ridiculous wlien j tinning together with the herd, 
45 aud performing hm course in conjunction with him, who is 
exercised in the best manner with respect to a tractable life . 45 
Soc.jun . Entiicly so. 

bs C Badliam m Hu Stirplu ( , No V2, Julv 4, 10, which 1 suppoiled in 

ho H 1» quoting Hipp Mui p 2s<» } A , * lie re Plato compares man to 
a monkey as llum him had (lone lx loic him , who *oud that tho most 
hututilul monkev would apptai an uglv eieuturt, whop compared with a 
man, and a(, sacs Plato, the wwiht oi men would be no bettor than a 
vnonkia, when complied with tlu ticutoi And it was in allusion to this 
dm trim of iieiai I* itus, th it 1 minis said u*wi loam from (Veto, “ Simia 
epuun stnulis, tmpissiyi i o< sti i nobis *’ It will howcvei be objected, *per* 
haps, that monk* >s do not In id top tin r, nor t email* with their keepers, 
But tin monkey is known in its natural state to lx n gie'ganous annual, 
and though itu u talk is not mt« Mythic to man, tlx it < hallo, no doubt, is 
to each otlu r Be sidis m tins illusion to a monkt v m a di ilogue relat- 
ing to Statesmanship, Pmto lud hi mind, I Mispict, an ^sopo-Somtic 
fable pi esc n i d in tlx piose oi tlx Pretty mwtsmal i ot ilcrmuge nee to tho 
follow in* i fie 1 1 — I lx monk* \s ( am* top tlu r to c oii»ult about the nercs- 
sit \ of fi vin thru dw* l'nv in a < n\ Aft* r they hud ho dec iced, and 
weit about to i m tlu ir li uuls i > the woik an ol*l monk* y stopped thorn 
In sti vinj. thin tlx > would 1< ( mjit still * isier, should the \ shut them- 
atic* up within eix 1< **ui» s 1 o tin sum table then \h un allusion m 
the lioigiu* p is I, 1 Ithi uv at *. *V0wrr*x t*c rei a liiav f/ iro\iriKt/e 
irpuZn Ko-oytAnarni yiyu v~ai ixnrep yt olfiai ot 7ro>irocoi, where, 
RiUi e (ixr-Tcp yt infiat huw ml i ] utul* oi meaning, it is evident that 
Plato wrote bjrrntp at yt Shfuoni irciXtrikui 1 oi Vjpw is tin synonym# 
of IliOr/nof, os shown by Suidas I[ifb/n>c M*/t« Witli rcgaid to 
€»*\tpc<Trnn/», mine mm is, ace ending to the theory of Ilolvctius, “the 
hand} animal/ and c ill* d In that mime, fiom the Latin man-wi, “ hand/' 
the same epithet may be furly applied to the monkey, whoso hand, both 
in form and power, ts >e iy similar to that ol man , ami whoso very name, 
“monkey/' is only u corruption of 44 mannikin,” the diminutive of 
44 man " 

tt In ltru of this mass of nonsense, rumus has, “Cemo, ct quidcin 
Clare, qnod sequitur , * which le ms distinctly to ca0opw mu fk&K $b r6 
irot£ fi tfiflalvov, instead ol fiuK' a~oyrwi • 

4i I confess I do not see the relevancy of this remark ; the words 0 
seem to conlam a C'holian.hte verse spoken of tho tortoise, Ovk dubf 
inffar' iv ftpafttrTuv u&ticvtiaQui 

M — ** Here again arc some woids, which having not the least eouncxipn 
With what precedes, plainly prove that something has dropt out; to say 
nothing of the literal errors to be/ound in them. 
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Quest For now, Socrates, that is more apparent* ** which 
was said by us in our search for a sophist 46 
Soc.jun. What is that? 

Guest That in snch a method of discourse there is no 
greater care for what is venerable, than what is not, nor does 
it prefer the small to the great, but always accomplishes that 
which according to itself is most true. 

Soc.jun. It appears so. 

Guest . Alter this, that you may not anticipate me by ask- 
ing what is the shorter jo.kI to the definition of a king, shall * 
I traverse it the fir*t ? 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest. I sny.then, that we ought to have divided forthwith 
the loot-walking genus into the biped and quadruped ; and, 
seeing that the human rac< sham! the same lot with the 
flying genus alone, we ought to have again divided the two- 
footed into the wingless and winged ; and this divUion having 
been made, and the ait shown, width is the real or of men, 
we ought to have brought forward and placed over it the 
statesman and kingly character, like a chanoteer, and given 
him the reins of the city, 47 in consequence of tins science 
being pcculmily hU own. 

Soc.jun. You have (spoken) beautifully, and given me an 
account, as it were, of a debt, 4 * and added a digression, by 
way of interest, and completed (the transaction). 

[10.] Guest. Come then, let us, going back to the be- 
ginning, connect with the end the discouise concerning the 
name of the statesman’s ait. 

Soc . juti. By all means. 

Quest. One part then of intellectual science was at the 
beginning the commanding ; and the part assimilated to this 
was called the self-commanding. Again, of the self-command- 
ing, the rearing of animals was cut oil’ as not the smallest 
part of the genera; and of the rearing of animals, the rear- 
ing of h^dt vvas a species ; aad of the nearing of herds, (a 
pt*rt) was the care of foot-wulking animals 5 and of the care 

* The passage of the Sophist alluded to is m p. 227, A. { 26. 

** Oa the phrase, rdg rfc iroXtve ’/via?, Stnlbaum refers to Aristoph. 
JScoL 466, Eq. 1 109, and Boissonad on Mann. p. 81. 

41 Instead of KaQairtptl xpiog, the sense evidently requires « a&frnp 
row xphwo For Xdyoc is here “ an account," not 11 a speech*" 
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of fcot-wdlking animals, the science of rearing the hornless 
race was especially cut off* But of this again, it is neces- 
sary to connect a part, not less than the triple, if any one 
is desirous of bringing it under one name, by calling it the 
science of tending an unmixed genius. But a section from 
this, which alone remains, and which rears men, as being a 
biped flock, is the part which has been just now explored, 
and is called, at one and the same time, the kingly and states* 
manly kind. 

Sor. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Do you then, Socrates, think that this has been, as 
you say, really done well ? 

Soc.jun. What? 

Guest. That the thing proposed lias been in every respect 
sufficiently discussed. Or has our investigation been parti- 
cularly deficient in this very thing, that the account has been 
given in words, hut not in all respects worked out to the end ? 

Soc.jun. How say jou ? 

Guest . I will endeavour to explain to ourselves more clearly 
wbat 1 am tli inking of. 

Sor. jun. S.iy it. 

Guest. Theie in then of many herdsmen's arts, that have 
appeared to us, one, the statesman's, and the guardianship of 
some one herd. 

Soc.jun. There is. 

Guest. This our discourse has defined to l>e neither the 
rearer of horses, nor of other iiminalH, but to be the science 
of rearing men in common. 

[11.] Soc. jun. It did so. 

Guest Now let us see what is the difference between all 
herdsmen and kings. 

Soc.jun. What is dt? 

Guest. If any one of the rest, 49 possessing the name of 
another art, says and pretends to be the rearer in common 
of the lierd, (what should we say) P 50 

Soc.jun. IIow say you ? 

Guest. Just as if all merchants, and husbandmen, and pur-, 

4 

* l confess 1 cannot understand rwv u\\uv here, nor rue rfy Ajjc just 
afterwards ; although Stoib&um says the sense is plain from wliat fob 

tews. 

•• These words Taylor added from Ficinus, “ quid dicendum t ” 
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veyors of food, and besides these, teachers of gymnastics, knd 
the genus of physicians, should, you know that* 1 by thajr 
speeches oppose altogether the herdsmen of the human 'race, 
whom we have called statesmen, and assert that it is their 
care to rear men, and not only men herded together, but oven ' 
the rulers themselves — 

Soc.jun. Would they not rightly sny? 

Guest. Pei Imps so. And we will consider this too. We 
know that no one will contend with a herdsman about things 
of this kind , since he is himself the rearer, liirnsclf the , 
physician, and himself, us it were, the bridesman (of the 
herd), and is alone skilled in the midwife's art respecting 
the birth and dtdiwiy oi the product. 52 No one, besides, 
is better able, by »u< h sport ind music us cattle can, by their 
nature, share in, to console \nd soothe, and render gentle, 
both w'ith instillments ami the naked mouth, handling iu 
the best way the ihiimc of ln> Am k 1,1 And the same may 
be said of otlici henhnun. Oi may it not? 

Soc. jnn. Most right. 

Guest . IIow then will our discourse respecting a king ap- 
pear to be right ami eiitue, whin we place him alone, as 
the herdsman and re.uer of the human herd, selecting him 
alone out of ten thousand otlius contending with him? 

Soc. jun . 15) no means. 

Guest. Did we not then a little bofoie ^ cry propeily fear, 
when we suspected, list wo should only speak of a certain 
figure of a king, and not puhitH work out the statesman, 
until by tnk highway tliose, w ho wc le diffused around him, 
and laid claim to a fi Uow -i i ai ing, and, by separating him 
from them, we should exhibit him alone and pure? 

Soc.jun . Most rightly (did we fear). 

Guest. This then, Socrates, must be done by us, unless we 
are about to bring disgrace upon our discourse at its end, 

* l The phrase, oIirA’ on. is lari matuf«*tl\ absurd, and omitted by 
Fjnnus. iVo Si Ns. read, oU* on, trom which nothing is to be gained. 

B Instead of rwv yiyiofic vuv one would preler rwv hriytyvofiivw^ 
u of the mrreabing produce.'* 

M That Plato thus i opiated povffiKriv after die preceding povvticqc* 1 
for one will nt*vu bihoe, and still lei* that any Greek author Would 
have written, rt)v rijc Troifivyc ^iovtnrt/y. Tho whole passage has beeagr 
corrupted by design rather than accident, and might perhaps be emended 
by a critic, conversant with the cuatoms 4 of ancient times. 
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Sock Ju it. JSut this at least mast by no means be done. 

IS, j Guest We must then march by another road again 
frotn another beginning. 

& oc.juiu By what road? 

Guest, By mixing up almost some merriment For it is 
requisite to make use of the prolix portion of a long story * 
mi, as regards what still remains, to take away, as we did 
before, always a part from a pail, till we arrive at the summit 
of the inquiry. Must wc not do so? 

Soc.jun. Certainly. 

Guest. Give then, as children do, entirely your attention 
to my story; (for) M you are not altogether flying from 
many years 5 * of merriment. 

Soc.jun. Relate it. 

Guest Of the things then said of old] there have l>een, 
and will be still, many others (preserved), and the prodigy 
likewise relating to the reported contests between Atreus and 
Thyestes. For you have surely heard and remember what is 
then said to have happened. 

Soc. jun . Perhaps ) ou mean the prodigy respecting the 
golden ewe. 

Guest By no means; hut respecting the change in the 
rising and setting of the sun, and of the other constellations, 
how that they set then at the very place from whence they 
now rise, and rose from the opposite one ; r,f ‘ and that the deity 
ga\e a testimony in favour of Atreus, and changed (the 
heaven -*)' 7 into the present figure. 

Soc.jun . This too is lejMirted. 

Guest. And wc hate likewise heard from flhany of the 
kingdom over which Kronos (Saturn) ruled. 

Soc.jun. Wc have from very many. 

» 

M Finnus alone has " emnT,* 1 required to supply the asyndeton. 

* Instead of Irtj, Plato unite, I suspect, tirt), “*ords;” und in lien 
of iroAXd, Stolbaum *ould read iro\v the error is m itdvrwc rather, 
which it would not be dtftymlL to correct. 

m In this solution of the story is to be found the germ of the notion ot • 
modem geologists, that the position of the poles ol' the earth has been 
changed at some very remote period. 

19 Ficuius has “in hancroeh figuram mutant," which is more intelli- 
gible than the Greek ptrifia \tv avrb ( one MS. abrbv) M rb vvv <r\nfia . 
unless we read tv vvv ovvov ( i. e. obpavov). Ah regards the story btal- 
baum refers to Orest. SOU and 989. Add. Iph. T. 187. 

VOL. HI. V 
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Guest . And. that the men of former times Mfere produced 
'earth-born, and not begotten from each other ? M 

Soc.jun. This too is one of the things said of old* 

Guest All these things then arose from the same circum- 
stance, and in addition to these ten thousand others, and still 
more wonderful. But, through the length of time, some of 
them have become extinct, and others are told in a disperaed 
manner, separate from each other. But that which is the 
cause of this to all these, no person has told as yet ; and it 
must be now told ; for being told it will be something con- 
spicuous for showing forth the king. 

[13.] Soe. jun. You have spoken most beautifully. Say 
on then, and omit nothing. 

Guest, Hear, then. This universe the deity does at one 
time conduct himself, as it proceeds, and with it rolls on; but 
at another leaves it, when its revolutions shall have received 
the measure of the titting time; and it is then brought back 
again of its own accord to a contrary state, being a thing 
of life, and having a share of intelligence from him, who put it 
together at its outset. Now this movement backwards has 
been of necessity implanted in ij; through this. 

Soc.jun. Through what? 

Guest, To subsist always according to the same, and in a 
similar manner, and to he the same, belongs to the most divine 
of nil things alone. But the nature of body is not of this order. 
But that, which wc have called heaven and the world, has a 
share in many and blessed (gifts) from the producing (cause) ; 
moreover,* 3 it has had a share of body ; from whence it cannot 
be entirely without a share of change ; nevertheless, according 
to its power it is moved as much as possible in the same, and 
according to the same, by one impetus. Hence it is allotted a 
revolving movement, as being the smallest change in its mo- 
tion. But scarcely any thing is able to turn itself by itself ex- 
cept that which is the leader of all things that are moved. And 
it is not Jaw lul for this to move at one time in one >vay, and at 
► another in a contrary way. From all this then we must Say,. 

M This is a strange expression ; (is if both children were begotten by their 
parents, aud parents by their children. Plato wrote, U koXX^W-* 
“ from one after the other in succession,” and similarly in $ 15. • ' , 

M I confess 1 do not understand a rap ovv vy — a combination of 
particles not to be found, I suspect, elsewhere. v f ■ 
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, thrtfc the world does not always cause itself to revolve, nor that 
t(ie whole is always made by the deity to revolve in two and 
contrary revolutions ; nor, again, that some two deities, whose 
thoughts are contrary to each other, cause it to revolve ; but 
what has been said just now, and remain* alone, that at one 
j^me it is conducted by another divine cause, possessing the 
'power to live again, and ret eiving an immortality prepared by 
the demiurgus ; but that at another time, when it is let loose, 
it proceeds itself by it* If, and, after being thus let loose 
for such 00 a time as to peifoun buck again many myriads of 
revolutions, it proceeds b> its being of the greatest size, and 
most equally balanced, to move at the smallest foot. 61 

Sor. /un. All that 3011 luivc gone thiougli appears to be 
said very reasonably indeed. 

[ 14 ] Guest. Reasoning then from what has been said 
already, let us think togethei on l lie < ireunisiaiice, which wo 
stated was the cause of all these wonderful doings. For it 
is this vt ry thing 

Soc. /un. W hat •* 

Guest. That the movement of the universe is at one time 
carried on, as it is at present, in a cncle, and at another tiAe 
in the conti ary direction. 

Soc.jun How ih tins * 

Guest. We must consider this change of motion to be the 
greatest and most jierfect ol all the revolutions, relating to 
the heavenly bodies. 

Soc.jun. It is likely. 

Guest. It js proper then to think that the greatest changes 
happen at that time to us, who are living wit fin the universe. 

Soc.jun. And this too is likely. 

*° Ilaivo withftiuppi united rnaovrov to icaipuv, despite the opposition 
of Stalbatim, who mu^ht Jyivc found m Fir mus “ tali tempore* ” 

1 am quite at a Ions in the words irri nfwcpordrov (5 atvop irofdc (teat 
For though fly Urat w um*nntl\ tumid in Homer, >c t fhuvtt is never, l 
believe, united to Perhaps Flito wrote* Ivt fffwcpdrarov fitjpa 

aivov ir6\ovc In tat, 1. h. ** to send the polos of heaven on the shortest 
march. * For tlure would thus he au allusion to the theory, that lift* 
whole system of the muter*? had n progressive movement in spa* e, but ( 
* of so slow a kind, that it took about 140,000 years to complete the prat 1 
ytfar, when evm thing was binnqht bock to the point fiom when** the 
system first started If espi * ting the loss or c onfusion of ovp&vav jruXowt, 

fbtw written something worth reading on JSsch. ftuppl 24, and 1 could 
go W odd not a hub? more equally valuable. 
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Guest. Bat do we not know that the nature of animate $tm- 
tains with difficulty changes great, numerous, and of all 
kinds? 

Soc. jun. IIow not ? 

Guest. Hence the greatest destruction of other animals 
necessarily takes place at that time, and that of the human 
race only some small portion remains. And to these many 
other wonderful and novel circumstances happen at the same 
time ; but this is the greatest, and follows that revolution of 
the universe at that period, when a turn occurs contrary to 
the present state of things. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. The period of life, which each animal then had, this 
was iirst arrested in all ; and all that w as mortal ceased to be 
seen advancing to old age, but changing back to the contrary, 
grew, as it were, younger and more delicate. The white 
hairs too of older people became black, and the cheeks of those 
that had beards becoming smooth, brought back each person 
to the past blooming period of life. The IkmIics likewise of 
such as were in manhood’s prime, Incoming smoother and 
smaller each day and night, returned again to thenature of a 
newly-born child, and were assimilated to this nature, both in 
soul and nody ; and thenceforth wasting away, disappeared in 
reality entirely ; w and the corpses of those, wdio died at that 
time through \iolence, did, through undergoing the self- 
same fate, become in a manner unseen, and m a few days, 
quite putrid. 1 ’ 2 

[lo.] So<\ jun. But what was then, 0 guest, the gener- 
ation of animals, and in what manner were they produced 
from each other ? 

Guest. Tt is evident, Socrates, that at that time there was 
no generation of one thing from another ; but, it is said, there 
was once an earth-born race ; this was at that period restored 
back again from out the earth ; and the tradition of it was 
remembered by our first progenitors, who were close upon the 
revolution (that reached to) the period next in order, and were 

• 

n — “ Ficinus offers a remarkable variation here. " Gadavempr&terea 
illornra, qui (wleatu mutatione vertiginis subito corrnerunt, idem fNtti- 
untur, et simili retrogmwtone clam ac brevi putrescunt/’ and each in foot 
u what the context requires ; where the mention of violence ia the pee 
sent Greek text is scarcely intelligible. 
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boro At the beginning of the present state of things. For they 
bebame the heralds to ns of those accounts, which are at pre- 
sent disbelieved improperly by the multitude. For I think 
we ought to reflect together on the consequence. For from 
the fact of old men coming to the nature of boys, it follows , 68 
64 that of such as were dead, but (not) laid in tho earth, the 
corpses would be put together and made to revive 64 by the turn 
of production revolving in a contrary direction 5 and that the 
earth-born race would, according to this method 68 being neces- 
sarily produced, lmte their name and speech, except such as a 
deity convoyed (elsewhere), or invested with another fate . 66 

Soc.jun . This really follows from what has been said above. 
But with respect to the life, which you say was under the rule 
of Kronos (Saturn), did it subsist in those revolutions, or in 
these ? For it is evident that the change in the position of the 
stars and the sun coincides with both these revolutions. 

Guest. You have followed well the discourse. But, in 
answer to your question respecting all things being produced 
spontaneously for mankind, this by no means is the ease in 
the present revolution ; but it occurred in the former. For 
then the deity w as at first the ruler and guardian of the wholo 
revolving circle; just as now the parts of the world are lo- 
cally distributed by gods ruling in the v cry same way. Divine 
demons, too, had a share, after the manner of shepherds, in 
animals according to genera and herds, each being sufficient 
for all things pertaining to the several particulars over which 


M Instead of *x / V***'°*'» Sulb/ium suggests Ivoptvov, to which lie* was 
probably led by “consonum” m l'icinus, traublafcui by Taylor, “it 
follows.’’ 

• 4 — 64 I have translated this passage, as if the* Greek were— U rtiv 
TiTtXtvriHeoTwv filv, khlupujv £’ ovk iv yg, TruXivviKpovQ < t vvtnrapfvuvg 
k at AvaflitaffKOfiivovc fotaOa t, instead of U ru )v rtrtXevrtiKorwv ai, 
mifdvvp l 1 ivyp, wdXti/ fcti ovvurrafihovQ—tirteOai, words, 1 confess, 
beyond my comprehension. # 

* Heusde properly referred to this place the variation of rp&irov foi 
XoYOv preserved by Eusebius just afterwards. 

41 Tho MSS. vary between U6pun and Uotrpijtn. ,The MS. used by 
Ficinus united both, as shown by his version “ m aham sortem— tradfc- 
tolitvel exomavit.” I have therefore introduced “elsewhere/* For 
4 \Xo 0 e might easilv have dropt otft before Iq aWijv. I suspect, however, # 
that Plato wrote ic dXXvv poipavMpmv rf Uotpietv, i, e. “ conveyed to 
Some otherlabe or put to sleep : ” where there is an allusion to the fates 
respectively of Prometheus and Typhosus. 
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lie presided ; so that there was nothing of a wild x&tferto, too 
eating of each other, no war, nor sedition of any kind f and 
ten thousand other things might he stated, which follow upon 
such an arrangement But what is said respecting the Bpon« 
taneous life of these men, has been stated on this account 
The deity himself tended them, and was their protector ; just 
as men now, being an animal more divine than others, 67 tend ' 
other races meaner than themselves ; and as he tended them, 
there were no forms of state os polity, not a property in 
women and children ; for all these were restored to life from 
the earth, and had no rtonllecticm of former events. 68 But 
all such things were absent ; they had however fruit in’ 
abundance from oaks, and many other trees, not grown by 
land tilling, but gi\on spontaneously by the earth. They 
lived, too, for the most part naked, upon no strewed couch, and 
in the open air; for the temperament of the seasons was not 
painful to them ; theirs were soft beds of gra^s, springing up 
without grudging from the earth. And thus, Socrates, you 
hear what was the life of men under Kronos (Saturn): but 
you, being present yourself, perceive what is life now, which 
is said to he under Zeus (Jupiter). But are you able and 
willing likewise to judge which of these is the happier ? 

Soc. jvn . By no means. 

Guest, Do you wish then that I should, after a fashion, 
judge for you ? 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

[ 16 .] Guest. If then those nurtured by Kronos (Saturn), when 
they had so iiuiqJj leisure and the power to converse not only 
with men, but with brutes likewise, had used all these means for 
the purposes of philosophy, associating with brutes fend with 
each other, and inquiring of every nature which had a per- 
ceptive power of its own, in what respect it differed from the 
rest for the collecting together of prudence, it is easy to judge 
that the men of that time were ten thousand-fold happier than 
those of the present. But if, being filled to3atiety with meats 

c 

•* I have adopted mpwv, found in one MS., in preference to trtpov r 
6 • On the other hand Plato, in the Meno and Ph«do, says that man's 
present knowledge is only the recollection of what the soul knew in 4 
previous state of existence, according to the Pythagorean dodtrme of the 
Metempsychosis. 
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and 4Haksf they discoursed with each other, and with brutes, 
in FaWes 60 such as are now told of them, it is easy, according to 
my opinion, to prove the very same 70 thing. Let us, however, 
dismiss this question, until some one shall appear sufficient to 
point out whether the men of that time had any desire for 
sdencevand the need of discourse. But let us now state for 
what reason we have raised up the fable, in order that we 
may after this proceed onwards. 71 For when the time of all 
.these was completed, and it was necessary for a change to take 
place, and moreover when the whole race on earth was already 
consumed, 72 and every soul had given up its generations, and 
as many seeds as were ordained tor each soul, it having fallen 
on the earth, 72 — then did the governor of the universe, re- 
leasing himself, as it were, from the handle of a rudder, depart to 

• Here is evidently an allusion to tlie iEsopic Fables, which I have 
shown in The Surplice, No. 35, July, 1840, and foil., to have been written 
by Socrates ; to which Plato has thus properly paid no mean n conjpli- 
ment; for they were above all praise ; although they are found at present in 
only a mutilated form, like some of the iiiicst temples of former times. ' 

™ I have translated as if the Greek were rabrb , not rovro. 

M Ficinua has a remarkable variation—" ijt sequentia cum antecedent 
tibus conjungamus,” as if his MS. read — tva toXq irpMev rd birimo 
trvvtip<ofUv. For rd fnriau) means the future. Hesyck. *Ow/ow — rb 
ftiWav. See Elmslcy on Soph. Qfid. T. 490. * 

n — T * On this mass of nonsense Slalbaum has written a lengthy note, 
where he vainly endeavours to explain what is absurd, and still more 
vainly to correct what is corrupt. Pluto wrote, I suspect, something to 
this effect — rrdaag av hsaartig rife ipvxyc ic Tlt Q y tviaug virobfbvnriag, 
ova « ifv htdary rpotr ra\^kvra % roaavra avytjg oirhppara dirb row g> 
jdyofunic— i. e. " each soul having again secretly entered into all goner- 
ations, and bringing from the sun seeds of light, as man^ as were ordained 
for each generation — ” This would be intelligible to those at least, who 
know that the word y\iov is often expressed by the symbol o>, as shown 
by Sch refer on Aristoph. Plut. Epimetr. p. xlii., and Gaisford on Hesiod. 
Theogon. 709, und of myself on .&sch. Eum. 2 : while they who remem- 
ber the crirkppa rrvpbg of yomer, and the “ scmiiiaJJammee ,f of Virgil, 
will be ready to receive here auyrjc rrirkppara. 'Hie fact is, that Plato 
alluded to the story of Prometheus bringing fire from heaven, which he 
obtained from a ferule applied to the wheel of the chariot of the Sun, as 
we learn from Serviusbn Virgil. Bucol. vi. 42. But as the light of the 
soul is an immaterial light, and arising from reflexion, it would be saffi 
more correctly to be derived from the Moon, which shines itself by a re 
flectM light ; and hence we ought to read perhaps, abytyg mrippara dirb 
rye ( ayovfftjc. For Dobree has shown, on Photius, p. 699, that, instead 
of XtXfyvq, the symbol (J is found in MSS. ; and hence in Suid. ’Ewyy- 
fpXi/pira — eeoeii q, where Toup wished to read pfjvonbrj, we must write 
What Gaisford failed to see, (trnby, i. e. %i\nvotdrj. 
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his own place of a look-out ; and then Fate andiorplaoted De- 
sire again caused the world to revolve. All the gods than* who 
govern locally, in conjunction with the greatest divinity, tow- 
ing what was now taking place, again deprived the partsntf 
the world of their providential care. But the world having un- 
dergone a change in its revolution, conflicting 73 and rushing 
with the contrary impulse of a beginning and end, and pro-, 
ducing in itself a mighty concussion, worked out again another 
destruction of all kinds of animals. After this, when a suf- 
ficient time had gone on, the world ceasing from tumult, con- 
fusion, and concussions, did, taking advantage of a calm, 
proceed, arranged most beautifully 74 in its usual course, pos- 
sessing a guardianship and dominion itself over the things in 
itself and belonging to itself; (and) remembering, to the 
utmost of its power, the instructions of the demiurgus and 
lather. Now at the commencement it performed this duty 
more carefully, but at the end mores obtusely. But the cause 
of this is in the corporeal form of the temperature, which 
had grown up 76 with its former nature ; since it partook of 
much disorder, 76 before it arrived at its present orderly ar- 
rangement. For from him, who put it together, it obtained 
every good ; but from its previous habit, whatever harshness 
and injustice exist in heaven, these it does both possess 
itself from that former habit, and introduce likewise into 
animals. In conjunction then with the ruler, the world, when 
nourishing the animals within it, brings forth evil of a small 
kind, but good of a large ; but separated from him, it con- 
ducts all things beautifully during tbe time nearest to his 
departure; buTas time goes on, and oblivion comes on it, the 
circumstance of its former unfitness domineers with greater 
force ; and at the concluding period of time it bursts out into 
the full flower of wrong ; 77 and (producing) only a little good, 

f * 1 confess I cannot understand KvpfiaWwv thus standing by itself. 
Ficinus has omitted the word entirely. His version is, “ Mundus deinde 
eontraria principii finisque sese agitations re reflecting.” 

H I have translated as if the Greek were ica\Xi(rra Kovpovutvoc, not. 
iaraKOffuovutvoQ. Ficinus has 11 in ordine debito constitutes. 

n So Staibaum understands Zvvrpotyov. Ficinus has “ prise® Bata** 
fomes." He therefore found some other word in his MS. . , 

n Ficinus, “ Nam valde deforme erat et ordinis expers,” as if his MS. 
read dpop^taQ ptrixov teal ara&ac — On apopfia, see my note on Prom* 
b04* * * • ' / ,* «'\tV > 

n Staibaum says correctly, that HavOtXv is applied to * 
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but mingling much of the temperament of things contrary 
to good, it arrives at the danger of both its own destruction, 
and of the things within it Hence the god, who arranged 
#te world, perceiving it in difficulties, and anxious lest, being 
thus tempest-tost, it should be thoroughly loosened by the 
hurly-burly, and be plunged into the infinite sea 78 of dissimili- 
tude, again seats himself at the helm ; and whatever is labour- 
ing and loosened 79 in its own former period, he having turned 
arranges, and by putting straight, renders the world free from 
death and old age. This then is (one) end of the whole story. 
But this is sufficient to show, from what has been said, the na- 
ture of a king to such, as lay hold of the discourse. For the 
world having been again turned to the present path of genera- 
tion, its age was again stopped, and it imparted novel things, the 
contrary to what it had done formerly. For animals, wanting hut 
little to be through their small size annihilated, are increased ; 
and hoary bodies recently born from the earth, dying again, 
descend into the earth ; and all other things are changed, 
imitating and following the condition of the universe. The 
imitation, likewise, of conception, generation, and nourishing, 
followed all things from necessity. For it was no longer 
possible for an animal to be produced in the earth, through the 
different things, which compose it ; but, as the world was or- 
dained to bo the absolute ruler of its own progress, so after the 

evil that bursts out into full strength; and aptly compares jttseh. Pers. 
821, w Y/3p»c y£p IZavQovo Uapirwot erraxvv \Atijc, and Plutarch Thes., 
j 0, VLhvQnfrav at Katciai ical di'Eppayrjoav. Ficinus, mistaking the mean- 
ing, rendered it “ deflorescit." 

n This ii tho translation of Taylor, who doubtlws wished to read 
vtivrav for ronov , and so too Stalb. For the whole description is taken 
from a ship in a storm. On the metaphorical use of irdvroc, see Monk, 
on Uippol. 824. 

* 79 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which is os unintelligible as 
the English. The natural flow of idea* seems to tequire something of 
this kind-t-ra votrfjtravra dreirat, XvBkvra re crvvtiti, tcai irrpt<f>9evra 
hcavopOwv, ry KaP avrov irporepa i repute tp Koapti re icai dyjjpwv airbv 
wai dv&varov airtpy afyrtu, if e. “ lie repairs what has become disordered, 
and binds together what has become loosoned, and making straight agtyn 
what has become bent, he arranges it according to its former revolution 
under himself, and renders it free from old age and death.*’ With reaped # 
to atfcirai, that verb is properly applied to repairing a shattered ship, with 
Winch the world is here compared. It would be, however, hazardous to 
assert, that Pinto did write so in reality. For if he did, the passage mutt 
have been corrupted omdledent to the time of Eusebius, who in Prtepnr. 
Evung* xi 34, quotes it nearly as it is found here. 
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same manner its parts also were destined by a sirtlilar guid- 
ance to spring forth, 90 , generate, and nourish, as far as they 
were able. But we have now arrived at the very question for 
the sake of which the whole of our discourse has proceeded. 
For, with respect to other beasts, many circumstances, and of 
a prolix nature, might be gone through ; such as, from what 
each is, and through what cause they have been changed ; 
but those relating to man are shorter, and more to our 
purpose. For mankind having become destitute of the 
guardian care of the daemon, who possesses and tends us, 
while the majority of animals, that were naturally cruel, have 
on the other hand become sa\ age, men, now weak, and with- 
out a guard, were torn in pieces by such animals ; and, in 
those earliest times, they were without inventions and arts; 
for after the earth had failed m its spontaneous food, they did 
not know how to procure it, through no want having previ- 
ously compelled them (to get it). From all these causes they 
were in the greatest difficulties. Hence, the old -mentioned gifts 
were given us by gods, together w ith the necessary instruc- 
tion and erudition ; 81 fire from Prometheus, and arts/rom He- 
pheestus (Vulcan), and his fellow-artist (Pallas) ; on the other 
hand, seeds and plants were given by other-*, and all such things 
as furnish a support for human life, were produced from these ; 
since, as was stated just now, the guardian care of the gods 
had deserted mankind ; and it became requisite for men to 
have the conduct and care of themselves, in the same manner 
as the whole world ; in the imitating and following which, 
through all the^ revolutions of time. \se live and arc born, 
now in this way, and now in that. Let this then be the end 
of the story. But we will make it useful for discovering bow 
far we have erred in defining the characters of a king and 
statesman in our previous discourse. v 

[17.] Soc.jun. In what respect then, and how far, do you 
say bos there been an error? 

u Instead of <pvav two MSS. have (pvptiv. They should have read 
kvciv, “ to conceive/* as shown by Kvqatuc teal yewrjaiwc cat rpoftjff, 
4 jttst above. 

M In what way fitiaxv differs from iraititvtri c, neither myself nor any 
one else could tell. Henoe I suspect teal watM is an explanation 
merely of hdaxfc or else those letters conceafctoomc words not difficult^ 
to elicit, relating to the givers of good things. 
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Oui wrf. W Partly less, and partly in a very generous man* 
ner t and in a greater degree, and more than before .* 3 

Soc.jun. llow? 

Guest. Because, when we were asked respecting a king 
and a statesman belonging to the present revolution and ge- 
neration, we spoke of a person tending a human herd of the 
contrary period, and this too a god, and not a man. In this 
then we transgressed very much. But when wo exhibited him 
as the rnler of the whole state, we did not say in what man- 
ner (ho was so); and in tikis respect the truth was told, but 
not the whole (truth), nor was it clearly enunciated ; hence 
we erred less in this case than in that. 

Soc. jun. True. 

Guest. We ought then, it seems, to expect that the states- 
man will have been completely described by us, when we shall 
have defined the manner of governing u state. 

Soc.jun. Very well. 

Guest On this account we have brought forward the story, 
in order that (one) 8,J might show, with respect to the herd- 
tending, not only that all contend about it with the person now 
sought for ; but that wo might more clearly perceive him, whom # 
alone it is fitting, according to the pattern of shepherds add 
neat-herds, to have the tending of the human herd, and alone 
worthy to be called by that name. 

Soc. jun . Right. 

* Guest. But I think, Socrates, that this figure of a divine 
shepherd is still greater than becomes a king ; and that the 
statesmen now existing here are much more Itye subjects in 
their nature, and take more nearly a share in discipline and 
nurture. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest But they will, have to be investigated neither more 
nor less, whether they are naturally in this position or in 
that. 

Soc.jun . How not? \ 

Guest Let us then turn back again. For we said, that® 

f B — ** Ficinus has, “ Partim minus, purtim generosiud magisque, et 
pin* quam tunc erratum,* 1 which is a far more elegant collocation of 
words than the Greek is at present. 

£ have inserted “ one ” answering to rtc, which haa evidently dropt 
apt iSlerjvtitllturQ : that Amid otherwise want its nominative. 
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there was a solf-commanding art respecting animals, which 
took care of them, not privately, but in common \ and <hto art 
we then straightway called the herd-tending art.* Do you 
recollect ? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. In this then we erred. For we have not by any 
means laid hold of the statesman, nor given him a name r but 
as regards the appellation, it has lain hid from and escaped us. 

Soc. jun . How so ? 

Guest. To tend the several kinds of herds belongs to all 
Other herdsmen ; but we have not given a fitting name to the 
statesman, it being requisite for him to bear one of those 
common to all. 

Soc. jun. You speak the truth, if indeed there happens to be 
(a common one). 84 

Guest. But liow is it not possible to apply the word healing, 
as something common to all, neither tending nor any other 
occupation being stated ? and if ^ it is lawful for persons giv- 
ing a name (to an art) to wrap it up (in words like) herd-tend- 
ing, or healing in any way, as being applicable generally, (it 
^is lawful to wrap up) the word statesman likewise 86 together 
*with others, especially since reason shows that this should 
(be done) ? 

[18.] Soc . jun. Right. But after this in what manner 
would the division be made ? 

Guest. In the same manner, as we before divided the 
herd-tending art for the walking and wingless 86 tribes, and for 
the unmixed ^nd hornless, in the very same manner by 'divid- 
ing the herd-tending, we shall have comprehended both the 
present kingly rule and that in the time of Kronos (Saturn) 
similarly in our discourse. 

• 

94 Heusde was the first to see that something was wanting after 
irvyxavk ye ov . But he did not see that Plato wrote — ye Kotvbv Stafc 
baum vainly, as u»ual, defends the old reading. # % 

M — M Such seems to be the meaning which Plato wished to convey, 
out to get at it we must read dXX’ el for dXX* — which Bekker found m 
some MSS. in lieu of aWyv — and to repeat i^ijv before teal rbv reXtmd* 
—For when a *oid is thus repeated, it is generally followed by ttri* as 1 
have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 156 and 2bl, and I could now add « 
host of similar passages. 

* Ficinus has “ et volatilium,” which leads, as Stephans remdifc* to 
rrgoolfc. 
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Soc.jun . m It appears so. But I am seeking what (will be) 
after W 7 

GW sL It is plain that if the word herd-tending had been 
thtys spoken, no one would have contended with us that there 
is no idea whatever of attention in it; as it was then justly 
contended, that there is no art amongst us which deserves the 
appellation of tending ; and that if there were, it belongs to 
many tilings prior and preferable to any thing pertaining to 
kings. 

Soc.jun . Right 

Guest 8 “ But no other art would be willing to say that it is 
more and before kingly rule, as a careful tending of the whole 
of human fellowship, and of men taken generally . 88 

Soc.jun. You say rightly. 

Guest . But after this, Socrates, do you perceive that an error 
has been made frequently towards the very end? 

Soc.jun. Of what kind? 

Guest In this, that though we have conceived that there 
is a certain rearing art of a biped herd, we ought not any 
more to have straightway called it, as if entirely complete, the 
art of the king and statesman. 

Soc.jun . Why not? 

Guest. In the first place, as wc said, wo (ought) to have 
suited the name more to guardianship than to nutriment : and 
in the next place, to make a division in this (guardianship). 
For it will have no small divisions. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind ? # 

Guest. In that we can surely place apart the divine 
shepherd, and the human guardian. # 

Soc.jun . Right 

M Ficinus Jus merely 41 Videtur ; sod quid turn ? ” 

84 Such according to Stalbaum is the version of the Greek, where 
he would adopt irporipa , found in Stobams, ed. Trufr avell., in lieu of 
frpftoripa, and support paXXov teal irporipa by pdXXov k al rtc v^po* 
iportp a in Phileb p. 41, C But the syntax and the sense appear to me 
* equally objectionable tystead, then, of lOeXqireuv er&pa fidXXov rai 
irpaoripa 1 should prefer -49tXji<nuv tvvovtrripa paWov teal irpaorspa * 
i. e. 44 more kindly disposed and more mild." Ficmus has— 44 NuUa vero 
arsaliade hoe contend^, quasi sit totius humane? communions curatio 
meyor i&ittorque regia,” thus omitting entirely the concluding words of 
the speech, either because they were not in his MS., or because, like 
myself, he could not understand them. 
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Guest And again it v is necessary to cut into tm the dis- 
tributed 89 guardianship. , < 

Soc. jun. Into what? 

1 Guest Into the violent and the voluntary. 

Soc. jun. What then ? 

Guest By erring before in this more stupidly than was 
fitting, we put down together a king and a tyrant as tfye same ; 
although they arc most dissimilar both in themselves and in 
their form of government respectively. 

Soc. jun. True. 

Guest. Now therefore, asrain correcting ourselves, let us, 
as I have already said, divide human guardianship into the 
violent and the voluntary. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest . And calling th* guardianship by the violent tyran- 
nic, but the voluntary, 0(1 [and the herd-tending of voluntary 
biped animals, ]“° statesmanship, let us show, that he who pos- 
sesses this [art and]' 11 guardianship is truly a king and a 
statesman. 

[19.] Soc. jun. And thus the demonstration, 0 guest, re- 
specting the statesman, is very like to appear to us as being 
perfect. 

Guest This would be well for us, Socrates. But it is 
requisite that this should appear not only to you, but likewise 
to me, in common with you. At present, however, the king 
appears to me not to pow^s as yet a perfect figure ; but just 
us statuaries, who by hastening their work sometimes unsea- 
sonably, do, through introducing more and greater things 
than arc fitting, retard it ; so have we at present, in order 
that wc might show both quickly and splendidly, that we 

*• As affoi'f/ig 0 H<rnvcoul(I hardly stand here by itself, Firing lias cor- 
rectly supplied “ curat lunem item hunianam in duo,” which leads At 
once to n)i» any? dirowurffliiffav, where avi\v is the perpetual abbrevi- 
ation of dr0pui7rb'»/>% as I have show n in Append, ad Troad. p. 160. This 
introduction of I'Opunrivrfv is plainly couhnped by what follows just * 
4, after, rt)v avRpunrivtjy hri(n\tfriKt)v haipvfuOa. 

*■— 80 All the words between the brackets are evidently an interpola- 
tion ; or else something has been lost after the preceding rGtP (ketimv, t< 
preserve the balance of the two sentences ; which leads to rijv fdv— 
fitaluv, and rt)v ft rwv Uoveiwv. 

* l Here again is another interpolation 
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• * , ^ 
emS in the former part of our digression, through thinking 
that great patterns should be employed in the ease of a king, 
have brought in a marvellous mass of a myth, and been com- ♦ 
pelted to use a greater portion of it than was proper. On this 
account, we have made a rather prolix demonstration, and 
have not entirely finished the fable. But our discourse really 
appears somewhat like an animal, to have its outline defined 
sufficiently, but to have not received the distinctness given by 
pigments, and the mixture of colours. But it is, more becom- 
ing to exhibit every animal by a description, to such as are 
able to follow the account, 02 than by painting, and all the 
work of hand ; but to other persons through works of the 
hand. 

Soc.jttn. This indeed (is said rightly): but show me why 
you say you have not yet spoken sufficiently. 

Guest It is difficult, 0 divine youth, to exhibit, great 
things sufficiently, without using patterns. For each of us 
appear to know all things as in a night-dream, and again to 
be ignorant of all things according to u day-dream. 03 

Soc.jun. IIow said you this? 

Guest. We appear in the present case to have mooted very 
absurdly the circumstance relating to the knowledge (which 
is) in us. 

Soe. jun. IIow so ? 

Guest The pattern, 0 blessed one, has required itself 
again u pattern. 

Soc.jun . What? Tell me, and do not, on my account at 
least, hesitate. 

[20.] Guest I must speak, since you ardf ready to follow* 
For we know, that children know their letters. 

Soc.jun. What? 

Guest. .That thej understand sufficiently each of the 
letters in the shortest and easiest syllables, and are able to 
speak tlie truth concerning them. 

92 I have translated this passage as if rat ( or rather ?*) \6yqt \^ro 
inserted between cvvafitvotc and iwittOai. For Ai£tt <ai Xtiyyi could not 
he thus united, nor could htofiivm c here dispense with its case. , 

* On file difference between wap, “a night-dream/' and tirrap, “a 
day-dream,” applied respectively to the things of fancy and fact, see 
Qiomfield on Prom. 495. 
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Soc. jun. How not ? t 

(?rter*. But, being on the other hand doubtful about those 
in other syllables, they say what is false in idea and word. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest Is it not then the easiest and the best thing to lead 
them thus to what is not yet known ? 

Soc. jun. How ? 

Guest By first leading them back to those things, in which 
they had correct ideas respecting those very same matters ; 
and after leading them, to place before them tilings not yet 
known ; and by comparing them together, to show that there 
is the same likeness 94 and nature in both the combinations, till 
the things conceived, having been compared with all the 
unknown, are shown correctly; and, after being shown and 
becoming thus patterns, cause each one of all the letters in 
all the syllables to be called one different, and another the 
same, as being always under the same circumstance*, differ- 
ent and the same (respectively). 

Soc.jun. Entirely s>o. 

Guest This then we sufficiently comprehend, that the pro- 
duction of a pattern then takes place, when that, which is the 
same, is, in the case of another thing plaeed apart, rightly con- 
ceived by opinion, and being brought together to it, produces 
one true opinion respecting either, as it did about both. 

Soc. jun. It appears so. 

Guest Shall we then wonder, if our soul, suffering naturally 
the same thing respecting the elements of all things, does at 
one time stand firm in certain points under the influence of 
truth respcctin e each individual thing, and at another time 
fluctuates in other points respecting all things ? and that when, 
(os regards) some (elements) of comminglings, it thinks 
rightly, it should somehow or another again be ignorant of 
these very same things, when they arc transferred to long and 
difficult syllable-like unions of things ? 95 

H In lieu of n) v aiWijv i>poi6rtira xai $v<riv, where there w a cow* 
lunation of words ut variance with common sense, Plato wrote, I subpeot, 
t$> a&njv 4 tat ufiotoranjv <pv<rtp, i. c. “ a nature the same or very 
similar.” 

* *® Such is the literal version of the Greek ; out of which the reader is left 
to make what sense he can. There is evidently something wanting la the 
first dame to preserve the balance of the sentence in the second. 
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Sotk jun . .There is nothing wonderful in this. 

Guest But ® 6 how, my friend, can any one, Beginning from 
false opinion, arrive at even a small portion of truth, and thus 
acquire wisdom ? 

Soc. jun. Nearly not at all. 

Guest If then these tilings aro naturally in this way, you 
and I shall not in any respect overdo it, iij by first endeavour- 
ing to perceive the nature of tjie whole pattern in some other 
small and partial one, and after this, 07 by transferring to the 
natuie of a king, which is the greatest of all patterns, the 
same species, from lesser things from some quarter, we shall 
be about to endeavour again, through a pattern, to know by 
art the care of state affairs, 97 so that there may be a day-dream 
instead of a night one. 

Soc.jun. Perfectly right. • 

Guest Again then let us take up the preceding reasoning, 
that since ten thousand persons contend with the kingly genus, 
respecting the guardianship of a state, it is requisite to separ- 
ate all these, and to leave it by itself. And for this purpose 
we said we have need of some pattern. 

Soc.jun . And very much so. 

[21.J Guest By producing then what pattern, which em- 
braces an occupation similar to statesmanship, tJH and is the 
smallest possible, 99 could one sufficiently find the thing sought 
for? Are you, Socrates, willing, by Zeus, unless we have 
something else at hand, for us to choose at least the weaving 

* Instead of ttwc yap Stdlbauin suggi sts 7rw£ dp. R<*ud ir&c dp* — 
r Here « pain a hnr.il llnglish version oi Bulbuum’s Latin translation 
proves, if any thing can, the mass of nonst use to be fouria in the Greek : 
which I can neither construe nor correi t, except by reading — pmi fit 
ravra i\6vrtc airb rb top ftatnkiuty, peytorop op , did irapa~ 

fitly par oc> ravrbp tlfiou air* l\a ttopwp fipovroc iroQtv , ii ngfipw/iev ryp 
T&vsard ir6\iv Btpantittv ri\i y ypuipiutir, \va l»7r«p }lpt dpttparoQ fipjp 
yiyvtfrai , 1 . e. 44 and after thS. taking the form itself of the king, as being 
the greatest, we should uideavour by a pattern, that brings from some 
quarter the some form fiom lesser things, to disc over by art the care of the 
things that relate to a st^te, so that there may be a day-dream (of fact) 
instead of a night-one (of fiction)." To the change of ptWovnc into* 
i\6v r«c, I was led by finding in one MS piXovrtc # 

*•— * Instead of ti}p afirijv TroXmri/v irpayp&Tttav, which is here mani- 
festly absurd, Ast correctly suggested— TroXirwcp, which even Stalbaum is 
disposed to adopt. But even thus the passuge is not correct. For K’luto 
wrote eptspbrarop pip, t\ov fit, as found m the MS of Ficmub ; who 
tnupdats* ** exemplUm exigoum quidem et — commons.” 

vou nu « 
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art? and this too not the whole* if it seems good; for, per* 
haps, the art relating to weaving of wool will suffice. For it 
may happen* that even this portion, being chosen will witness 
to what we want (to show). 

Soc.jun. For why should it not ? 

Guest. Why then have we not* as we did before, after cut- 
ting the parts, each of them separate, done the very same 
thing now in the case of the weaving art? and why, after 
passing over all things to the best of our power in the short- 
est manner possible, have we not come to what is useful at 
present ? 

Soc.jun . How say you? 

Guest. 1 will make the digression itself an answer. 

Soc.jun. You speuk must excellently. 

d uest. Of all the things which we fabricate and possess, 
some are for the sake of our doing something, and others are 
defences against our not suffei ing. And uf these defences some 
are medicinal, both divine and human ; others are protective. 
And of the protective, some are warlike implements, others 
(peaceful) defences. And of the (peaceful) defences, some 
are veils, others are to ward off heat and cold. And of those 
that ward off, sonic cover at a distance, others near. And of 
the near, some arc extended under, othoi s around. And of 
those extended around, some are cut as a whole piece, others 
put together. And of those put together, some are perfur 
ated, others are bound together, not perforated. And of those 
that are not perforated, some are composed of the fibres of the 
plants of the earth, others are hairy. And of the haiiy, some 
are conglutihated by water and earth, others are connected 
themselves with themselves. Now to these defences and cover- 
ings, which are wrought from the things bound together, them- 
selves with themsehes, we give the name of dress. And let 
us call the art, which is especially Conversant with dresses, 
dress-making, from the thing itself ; in the same manner US we 
called above the art respecting a state, statesmanship. And 
let us say too, that the weaving art, so far as it weaves for 
the most part garments, differs in nothing but the name fop m 
the dress-making art ; just as (we said) there, that the king-art 
(differed only nominally) from statesmanship, 

Soc.jun. Most correofly. 

Ghiet/. After this let us reason (thus), that some one may 
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thus defined sufficiently, he being unable to perceive that it 
is not yet distinguished from its proximate cooperators, but 
is separated from many other things of a kindred nature. 

' [22.] Soc.jun. Tell me what things of a kindred nature. 

Guest. You have not followed what has been said, as it 
seems." It appears, therefore, that wo must return from 
the end to the beginning. For, if you understand affinity, 
we hd$e now separated this from that, by separating the com- 
position of coverings into things put under, and around. 

Soc.jun. I understand you. 

Gufkt . Wo have likewise separated every kind of manufac- 
ture from flax and hemp, and all such things as we just now 
described in the list of the fibres of plants. We also defined the 
art of making a felt-like substance, and Iho putting together 
by means of perforation and sewing, which for the most part* 
pertains to the collier’s art. 

Soc.jm . Entirely so. 

Guest. We have also separated the care 100 bestowed on the 
cobler’s art relating to eovenngs cut in the whole piece, and 
of such ns are employed in building, and in the whole of the 
carpenter’s art, and in all others that are employed in stop- 
ping the flowing of water, and such arts too of (peaceful) 
defences as furnish works to be an impediment to thieving 
and to actb of \ iolence, and w Inch arc employed about the 
production of obstacles and the fixing of doors, and are dis- 
tributed as parts of the bolt-making art. We have likewise 
divided the armour-making art, which is a section of the great 
and varied powder of defence-making. We alfo defined, in 
the very beginning, the whole art of ^quackery, which is con- 
versant with medicines ; and we left, so that we might seem 
(to be), 1 the very art defensive against a tor/ns, of which we 

* Instead of wj faiva, one would pr* fer, as Taylor translated, wc 
fa ivtrai. But bet* Sophist, { 21, irpoaiptlg, wq faivtt. 

m The word Bspamicm' is properly omitted here by Piunus. I sus- 
pect it ought to be inserted a little below after payevruct'iv, for it is* 
applied to the art of medical quacks. 

Qf this nonsense Stalbaum hhs token not the least notice. After 
XcXetoa/itv, correct Greek would require loZaiptv without dv. Fu i- 
nus has, “ art cm — quo visa est lila esse, qu&ra qiurrimus/* as if his A1S 
DOM, 9 Uoltv tlvai avrr) q ZijrBtZaa. Plato wrote, I suspect, wf (*& 
dtp hr $&— fbr he goes on to show the weaving art. 

Q 2 
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are in search, and which produces woollen vestments, -and is . 
called the art of weaving. 

Soc.jun. It seems so. 

Guest. But this matter, 0 boy, has not been perfectly 
detailed. For he, who first engaged in the making of 
garments, appeared to act in a manner directly contrary to 
weaving. 

Soc. jun . How so ? * 

Guest. For the work of weaving is a certain knitting to* 
gether. 

Soc. jun . It is. 

Guest. But the work (of tin' garment-maker) consists in 
loosening things put together, and felted together. 

Soc. jun. What kind of work ib this ? 

Guest. The work of flu* art of the wool-carder. Or shall 
' vVe dare to call the art of wool-carding the weaving art, and 
n wool-carder a weaver ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

* Guest. But if any one should call the art of making the 
warp and woof the weaving art, would he not assert a para- 
dox, and give it a false name ? 

Soc.jun. i low not ? * 

Guest. But whether shall we say that the whole of the fuller’s 
and the mender’s art contribute nothing to the attention to and 
care of garments ? Or shall we call all these weaving arts ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. But all these contend with the power of the weaving 
art, respecting the care* and the production of garments ; at- 
tributing, indeed, to it the greater part, but likewise assign- 
ing to themselves great' portions of the same art. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Besides these, it further appears requisite, that the 
handicraft arts, relating to the instruments through which the 
works of the weaver are performed, should lay claim to be 
co-causes of all wea\ ing. 

<?* Soc.jun. Most right. 

Guest. Whether then will our discourse about the weaving 
art, a part of which we have chosen, be sufficiently defined, if 
we lay it down that it is the most beautiful and the greatt&t 
of all the arts, which are employed about woollen garments ? 
Or shall we thus, indeed, speak something of the t antfh, bdt 
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yet neither tlearly nor perfectly* till we have separated all ' 
these arts from it ? 

So&Jm. Correctly. 

£23. j Guest Must we not then after this so act, that, what 
we say, may proceed in an orderly scries ? 

Soc.jun. How not ? 

Guest In the first place then let us consider two arts, which 
exist about all things. 

Soc.jun. What are they ? 

Guest One is the co-cause of generation, and the other is 
the cause itself. 

Soc.jun . How? 

Guest. Such arts, as do not fabricate the thing itself, but 
prepare instrument" for the fabricating (arts), without the pre- 
sence of which the proposed work could not be effected 2 by 
each of the arts/ these are co-causes : but those, which fabri- 
cate the thing itself, are causes. 3 

Soc.jun. This is reasonable. 

Guest In the next place, those arts which produce the dib- 
taff, and the shuttle, and such other instruments as contribute 
to the making of garments, all these are co-causes: 4 but 
those which pay attention to and fabricate garments, causes. 

Soc.jun. Most right. 

Guest. But of causes, it is reasonable to comprehend that 
portion of it’ especially, which pertains to washing and mend- 
ing, and all the caring about these, since the adorning art is 
abundant, and to denominate the whole the fuller's art. 

Soc.jun. It will so * 

Guest Moreover, the carding and spinning, and all that re- 
lates to the making of the garment, ot which we are detailing 
the parts, is one art, called by all persons the wool-working. 

Soc.jun. How not? # * 

*— * These words are omitted by Ficmus. They are evidently unne- 
cessary. 

* Hertelius, quoted by*Stalbaum, would insert ca\&, whirh he sot 
from the version of Ficmus, 44 ut ita dixerim, mmunamus — causat appella- 
WttS( M Stalbaum says that by a kind of zeugma wc arc to understand 
ftoadpefa, especially as Stobous, who quotes this passage in Kcl. Krh. 

does not acknowledge any verb here. 

* Hero, too, Ficinus has 44 concausas nuncupcmus." 

1 I confess 1 do not understand the words — roirvravBa airfc pdp •©»', 
ttdjr oridd Ficinus, who has omitted them. 
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Guest Of the wool-working there are two dfeetioas, tad 
each of these are together naturally parts of two arts* 

Soc.jitn. How ? 

Guest. The carding, and the half of that whicji uses the 
shuttle, and separates from each other whatever are placed 
together, all this in short is a part of the wool-working art ; 
and there were two great parts ns regards the wholes one com- 
mingling, and the other separating. 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest . Of the separating then, both the carding and all those 
just now mentioned are a part. For that, which in the case of 
the wool and thread is the separating art, takes place, after one 
manner with the shuttle, nud after another with the hands, has 
the names which we hn\< k just now mentioned. 

Sor. jun. Enti rely ho. 

Guest. Again, let us hike a part of the commingling, and of 
the wool-working contained in it ; but let us pass by all that 
was there relating to lie* separating, and let us bisect the 
wool- working (art) together into the commingling and se- 
parating section. 

Soc.jun. Let it he so divided. 

Guest Wc must then, Socrates, divide the commingling, 
and at the same time the wool-working, if we are about 
to comprehend sufficiently the proposed weaving art. 

Soc.jun . It will he requisite. 

Guest. It will indeed ; and let us say, that one part of it is 
twisting, and the other complicating. 

Soc.jun. ♦'Oo i then understand you ? For you appear to 
me to say that the working of the thread is twisting. 

Guest. Not the working of this only, but likewise of the 
woof . 6 Or shall we find any production of it which is not 
twisting ? 

Soc.jun . By no means. 

Guest Deline also each of these : for perhaps the definition 
will be suitable. i » 

* Soc.jun. In what way ? 

Guest. In this. We say that of the operations of wool* 

9 As I am not a learned wearer, and do not know the words hi Bullish 
corresponding to the Greek, I roust refer the reader, who wishes fortheU&il- 
ost information, to Salm&sius Exercitatl Plinian. p. 277, and Bdtttdftle* 
on Scriptures de Re Rustic. T. ir. p. 364, quoted by Stalbauqu 
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totting, that which has been drawn ont intojength and pos- 
sesses breadth, is a certain filament 

Soc.jun. We do. 

Guest. And of this, when it is turned by the spindle* and 
becomes a solid thread, do thou call a stamen ; but the art, 
which regulates it, let us say that this is stamen-weaving. 

Soc.jun . Right 

Guest But such fabrics as receive a loose twisting, and, by 
the infolding of the stamen through the dragging of the knap- 
ping protean, acquire a moderate softness, of these we call 
what is spun th< w oof, but the art itself which presides over 
these, woof-spinnmg. 

Soc.jun . Most right. 

Guest And now that part of the weaving art, which we 
hate brought forward, is obvious to every one. For, with 
respect to a pait of the commingling art in wool-working, 
when it accomplishes that, which is woven by a straight- 
knitting together of the woof and the thread, then the whole 
of the thing woven we call a woollen garment, but the ait 
(presiding) over it, weaving. 

Soc.jun . Most right. 

S 24.J Guest Be it *o. But why then did we not imraedi- 
y answer, that the weaving (art) is that which infolds the 
woof and the thread, instead of proceeding in a round-about 
way, and dehning many things in vain ? 

Soc. pin. It doe* not appear to me, 0 guest, that of what 
has bben stud a single thing has been said m vain. 

Guest. This is not at all wonderful. B^t perhaps, 0 
blessed youth, it wifi appear so. But against such a disorder, 
should it hereafter by chance 7 come upon you — 8 for nothing 
is wonderful 8 — hear a certain discourse, proper to be spoken 
about all such things aj these. * 

Soc.jun. Only relate it. 

Guest Let us then in the first place look into the whole of 
excess and deficiency, in order that we may praise and blame 

% 

* Hare, os in { 8, n. 32, Si&lbaum translates woWaici c “ by chance. 1 ’ 
This sense was first pointed out by Abrcsch in Diluctd. Thutyd. on $ 13, 
Ml has been adopted by the generality of modem scholars, 
t M This clause seems to be an explanation of the wbrda rb vbetifia 
#k m&rw. 
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according to reason whatever is said on each occasion at 
greater length, or the contrary, than is becoming ih deputa- 
tions of this kind. 

Soc. jun. It will be proper so to do. 

Guest . Our discourse taking place on these points, would, 
1 think, take place rightly. 

Soc. jun. About what things ? 

Guest . About length and shortness, and the whole of ex* 
cess and deficiency. For the art of measuring is conversant 
with all these. 

Sdc.jtai . It is. 

Guest . Let us divide it then into two parts. For it is 
necessary for that, to which wo are hastening. 

Soc. jun. Inform me how this division (is to be made). 

Guest Tims. One part according to the ideas relating in 
common to great and little, but the other part accoi cling to 
the necessary existence of production. 

Soc. jun. IIow say you ? 

Guest. Does it nut appear to you to Ih* according to nature, 
that we ought to speak of the great « r as being greater than 
nothing else but the leaser? and on the other hand of the 
lesser, as being lessor than the greater, but nothing else? 

Soc. jun. To me it does. 

Guest . But what, must we not say that, what surpasses 
the nature of moderation, and is surpassed by it, whether in 
words or actions, is, when produced in reality, that by whioh 
the good and bad of us difler the most from each other? 

Soc. jun. appears so. 

Guest. These twofold existences then and judgments re- 
specting the great and the small wc must lay down ; but not, 
as we just now said, with reference to each other only; but 
as is just now said, we must speak of one as being referable* 
(0 each other, but of the other (as reierahle) to moderation. 
Are we however willing to learn on what account this ia 
requisite ? ( 

4 Soc. jun. IIow not? 

Guest. If any one admits the nature of the greater {to 

9 After fatv Heindoif wished to insert tlvm ; and so does Stalbaufn 
Schleiermocher conceived the passage to be imperfect* Hence it if 
evident he did not see what Plato meant to say ; nor dp I. 
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be referable) 10 to nothing but the lesser, it will not be (refer* 
able) to moderation. Will it ? 

Soc, jun . (It will be) thus. 

Guest Shall we not then destroy the arts themselves, and 
all their works, according to this reasoning ? And shall we 
not cause to disappear entirely the statesman’s science, which 
we are now investigating, and that which is called the weav- 
ing art? For all such things as these guard against that, 
which is more or less than moderation, not os if it had no 
existence, but as a thing of a difficult nature in practice ; and 
After this manner preserving modulation, they effect every 
thing beautiful and good. 

% She. jun. How not ? 

Guest. If then we cause to disappear the statesman’s sci- 
ence, will not our subsequent search of king-science be with- 
out a road ? 

Soc.jun. Very much so. 

Guest Whether then, as in the Sophist, we compelled non- 
entity to exist, 11 after the discourse about it had fled from us 
in that direction, so now we si mil compel the 11101*0 and the 
less to become measured, not only with reference to each others 
but likewise to the production of moderation ? For no one 
can become indisputably a statesman, or he any jKiison else, 
possessing a knowledge relating to actions, if this ho not ac- 
knowledged. 

Soc.jun . We ought then to do this even now as much os 
possible. 

[25.] Guest. This, Socrates, is a still greater work than 
that; although we remember how groat was its prolixity. 
But it is very just to put hypothetically something of this 
kind respecting them. # 

Soc.jun. Of what |ind? 

Guest. That there will he a need of what has been just 
stated, for the demonstration of what is accurate respecting 
it. 13 But as regains the present question, this reasoning is 

% 

1 • For the sake of perspicuity, Plato must, I tlunk, have written, I6tm 
ric Qvtnv klvat— 

t* See Sophist, p 210, C. § 53. 

* Ficinus has “ ad sraceri ipsms abnolutique ostcnsioncm,” which 
leads to n)y IT tpi ahrov rov axpt/Sovc ImSuStv, instead of n )v rrtpi avv& 
irifct&tv. From the two we may elicit what Plato wrote, rijp 
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showti, well and sufficiently, it appears to me, to amiat 08 in 
it Conspicuous manner, so that 13 we must think all arts are tp 
be measured according to something more and at the same 
time less, not only with reference to one another, but to the 
production likewise of moderation. For when this exists* 
they exist also; and when they exist, this exists also; but 
when either of these does not exist, neither of those will 
exist. 

Soc. jun. This indeed is right. But what is there after this ? 

Guest It is evident that we should divide the art of mea- 
suring, as has been said, into two parts ; placing as one of 
its ports all those arts, which measure number, and length, 
and depth, and breadth, and thickness, with reference to tl^ 
contrary; but placing as its other part, such arts as regard 
the moderate and the becoming, the seasonable and the fit, 
and all such as are separated from the extremes towards the 
middle (point). 

Soc. jun. Each of these sections is great, and they differ 
much from each other. 

Guest That, Socrates, which many clever men, who think 
tjiey are saying something wise, sometimes assert, when they 
say that the art of measuring is conversant with all generated 
natures, that very thing happens to be now asserted by us. 
For all things of art do after a certain manner partake of 
measure; but, in consequence of not being accustomed to divide 
according to species, these men immediately bring together 
to the same point things widely differing from each other, and 
consider themes similar ; and, on the other hand, they do the 
very contrary to this, by not dividing according to their parts 
things that are different ; although it is requisite that when 
any one first perceives the communion of many things, he 
should not desist till he perceives all the differences in it, 
which are placed in species ; and again, when the all-various 
dissimilitudes in multitudes ore perceived, he should not be 
able, through a feeling of disgust, to dcsjst *(from this iw- 

iff pi aM rod axpipovs irridt&v, “ the demonstration of accuracy re- 
specting it." 

11 By taking toicei pot. parenthetically, and reading cl \<rr* for Slid 
uniting tivat to nyiyrio*/, we can not only perceive what Plato wrote, but 
get rid of Stalbaura’s lengthy and unsatisfactory annotation, „ 

*— o Fioinus has alone “ab hac aspectus molestia,” — roquir^ fay 
the sense. , , 
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pleasant fiew),* till, having enclosed aS such things as are 
allied in one similitude, he invests them with the existence of 
a Certain 'genus. And thus much may suffice respecting these 
particulars, and concerning defect and excess. Let us only 
carefully observe, that two genera of the measuring art re- 
specting these have been found out, and let us remember what 
we say they are. 

[26.] Soc. jun. We will remember. 

Guest. After this discussion, let us assume another re- 
specting the objects of our search, and the whole mental ex- 
ercise in discourses of this kind. 

Soc. jun . What is it ? 

Guest If any one should ask us respecting the assembling 
together 14 of those that learn their letters, when one is asked 
of what letters does any word (consist), shall wo say that the 
inquiry is then made for the sake of the one word proposed, 
rather than that of* the party becoming more skilful as a* gram- 
marian, with respect to every thing placed before him. 

Soc.jun. Evidently as regards every thing (of grammar). 

Guest Has the inquiry respecting a statesman been pro- 
posed by us more for the sake of the statesman himself, than for 
ourselves to become more skilful dialecticians on every point ? 

Soc.jun . This too is evident, that (it is for ourselves to 
become such) on e\ ery point. 

Guest. No one indeed endued with intellect would be will- 
ing to hunt out the rationale of the art of weaving, for its own 
sake alone. ^But I think it has lain hid from most men, that 
to some things, which are naturally easy tc»lcarn, there are 
certain similitudes to be perceived by the senses, which it is 
not difficult to make manifest, when any one wishes to point 
them out to some one inquiring a reason respecting a thing, 
not with trouble, but easily without a (lqpg) speech. 15 But of 

M I confess myself unable to understand ovvovtriav. Ficinus has “ do 
puerorura— exercitt^ione.” Perhaps Plato wrote ovvtoiv, “ the intelli- 

^ 15 — it 5 ^^ is the literal English version of the Latin one, given by 
Heusde in Imt. Philosoph. Platon, vol. u. P. 2, p. 119, which Stalbaum 
has thought proper to praise, without being able to understand it; ftflr 
most assuredly firj uird irpayparwv could never mean “ non aegre et cum 
moleatUu” Equally unintelligible, to myself at least, is the represents^ 

% tion of Ficinus , 41 non cum ipsis rebus, sed seorsum ratione facile demon* 
stmref ’ Had Plato written /ti) /* «rd rapaypdruv, there would have 
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things the greatest and the most honoured, there id not any 
image made clear for men, by which being shown, he who 
Wishes to fill the soul of the inquirer, will fill it sufficiently by 
suiting it to one of the senses. Hence it is requisite to 
practice oneself in being able to give and receive a reason for 
every thing. For incorporeal natures, being the most beauti- 
ful and the greatest, are exhibited by reason alone, and by 
nothing else ; and it is for this tlmt all has been said now. 
But the consideration of every particular occurs more easily 
in small things than in great. 

Soc.jun. You speak most beautifully. 

Guest. Let us then remember that all these things have 
been said by us on this account. 

Soc. jun. On what ? 

Guest. Not the least on account of the disgust, which we 
have felt disgustingly 1G through the prolix discourse about 
the weaving art, and about the revolution of the universe, and 
that of the sophist about the existence of a non-entity, con- 
ceiving it to have a rather (considerable) length. And on all 
these accounts we reproached ourselves, fearing lest we should 
speak superfluously in conjunction with prolixity . 16 That we 
may not then suffer any thing of this kind again, think that on 
account of all these tilings our former remarks have been made. 

Soc.jun . Be it so. Only say what is in order . 17 

Guest. I say then, it is requisite that both you and I 
should be mindful of what we have now said, 18 and to give on 
each occasion blame and praise of brevity as well as prolixity ls 

been less perhaps twobject to, as being opposed to pq.$iu)Q. But even thus 
the whole passage still fails to piesent a perspicuous sense. 

it — it To avoid the msuttorable tautology in ri/c 
dmdtZaptBa dturgcpio?, Hcindorf and Schleiermacher proposed to place 
fjv after v$avnKt)v. They should have suggested oXoffxtp&C, explained by 
Suidas dXorcX&g, or have omitted dv<r\ept!)c, with Ficinu*. Unless it be 
Said that d\o<rxep& c ought to be inserted between irtpiepya and Xiyei fup, 
in lieu of icai patepd, which are plainly superfluous after irepitpya ; but if 
altered into 4 Kal uatepa , they might be placed aftor irXtov, a little before* 
At least by such changes we can get rid of all that is objectionable in the 
present state of the Greek text. 

If Ficinus has “ Die age qua; restant," os if he had found in his MB* 
pdvov rd Xotirov. 

11 — 11 In the place of this mass of nonsense, Ficinus has what is at least 
intelligible in part— “ ita ut non invicem prolixitates dijudicemus, sed , 
secundum facultatis dimetiendi partem, quam supra diximua ad deem > 
normftm ess? referendam. 1 ’ From whence it is evident that he did raft 
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re$pectiog what we may happen to be speaking, not judging 
of prdUxities with reference to each other, but according to 
that part of the measuring art, which we then said we ought 
to remember relating to the becoming . 18 

Soc.jun, Right. 

Guest But yet all things are not (to be referred) to this. 
19 For we shall not be in need of prolixity, which, as regards 
pleasure, is not all fitting, unless as something of no import* 
ance: 19 on the other hand, as regards the search of what has 
been proposed, in order that wc may find it most easily, and 
quickly, reason bids us regard it as a secondary, not primary ob- 
ject; but to honour the most and in the first place, the method of 
being able 20 to divide according to species ; and to pay a serious 
regard to a discourse, if when spoken at great length it renders 
the hearer more iinentive; and not 'to take it ill; and in like 
manner, if it be shorter. And still, in addition to this, (reason 
says) 31 that he w ho blames long discourses in meetings such as 
these, and who docs not admit round-about periods, must not 
dismiss them altogether, rapidly, and immediately, by abusing 
merely wlmt has been spoken at great length, but he must 
show moreover that he 11 thinks that (words) being shorter 32 
would render poisons coming together more fitted for dialectics, 
and more able to disco\ 01 the demonstration by reason of exist- 
ing things; but of the pi .use and blame of others relating to 
any other subjects we need take no thought, nor appear to 
hear at all such words as these. [27.] But of this there is 
enough, if so it seems likewise to you. I^et us then again re- 
turn to the statesman, introducing the pattern of the above- 
mentioned weaving art. * 

find m his MS. fupvi)trOai m lieu of which Schleiermachor would read 
$ t6te ifaptv falv fAtTptiffdcu irpug rd irpiirov, m allusion to what is 
stated in § 25, jurpoim — irpdc to irpkirov. m 

,9 — 19 l confess 1 do net perceive what Plato is aiming at. 

99 Here again I am in the dark I could has e understood u the method 
of a person able to dmde genera according to spec irs” m Greek, — rov kut 
ei hi} ovvarov y'fvrj SiaiptTv 

21 St&lbaum says tflal the ellipse, “ reason say%” is to be supplied from 
the expression used a little befoie, o \6yog irapayybKktu He got tho 
idea from Ku inus* version, “ euraque jubet.'* . 

**— B Fa mua has “immo polius ostenderc disputationem breviorem, 
which shows that ohtrQai was certainly omitted m his MS., and wc 
f3pa xvrepa av rd \ey6utva probably found there instead of — &v yevSjisva , 
for ytv6p»a and \iyopeva are constantly confounded m MSS. 
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Soc. jun. You speak veil; and let us do as you 

(rW^. Has not then the king been separated frQm the 
majority (of arts), as are fellow-tending, or rather from a& 
tnat relate to herds ? But the remaining, we say, (are those) 
that (belong to) the co-causes, and causes relating to the state 
itself, which we must separate from each other. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. You know then that it is difficult to bisect these; 
and the reason will, I think, os we advance, be not the less 
apparent. 

Soc. jun. It will be then meet to do so. 

Guest Let us then separate them like a victim piecemeal; 
since we cannot do so by a bisection : for it is always requisite 
to cut into the nearest number possible. 

Soc. jun. How then shall we do so at present ? 

Guest Just as before ; for we laid down as co-causes what- 
ever (arts) furnished instruments for weaving. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest The same thing therefore we must do now, and still 
more than then. For such arts as fabricate, with regard to a 
state instrument, either small or large, we must lay down all 
of them as co-causes ; since without these a state could not 
exist, nor yet statesmanship. But on the other hand we will 
not lay down any one of these as the work 23 of kingship. 

Soc. jun. We will not. 

Guest. And yet we are attempting to do a difficult thing, in 
separating this genus from the rest. 24 For if it appears that 
he, who says that whatever exists is an instrument of some 
one thing, says'Hvhat is credible , 25 still on the other hand let 
us say that there is this thing different from the possessions 
in a state. 

# Soc. jun. What thing ? 

* Instead of ipyov the train of ideas seems to lead to upyavav. 

u I have translated, as if the Greek were ft n — doicu tiv tepqciwu* 
inrfead of 'oti—Sokuv tipi)Ktvai. For whatever Stalbaum may assert to i 
the contrary, tlwoura mu&t have either the positive article before it* or 
the indefinite pronoun after it. To meet the difficulty in the syntax, 
‘Stephens suggested con for on. Ast would insert del before dowTv, bat 
Stalbaum, dvayte tj after vt Qav6v. ' 

* If I have restored correctly the preceding sentence, we ^ must read 

here fywg « Ivat for U, or else omit & entirely. 4 * " ' ' * 
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Guest it is atffc having this vary power* 17 For that 
thing is not put together like an instrument, as a cause of pro- 
duction, but for the safety of that which is fabricated . 97 

Soc.jun. What kind of tiling ? 

Overt. That thing, which being worked op from materials 
dry and moist, 28 and exposed to fire, and without fire, 88 is a 
species of varied kind, which we call by one appellation, a 
vessel; and though it i9 a numerous 29 species, it does not I 
think belong 80 at all to the science we are seeking, 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. Of these possessions, there is another and third 
species very numerous to be looked mto, Wing on land and 
in the water, and raucli-wandering ami not -wandering, and 
honourable and dishonourable ; but possessing one name, be- 
cause the whole of it exists for the sake of a certain sitting, 
as becoming always a seat for something. 

Soc.jun . ,What kind of tiling is it ? 

Guest We call it a vehicle, a thing not at all the work 
Of the statesman's science, but rather more of the carpenter, 
potter, and brass-founder. 

[28.] Soc.jun. I understand. 

Guest. What of the fourth (species) ? Must we speak of 
one different from these, in which the most of the things for- 
merly mentioned are contained; every kind of dress, the greater 
part of arms, and all walls, such as arc thrown round, of 
earth or stone, and ten thousand other things. And since all 
these are constructed for the sake of a protection, the whole 
may .most justly be called a defence ; and may, for the moat 
part, be considered much more the work of the architect, and 
more rightly 31 of the weaver, than of the statesman. 

** Instead of wg the tram of ideas leads to 1 0 y\ 14 Which is— M For 
there is evidently required an answer to the prec tfding question. « 

v — gr Herejigam I scarcely perceive what Plato means to say. 

» — » The words cat Ifiirvpoig teal dirupoig arc omitted by the three 
MSS. of the same family, considered by Stalbaum as the best ; who, after 
describing the passage as w rot< bedly corrupt, attempts to amend it by 
reading iravrobairbvTlSog ipyaadev IpyaXttov xai ayyuov , ft £i) fup xXfaet 
irpoefveyytfuBa. 

* What can be the meaning of <rv%vbv here, without a more specific < 
enumeration t 

r * If the species did not bear upon the searched for science, what could 
fywe led Plato to allude to it ? 

41 Stalbaum, who seems quite enamoured of the intolerable tautology 
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^c.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest, Are we willing to rank in the fifth place the arts of 
adorning and paintirig, and such as making use of it (paining) 
and music, finish as imitations, fabricated for our pleasure, 
and which may be justly comprehended in one name? 

Soc.jun. In what name? 

Guest. They may be surely denominated amusement 

Soc.jun . Ilow not? 

Guest. This one name then will suit, when pronounced, 
with all these : for not one of these things is done through 
seriousness, hut all for the sake of amusement 

Soc.jun. This too I nearly understand. 

Guest. But that, which prepares for all these materials 
bodies, out of which and in which, whatever arts have now 
been mentioned, manufacture (something),'* 2 shall we not place 
as a sixth all-various species, the offspring of many other arts. 

Soc.jun. Of what (art) are you speaking? 

Guest. 33 That (which furnishe*) gold and silver, and other 
substances found as metals, and whatever the art of felling 
trees, and the whole of the clipping art, furnishes to the car- 
penter, and the knitting art, and still further that which barks 
trees, and takes off' the skins of living animals, [the currier’s 
art,] 34 and all such (art*) as are conversant with things of 
this kind, and such as working on corks, and papyrus-reeds, 
and withies, furnish the means of manufacturing from genera, 
not put together, species that arc put together. The whole of 
this let us call the first-born possession of man, without any 
putting together, and by no means the work of the science of 
kingship. 

Soc.jun. Right. 

Guest. The possession of nutriment, and of such things as 
when mingled with the body possess a certain power, by their 

in iroWtp paWov and 6pB6r(pov, was not aw arc that Ficinus has properly 
omitted 6p96rtpov t winch is* evidently a pi. of iraWy fiaWov. 
w To picseno the syntax, wc must insert n attei dt)fiiovpyov ui. 

The whole ot this pa&wige was found m a better state in theMfi. 
used by Ficinus, than in any other collated subsequently ; as is evident 
from his version : “ Earn, quae aurum et argentum ejeteraque metallic 
terras eruta visceribus, pra»parat; item, quae silvas incidit, qua tondet, 
qua ex his construit ahqmd, qu.e plicat atque contexit, a m quae cortices , 
arborum, sivo quse animahum pelles circumcidit et polit" 

H Stalbaum considers ffcvroTopurj as an mterpolation* 
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parts, to be •subservient to the parts of the body, we must 
rank in the seventh place, by calling it altogether our nurse, 
unless tve have some ofher better name to give. However, 
we will place the whole of this under agriculture, hunting, 
exercise, medicine, and cooking, and attribute it to these arts 
more properly than to the science of the statesman. 

[29.] Sor.jun : IIow not? 

Guest Nearly then all, whatsoever is connected with posses- 
sion, with the exception o i tame animals, has I think been men- 
tioned in these seven genera. But consider. For it was most 
just that the species (called) first-born should be placed first ; 
and after this, instrument, vessel, vehicle, protection, amuse- 
ment, and cattle.* 5 But if any tiling of no great consequence 
has escaped Ub, which it is possible to suit only (with diffi- 
culty) 36 to some one of these, we omit it ; such as the idea of 
coin, of seals, and of every thing bearing a mark. For these 
things have not in themselves a genus much in common; but 
some will agree as regards ornament, others as rcgaids instru- 
ments, drawn (into the discussion) indeed with violence, but 
nevertheless completely. But the tending of herds, as pre- 
viously divided, will appear to have coinpiehended the whole 
possession of tame animals with the exception of slaves. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest The genus of slaves and of ail servants reifiains ; 
amongst whom I conjecture will become apparent those, who 
engaged in the very thing woven, J7 contend with the king in 
the same manner as those above, that are engaged in knitting, 
and in wool-combmg, and in such other arts as wojhen men- 
tioned, did with the weavers. But all the rest, spoken of as 
co-causes, have, together with the works just now mentioned, 

So Taj lor translates Qpepna, ’whicli is literally ** a nursling.” Stal- 
bttttm 8ays the word is hme tak<n atlivclj, as yti uvrjpa is in' the Sophist, 
266, D § 112. But iiuuns derived fiom tht perfect passive of a verb, 
could never have an aetive meaning Si Idem mat her wished to read 
Tpoitrijp for Qpkpfia, and Ast|0p£7rrtjcoi/. They ought rather to have altered 
Tpoffo just before into Qpipjia 

18 So Stalbaum, by reading poyig for /iiya, which is omitted not only 
in hit three best MSS , but by Fitinus likewise • 

* This, says Ast, is to be explained by what the author states subse- 
quently in p. 308, D., } 46, where the science of the king is compared 
with that of the weaver, 
volt, au t » 
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been done away with , 38 and separated from the •action of the 
king and statesman. 

Soc. jun . So they seem. 

Guest. Come then, let us approach nearer, and consider 
the rest, that we may perceive them more firmly. 

Soc. jun . It is requisite (to do so). 

Guest We shall find then that the greatest servants* so 
far as we can sec from those here, arc in a pursuit* and 
under circumstances the very contrary to what we have 
suspected. 

Sor. jun . Who are they ? 

Guest. They who are purchased, and in this manner be- 
come a propel *y ; whom, beyond all controversy, we may call 
slaves and laying the leist claim to the kingly science. 

Soc. jun . How not ' 

Guest. But what shall we say of those free-born persons, who 
willingly put themselves to miimteimg to the parties 39 men- 
tioned just now, and by conveying tin* produce of agriculture, 
and of other arts, to each other, and 40 by equalizing the pos- 
session and value of articles , 40 do some at (home) markets, and 
others by going from state to state, by *ea and laud exchange 
com against other things, or itself agiinst itself, (whom we 
have called money-changers, slup-ow neis, and hucksters,) will 
these contend for any part of the statesman’* science ? 

Soc. jun. Pei haps some of the foreign merchants will. 

Gut st. And jet we shall never find those, who for wages 
most readily become servants to all pin-sons, laying any claim 
to the science of a king. 

Soc. jun. For how should we ? 

Guest. What then (shall we say) of those, that do Such 
mini storings foi on each occasion. 

Soc. jun. Of what and whom are you speaking? 

w Instead of ai'i/\<ui»rai St ilbaum sa>b it weie easy to read dpyfiifvtm, 
“done away with ” but the alteration is not ncitsaary. Ficitnis has 
*• scjuncti atqu< discnti,” b) an hcndvadis, from which it is difficult to 
, ascertain more than that his MS did not laud avrjkuvra i. Perhaps 
dvaXkkvvrai, “ loosened ” 

• Instead of taking rolc—prjOettriv as dependent oti vmiperuc$p 9 Stll- 
baum would read otrot ovv rote— prjQ&yxnv, 1. e. “ as many as together 
with those mentioned — ” 

40 — w Such is perhaps the moaning of aWovvrec, in the lftngttCg* of 
commerce, that equalizes the pioducts of different climes. 
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Qm& 1 apeak of the tribe of herald*, 41 and of those who 
become accomplished in the art of writing, 42 and often act as 
ministers, and certain other persona, who have very great 
talents for some other and many kinds of business connected 
with pnblic offices. What shall we say of these ? 

Soc.jun , What you have said just now, that they are min- 
isters, but no rulers in states. 

Guest. But surely 43 1 was not, I think, seeing a vision, 43 
when I said that in this way, perchance, would be seen those 
strenuously contending for the science of a statesman. And 
yet it would seem to be very absurd to seek after these in any 
ministering portion. 

Soc.jun . Very much so, indeed 

Guest. Let us then approach still nearer to those who have 
not been as jet examined. Now these are such as possess a 
certain portion of ministering science relating to divination. 
For they are held to be the interpreters of gods to men. 

Soc.jun. The) are. 

Guest. The genus too of priests, as the law says, knows how 
gifts should be offered by us through sacrifices to the gods, 
agreeably to them ; and how we should request of them by 
prayer the possession of good things. Now both these are 
parts of the ministering art. 

[30.] Sot. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. Now then w e seem to me to touch, as it were, upon 
some foot-print of the object to which we are on the road. 
For the figure of priests and prophets is replete with pru- 

41 The persons alluded to would be now called “ diplomatists/* as is 
evident from the Hipping Mujoi , where tho Pantologist oi his day is said 
to have been frequently emplojc d in that character. 

48 As the art of writing wa*. m anciont tunes known only to a few, such 
persons became of ncusmty the men ot oilue and* consignation m the 
state; just as no man will ever become tho prime minister of England, 
unless he can figuie us a debitor. For though neatly esery body can 
read and write, yet few can open a debate with a long speech, and fewer 
Still close it with a reply the different arguments urged on the opposite 
Side. The persons to whom Plato alludes were called Tpafifiari 1%, at 
*YiroypaiiftaT6tG* i. c. “ Secretaries,’* or “ Undersecretaries ; ” who, saya 
Aristophanes m Hie Frogs, 1095, while they amuse the people with 
monkey-trir ks, pick their pockets. Stalbaum refers here to Bocrkh’s 
CBponom. Athen. i. p 198, and Sthoemann. de Comit p. 318. 

4i — ° In the place of the words between the figures Fiunus bos 
merely,. “ Baud ab» re— 1 ” ^ o 
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dence, and obtains a reputation for respect through the great- 
ness of the matters in their hands ; so that in Egypt it is not 
permitted for a king to govern without the sacerdotal science ; 
and should any one previously of another genus 44 of men be- 
come by violence (the king), he is afterwards compelled to be 
Initiated in the mysteries of this genus. 45 Further still among 
the Greeks, one may find in many places that the greatest 
sacrifices relating to matters of this kind are imposed upon 
the greatest offices ; and wlmt J assert is shown particularly 
among you. For to him who is chosen by lot the king here, 46 
they say that of all the ancient sacuficcs, those held in the 
highest veneration and most peculiar to the country are 
assigned. 

Soc, jun. Entirely so. 

Gue\t. We must tlu n consider these kings chosen by lot, 
together with the priests, and their ministers, and a certain 
other *ery numerous ciovvd, wliuli has just now become 
manifest to us, apart from those previously mentioned. 

Soc. jun. Of whom arc you speaking ? 

Guest . Of certain very strange persons. 

Sor. jun. Why so ? 

Guest . As 1 was just now speculating, their genus appeared 
to me to bo all kind*. 47 For many men resemble lions and 
centaurs, atul other things of this kind ; and very many are 
similar to satyrs, and to weak and veisulilc wild beasts. They 
likewise rapidly change their fonns and their power into each 
other. 47 And indeed, Socrates, I appear to myself to have 
just now peiccived these men foi the first time. 

Sor, ^/rt.^Speak ; for you seem to &ee something strange. 

Guest, I do; for what i& strange is the result of ignorance 


44 The modem name is “ < ast< •still found in Ilmdostan ; where have 
been prebtrvid not a 1< a of tin customs ot jLgypi. 

46 Ficiniib his, v iuit uppiais uquibitc to complete the sense, “ nt rex 
donique sit et saicrdos ” 

44 The second art lion at Athpns a\.w called “the king,” and hadeo$- 
fozancp o\cr the puncipal l ch^ious festi\ ils 

47 — 47 With thib pabb.ure m Plato may bt compared that mShakepeare, 
where Hamlet tlius amuses himself at the expense of Polonius. “ Ham, Do 
you see yonder cloud that in almost in the shape of a camel ? Pot, By the 
moss, and it is like a camel, indeed. Ham. Methinks it is like a weu& 
Pot. It is backed like a weasel. Ham. Or like a whole. Pol. Very Ifiw 
a whale.' 1 
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in the case? of all. 49 And I myself just now suffered the 
very same thing : for I was suddenly involved in doubt on 
seeing the dancing-troop 49 relating to state affairs. 

Soc.jun . Of what kind ? * 

Guest. The greatest wizard of all the wise, 80 and the most 
skilled in this art ; who must be separated from the really ex- 
isting statesmen and kings, although it is very difficult so to 
separate him, if we are about to see clearly the object of our 
search. 

Soc.jun. We must not give up this, at least. 

Guest. Not, indeed, according to my opinion : hut tell me 
this. 

[31.] Soc.jun. What? 

Guest. Is not a monarchy one of the" forms of state-rule ? 

Soc.jun . It is. 

Guest. And after a monarchy one would, I think, speak of 
an oligarchy. 

Soc. jun. IIow not ? 

Guest. But is not the rule of the many called by the name 
of a democracy, a third form of state-polity ? 

Soc.jun. Entirely m>. 

Guest. Do not these being three become after a manner five, 
by two producing from themselves two other names in addi- 
tion to their own ? 

Soc.jun. What ? 

Guest. They who look to the violent and the voluntary, to 
poverty and wealth, to law and lawlessness, which take place 
in them, give a twofold division to each one of She two, and 
call monarchy, as exhibiting two species, by two names, one 
tyranny, the other royalty. 

Soc.jun. How not? 

• 

44 So Johnson said that wonder was the effect of novelty upon ig- 
norance. 

44 By no process of thinking and wnting correctly could a single person 
be called “a danciug-trcfcp.” He might indeed he called the loader o# 
sucty a troop. Hence it is evident that Plato wrote not x°P^ v hut 

is the correct reading found in six MSS., in lieu of ooQujribv . 
Whfch’ Stalbaum says was altered by benbes, who did not perceive the 
ridicule which Plato was throwing on the Sophist, whom Stalbaum 
should have seen the author had not here, and could not have had, in hu» 
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Guest. But the state ever governed by a few, (we call) an 
aristocracy and an oligarchy. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. But of a democracy, whether the people govern the 
rich violently, or with their consent, and whether they strictly 
guard the laws or not, no one is ever accustomed to change 
the name at all. 

Soc.jun . True. 

Guest What then ? Do we think that any one of these 
state-polities is right, thus hounded by these definitions, such 
as by one, and a few, and a many, and by wealth and poverty, 
by the violent and the voluntary, 51 and happening to exist 51 
by statutes and without laws ? 

Soc.jun . What should hinder? 

Guest. Consider more attentively, following me by this 
road. 

Soc. jun. What road ? 

Guest Shall we abide by what was asserted at first, or 
shall we dissent from it? 

Soc.jun. To what assertion are you alluding? 

Guest I think we said that a regal government was one 
of the sciences. 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest Yet not of those taken together as a whole; but 
we selected it from the other sciences, as something judicial 
and presiding. . 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest A»id from the presiding science (we selected) one 
part, as belonging to inanimate acts, and the other as belong- 
ing to animals. And dividing after this fashion, we have 
arrived thus far, not forgetful of science, but unable to de- 
termine with sufficient accuracy what science is. 

Soc.jun . You say rightly. 

Guest Do we then understand this very thing, that the 
definition must be respecting them , 52 no^(ns regards) the few, 

51 — 51 The words Kvfj.ftaivovvav yiyvnrOat are omitted by Ficimis, and, 
after him, of course, by Taylor. 

** I confess I cannot understand irepi avrwv. For aurwv can hardly 
be referred to the forms of government ; and if it could, the words mpi 
aMv should be placed between rbv and opov, as in Ficinus, “ |psoruixi 
determinatiouem descrip tionemque; ” whose " secundum paucos” shows 
that he probably found in his MS. ov tear* iXiyovc in lieu of ovk dXtjrovf, 
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nor the mtfdy, nor the voluntary or involuntary, nor poverty 
or wealth, but (as regards) a certain science, . if we follow 
what has been formerly detailed ? 

[82-] Soc.jun . It is impossible, indeed, not to do this. - 

Guest We must of necessity then consider now this ; in 
which of these does the science respecting the government 
of men happen to exist, being nearly 53 the greatest and most 
difficult 53 to obtain. For it is requisite to inspect it, that we 
may perceive who are the parties we must take away from a 
prudent king, who lay claim to be statesmen, and persuade 
the multitude (of it), and yet are so not at all. 

Soc.jun . We must do so, as the reasoning has previously 
told us. 

Guest Does it then appear to you that the mass in a city 
is able to acquire this science ? 

Soc.jun . IIow can they ? 

Guest But in a city of a thousand men, is it possible for a 
hundred, or even fifty, to acquire it .sufficiently ? 

Soc. jun . It would be them the most easy of all arts. For 
we know that among a thousand men there could not be 
found so many tip?1up draught -players as compared with 
those in the rest of Greece, much less kings. For, according 
to our forqier reasoning, we must call him, who possesses 
the science of a king, whether lie governs or not, a regal 
character. 

Guest You have very properly reminded me. And I think 
it follows from this, that a right government, when it exists 
rightly, ought to be investigated as about one pepon, 54 or two, 
or M altogether about a few. 

Soc.jun. IIow not ? 

Guest And we must hold, as we think now, that these 
exercise rule according to a certain art, Whether they govern 
the willing or the unwilling, whether according to statutes or 
without statutes, and whether they are rich or poor. For we 

M — M This, which is the natural order of ideas, is properly fountain 
Ficinus, “ comparntu maxima— atque diificillima.” the common order, 
XaXtTnoTCLTtjc cat juyitmic, is supported however by Repub. viii. p. 
551, C. 

* So Ficinus has “ unum vel duo vcl paucos,” which shows that his 
MS. read iva rtva 4 Ho 4— dXtyovQ instead of xai Mo icai . On the con- 
fusion of 4 and cat, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 112. 
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have considered those os not the less physicians, whether 
they cure us, willing or unwilling, by cutting, or burning, or 
applying any other pain ; and whether according to written 
rules or not, and whether they are themselves poor or rich. 
In all (these cases) we say that they are no less physicians, so 
long as they stand over (the patient) 55 according to art, 56 purg- 
ing or some other way attenuating (the body), or in causing 
(it) to increase, and so long as, for the good of‘ the body 
alone, they bring it from a worse to a better state, and by at- 
tending preserve each 57 (body) attended to. After this man- 
ner, and in no other, as I think, we will lay down that the 
definition of the medicinal or any other rule is lightly made. 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

[33.] Guest. It is necessary then, as it seems, that of poli- 
ties that must be pre-eminently correct, and the only polity, 
in which the governors are found to possess science truly, and 
not in appearance merely ; whether they rule according to laws 
or without laws, over the willing or the unwilling, and are 
themselves poor or rich. For not one of these things must 
we consider at all, as regards any rectitude (of government). 

Soc.juu. Beautifully (said). 

Guest. And whether they purge the state to its good, by 
putting to death or banishing certain persons ; or by sending 
out colonies some where, like a swarm of bees, they reduce it to 
a leas size ; or whether by introducing some others from abroad 
they make citizens of them, and thus increase its size, so long as 
by making use of science and justice, they preserve it, and cause 
it to the utn^t of their power to pass from a worse condition 
to a better one, then, and according to such limits, must we 
speak of a polity as alone rightly existing. But we must say that 
such others, as wo have mentioned, are not genuine, nor do 
they in reality exist ; M but that those, which we call well- 
regulated, imitate this for the better, the others for the worse. 1 * 8 

w This word is graphically applied here to *a physician standing over 

bed of the patient. t 

*• Stalbaum says that tho generality of translators have considered 
rk%vV 115 fiiwcmcd by hrKrrarovvTte, instead of taking it as the dative 
of tho manner. Ficinus has however, “ arte — president.” 

u I have adopted sKatrra (i. e. trutfiara), found in one MS., in lieu. of 
tfffcurroi, which is superfluous here as applied to the physicians. . 

M — m The version of Ficinus exhibits here a remarkable variation frefya 
the Greek text of Stalbaum, which is m&dc up in part-from thecoryecturei 
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Soc. jyn. The other points, O guest, appear to have been . 
stated with moderation : but that it is requisite ft9 to govern 
without laws, has been stated as a thing rather harsh to hear. 

Guest You have anticipated me a little, Socrates, by your 
question. For I was about to ask you, whether you admit all 
these points, or whether you find any difficulty in any matter 
that has been stated. It is however evident, that we now 
wish to discuss the point respecting the rectitude of those, 
who govern without laws. 

Soc.jun . How not ? 

Guest After a certain manner it is evident that legislation 
is a part of the science of a king: but it is best, not for the 
laws to prevail , 00 but for a man, who has with prudence the 
power of* a king. Do you know in what way ? 

Soc. ju //. In wlmt way do you mean ? 

Guest Because the law cannot, by comprehending that 
which is the best and most accurately just in all cases, at the 
same time ordain what is the best. For the inequalities of 
men and their actions, and the fact that not a single atom, so 
to say, of human affairs, enjoys a state of rest, do not permit 
any art whatever to exhibit in any ease any thing simple 
(without exception) respecting all matters and through all 
time. Shall we admit this ? 

Soc.jun. IIovv not? 

Guest And yet wc see the law tending nearly to this very 
point; and, like a certain self-willed and ignorant man, it 
does not suffer any person to do any tiling contrary to its own 
orders, nor to put a question, not even should 301 nothing new 
happen to be in some case 01 better as compared with the de- 
cree 01 it had ordained. 

of Heindorf and his own, ‘‘Sod cas, quie hanc imitaptur, libentor laudamus, 
quasi facile ad meliora lenqentes ; alms vvro contra vitupcramus, tunquam 
imitatione mulorum ad doteriora prodivos.” 

68 Instead of 8t?v, which Stalbauni absurdly endeavours to defend, Ast 
suggested tivai, 10 which ho was probably led by Fici nils’ version, 
u guhernationcm sine gibus root am esse posse ; ” from whence I wagld 
rather elicit, avtv vopiav tivai tv up\kiv 

This was a Pythagorean doctrine. Compare The Laws, ix. p, 875, 
C. So says Stulb., who refers to Valokcnaer on Hcrodot. iii. 38. 

«i — .*1 Stalbaum translates irapd tov \6yov “ pnetor opinioncm.” But 
X6yo c Is “ reason,” not “ opinion.” And if it ever did mean 44 opinion,” 
U, could not do so here, where it is followed by '6v u vo/iof Intra&v. For 
the law can never ordain an opinion, only a fact. . 
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Soc.jun. True. For the law does really so, as you have just 
now said, to each of us. 

Guest Is it not then impossible for that, which is tinder all 
cases simple, to do well in cases which are never at any time 
simple ? 

Soc. jun. It appears so nearly. 

[34.] Guest Why then is it necessary to lay down laws? 
since law is not a thing of the greatest rectitude. Of this wo 
must inquire the cause. 

Soc.jun : How not? 

Guest Are there not then amongst us, as in other cities 
likewise, certain exercises of men collected together for the 
sake of competition relating to running, or something else? 

Soc.jun. Yes. There arc very many. 

Guest Come then, let us again recall to our memory the 
orders of those, who practise scientifically exercises in meet- 
ings 02 of this kind. 

Soc.jun . What is this ? 03 

Guest. They do not conceive it is requisite to be very fine 
in ordering, according to each individual, what is suited to the 
body of each ; but think more stupidly, 04 that they ought to 
make their arrangements of wliat benefits the body, suited to 
the majority of circumstances and persons. 

Soc. jun. Excellent. 

Guest On which account assigning now 05 equal labours to 
persons collected together, they urge them on together, and 
stop them together in the race, and wrestling, and all the 
labours of thW>ody. 

Soc.jun. Such is the fact. 

Guest Let us hold then, that the legislator who would pre- 
side over his herds 00 in matters of justice, and their contracts 

* 

w 1 have translated as if the Greek were dyqnaie, not dpxaX c, which, is 
manifestly absurd. Stalbaum suggests dyk\ai£. But as laws were made 
in the dyopd, and gymnastic exercises took place there likewise, a word 
is required suited at once to the arena of law and of gymnastics. Besides, 
itudyopaXc there is an allusion to the mention of a(fpou> v dv9pu>wutv. For 
Hesychius explains 'Ayopd by aOpotafia. 

•* The question rb rruiov seems strange, thus following hriraZiic. 

u Instead of iraxurtpov Plato evidently wrote 7r ax&repoi, opposed to 
Xtirrovpyiiv : and so too shortly afterwards, vaxiirepoc wv instead of 
iraxvrtpuic. 

• To avoid the unmeaning “ now,” Stalbaum would read dro&ratrrcs. 

• Although Ficinus renders raimv dyeXcuc “ suis gregibus,” yetitis 
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with each other, will* never be sufficient for all collectively, by 
accurately enjoining upon each individual what is fitting. 

Soc.jun . This is likely. 

Guest . But I think he will establish laws suited to the 
majority of persons and circumstances, and somehow thus in 
a more stupid way for each, delivering them in writings, and 
in an unwritten (form ), 67 and legislating according to the 
customs of the country. 

Soc.jun . Right. 

Guest. Right indeed. For how, Socrates, can any one be 
so all-sufficient as. by sitting near fiH through the whole of life, 
to enjoin accurately wlmt is adapted to each ? Since, although 
any one soever of those who possess the science of a king 
could, I think, do this, he would scarcely impose on himself 
impediments, by writing down the so-called laws. 

Soc. jun . (So it appears,) O guest, from what has been 
now said. 

Guest. And still more, C) thou best one, from what will be said. 

Soc.jun . What is that? 

Guest. Of this kind. For let us thus say to ourselves. 

no where stated that the legislator has, like a king, a herd of his own. 
And were the fact otherwise, yet raitnv could not he found in prose for 
raiQ. Opportunely then do the three oldest MSS. oiler racriv, without 
an accent; a proof of the reading being corrupt. Plato wrote, I suspect, 
tiiirotnv, which would be in MSS. viromv. For thus errors constantly 
arise from the loss or confusion of letters indicative of numerals, as I 
have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223, and 329 ; and to the passages 
corrected there hy myself, Ilenlley, Person, Kidd, and Dobrec, I could 
now add full twenty more, where all the modern cditoi'.f*hftve, like Stal- 
baura here, been utterly in the dark. With respect to v, thus written for 
j3, see Bast in Paljeogruph. (ircec. p. 218, and Wellavcr on Eumen. 115, 
who has stolen there an emendation of mine. 

* T The words Kai tv ypafifiacr tv diro^ivove k ai ty dypctppdrotc narpioie 
U Weai vofioOtru/v Stulbivim thus paraphrases, misled, it would seem, as 
Stephens was likewise, by Ficinus — “ Et scriptis leges promulgans et 
secundum mores et instituta littcris qnidem non consignata, sed tamen 
patria, leges sanciens— *” observing that Woe here, as in Critios, p. 121, 
B., the sAme as vo/iof. Had he remembered that the laws, which Py^ia- 
goras gave his disciples, were unwritten, he would have seen to what is 
to be referred the expression iv itypapparoiQ. 

" 1 cannot understand irapaicaOiiptvoc thus written by itself. Ficinus 9 
has “seduhwque assidere cuiquc.” But even thus the passage is not 
complete. The place where the lawgiver is supposed to sit should be 
/mentioned. There is a lacuna here, which it would not be difficult to 
supply by the aid of JSschylus and Aristophanes. 
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Would not a physician, or any teacher 'of gymnastics, being 
about to travel, and to be absent as he fancied from those 
under his care for a long time, and thinking that those en- 
gaged in exercises, or sick, would not remember his precepts, 
be willing to write something to refresh their memory ? Or 
how (would he act) ? 

Soc. jun . In this way. 

Guest . But what, if the physician, having been abroad a 
less time than he expected, should come back, would he not 
<Jare to suggest certain other things besides those contained 
in his writings, other circumstances occurring more favourable 
for the sick, through winds, or any tiling else of those that are 
wont to take place from Zeus (the air), contrary to expecta- 
tion ? Would lie think that he ought to persevere in not going 
out of his old injunctions, and neither himself order other 
things, nor dare to do to the sick man things different from 
what had been written, as if these were medicinal and salubri- 
ous, but those of a different kind noxious, and not according 
to art ? Or rather, would not every thing of this kind, occur- 
ring according to science and true art, in all matters become 
altogether the. greatest ridicule of such injunctions? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest But shall not he, who writes down what is just and 
unjust, beautiful and base, good and evil, and who establishes 
unwritten laws for the herds of human beings who live in 
cities, in each *’ 9 according to the laws of those who have 
written them, — whether he conics himself (back ) 70 after hav- 
ing written (^>vs) contrary to art, or some other like him, be 
permitted to enjoin things different from these ? Or, would 
not this interdiction appear to be in reality no less ridiculous 
than the former ? 

Soc. jun. Ilownot? 

[35.] Guest I)o you know then the language Spoken by 
. the multitude respecting such a thing ? t 

Soc. jun. I have it not at present in my mind. 

0 * 

w The words “in each,'* which arc hero manifestly absurd, St&lbaum 
c vainly, as usual, attempts to defend. For he did not know that Plato in- . 
sorted them between rwv and ypa\)/dvr a»v, understanding irdXm. They 
are omitted by Ficinus entirely. 

n Ficinus renders d^tKi/rai “ redeat,” which shows that, he found In 
his MS. Aflmirai ail. 
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Quest .And yet it is very specious. For they say that* if 
any one knows of laws better than those of their ancestors, 
such a person should, after persuading his own state, become 
a legislator ; otherwise not. 

Soc.jun . I)o they not then (say) rightly? 

Guest Perhaps so. But if any one should* not by persua- 
sion, force on the better, what would be the name of this 
violence ? Do not however (say) a word, but previously re- 
specting the former. 

Soc. jun. What do you mean ? 

Guest Should some one, not by persuading a person under 
a physician, but by possessing his art correctly, compel a boy, 
or a man, or a woman, contrary to prescriptions, to do that 
which is better, what will be the name of this violence? 
Ought it not to be called rather any thing than some 71 mis- 
chievous transgression of art? And is il not for 11s to say, 
that every thing (has happened 72 ) to the compelled person, 
rather than that lie; lias suffered any thing mischievous and 
without art from the compelling physicians? 

Soc.jun . You speak most true. 

Guest But what is that error called by us, whicli is con- 
trary to the statesman’s art ? Must it not be the base, evil, 
and unjust ? 

Soc. jun . Entirely so. 

Guest. Of those, who have been forced to act contrary to 
the written precepts, and the customs of the country, more 
justly, better, and more beautifully than before, come, (tell 
me,) 73 (can any one), unless he is about to lie the most 
ridiculous of all men, (pronounce) a disapprobation of such 
violence done to such persons? Must it not be said 73 rather 

71 Stalbaum endeavours absurdly to defend ctudprtjpa, t 6 vooiodtg, 
where Stephens correctly suggested dfAdprrjpd rt— 
n The word necessary lor the sense Fieiuus has supplied by his u con - 
tiffisse riiccndnm,” from which, one would suspect that ho found in his 
MS. irdvra opOiug tv iritrtiv eiirtiv 'htti. For tv ireottv has been simi- 
larly corrupted in the passages corrected by myself in Poppo’s Prolegom. 
p. 148. 

7 *~ 71 In translating this passage, where only a Stalbaum would at- 
tempt to defend the want of connexion in the syntax, I have put into 
English what I suspect Plato wrote to this effect, in Greek— 0fp«, t6v 
r&v rotovrutv ipdyop dv ng mpi riig roiaurijC /3 iag Ipoiri, d fitXXei — - 
1 raVra F aimf paWov Xtnrtiv braaror*, wc, rrXijv aio\pd — inste'*' 1 * f 
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by him on each occasion, that they, who have begn forced, 
have suffered at the hands of the forcing party every thing, 
except what is base, unjust, and evil? 

Soc.jun. You speak most true. 

Guest. But if he who forces is rich, will the acts done 
forcibly by him be just, but, if he is poor, unjust? Or, 
whether a person persuades or does not persuade, (whether) 
rich or poor, and (whether) according or contrary to written 
statutes, he does what is useful, must this be the definition 
the most true on all sides of the correct Administration of a 
state, by which 74 a wise and good man will (well) administer 
the interests of those under his charge ; just as a pilot watches 
over whatever happens to conduce to the welfare of the vessel 
and crew; and not by laying down written orders, but by 
making his skill a law, he preserves his fellow -sailors. And 
thus, 7a [after this very same manner,] 7 '*’ will an upright polity 
be produced by those who are able to govern thus, by ex- 
hibiting a strength of skill superior to the laws. And indeed 
in the case of prudent rulers there will be no error, let them 
do every thing ; as long as they observe this one great maxim, 
to distribute ever with intellect and art to those in the state 
what is the most just, to keep them such as they are, and to 
finish by rendering them, as far as possible, better instead of 
worse. 

Soc.jun . It is not possible to say the contrary to what has 
been now asserted. 

Guest. Nor yet against those to say even a word. 

[36.] Soq^jun. Of what are you speaking? 

Guest. That no mob of any persons whatever can receive 
this kind of science, and bo able to administer with intellect 
a state, but that wc must seek for a correct polity amongst 
a small number, and a few, and one person ; 7G and that we 
must lay down other polities as imitations, as we observed a 
little before, some for the better, and some for the worse. 

ropvrwv au l/wyov— jfttnc, dp’, *< /dXXei — ira^ra ahrSt jiaXXov*— 
irXtfV «c ~ 

T4 Stalb. with Stcph. considers ov governed by card understood. But 
as two MSS. read tv, perhaps Plato wrote Iv <£ ifl— 

These words are an intolerable tautology after oftrw, “ thuB.” 

* Ficinus has, " apud ununt vel paucissimos," which mokes a for 
better sense. 
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Soc.jqn. How and why say you this ? For I did not under* 
stand just now forsooth 77 the remark respecting imitations. 

Guest, Truly it were not a stupid act for a person, after 
starting an argument of this kind, to lay it down there, 78 and 
not, by going through it, to show the error which at present 
exists about it. 

Soc, jun. What error ? 

Guest. It is meet to search into a thing of such a kind 
as 79 is not very usual, nor easy to perceive ; but at the same 
time we must endeavour to apprehend it. For, come, since 
the polity of which we have spoken is the only correct one, 
you know that other polities ought to be thus 80 preserved, 
while they use the institutions of this, and do what was just 
now praised, though it is not most right ? 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest. That no one of those in the city dare to do any 
thing contrary to the laws ; and that he whodares, shall gay the 
forfeit by death, and all the extreme of punishments. 81 This 
too is most right and beautiful, as a second thing; 82 nfter 
that some one slptll have first changed the just now said. 82 
But iu what manner that, which we have colled second, ex- 
ists, let us proceed to state. Shall we not ? 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

[37.] Guest. Let us then again return to the images, to 
which it is ever necessary to assimilate kingly rulers. 

77 In &pn tifjOev is an error, not as yet noticed by any editor ; but 
which it were not dillieult, perhaps to con ret. 

T# Stalbaum explains ai/rou by “ immediately,” a meaning that word 
never has. He should have suggested avrmc, rendered?* at ease.” See 
my Poppo's Prolegom. p. lil. 

Stalbaum has failed to notice that b has dropt out before ov, but is 
preserved by Ficimis, “ quod — ” 

90 Stalbaum says that “ thus ” is explained by the following expres- 
sion, ” do what was j ust,n ow praised.” I suspect however that oVrwg is 
a corruption of da itmq, for da irutc carries with it the, idea of a doubt. 

* L This alludes to the confiscation of property, and the prohibition of 
burial, which, as seen by the A jax and Antigone of Sophocles, was con- 
sidered the extreme^* punishment. 

m — fit This is a literal translation of the nonsense of the Greek text; 
which Stalbaum vainly endeavours to conceal by his version, 11 ubi quis 
mutaverit ac seposuerit primum illud, de quo mode dictum est ; ” which I* 
will leave for himself alone to understand, for nobody else can. Ficmus 
has, 44 primo natnque iu loco ponendum quod nunc est dictum,” us if he 
had found in his MS. ivuiif jjv Iq to irputrov iafitraOtrio v rb vbv Sq 
iflkv.' 
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Soc.jun . Of what kind? . 

Guest. The noble-mi uded pilot, and 83 the physician* who 
i$ of equal worth with many others . 83 Let us then, after 
moulding from these (two) a certain figure, contemplate it 

Soc.jun . Of what kind? 

Guest. Such a one, as if we all conceived that we are suf- 
fering the mo&t dreadful things from them. For such of us 
as either of them wish to sate, they do equally save ; 84 and 
such as they wish to injure, they injure by cutting and burn- 
ing, at the same time oideiing us to bring to them the means 
of expense, as a tubute, of which they spend on the sick 
little or even nothing ,* 1 hut they and t he. r domestics make Ube 
of the rest. And lastly, ree( iving money (as) wage's'* 1 * from 
either the kindred or some < neinies of the *bick man, they 
cause him to die. They too v\ lm have the command of a ves- 
sel, do ten thousand other tilings of tin- kind. 87 For after 
some plotting, when out at sea, tiny b*m* persons deserted, 
and, committing errors at set, hull them into the sea, aud 
do them other mischief . 87 If then, icllei ting on these matters. 


m — m Plato hrio alludes to the Homeric, — ’Iqrpoc y an ain)p rroWiop 
avraZioc a\\wr , ill IX \i 511 

•* I confibb I cannot understand luu* bpinuti, t //, wliuh Picuius has 
omitted I (ould haw* undcistood (»\o vptiov i ia(ru>^oi<nv, “ they save 
completely about to perish, 1 ’ m c vwm<, f// “ with a kind holing.” 

86 Ficinushfis ‘‘nihil nut pmim admodum— * His MS had therefore 
f rpiKpd — fj Kai ouhv t not icai otfn \ siuulii cuoi is to be (Oircifed 
similarly ui the passugi s quoted bj ht ilbaum. c my Poppu’a Prolcgom. 
p 114. 

w To avoid tlh <autolog\ we must omit fucrObi’, as Ficinus does, who 
liflb mciely “ pecunus au cptis ” 

87 — 87 If Plato alludtd, as I suspect lie did, to the story of Anon, 
against whom some sailors laid a plot and thaw hirn into the sea; and 
to that of Philuctetc s, apuiial whom th« (>i< t ks, alb png somt fault, loti 
him on a desert island, lie would hue wnttm, perhaps to this effect. 
“ For after some plotting, they do, win u out at i, throw persons into the 
water, or, alleging some fiult against tlnni, h iw tlu in dc soiled in shal- 
low places, aud do them, be>ond loimnon ills, a wrong ” For in tho 
ronc&iding words there is an allusion pc lliaps to the euei dote told by Plu- 
tarch in l)ion. § 5, respecting the tviaut of Syracuse bribing one Potha 
to murder Plato duuug lus vovage home ; or, it that weit not practicable, 
to sell him into slavery; which would be considered by a person like 
Plato, the vciy height ol wrong To arrive however at this sense, greater 
alterations would borequisite than an ordinary teholar would admit; who 
is therefore left to believe, if he will, that Plato wrote whit is found in the 
present text. 
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we should -enter into some consultation respecting them, (so 
that)®* we should no longer permit either of those arts to have 
an absolute control over slaves or the lree-born ; but that we 
should collect together an assembly consisting of ourselves or 
all the people, or the rich alone; and that it should be lawful 
for private indiv iriuah, and the re^t of the operatives, to bring 
together their opinions respecting sailing and diseases, as to 
what manner it is meet to use medicines, and medical in- 
struments* for those that are ill ; and moreover, (how to use) 
both the vessels themselves and nautical instruments for the 
requirements of vessels in case of danger during the voyage 
from winds and the sea and the meeting with pirates, and, 
if requisite, in fighting with long ships’ 40 against others of the 
like kind; and that, what shall have been decreed by the mul- 
titude on these points by lh< advice of physicians and pilots, 
or of other 00 unskilled individuals, persons should inscribe 
in triangular tables 01 and pillars, and laying down other un- 
written regulations, as the customs of the country, it should 
be necessary to naugatc vtsscls m all future timers according 
to this method, and to administer remedies to the sick. 

8oc,ju/t, You tune mentioned filings really very absurd. 

Giust. Further, that rulers of the people should be ap- 
pointed yearly, v\ hoi \ er may he chosen by lot from the rich 
or from all the pt ople ; and that the rulers so appointed 

• 

w To destiny the asyndeton m the protisisof llus long-winded sen- 
tence, of which, hu>s Slalbaum, tin* apndosis in to be lound a full page 
lower, it was nuicly ncussiiry to suppov, that ianrt hid ligje dtupl out 
between nwt and rowraiv, and that a little below ravru erfv hud been 
corrupted inth raura ib/ 

“ Amount the ancients, ships of war were long, those of commerce 
more round. 

00 Instead of dWinv, which, despite* what some scholais say about 
aXXoc heuig used ploona^uallv, nukes nonsuit hue, Plato wiote 
dXXw?, “ meiely,” a meaning on whah liuhnkni on Tumrus, Ovk dXXcuf 
vpovoil , and Toup on Longinus, § 7, have said all that is requisite 

91 The tablet called Kvpfiig had tlnce far cs forming a tuangle, lixed to 
a centro pole, railed th%d£<uv, and on each lace was laid, probably, > 
volume of Hie law* originally relating to religious matters, but subse- 
quently to civil likewise. Such tablets were onee lound in Christian 
churches ; and the priest, or rather some clem al assistant in the character 
of a canon or chorister, used to chant lrom it the Psalms, and to read the 
two Lessons of the morning or evening service, which were placed re- 
spectively on the three faces of the tablet. 

vou m. • 
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should rule according to the written regulations) like pilots 
over vessels and physicians over the sick. 

Soc.jnn . These things are still more harsh. 

[38. J Guest . Let us see now after this what follows. For 
when the year of each governor shall have expired, it will be 
necessary to appoint ^ tribunals of persons, taken either by a 
selection from the rich or from all the people by lot, and to brin^ 
the rulers before them and to pass their accounts, and for any 
one to accuse them for not having acted, during his year, the 
pilot, according to the written regulations, nor according to 
the old customs of their forefathers ; and for the very same 
things to take place in the case of those healing the sick ; and 
that whoever of them should he convicted, certain persons 
should fix what the parts must suffer (in person) or pay (in 
purse). 

Sor.jttn. Would not Ik*, who is ready of his own accord to 
be a ruler under such eirru instances, most justly suffer (in 
person) and pay (in purse) t 

Guest. Further still, it will lie necessary to make a law on 
all these points, that, if any one be proved to be seeking out the 
art relating to piloting and ships in general, or to health, and 
the truth of the physician's theory about winds, heat and 
cold, contrary to the written regulations, or devising 94 any 
thing whatever about affairs of this kind, he shall, in the 
first place, be called neither as one skilled in physicking or 
piloting, but a talker of matters on high, or some babbler; 
and that, in the next place, it shall be lawful for any one to 
write dov* .an indictment against him for lawlessness, 95 and to 

n Sttilb. has adopted KaOiaavrfc from two MS. He did not know that 
KaOisftv would he said of a judge ; Kalhnravai , of a tribunal. 

M Here and elsewhere the English phrase, answering to the Greek 
Tropd rti ypd/i/uira, is “ contrary to the statutes, made in that case and 
provided.” 

M After (ro(pi^ofin>oc, Fieinus seems to have foind in his MS. Kai 
tf* ddfTKtoe, as shown l>> his “ philosophetur et docent.” At all events, such 
c in idea is requisite on uerount of the subsequent “ corrupting.” 

9i The add. have ypa\pdpfrov tindytia ror fiov\6fitvov olf f&trnv iff 
Srf n £u*a<rr )piov. Here Ast was the first to object to olg ifcmP, as be- 
ing without syntax, and consequently without sense. But his proposed 
new reading, ol t&nnv, is, if possible, worse than the old one; while 
Stalbnum's notion that olg tbenv is an interpolation, arising from rbv 
0c v\ofuvov t may be safely left to its own refutation. Hod thebe scholars 
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bring hut* before some court of justice, as corrupting’ the 
younger, 96 and persuading the silly to put their hands to the 
arts of a pilot and a physician not according to the laws, and 
to rule self-willed over vessels and the sick ; and that if any one 
Bhall be found persuading either young or old men, contrary 
to the laws, anil the written reg nations, (it shall be lawful) 
to punish him with the extreme (of punishments). For 
no one 97 ought to be wiser than the laws ; nor on the other 
hand, 98 should any one be ignorant of the 'arts of medicine 
and of healing, nor of piloting and shipping, (according to) the 
written regulations and the customs laid down of the country ; 
for lie who wishes may learn. 11' then, Socrates, this should 
take place about the sciences we mentioned, and we should look 
into ai» 3 r portion of the general's art, and the whole of any 
kind of hunting, and of painting, or of imitation in general, 
and carpentry, aud the formation in general of instruments of 
any kind, and of agriculture, and the art relating to plants in 
general ; or, again, into the cart* of breeding horses, according 
to written regulations," and herds (if cattle of every kind, ami 
prophecy, and all the portion that the ministering art embraces, 
the playing at games of dice, the whole of arithmetic, (whe- 
ther) simple or (relating to) a plane, either in depth, or Hwift- 
ness; 100 '(if) redirecting all these things (it were) so done, 
what would appear produced accordin' to written regulations, 
and ndt according to art? 1 

remembered that a genitive of the crime, laid to the chnrgo of a person 
indicted, follows ypatyKrtiai, they might pcihups have seen thnt Plato 
wrote ypcnl'ff/Mf'or — •fiavXafnvov dvn/iiac tktorai, as I h.*# translated. 

*® Kdd. flXAouc nwrtpoi»t‘. One MS. roi;«; aWovg vnuThpovg. Hence 
Plato wrote, I suspect, rovg v*utrlpnvc * while from dAAouc 1 have 
elicited avov c, and inserted it after avavtiOovra. On the confusion be- 
tween avovg and «AAot»c, see my Poppo’s Prolrgnm. p. 10b. 

9T Instead of ovvtv cumjnon sense requires aiciva t and ovo* ivu y av 
in lieu of ovteva yap. 

* By inserting nurd rd before ytypapfuva, required alike by the sense 
and syntax, and placing iZtivai — pavOdv tiv after icuptva, and not, as 
usual, after vavrucitv, J| have made Plato talk something like sense^m 
lieu of the nonsense with which Stalbuum is so highly delighted. 

* The words Kara trvyypdppara are omitted by Ficinus, for he was not 
aware perhaps that horses, as shown by Xenophon, were reared by rules. 

m Of iKe mass of nonsense to lie found here, it is easy to see the cor- 
rection by turning to p. 281, F. { 25. 

1 Of all this heap of rubbish, without sense or syntax, Ficinus has 
omitted every atom ; and in the preceding summary of different arts, he 

s 2 
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Soc.jun. It is evident that all arte would be entirely sub- 
verted, nor would they exist again, through such a Jaw for- 
bidding one to investigate. So that life, which is now difficult, 
would at that time become utterly unable to be endured. 

[39.] Guest. But wlmt (will you say) to this ?- If we should 
compel each of the above-mentioned to take place according to 
written regulations, and should appoint as the guardian of these 
statutes a man either chosen by suffrage, or chance, but who, 
giving no thought to them, either for the sake of a certain 
gain, or private pleasure, should endeavour, although knowing 
nothing, to act contrary to these statutes, would not this be a 
still greater evil than the former? 

Soc.jun. Most truly so. 

Guest. For he, who should dart*, to act contrary to those 
laws, which liave been laid down after much experience, (or) 
through certain advisers recommending each in a pleasant 
manner, and persuading the people to pass them, will commit 
an error many-fold greater than an error, 2 and subvert every 
process much more than written statutes. 

Soc.jun . Ilow is he not about (to do so)? 

Guest. lienee there is a second sailing, as is said, for those 
that establish laws and statutes respecting any thing what- 
ever, that is, not to suffer any one person, or the multitude^ 
to do any thing of any kind at any time contrary to them. 

Soc. jun. Right. * 

Guest. Will not these statutes then, written by men intel- 
ligent as far as their power permits, be imitations of the truth 
of each of'* *:bese ? 

Soc.jun. Ilow not? 

Guest. And yet, if we remember, we said that the man 
who is in reality a statesman, would, being intelligent,. do many 
things from art, in reference to liis^ own course of action 
without giving a thought to statutes, when other things seem 
to him better than wlmt had been written by himself and 
enjoined upon some persons absent. 
c Soc.jun. We did say so. *' 

Guest. Would not then any single man whatever, or any 

has shown that his MS. omitted words that have been interpolated, and 
transposed those which have been misplaced. 

* Ficinus has “scelus committit superior! peccato longe detenus,' 1 
which is for more intelligible than the Greek. 
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people whatever, by whom laws happen to be laid down, act 
in the same way as that true (statesman), should they endea- 
vour to do to the utmost of their power contrary to them 3 
(the laws) what is something different and better? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest If then they should without knowledge act in this 
manner, would they not attempt to imitate what is true? and 
yet they would imitate all badly ; but if with art, this is no 
longer an imitation, but is the very truth itself. 

Soc. jun. Altogether so. 

Guest. And yet it was before laid down as a thing acknow- 
ledged by us, that the mob is incapable of receiving any art 
whatever, v 

Soc. jun. It was so laid down. 

Guest. If then there is a certain kingly art, the mob of the 
rich, and the whole of the people, could never receive this 
science of the statesman. 

Soc. jun. For how can they ? 

Guest . It is requisite then, as it seems, that such-like 
politics, if they are about to imitate correctly, to the best of 
their power, the true polity under a single person ruling with 
art, must never, 4 the laws having been laid down by them , 4 
do any thing contrary to the written statutes and customs of 
the country. 

Soc. jun. You speak most beautifully. 

Guest. When therefore the rich imitate this polity, wo 
then denominate such a polity an aristocracy ; but when they 
give no thought to the laws, an oligarchy. ** 

Soc. jun. So it nearly seems. 

Guest. And again, when one man rules according to the 
laws, imitating the person endued with science, we call him a 
king, not distinguishing, by name the persbn ruling alone with 
science, or with opinion according to the laws. 


* Stalbaum says that ravra is to he referred to vopovg (the laws). 
But how a neuter now# could thus he made to agree with a masculirtt 
one, was known only, I suspect, to himself and Matthias, whom he quotes. 
To my mind the nmm to be understood is avyypdfifjtara. 

1 Of these words, perfectly useless here, Ficinus has taken not the 
least notice, either because he could not understand them, or because they 
were not in his MS. Perhaps Ktifiivwv avroig ought to be inserted bO 
tween r&vaud v6paav in the next speech of the Guest, where auro*$.,'‘ 
themselves, V would refer to the rich. 6 oe 
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Soc.jun . We nearly appear to do so. 

Guest. If then a person possessing in reality science rules 
' alone, he is called altogether by the same name, a king, and no 
other will be mentioned in addition : through which 6 the five 
names of the polities just now mentioned become only one. 

Soc.jun. So it appears. 

Guest. But when one man rules neither according to the 
laws nor the customs of the country, but pretends, as the 
person possessing science, that the best is to be done, contrary 
to the written statutes, and there exist a certain desire and 
ignorance as the leaders of this imitation, must we not call 
each man of this kind a tyrant? 

[40.] Soc.jun. IIow not? 

Guest. Thus then wo sav has been produced a tyrant, a king, 
an oligarchy, an aristocracy, and a democracy, from mankind 
indignantly bearing with such a single monarch, and not be- 
lieving that any one would ever be worthy of such an office, 
so as to be both willing and able to rule with virtue and 
science, and to distribute properly to all persons tilings just 
and holy; ,; but (disposed) to maim, and kill, and maltreat 7 
whomsoever lie might wish : yet, if such a person should 
arise, as we have mentioned, lie would be beloved and live at 
home happily, s guiding throughout, like a pilot, alone a polity 
accurately correct. 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. But now, as we truly say, since there is no such 
king prodded in states, as is produced by nature in a swarm 
of bees, excelling straightway alone in body and soul, we must, 

* As there is nothing to which it il can he referred, one would read here, 
either »Y ’d, “ through which thing,” or <Y By, " through which person.” 

* Firinus inserts here, “ timcivntque pnrtcrva, ne forte vir unus licen- 
tlnm naetus— *’ J suspect rather from his own head than his MS. : and 
he is followed, as usual, by Taylor, who rarely troubled himself with 
looking at the Greek. 

7 Here the maltreating, after killing, has reference to the conduct pnr- 
cied by tyrants to the dead bodies of their political enemies, as shown in 
the case of Ajax by the Atrido*, and in that of Polvnices by Creou. 

* To obtain this sense, it will be requisite to put ivdaipoviag before 
fitaKvptpvwvra, instead of after it. But if oUtlv is to be token transi- 
tively, which can hardly be done, after the preceding passive verb 

b*iyaira<rQai, we must translate, “ he would be beloved through Ms ad- r 
* Catering alone, and guiding throughout, like a pilot, happily 0 polity 
which Ui.eiy correct : " as if the Greek were dyairaoQai dp did to ofetlvr- . 
"vjiaOai Tt dv tcai ofceii'. 
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as it seems* come together and write down statutes, treading, 
in the footsteps of a polity the most true. 

Soc. juji. It nearly appears so. 

Guest. And do we wonder then, Socrates, that in such- 
like polities evils, such as do happen, and will happen, are pro- 
duced, when the foundation placed under them (exists) by 
statutes and customs, 9 and not with the foundation of science, 
which performs its actions in a different way than what a 
polity does, which, making use of imprudence, will be evident 
to every one, that it will destroy every thing produced by that 
(imprudence). 9 Or ought we not to wonder rather at this, how 
strong a thing a city naturally is? For, though cities have for 
time without end been suffering thus, yet some of them are. 
still remaining, and are not overturned. Many however 
sometimes, like sinking 10 vessels, are perishing, have perished, 
and will perish, 1 1 through the incorrect conduct of the pilots 
and sailors, 12 who, having obtained the greatest, ignorance re- 
specting the greatest concerns, do still, although they know 
nothing about state affairs, think they have obtained this 
knowledge the most clearly of all. 

[41.] Soc. jun. Most true. 

Guest . Which then of these incorrect polities, where all 
are full of difficulties, is the least difficult to Jive in, and 
which the most oppressive, it is meet for us to look into a 
little; although it is what is called a by-deed 13 as regards 
our present inquiry ; yet, perhaps, on the whole, we all of us 
do all things for the sake of a thing of this kind. 14 

•“* Such is my translation of this pa H*agc, which is pcrfectljflimntelligible 
in the Greek, through the loss of some words that neither Brhlriermaclier 
nor Stalhaum had the sagacity to supply, here enclosed within lunes — 
(mi) fit) ftfrd iirurTrffirfg (ri}g) TrnaTToutrt}g rug irpd&tg trtpy irwc (ft ft)» 
xpwptvrj (avoiq t), iravri KarutifKag (term), utg truvr dv oioXetroc rd 
ravry ytyvopeva. • 

19 Instead of Karahtofitvai , one would prefer KaraXvdfitvai , i. e. not 
“ sinking,” but 44 loosened as to their timbers.’* 

11 Ficinus has, 44 perierunt percunt atquu peribunt,” which is the 

more natural order of ideas. * 

12 By sailors are meAni those who arc sailing in the vessel of the state. 

M So we say “ by-play *’ and 44 by-blow.** 

14 Stalbaum defends, with Wyttcnbaeh in Select. Histor. p. 414, and 
Hermann on Philoct. 557, the pleonasm in mca and x*P lv * not aware 
that the passage here is corrupt. Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p. 350, 
fenders mm “ only,” a meaning never found elsewhere. Had he read 
my note on Phil. 540—556, he ‘would have found there something better 
than his borrowed nonsense. 
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Soc.jun. It is meet. How not? 

Guest Of three things then, say that the same is remark* 
ably difficult, and at thp same time most easy. 

Soc.jun. How say you ? 

Guest. Not otherwise than, as I said before, that a mon- 
archy, the government of a few, and of many, are those three 
polities mentioned by us at the commencement of the dis-. 
course, which has now flowed upon us. 

Soc.jun. They were. 

Guest Bisecting then each of those, we shall produce six, 
separating from these the correct polity, as a seventh. 

Soc.jun. IIow so? 

Guest. Out of monarchy there came, we said, the regal 
and the tyrannic ; and out of that (composed) not of the 
many, the well-omened aristocracy and oligarchy. But out 
of that (composed) of the many, we then laid it down under 
the name of a simple democracy ; but we must now lay it 
down asj;w<^u]d v ** 

Soc.jun. How so? And after what maRfter do we make 
this division ? 

Guest Not at all different from the others ; even although 
the name of this is now two-fold. But to govern according to 
the laws, and contrary to them, is common both to this and 
the refct. 15 > 

Soc.jun. It is so. 

Guest. Then indeed, when we were seeking a correct 
polity, this bisection was of no use, as we have shown above ; 
but since tFi. have separated it from the others, and have con- 
sidered the others as necessary, the being contrary or accord- 
ing to law causes a bisection in each of these. 10 

Soc. jun. So it appears from what has now been said. 

Guest. A monarchy then, yoked to correct writings, which 
we call laws, is the best of all the six polities; but when it 
is without law, it i9 grievous, and most burthensome to live 
under. 

14 As this passage is at variance with that in p, 292, A. § 31, where 
Plato denies that a peculiar name can be given to a democracy, accord- 
ing as the people exercise their power wisely or wickedly, some person, 
as stated by Stalbaum, conceived the existence of an error here. 

19 Ficinus seems not to have found roi/ru>v, evidently unnecessary, after 
kv raifra if, in his MS. His version is, “ in his jam legis serrate© et 
uranagreasio singulas bifariam partiuutur.” 
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V 4 

Soc.jtm . It nearly appears so. 

Guest But the polity of the not-many wo have considered 
as a medium between both, as a few is a medium between 
one and many ; but on the other hand, the polity of the many, 
as being weak in all things, and unable, as compared with the 
others, to do any thing great, either for good or evil, through 
the ofliccs in this polity t>eing divided into small parts amongst 
many. Hence, of all the polities acting according to law, 
this is the worst, but the best of all such as act contrary to 
law. And where all are intemperate, it is the best to live in a 
democracy; but where all are temperate, this polity is die 
worst to live in. In the iirst polity is the first and best con- 
dition (of life), with the exception of the seventh ; for wo 
must separate tlti* from all the other polities, ns a god from 
men. 

Soc.jtm . These tilings appear thus 17 to be produced ! 7 and 
happen ; and that must be done, which you mention. 

Guest. Ought we not then to take* away the sharers in all 
these polities, w ith the exception of the scientific one, as being 
not truly statesman -like but seditious-like ; and as presiding 
over the greatest resemblances, and being such themselves ; 
and, as they are the greatest mimics and enchanters, to be 
called 18 too the greatest sophists of sophists? 

. # Soc jun. This appellation seems nearly to be retorted most 
Correctly on those called stalcsim n. 

ft Guest Be it so. This indeed is, as it were, a drama for us ; 
just as it was lately said, that we saw a certain duucing-troop 
of Centaurs and Satyrs, which was to be separated from the 
statesman's art; and now this separation bus been with so 
much difficulty effected. 

Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest/ But another thing remains, stiR more difficult than 
this, through its being more allied to the kingly genus, and 
at the same time more difficult to understand. And we ap- 

11 — 17 The words y+yvurQai re sal arc omitted in the three okles^but 
not the best MSS. They are i ejected by the Zurich editors, but defended 
by Slalbaum. They are certainly here peifeetly useless. But, if inter- 
polated^ why and from whence did they t ome ? 

lft Instead of yiyv*09ai t the tram of ideas leads to \kyttr9ai. as I have 
translated; unless it bo said Dial Plato wrote both, yiyvtwai re sal 
\iy«r9at, and that from this passage came the yiyve<r9ai re k at found at 
present a little above. 
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pear to me to be affected in a manner similar to those that 
wash gold. 

Soc.jun . How so? 

Gutfst. Those workmen first of all separate earth, stones, 
and many other things; but after this there are left sub- 
stances, allied to gold, mixed together and of value, and to 
be separated only by fire, such as brass and silver, and some- 
times a diamond; which 19 being with difficulty separated by 
the experiments of fusion ( in the crucible), suffer us to see 
itself by itself that which is called pure gold. 

ISoc. fun. It is said that such things arc so done. 

[42. j Guest After the same manner then it seems that 
things different from, and sin h as arc foreign and not friendly 
to, the statesman's science, have been separated by us ; but 
there have been left such as arc of value and allied to it. 
Now of these are the military and judicial arts, and that 
oratory, which has a share of the kingly science, and does, by 
persuading men to do justice, conjointly regulate affairs in 
states; by separating (all) of which in a certain manner, most 
easily will a person show naked and alone by itself the charac- 
ter of which we are now in search. 

Soc.jun. It is evident that we should endeavour to do this 
in some way. 

Guest As far as experiment goes, it will be evident. But 
let us endeavour to show it by means of music. Tell me, 
tben — 

Soc. jun . Wlnit? 

Guest IlJve we any teaching of music, and universally of 
the sciences, relating to handicraft trades? 

Soc.jun . Wc have. 

Guest But what, shall we say that there is this too, a cer- 
tain science respecting those very things, 20 (wbich teaches 

* # This word, wanting in all the MSS., lias been preserved by Ficinua 
alone ; from whose version, ** qua',” Stephens elicited, with the approba- 
tion^ all modern scholars, it — required by the syntax for the following 

d<paipfMvrji~zt^ , 

Jrds “ which teaches M arc taken from u au© doceat ” in 

• - * Jncmus, who probably found in his MS. SioaicTitbv in lieu 
/fi», that are quite superfluous; to say nothing of the re- 
“ vrfJuch even Stalbaum can hardly stomach; while, instead of 
\frb S* mi), which he vainly attempts to defend, we must read, 
®jS<rri* tL S* ofi. Guest Ti Si — 
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us)* 6 whether we ought to learn any one of them whatever 
or not ? Or how shall we say ? 

Soc.jun. We will say that there is? 

Guest Shall wc not then confess, that this is different from 
the others ? 

Soc.jun . Yes. 

Guest. But whether must we say that not one of them 
ought to rule over the other ? or the others over this ? or that 
this, ns a guardian, ought to rule over nil the others? 

Soc.jun. That this science (ought to rule) 21 over those; 
(whiuh teaches) 21 whether it is requisite to learn, or not. 

Guest. You tell us then, that it ought to rule over both 
the taught and the teaching. 

Soc.jun. Very much so. 

Guest. And that the science (which decides) 22 whether it 
is requisite to persuade or not, should rule over tha,t which 
is able to persuade ? 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. To wluit science then shall we attribute that, which 
persuades the multitude and the crowd, through lahle4alk- 
ing, 23 but not through teaching ? 

Soc.jun. I think it is e\ blent that this is to be attributed 
to the science of the orator. 

Guest. But on what science, on the other hand, shall we 
impose this, (to decide) 21 whether it is meet to do any thing 
whatever to any persons by persuasion, or violence, or to 
abstain 25 entirely. 

The words within lunos were inserted by Taylor to complete the 
sense. Stalbaum follows AM, who thus arranged the speeches. Soc.iun. 
This over those. Guest. Do you then 1<11 us, that the science, (which 
teaches) whether it is requisite to Icurn or not, ought to rule o\er the 
taught and teaching ? • * 

n Ficinus supplied, what Tavlor adopted, “ quee — dijwlioat.** 

** There is the same distinction drawn between pyropuci and Cuaxv in , 
OUrg. p. 451, E. § *2*2, as remarked by Stalbaum; who however does 
not state in what way oxXog differs from irXyOor ; and still lose that 
Ficinus has merely “ ad turbam, M as if ttXtjOovq k£ teal wore wanting m 
his MS. 

M Here again Ficinus has inserted the word “judicarc," requisite to 
supply the sense. 

* So Stalbaum, by reading dirixup for *x etv - Ficinus has “ in quibus 
et in quos utt decent/ 1 as if he had filled out the sense from his own head, 
in consequence of some defect in his MS. 
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Soc. jun. To that, which rules over the arts of persuasion 
and discourse. 

Gttest. But this, as I think, will not be any other than the 
power of the statesman. 

Soc. jun. You have spoken most beautifully. 

Guest. Thus then the science of the orator appears to have 
been very rapidly separated from that of the statesman, as 
being another species, but subservient to this. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

[43.] Guest. But what on the other hand must we con- 
ceive respecting this power? 

r Soc. jun. What power? 

Guest. (Respecting) that, by which we are to war with 
each of those against whom we may have chosen to war. 
Whether shall we say that this power is without art or with 
art? 

Soc. jun. And how can we conceive that power to be with- 
out art, which the general's art and all warlike operations put 
into practice ? 

Guest. But must we consider that power, which is able and 
skilful in deliberating, whether we ought to engage in war, or 
separate peaceably, ns different from tins, or the same with it? 

Soc. jun. To those following af ’ the preceding (reasoning) it 
is of necessity different. 

Guest. Shall we not, then, assert that this (the art of de- 
liberation) rules over that (which carries on war), if we 
understand in a manner similar to what has been advanced 
before ? ^ 

Soc. jun. So 1 say. 

Guest. What power then shall wc endeavour to show as 
the mistress of the whole art of war, so terrible and mighty, 
Except the truly kingly science ? ¥ 

Soc. jun. None other. 

fc Guest. We must not then lay down tin 4 science of general- 
ship as that of the statesman, of which the former is the raiu- 
isteftng assistant. * 

9 m In iiropivoiatv, an Ionic form, inadmissible in an Attic writer, evi- 
dently lies hid iiropivaic rje. We find indeed in p. 291, A. } 30, rohrounv 
hepotQy where it is easy to read rcuoerotf y eripo «g. Stalbaum refers to 
Zeller in Commentat. de Legs. Platon, p. 87. But I suspect nothing more 

♦o be found there than what Matthias has stated in Gr. Gr. 1 69. 7. 
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Soc. jnn. It is not reasonable. 

Guest. But come, let us contemplate the power of judges, 
who judge rightly. 

* Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest Is it then capable of doing any thing more than merely 
judging respecting compacts* when, liaving received from a 
king the lawgiver, whatever has been laid down as legal, and 
looking both to those, ami to what has been ordained to be just 
and unjust, it exhibits its own peculiar virtue, of never being 
overcome by certain bribes, or fear, or pity, or any other 5 * 7 
hatred, or love, so as to he willing to settle mutual accusa* 
tions contrary to the ordon nance of the legislator. 

Soc.jun . The employment of this power is nearly nothing 
else , 5 * 8 than wlmt you have mentioned. 

Guest We iiml then, that the strength of judges is not 
kingly, but the guardianship of the laws, and ministering to 
the kingly science. 

Soc. jnn. It appears so. 

Guest, 'Phis also must he understood by him, who looks 
into all the aforesaid sciences, that the statesman’s science has 
not appeared to be one of them. For it is not meet for the 
truly kingly science to act itself, but to rule over those able 
to act; since it knows that the commencement and progress 29 
of things of the greatest consequence in states depends on 
opportunity 29 and the want of it ; but it is the province of the 
other sciences to do as they arc ordered. 

Soc. jun. Right? 

Guest Hence, since the sciences which wc l:^e just now 

37 On the pleonastic* use of dXAoc. which Ntullmurn renders “ moreover,” 
various scholars, quoted in his note, have produced various instances. But 
in all of them it were easy to show, that there is some error hitherto un- 
noticed. Here Firinua has omitted u\\ij£. Plato wrote &\\mq t\^poQ, 
“ enmity to others.*’ For nouns of auger govftn a dative. See my note 
on iEsch. Suppl. P25, and Poppo’s l’rolrgoiri. p. 173, *201, 313. 

* Ficin. lias “ Non aliud certe quairi,’* which leads to Oeic aXV q — in 
lieu of Oejc dXXa ax^titv. 

M Ficiiius translate Ttjw dpxyv re icai bpprjv by “ principium et «pro- 
gressum.” De Geer, in Diatrib. do Politic. Platon, Princip. p. Ml, wished 
to read p£pti v. Stulbaum defends opfii)v, and renders it “ aggressioiicin,” 
attack. But in that case he should have applied nZv ptyiaruv to per- 
tons and not to things. With regard to the sentiment* we may compare 
the proverb that “ opportunity makes the thief.” Some however would 
prefer perhaps to translate “ since it knows that the power and onward 
movement of the greatest men in states — ” 
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discussed, neither rule over each other nor themselves, hut 
thit each is occupied with a certain proper employment of its 
own, they have justly obtained according to the peculiar- 
ity of their actions a peculiar name. 

Soc.jun. So they seem. 

Guest. But we having rightly comprehended its power 
under an appellation in common, should, it seems, most justly 
call that the science of the statesman, which rules over all 
these and takes care of the laws, and of every thing relating 
to the state, and weaves all things together most correctly. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

[44.] Guest. Are we then willing to go through this science 
at present, according to the pattern of the weaving art, since 
all the genera pertaining to a state have become manifest 
to us ? 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

Guest. We must then, as it seems define what is the kingly 
entwining, and what, after entwining, is the web it produces 
for us. * 

Sac. jun . It is evident. 

Guest. It has become necessary, as it appears, to show forth 
a thing really difficult. 

Soc.jun . It must however be told by all means. 

Guest. For that a part of virtue differs in a certain man- 
ner from a species of virtue, is a point that may be very easily 
attacked by those, who contend in discourses against the opin- 
ions of the many. 

Soc. jun. I do not understand you. 

Guest . (Think) again in this way. 30 For I suppose you 
consider fortitude to be one part of virtue. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. And that temperance is different indeed from for- 
titude, but that this is also a part of what that is likewise. 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest. On these points then we must dare to unfold a cer- 
tain marvellous discourse. 

Soc.jun. Of what kind? 

Guest. That they have after a certain manner very greatly - 

•• StAlbauru supplies the ellipse by ’AW irdXivtttufuv, and refers 
to Heindorf on Sophist, p. 262, A. in 5k ufUKpdv r6oe. Ficinus has 
u Sic forte inleltiges.” 
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an enmity with each other, and are of an opposite faction in 
mauy of the things that exist . 81 

Sic. jun. How say you ? 

Guest. An assertion by no means usual. For all the parts 
of virtue are said to bo friendly to each other . 32 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest . Let us consider then, applying very closely oar 
mind, whether this is so without exception , 33 or whether 
rather any part 34 of them differs from their Kindred. 

Sac. jun. Inform me how we arc to consider. 

Guest. In all such tilings us we, call beautiful, it is proper 
to investigate, but we refer them to two species contrary to 
each other . 34 

Soc. jun. Speak more clearly. 

Guest. Of acuteness then mid, swjftncss, either in bodies or 
mind, or of the throwing out the voice, when such things exist 
themselves or in ihoir resemblaimes, such as music and paint- 
ing by imitating exhibit, have you ever been a praiser yourself, 
or, being not 31 * present, have you heard another person prais- 
ing any one of thfjpc things ? 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. Do you likewise remember after what manner they 
do 37 this in each of these cases? 

#l In this speech Firimi* has omitted the Latin for the Greek words 
iv fid\a and rtrdntv ivnvTutu, either 1 m cause they wore not in his A1S. or 
rejected as unnecessary. 

** Ficinus has “amieiha unciri diountur,'* a s if he had found in his 
MS. uvvetra aAXijAoip '~\iytrat instead of tnV ti/- -0iXi a : whero 

oh* fa) have not aft atom of meaning. m 

** So Slal ban m translates here and elsewhere «7r\ofo». 

* 4 Here Stalb.mm lias inserted u after tore from the conjecture of 
Hoindorf. 

w Such is the literal version of the Greek; which I confess I do not 
understand, even llinuch^Stalbauni says that by a change of construction 
the demonstrative pronoun aitra is pul for the; relative ft. I eouhl have , 
understood a sense to thin effect — “ In all things, such as we say urc beau- 
tiful, it is meet to seek, whether there are two species, which we place * 
opposite to each other— ’* in Greek. 'Kv role Zv/nram xf>v fajnh', otrajaXd 
y deal \tyajjttv , ti f *rt evo « ye rtOiiuv kvavria aWijXoiv ttorj, in- 
stead of Kct\a p«' \tyofttv tig Svo c avra ritiffitv — 

M I cannot understand tin uXXov irapuv, nor could Ficinus I «»»-• 
pect, who has omitted 7 rapwv. I have therefore translated as if nit had 
dropt out after dXXov. 

r Stalbaum explains by “ they praise,” and so Ficinus, “ lau- 

dant.” 
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Soc. jun. By no means. * 

Guest, Shall I then be able to point out to you through 
words, as I have it in my mind ? 

Soc.jun. Why not? 

Guest. You scorn to think a thing of this kind easy. Let 
us consider it then in genera somewhat contrary. For in 
many action®, and oftentimes on each occasion,* 8 when we 
admire the Mviftnoss, vehemence, and acuteness of thought, 
body, or \ nice, we praise them, and at the 6ame time employ 
one of the appellations of manliness. 

Soc.jun . How *o? 

Guest. We miv it is acute and manly, swift and manly, and 
in a similar manner \iln*nu*nt ; 3,< and, u un frailly, by applying 
the name which 1 sty is common to all these nutural qualities, 
we praise them. 

Sac. jun . Yes. 

Gut st. llut what, h*ivc*wo not often praised in many ac- 
tions to tho spoei< s ol quit t production? 10 

Soc. jun . And \ cn nmch so. 

Guest. Do we not then, in saving 'tl^p contrary to what 
(we did) about them, say this? 11 

Soc.jun . liow so? 

Guest. As 1 - we speak on each occasion of tilings done 
quietly and moderately as regards the mind, and admire them ; 
and as> regards actions, slowly and softly ; and further as re- 
spects voice, smoothly and gravely, and of all rhythmical 
movement, and the whole of music which makes use of slow- 

38 Of the absurd it v ol thus muting iroXXrcwc Udarort Fienms 
seems to have been aw an* At .ill emits he Inis omitted those woids. 
I suspect, howivoi, th.il Plato wrote, 7r»XXrr7c iroWaKig sal r d\OQ 
«tai mpodportfra — X7yo/u v Uatrrort — For thu*. Uatrrore is perpetually 
united to veibs ol speaking, as may bo scon n AstN Lexicon Platon., 
while iv iroXXaif TroWakir is supported by 7ro\X<mc — Iv iroXAa7c a 
little below*. 

80 Fiomus has, “ vt heinous ot forte,’' as if ho had found in bw MS. 

K(li dvfoklov, not rai irflotipov uKravrwg. 

40 — 40 Stulbamn lonmiks that this is said lor “ the species of things 
produced m quietness " * 

41 Ficiuus has, what is far more intelligible, “ Non contrariis in hoc 
fttque in ilhs Uudibus utnnur t " 

44 Both Ast and Maibaum would expunge 'Qc, as being merely a repe- 
tition in part of the preceding rwg. They should have suggested either 
OCfwg* or T Q$* . 
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ness opportunely, do we not assign to all these the appellation 
of the moderate, and not of the xnunty F 

Sov.juv. Most assuredly. 

Guest. But when, on the other hand, both these take place 
unseasonably, 43 we then in turn blame each of them by their 
names, distributing (them) back to their opposites. 44 

Soc. jun . I low so ? 

Guest By calling things that are and seem (to Ik*) more 
acute, and quick, and hundi than is seasonable, by the names 
of indolent mid mad ; hut those that are more slow and soft, 
(by the names of) timid and slothful. And for the most part 
nearly we find tlmt these, and the moderate and manly natures, 
having like hostile juries obtained by lot their respective 
stations 41 opposite to each other, never mingle* together in 
actions about thing* of this kind : ami still further we shall 
see, if we pursue (the inquiry) diligently, 46 that they, who 
possess these in their souls, are at variance with each other. 

[4o.] Soc. jun. Where do > on sav ? 

Guest. In all the point" which we lime just now mentioned, 
and, it is likely, in jpihny others. For 1 think that, on ac- 
count of their alliance with each. 47 by praising some things 
as their own property, but blaming the tilings of those who 
differ, a.-* being foreign, they stand in great enmity with each 
other and on account of many tilings. 

Snc.jun . They nearly appear to do so. 

Guest This difference then between these species is a kind 
of sport. But a disease the most baneful of nil others hap- 
pens to states about things of the greatest consequence. 

43 All the MSS. rear! ahsuidlv uelpaia. Fit mils has “ opportumt atem 
— nbn servant. ” From which Stephen* elicited ineatpa. 

44 This id din only version I tan give to iirl ravavrui iraXtv airovs- 
fiovtec. Picinus omits dv%vhfiovrti\ in which the wTiole difficulty lies. 

43 Kudbaum renders ruiXagoiWg oramv by "stditmnein sortitas.** 
Bnt no person or thinR could be Mid to have obtumed by lot n sedition. 
There is here, 1 suspect, an allusion to the llirce powers of matter, 
called respectively, tha creative, the conservative, and the destrueti*??, 
each having its ailottcu station; and on which was founded some un- 
known boys’ game. 

43 With a perversity of judgment, to be found only in a stickler lor the 
received text, Stalbaum rejects mrovty. furnished by tho very MSS which 
Be elsewhere follows, almost to the very letter, and supported by 14 dili- 
gevijtcr** in Ficinug, as Wmckelmann was the first to remark. 

* Ficmus has M utrique pro naturte stue convcnientia.” 

•* 4 ?0L. m, T 
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Soc.juH. About what things are you speaking > 

Guest. About the whole form of living, as it is reasonable 
I should. For they who are pre-eminently well-ordered are 
always prepared to live a quiet life, themselves by themselves, 
managing onlv 4? their own concerns, and so associating with 
all at home, and being ready, in like manner, to be at peace, 
lifter a certain fashion, with foreign slates ; and through this 
desire, more- unseasonable than is fitting, when they are doing 
that which they wish, they bfvoine unconsciously unwar- 
like, and ulVcct the young men in a similar manner, and 
become over the prey of parties attacking ; of whom in 
not many years themselves, their children, and the whole 
city, often unconsciously, instead of b.ing free, become the 
slaves. 

Soc.jun. You speak of . seven* and terrible .suffering. 

Guest. But what are they, who incline more, to manliness? 
l)o they not incite their own cities e\er to some warfare, 
through a de>ire mow* vehement than is becoming of such a 
kind of life ; and tints .standing in hostile array against many 
and powerful (nations), either entirely destroy their own 
country, or place it in slavery under flic power of their foes? 

Soc.jun . This too is the ease. 

Guest. How then shall we not say. that in these cases both 
these, genera have ever against each other the greatest enmity 
and array ? 4 ' J 

Soc. jun. It can ne\er he that we .should say no. 

Guest. Have we not then found out, w hat wo were con- 
sidering av the beginning, that certain parts of virtue differ 
not a little from each other naturally, and llmt they likewise 
cause those, who possess them, to do the same? 

Soc.jun. They nearly appear (to do so). 

Gue&L. Let us handle again this too. 

[4fi!j Soc.jun. What? 

Guest. Whether any one of the sciences, that bring things 

t H Uv rcaiVuu; fnii'iw f"r perot, we run zvi. rid rd* tl\p objection started 
by ValckenacT mi llippol. 7s>. rcriuiiti aoroi kviO’ aerobe povoi. It is 
good tlruek to say. abrb q icttH* avrbe. or /wooc k<i9’ aeror, or aur&£ 
p6voQ, but not avrus caH' aerbv ftbvoc- In ttep. x. p. 601, A.» orav 
iv ipqpiip florae a Me raO’ aeror yiyvijrai, the /wo roc is evidently All 
iutcipretation of nbrbc tea O’ aerin\ 

w Although ardtriv seems to be supported by $ui\axofco£ erravip a 
little above, yet here it U quite superfluous. 
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together, Aloes compose any act of its works , 50 although it 
should he the vilest, willingly from things evil and useful ? 
Or does every science always reject things evil to the 
jitmost of its power, mid receive sucli as are apt and useful ? 
and that from these, lx>th similar ami dissimilar, it dors, by 
collecting all into one, fabricate one certain power and form ? 

Soc.jnrt. How not? 

Guest. The statesman's science, when it really exists ac- 
cording to nature, will never willingly form a state composed 
of good and hail men ; hut it is very evident, that it will first 
examine by means of play ; 51 and, after the examination, it 
will hand over to such as are able to instruct and to minister 
to this very purpose, itself commandin': and presiding, just as 
the weaving art presides over the vv ool-combers, 52 and those 
who prepare the rest of the niatermls for weaving, und fol- 
lowing them up, gives its orders and stands over them, point- 
ing out to each to complete their work, such as it conceives 
to be fitted for its own putting together . 52 

Soe. juu. Entirely so. 

Guest, In ilu* \<py same way the kingly science appears to 
me to keep to itself the power of tin* presiding art, and not to 
permit all, who instruct and rear- up according to law, to practise 
aught, except what any one would, by working out a manner 

* suited to it^ own temperament, effect ; and this alone it ex- 
horts them to teach; but those who arc unable to communicate 
a manner manly and moderate, and whatever else tends to 
virtue, and through the lbrec of a depraved nature are im- 
pelled 55 to ungodliness, and insolence, and inju^fhc, it ca&ts 

Stf Such a union of rrpayfia ami tpym', is, I believe, not tola* found else- 
where. Ficinus has “ opus illiquid sunni.” »s if his MS. omitted ipyuiv. 

H Slalbaum, adopting irauiq from tifteen MSS., explains it by saying 
that Plato considered thaUlhc disposition id* hoys was to be hist tyseertuimd 
in their sports, ltut tin; inentiou of boys could uot be omitted. Oppor- 
tunely then two MSS. offer Trattin, '* children.” But as the subject of 
tile examination oujuditto bo staled, something it is evident, has droplunt. ' 
Ficinus has ** inimn disciplina miuinquomqm* piimum exiimuiabit.” J'ur- 
haps Plato wrote vattia rraiCiijtc , * ( children by their Hpnrt'i.” 

K “ Vieimisbas exhibited tin: whole of thin passage in an abridped and 
somewhat better form — “ caitorisquc lamticii privparatii uiibus jwueside l, * 
toiia prffcipiens singulis, quaiifi ud toxtiiram twain com! were arratWIOr*’* 

53 Slalbaum has adopted dmoOovfit eovc m lieu of u^Jhvfitva frbw a 

• solitary MS. U was so written however in the MS. of Ficinus, as shown 
fry his version, “qui— - ad impietatem— raptantur." 

t 2 
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out, punishing them with death and exile and the greatest 
of dishonours. 

Soc.juth This is said to he the case. 

Guest But those who wallow in ignorance and have a very 
abject spirit, it yokes to the race of slaves. 

Soc.jun . Most right. 

Guest With respect to the rest however, whose natures 
meeting with instruction are sufficient to reach M to what is 
high-minded, and to receive through art a commingling with 
each other, of these it considers such, as iueline more to man- 
liness, to have a firmness of conduct like the strong thread in 
the well; ,v, hut such (as incline) more to a well-ordered con- 
duct (it considers) as making use (of a thread) supple and soft, 
and, according to the simil * i from weaving), suited to a thinner 
atutf; f,ft and it endeavours to hind and weave together the 
natures inclining in a contrary direction from each other in 
sonic such manner — 

Soc.jun. In what manner? 

Guest. In the first place, according to the alliance having 
fitted together the. eternal part of the it; soul with a divine 
bond; and after that the divine (portion) that produces life 
with human — r,,J 

[47.] Sor.jnn . Why again have you said this ? 

Guest When an opinion really true exists with firmness in 
the soul, respecting the beautiful, and just, and good, and the 
contraries to these, I say that a god-like (opinion) is produced 
in a divine genus/' 7 

M Ficinus has “ad gcnerostim hahitum— cvehi/' as if he had found in 
his MS. either KaOusmltrOat or K(t9dirri<r9tti, instead of Ka9i<rra<r9at . 

w — ft* Such is the only intelligible translation I can give to the elliptical 
anft technical language of the original. 

m — w j$ U eh is the literal version of the Greek text ; where I confess 
I am utterly in tin* dark. For 1 cannot understand why the middle voice, 
ZvvapposafiFrii, is here used instead of the active, nor what is the verb 
required iu complete the sentence, nor how <W/io7c can bo supplied after 
Avtyputirirott; \ nor in wlmt way fiwyiwf and ^utoyevic could be, as they 
seem to be here, opposed t*> each other. Pirinite has “ Primo quidem 
secundum cognations naturam, aniline ipsorum partem, qua snmpitem© 
generatipms est, divino tinculo nectit; post divinam autem illam, qua 
animulft natura est, humanis.” 

91 Here again I must leave for others to understand what is quite be- 
yond my comprehension. Stalbaurn explains tv timpiovitp yivu by iv rtp 
9tiy rnc $ v XnC avr&v uipfi. But if Plato intended to say so, what 
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Soc.juh.' It is proper it should. 

Guest Do we not know that it befits the statesman and a 
good legislator alone to be able, with the discipline of the 
kingly science, to effect this very thing in those who take 
properly a share in instruction, and whom we have just now 
mentioned ? 

Soc. jun. This is reasonable. 

Guest But the person, Socrates, who cannot accomplish a 
thing of tins kind, wc must by no means call by the names 
now sought for. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

Guest What then ? Is not a manly soul, when it lays hold 
of a truth of this kind, rendered mild ? and would it not be 
willing in the highest degree to partake of things just? But 
not sharing it, will it not incline rather to a certain savage 
nature ? 

Soc. jun. flow not ? 

Guest But what, does not that, which is a part of a well- 
ordered nature, after receiving these opinions, become truly 
moderate and prudent, at least in a polity? But when it has 
not partaken of the tilings wc are speaking of, does it not ob- 
tain most justly some disgraceful reputation for stupidity? 

Soc. jun. Kntirely so. 

Guest Must we not say that this entwining and binding 
together of the evil with themselves, und of the good with the 
evil, can never become stable, and that no science will ever 
employ it with any serious care on such as these V ^ 

Soc. jun. For how can it? 

Guest But that in those alone, who have been born with 
noble manners from the first, and educated according to 
.nature, this (bond) is naturally implanted through the laws ? 
and for these too them is a remedy through art ; and, as we 
said before, that this is the more divine bond of the parts of 
virtue which are naturally 58 dissimilar, and tending to con- 
traries ? f 

Soc. jun. Most true. 

Guest. Since then this divine bond exists, there is scarcely 

* 

could induce him to put down words not necessarily conveying such a 
meaning ? 

a* Instead of Stalbanm would read Qvoet, with Stephens, who 

got the idea from the version of Ficiuus, “ nature. contrarianim.’ 1 
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any difficulty in either understanding the other bonds which 
are human, or for a person understanding to bring them to s 
completion. 

Sae.jun. 1 Tow so? And what are these bonds ? 

Guest . Those of inter marriages and of a communion of 
children, and those relating to private 59 betrothals and 
espousals. For the majority are in these matters not properly 
bound together for the purpose of begetting children. 

Soe. jun. W 1 hv ? 

Guest. The pursuit of wealth and power on such occasions 
who would 'tcrioush blame, as being worthy of notice?* 50 

Soe. jun. It i> not. 

[4S.] Guest. Hut it will Ik* more just to speak of those, 
who make the gmi<*ni ,;i t object of their core, should they 
do any thing not nminlug to propriety. 

Soe. ju/i. It is at lea^t jvuMUUible. 

Guest. They do not indeed at all net from right reason, but 
pursue a life ea\v for flu* present ; and through their hugging 
those, similar to themselves, and of not loving those, that are 
dissimilar, they give tip tin nisehes for the greatest part to 
nil unpleasant feeding. 

Soc.jtnt. llow ? 

Guest. They that arc well -ordered seek after manners like 
their own, and as far as they can marry from amongst such; 
and on the, other hand send away to them their own daughters 
to be married. In the same manner acts the genus that de- 
lights in ^manliness, while going in the pursuit of its own 
nature : whereas it is requisite for both the genera to do en- 
tirely the contrary. 

Soc. Juu. IIow, and on what account? 

G ursf. Because manliness, having been propagated, un- 
mixed for many generations with a temperate nature, is 

'* 9 I cannot understand here ioLic. “ private." as if there were ever public 
betrothals, picinus exhibits a remarkable larialum, “ Conju"ia inqliam 
maris et brimme ndltiiorum prorroatioiu-m. Pluriini enim circa liree. turn 
accfpiendo turn daudo aberrant.” 

** Such is the version of the Greek, with the exception of the words ri 
jf«l before n't* fir, which I cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, who 
has omitted them. One MS. has nva —another omits rt. There is some 
error here, 

-1 Sudbaum, uncertain to what rd ykvrj can be applied, would read 
referring that word to the varieties of disposition, mentioned ju$t 
afterwards. 
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naturally at the beginning blooming with strength, but in the. 
end bursts out altogether into madness. 

Soc.jun. It is likely. * 

Guest On the other hand, a soul very full of modesty, and 
unmixed with manly boldness, when it has been propagated 
in this manner for many generations, naturally becomes un- 
seasonably sluggish, and at last perfectly mutilated. 

Soc.jun. And this also is likely to happen. 

Guest. 1 have said that it is not dilliciilt to bind together 
these bonds, ^ the fact being that both genera have one opinion 
respecting things beautiful and good. For this is the oms 
and entire work of kingly weaving, never It) sutler moderate 
manners to subsist apart from such a»niv manly ; hut, placing 
both in the same shuttle, to bring, out from them a web 
smooth, and, as it is said, well-woven, by means of similar 
opinions, and honours, and dishonours, and glories,'® and* the 
interchange of pledges/’ 1 and to commit over to these in com- 
mon the offices in the state. 

Soc. jun. IIow? 

Guest. Wherever there happens to he a need of one 
governor, bv choosing a, president who possesses both these 
(manner:-); lmt where (there is need) of more than one, iSv 
mingling a portion of both of them. For the manners of 
temperate governors are \ cry cautious, just, and conserva- 
tive; but they an- in want of a certain sourness, and a sharp 
and practical daring. 

Soc. jun . Those things also appear so to me. 

Guest. On the other hand, manliness is with«*Tespe«t to 

® F minus ha- “ Uis, ut <h\imn-*, lii'-immiis vinnn* i unique hominum 
genera facile poHsumns.” which is what th" Greek i*. not, intelligible. 
Perhaps PJato wrote Towroirj f ij ruic rtff/ioii; - gurfoi r rut y ivy, vrrdf^avrt 
Tov— filar ix*w dfiQnrtpa ?6Eap~ i. e. Will* the*** bonds -io bind the 
two genera, alter they h.ne begun i« » have both one opinion. " For thus 
wc gel rid of the strange use of vwapZnvrn^ thus found absolutely in the 
sense of existing. 

03 Ficinus correctly omits foSmc : which, if it rueaiin 41 glories,” is al- 
most synonymous wij)i r</t«7c; if “ opinions, ” with oftoioiiat^. Oy the 
other hand, the oldest MS. omit arifiim^, which Fiunus renders “ vitii- 
]M*rationes/ T 

w Such is Stalbamn*g version of vfirjfuMv tKlomaiv. But interchange • 
is in Greek dvricomz or iirico<ri£. In itscoutniv there is evidently un al- 
lusion to the 44 giving in marriage ” mentioned above. Hence Fieinus haul 
M per altcma conjugia.” There is however some deep-seated disorder 
here, which only a bold conjecture will be able to cure. 
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Justice and caution rather deficient in those virtues ; bat it 
has pre-eminently in actions a daring. 65 It is however im- 
possible for all things pertaining to states, both of a private and 
public nature, to well exist, unless both of these arc present. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest Iwct us say 66 then that this is the end of the web of 
the statesman’s doing, (so as for him) to weave with straight- 
weaving the manners of manly and temperate men, when the 
kingly science shall by bringing together their common life, 
through a similarity in sentiment and friendship, complete the 
most magnificent and excellent of all webs, 67 [so as to be 
common,] 67 and enveloping all the rest in the state, both 
slaves and free -men, shall hold them together by this texture, 
and, as far as it is fitting 68 for a state to become prosperous, 
shall rule and preside over it, deficient 6 * in that point not 
one jot. 

Soc. jun. You have brought, 0 guest, most beautifully, on 
the other hand, 69 the characters of the king and statesman to 
a finish. 

6i From the letters rA fiiv, which S tul ban m lias cancelled, as if they 
hud dropped from the clouds, Ast most happily elicited irapov, the very 
word requisite to complete the sense. 

w Staibnum has improperly adopted Qafikv, with liis three best MSS., 
in lieu of ty&fiev. 

*r — «7 q' 0 t j lR WO rds within brackets, in Greek tinr* tlvm koiv'ov, Ast, 
whom Slalbaum follows, tirst objected ; for he probably saw that they 
were omitted by Fieimw. They ought not however to be rejected en- 
tirely, but ported a little above, bv reading — Tovro h) rb riXof, i*0d<x- 
fiaroc «**C fiiihir\oKi(f S»'/i7r\a»cfi', yiyvtaOut ipibptv iroXiniciiQ irpalt u»q, 
w<rr’ tlvat Kotrbv to rwc avbptiiov Kui autippbv utv i/0 oc, oTroray— i. o. 
“ Let us say then that this is the t.nd, us of <i garment woven by a 
straight weaving, of the statesman's working, so that the manners of manly 
and moderate men may be in common." To pet, however, at this sense it 
was requisite to retain the old reading, Sepir XaWv, lor which Slalbaunt 
has from his three best MSS. substituted ivfnrXlKnv, to die destruction 
alike of souse and syntax, and to insert uif after vQacrpciro f. 

* — ><w Ficinus has more intelligibly, “ m nihil pradermittat eorum, qua, 
quQ£.d fieri potest, beatam efliciunt civitatem." 

m In lieu of aw, which has no meaning here, oiie MS. has av t which 
would lead to as shown by Porson in Miscell&n. Crit. p. 182. Unless 
indeed it be said with Slalbaum that the concluding speech is to be as- 
signed to the elder Socrates; who would thus be seen to praise this 
dialogue at its end, as he does at its commencement the Sophist; which 
is feigned to have taken place on the same day as this, and of which the 1 
Statesman is merely the continuation. 
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Plato having on various occasions, anil especially in the Sophist 
and Statesman, applied some of the phamomcua of language to the 
illustration of his argument on quest ions relating to Dialectics, and 
Moral and Political Philosophy, has in this Dialogue entered more 
at length on so much of the same subject, as is connected with the 
origin of words in the case of persons, acts, and things. 

To this step he was probably led by finding that the Sophists, 
whom he every where opposes with reason and ridicule united, and 
whom he hunted down with all the ardour of a philosophical Nim- 
rod. were generally the followers of the school of Parmenides or 
Ileracieitus. Of these, the former asserted that all the phenomena 
of existence could be explained on the principle, that all things are 
ever at rest; the latter on the contrary principle, that every thing 
is in motion. To prove then that both were equally wrong, Plato 
had recourse to the phenomena of language. Por as they formed 
a part of things in existence, the supporters of those th^sies ought 
to be able to explain, why certain names were given to certain per- 
sons, acts, and things. And so, it would seem, Protagoras did in 
reality attempt to do in that part of his work under the title of 
# A\ij0ua (Truth), W'llich was llq»i rijg rwv tyopartov dpOorriroQ (On 
the propriety of names) v *as Stalbaum has suggested ; and so too, I 
suspect, did Euthyphron, in liis philosophical poem called IV1 ovaa 
4>cAcfoo00c, where the doctrines attributed to Orpheus were developed ; 
and from whence Pijpclus probably obtained the quotations fiftxn 
the Orphic poems, to be found in bis Commentaries on the Cratylus 
and Parmenides. For such was the elasticity of the Greek language, 
that subjects, apparently the least suited to verse, were treated in a 
metrical form ; as is shown by the fragments of Empedocles, Par- 
menides, and of Epicharmus the philosopher. 
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’» “‘But as the reasons, hy which the Philosophical Etyraolqgists 
arrived at their conclusions, were little satisfactory to Plato, he 
probably thought, that to prove the absurdity of their theories, it 
was only requisite to carry out their principles to the fullest extent. 
He therefore amused himself with bringing forward some proper 
names, and nouns appellative, and a few verbs, which he pretends 
to explain on their own principles. Hut this is done in a manner 
so utterly ridiculous, as to exhibit its own refutation on its very 
face ; hut with an air so grave, that Payne Knight said it was difficult 
to decide whether Plato was in jest or in earnest. So successfully 
indeed lias the mystification been carried on, that, ns stated by Stnl- 
baurn, while Menage and Tiedemann believed Plato to be speaking 
seriously his real sentiments, (hinder and Tenncmnnn perceived 
that he was playing his usual part of an ironical philosopher. For 
the etymologies are not nn.'v at variance with all the well-ascer- 
tained principles of the firwk language, lmt they are supported by 
arguments one can hardly believe to be otlur than, as in the ease 
of the Ilippias Major, the broadest caricature of those brought for- 
ward hy the persons, w hom it was Plato’s intention to ridicule. 

To preserve however his assumed character the better, Plato pre- 
tends to account for his ignorance of the origin of some words 
by saying, as probably did some of the Pseudo-philosophical Ety- 
mologists of his day, ami as their counterparts of the present time do 
certainly, that to the East we must look for the solution of many 
difficulties connected with this inquiry; as if any person, acquainted 
with all.rije dead and li\ ing languages of the whole world, could 
arrive at the origin of words, unless lie could tell— what, l suspect, 
Prodicus or some other of the philosophers, whom Plato had in 
mind, attempted to do — what was the origin of each letter, and 
why they had a certain form, and how that form was connected 
with the sound of each, and how they cante to follow each other in 
a certain order. It was not then without reason that Plato con- 
cluded the Dialogue hy saving, that the question was one of so 
intricate a nature, as to require much further consideration; as, 
it was impossible to prove' in all cases that the names of persons, 
things, and acts were originally given with reference to the* in- 
herent nature of the objects represented by them, or fhira the 
caprice of one person, or the agreement of many. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
I1KRMOGENES, CRATYLUS, SOCRATES. 


lTKUMOGKNES. 

A 

[1.] Are you willing then that we should communicate 
our discourse to Socrates here ? 

Oral . If it seems good to you. 

Harm. Cratylus lu re, O Socrates, says that there is a pro- 
priety of appellation naturally subsisting lor every thing that 
exists ; and tlmt this name is not, what certain persons conven- 
tionally call it, while they articulate with a part of their speech ; 
but that there is a certain propriety of names, naturally the same 
both among the Greeks and all liarhuriuns. I ask Jjjm then 
whether Cratylus is his true, name, or not. Ho confesses it is. 
What thou is the (true name) of Socrates ? lie replies, So- 
crates. In the case of all other persons then, said I, is not 
that the name of each, by which we call him? Your name, 
says be, is not Ilernjogeues, although air men call you so. 1 
And upon my putting a question, and being very desirous 
to know what he means, he does not state any thing dis- 
tinctly, but uses dissimulation towards me, arid a feint, as 
if he had some thoughts in his own mind, which, should he, 
as being conversant with the subject, be willing to state 
clearly, he would cause me to agree with him, and to say 

1 41 Cratylus/’ says Stalbauni, “ denies that Ilermogeneg was correctly 
bo called. For Hermogcncs was neither wealthy nor eloquent, as shown 
by § 3 and $ 54.” 
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he does himself. [2.] If then you can by kny means 
unfold by guessing this oracular language of Cratylus, I shall 
very gladly hear you ; or rather, if it is agreeable to you, I 
would much more gladly hear about the propriety of names, 
in what way the matter seems to stand to you. 

Soc. 0 1 lermogcnes, son of Ilipponicus, 2 there is an old 
proverb, that beautiful things are somehow difficult to learn: 3 
Now the learning relating to names happens to be no small 
affair. If however I had heard that exhibition of Prodicus 
valued at fifty draclims, 4 by which he who heard might have 
been instructed, as he himself says, on this very point, no- 
thing would have prevented you from knowing immediately 
the truth respecting the propriety of names. But I never 
heard except the one for a sfnglc drachm. 5 lienee I know 
not where the truth is on such-like points ; but am neverthe- 
less prepared to seek it along with you and Cratylus. [3.] 
But as to his telling you, that your name, is not in reality 
Hcrmogenes, I suspect that in this ho is, as it were, 6 scoffing 
at you ; for he thinks, perhaps, that though covetous of wealth, 
you have failed on each occasion in acquiring it. But, as I 
just now said, it is hard to know such-likc matters ; by 
placing however (the arguments) in common, it is meet to 
consider whether the fact is as you say, or as Cratylus. 

Herm % In good truth, Socrates, although I have frequently 
disputed with this person and many others, 1 cannot be per- 
suaded that there is any other propriety of appellation, than 
through rqp vent ion and common consent. For to me it ap- 
pears, that the name, which any one assigns to a thing, is the 
proper one ; and that, if he should even change it to another, 

* Respecting this Ilipponicus, Heindorf refers to Thucyd. in. 21; 
Andocid. Oral. iv. p. *290 ; Plutarch, Alcibiad. p. 195; and Athemeusv. 

p. 218. 

* On this proverb, see the Schol. here, and Hesyeb. in XaXcird. 

' * To this high-priced exhibition Plato alludes in Charmid. { 24, and 

Aristotle in Khutor, lii. 14. Hkixd. 

* From this passage, and the Pseudo-Platonic •dialogue called Axi- 
ochus, $ 6, it has been inferred that Prodicus used to suit the price of 
his instructions to the purse of his pupils. Hence as Socrates was a 
very poor man, he could only get at the lectures given for a very low 
sum, and consequently of very little value. 

* I have translated umrtp as if it were vtrnepu. Ficinus has, “ tibi non 
esse revera nomen Hermogcnp, quod a lucro dicitur,** either from hie 
own head or the MS. before him. 
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and call it«no longer by tbe previous one, the latter name \nit ' 
be no less right than the former ; just as we are accustomed 
to change the names of our Servants, 7 [and the name so 
changed is not the less proper than the one previously 
given] ; 7 for to each tiling there is no name naturally inhe- 
rent, but only through the law and custom of those who are 
wont so to call them. But, if the case is otherwise, I am 
ready both to learn and hear, not only from Cratylus, hut 
from any other person whatever. 

{4.] Soc. Perhaps, Hennogenes, you say something (to the 
purpose). Let us then consider, Is that the name of a thing, 
which any one puts on each thing as its appellation? 

llcrtn. To me it appear* so. 

Soc. And this, whether a private. -person so calls it, or 
a state. ? 

Iferm. So 1 say. 

Soc. What then, if T should give a name to whatever that 
exists, in such a manner, as to denominate that a horse, 
which wc now call a man, and that a man, which we now 
call a horse, the name of man will, as regards the public, re- 
main to the same (object); but as regards the individual, the 
name of horse? and on the other hand, as regards the in- 
dividual, the name of man, but as regards the public, the 
name of horse ? Do you say so ? 

Iferm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Tell me then, do you say it is a tiling, to speak true 
and false ? 

Ilerm. I do. 

Soc. There will then be a discourse, one true but another 
false. 

Ilerm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not that discourse then, which* speaks of things 
as they are, he true; l>ut that which (speaks of them) as they 
are not, false ? 

Her to. Yes. 

[5.] Soc. This tiien is possible/ to speak in a discourse 7 of 
things which are, and which are not. 

T — 1 Cornarius was the first to reject as spurious the words within 
brackets; for he doubtless saw they wore omitted by Ficinus. They are 
vainly defended by iletndorf and Stalbuwn. 

* So HeiinL explains 'Eoti* dp« rovro , as if itniv were used in the 
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Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is the discourse, which is true, true as a wholes while 
its parts are not true? 

Herm. No ; hut the parts are true likewise. 

Soc. But are the "renter portions true, and the smaller, 
not? or are they all (true)? 

Herm. I think all. 

Soc. Is there any part of u discourse, of what you arc 
speaking, smaller than a name? 

Harm. No. This is the smallest of all. 

Soc. And the name is said to l>o a part of a true dish 
course ? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. And it is as you s.r. . true. 

Herm. V t»>. 

Snc. But is not the part of a faNe discourse false? 

Hi 77M. I say so. 

Soc. It is then permitted to call a name true and false, 
since (we run rail) a discourse so. 

Herm. How not? 

Soc , Is that, which each person says is the name of a 
thing, the, name of each tiling? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. Will there, be as many names to a thing, as any per- 
son assigns to it? and at. that time, when he assigns them? 

[(>.] Herm. I have no other propriety of appellation, So- 
crates, than this; that I should call a thing by one name, 
which to it, and you by another, which you (assign) 

to it. And after this manner, I see that by each state, names 
are assigned individually, sometimes 0 to the same things, both 
by Greeks .apart from 10 the other Greeks, and by Greeks 
apart from Barbarians. 

sense nffrfcrn. but in that rose* as Ilvindurf confesses, one would ex- 
pect ro»“rn, ro— Xsynv t although the article is omitted ia Euthyd. § 37, 
if njffi f<rr i Tavro—iftXiyZat. Had however Heiiidorf known that one 
MS. reads nwr'oiV for r«f»ro. and another r<u, jfcrhaps he would have 
seen that Plato wrote or^our \oy ip, i. e. “bv any discourse whatever/ * 

• Butluuum’s emendation, iriort lor hnoig, preserved by some MSS. 
after iKanratfj, has hern adopted by Heind., Rekk., and Stalb. 

So Stalhaum translates iropd. I suspect however that rttri has dropt 
after the first TSXXr/fft, aud ir<m after dig second, to preserve 7 the bsdgE&ee 
in the two parts of each sentence. " ... 
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Site. CVme, let us see, Hcrmogenc*, whether things 
are, appear to you to exist in such a manner, n with respect 
to tin* peculiar essence of each, 11 ns PrGtagorns haid, when ho 
asserted that man was tin* niousuiv of all things; 12 (uinlV J 
that thin^ art* to me, such as they appear to mo ; and that, on 
the other hand, they are to you such, a> ( tlic-y appear) to you , 
or do some oi tin so stem to you to posses* a certain stability 
of existence r 

/Am. Aliendy, Socrates, I lm\e, through doubting, been 
led to this, which Prut i^oias uw rts ; u hut jet this docs not 
perfectly appear to me to he tin case, 

[7.1 Sac. Hut what, haw you < \ei In on led to thK so that 
it Hour siemed to vmi that a m in < \iMtd p« rieelly evil? 

Hum . Ne\«r, by /mis! Hut l lsive «»lu u had this leel- 
iiur, so as to think, tliat then me -oim men, ami very limiiy 
too. profoundly wuktd. 

Sat . Hut vvliat. h ive there m vei s< enied to you to ho men 
v cry good v 

/A m. Vt 1 \ fi w, unit . d 

Sac Vi l tin) hi\« steimd to he ? 

/Am. A is, to nu . 

Sac. 1 low, tin n, do \ou < st ihlish 1 1 1 » v Im it thus? That 
the \ m \ fiood ai * wi\ juudi lit. ami the \uy bad are very 
impimh nt * 

/Am . It appi i? " so to nu 

*Sor r- it jio-dihle then, it Plot iL r oi -]m iks the truth, and 
this is t lie tmtli itsi!!,*' th it « u*h ,,> thing w sueh, us it^up; 
pearo to e.nh one to be, loi some ol u-. to be pi nlPfft, umi 
some imprudent v 

u — - u So Taylor ti ms] it< «i tlu (h< f k w uds u iq cn tmv i/ <o irm tiivai 
tK€HTTi{i t wime I cult dismxir id iilu i s< us* nm switiv, nor muhl 
I'm mu*, as mav hr mArml Jmni h.s vnsi tn, ‘,ut jw |*’ui rtriun npud 
uniimqutmquf tv* alia *il, M wlm h to nu iu <}uiti as imuiti MiriMi as th« 
fin c k. 

u On this ( ( !• braird dor tunc ol Piotmroras, str Thifrfd. $ 2d, md 
tilt authors quoted by Mr naa< on Diivvn L ix hi. * 

w I hoc* liailslih^as it Kin lid dtofijH 1 1 out Im Ioh wf ^ 

14 Stalk turn vamlv uurm|»is to »\,»lam .iw.iv ill* inrorrut <»rtrk m tin 
words IvravBa -«c avto —\*yu -'1 hi r< is some e»ror lirif , whir h only 
a hold on m would In abb tnion«ri. • 

14 Sulbatmi eiuKcnis (here rs .in ulluaion to a woik of Piotagorus 
undoi the title ol "The T i nth " 

t* Hr mdorf tk’uks that IV ittin brand m his MS. tVaor w 'ucarrta lor 
his ttpnion \b “ quaba qiuspie ciuqm, v idi ntui.” 
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,[8.] Iferm. By no means. • 

Soc. And this, as I think, appears perfectly evident to you, 
that, since prudence and imprudence exist, it is not possible 
foF Protagoras to speak the truth entirely ; for one person will 
not in truth be more prudent than another, if that, which 
seems to each one, is to each one true. 

* Ilerm . It is so. 

Soc. I think however you will not, according to the theory 
of Euthyderrius, 17 imagine that all things exist to all persons 
in a similar manner, and at the same time, 1 * and always; for 
thus some persons would not he good, and others bad, if virtue 
and vice existed to all persons, and in a similar manner, and 
always inherent in all thing*. 

Ilerm. You speak the tiuth. 

Soc. If then neither all thing* exist similarly and at the 
same time, and always to all |mt*u eh thing is what 

itrseems to each person, 1 *' it i* evident that there are things, 
which posses* themselves a certain firm existence of their 
own; and this not as regard* us, nor by being drawn up- 
wards and downwards by us, through our imagination, * i0 biit 
possessing of themselves their own existence, which is natur- 
ally t heirs.' 20 

Iferm. This appear* to me, Socrates, to he the case. 

[9.J Soc. Will then the things themselves exist naturally 
in this manner, hut their actions not in the same manner? or 
are not their actions themselves one species of things? 

ir ii.M'Utic same person ns he who is mentioned in the dialogue of 
that name, when* ins Uu cry is explained in $ no. 

18 Firm, omits iifta % correctly it would seem, for it is not introduced 
into Urn next sentence, Hut as it is repeated in the next speech of So- 
crates, perhaps mi* «/m might to he inserted here before eat at. i, or else 
d/ia omitted acaiu with Fiemus. 

i» — 1 » Savior translated, as the train of ideas evidently require*. 

The Greek is literally, “ nor to each person individually uro each of the 
things existing.** Fieiiius has, “ iieqn*' euique proprium unumqtiodque 1 ,> 
* as if hit* MS. omitted with thirteen others rir deroie torn. 

1 have translated as if the Greek were ( dXXd Raff avrd rffv 
avriUtv overt a v t\tivra ijirfp ritpvitfv — not a era irpitg rijv — $*rtp, which I 
cannot underfund ; nor could Ficinus, whose version is ** sed secundum 
se tpsns, quoad ipsarmn essentiam. tit natur;e institute sunt, permauentes,'? 
08 if ho had found in his MS. ovra instead of t\ovra , in which word the 
whole difficulty lies; for it could not be taken here intransitively a$ 
shown by the preceding at 'era a brunt oimav Igo^ro, and by ct&rdl wfybt 
avrag — n)v oi ffiav i\ov(ri in Farmenid. j 15, quoted by Heindorf* - 
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fferm. They are perfectly so. 

Soe . Actions too are performed then according to their own 
aature, (and) not according to our opinion. As, for instance, 
if we should attempt to cut any of things existing, whether 
must each (particular) be cut as we please, and with what we 
please ? or if we should de&ire to cut any thing, 31 according 
to its nature of being cut, and with the (instrument) of which 
it is the nature to out, 21 ai shall we both cut and will some- 
thing more take place, and shall we do this rightly ? 83 But if 
(we wish to net) contrary to nature, shall we (not) err, and 
effect nothing ? 

Ilerm . To me it appears so. 

Sot. If then wo should attempt to burn any thing, we 
ought not to burn it, according to every opinion, but according 
to that which is the right one; 21 and this is in the way, in 
which each thing is hy nature to be burnt and burn, and 
with what it is by nature. 23 

limn. It is so. 

5 10.] Sor, Are not thus too the rest of things? 

Term, Entirely so. 

Soe. Is not then to speak one of the things (called) actions ? 
Herm. Yes. 

n — ai thr MSS turn* Kara rr}r iftvtriv raf riftmv rt Kai rkp- 

vtoQcn tea i tj> irtyvk f. nor lms a smpli editor st i n that tin thing to ho rut 
can atom have the nature to Ik cut mid the rutting instrument alone the 
nature louit. Wiw.1) then did tayloi omit tin winds rtpeuv 
But hi fulled to hoo that rtpvtn/ n should follow <p irtfuKt, t'Wvo 
tram* la t< d 

**— w Others mav, but I never will, hi Iieve that Plato wrote rtptwpiv 
rf— seat ipBioQ irpa^optv rovro , as it the latlrr r xpnn*ion were not per- 
frctly superfluous alter the former He might indeed have written, and 
probably did, Kai ApB wc irpaKoprv to irav, us opposed to o»i5’ tr irp6Ko- 
pfv while, as oppose d to IZapapTyanpurtia, common sense requires 
rtXovpkp n «?>. 

1 u Here again, in the place of a mass of nonsense, Plato wrote, I 
suspeel, something more fit to bo read, lo this effect, “ And this is for 
each thing to be burnt ip the way it is naturally, and with the inati rvsl 
which naturally burns/ 1 — in Greek, aertf it- itrn to, $ yt irtyvntv, Ittaa- 
Ttn> KatstrBat, Kai , $ yt irtyvnt, icauiv where 1 hdve substituted j ye ire- 
fvict and ip yt irtyvtet, partly with two MSS., instead of $ hrtfvKti and 
$ hrcfirKtt, where the preposition is perfectly absurd, os Hermann might 
have remarked, who, m his book, De Kmcndand. Ration. Gra-c. Gramm, 
p. 202, and on Eurip. Hoc. 213, ed. pr., correctly objected to the plu- 
perfect. 
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**^8oc. Whether then does he, who speaks in tli$ way he 
thinks he ought to speak, correctly speak? 81 or, should he 
speak in the way in which it is the nature of things to speak 
and he spoken of, and with the instrument, 24 will he effect 
something and speak; but if not, will lie err and effect no- 
thing ? 

Hcrm. It appears to me it is thus as you aay. 

Soc . Is it not then a part of speaking to name a thing? 
2:1 For they who name a thing, speak the discourses. 2 ' 

I farm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is it not then an action to name a thing? since to 
speak about things was a certain action. 

/farm. Yes. 

Soc. But actions have* appeared as existing not with respect 
to us, but as having a certain proper nature of their own. 

Hcrm. They have so. 

Soc. We must then give names to things, in the way and 
by the instrument through which they t-xi.M. in nature, 2f) [to 
name and be named, and not a* we please, if there is about 
to be. an assent to what has been said before. And thus we 
shall do something more, and gi\ e a name, but otherwise not. 

Hcrm . It appears so to me. 

[1J.] Soc. Come then, say we. that a thing which we 
ought to cut, we ought to cut with something? 

a* — a* Here again the Grt»k presents tin* same incorrect collocation of 
words, us I have already noticed, a ad at taiiuiico with the natural flow 
ot mVu.’ , ’’ hidi is partially preserved m the veision of KicinuR — “ fill po- 
tins quifupus ilu dual, ur naturu ipsi lorum dicere dinquc requirit ? el, 
quo natura exiiyit, oo cl diiat, illiquid dieondo pridicict ?** From whence 
it is easy to sec ih.it Plato wrote - -la v jJ 7 nature rd irpaypara \iytc~ 

0a i teal $ TrtOi'K’f Viy uv -rair\f Ktti routtp A* ) g. 

* 5 — 25 llciudort considered the whole of this clause as an interpolation. 
For Xiyovtrt is not u>ed hv Plato, like tyaai, without a nominate e. Stal- 
baum, iu defence of the ounUed article, quotes, as Heindorf had done 
himself, Thucyd. iii. (>t), U7rcp vtiffxtwtnv iv ruic /uydAoic Aywtnv. But 
there 1 have "restored «i before tr, in PoppcA Prtdecorn. p. 107. The 
preceding huwe\er is uot the only error here. For roi’c before \6yovQ is 
perfectly unintelligible. Plato wrote, oi hvopa^neTf-q yap ri ob Xtyovvi 
roe Aeyoi* ri ; i. e. 4 * For do not they, wflio name a thing, speak a part. of 
a discourse." 

« — *• The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. Op- 
> porttinely then docs one of the three oldest MSS. omit bvopaZuv re, and 
another sat ovopaZtotiai, and a third place bvopd^tiv rt k at bvopaZtoQai 
only in the margin. 
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Hetm . Certainly. 

Soc. And that what we ought to weave, we ought to weave 
with something ? And that what we ought to bore, we ought 
to bore with something ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And w hat wc ought to name, we ought to name by 
something ? 

Herm . It is so. 

Soc. Now what is that with which we ought to bore ? 

Herm. An auger. 

Soc. And what (is that) with which (we ought to weave)? 

Herm. A shuttle, 27 

Soc. And what (is that) by which (we ought) to name? 

Herm. A name. 

Soc. You sjieak well. The name then is a certain instru- 
ment. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. If then .1 were to ask, What instrument is a shuttle? 
28 (would you not answer,) 2 '’ It is that with which wc weave? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc . J5ut what do we perform with the shuttle? Do we 
not separate the warp and the wool* which have been mixed 
together ? 

Ilcrm. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you not be able to speak in the same manner 
of an auger, and the other (instruments)? 

Herm . Entirely so, 

Soc. Can you in like manner speak of a name? Using 
the name as an instrument, what do we perform by naming ? 

Herm . I cannot tell. 

[12.] Soc. Do we teach one another, something, and dis- 
tinguish things as they are ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. A name then is a kind of instrument to teach and 

v Ficinus, unccrtain#how to translate KtpKis, makes use of two woftls, 
“yodius jpectenque." 

The words within lunes Taylor inserted from “ respouderes ** in 
the version of Piciuus. Ktalb&um says that the apodosis is omitted, 
where one would cxpqct ov rouro tlvai &v f as supplied by Hein- 

dorf. But why Plato should thus omit Wtijit is absolutely requisite for 
the sense, Stalbaum does not, for he could not, tell. I suspect that lp*X$ 
im dropt out oiler y KtpKi%opev. 

u 2 
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toJhinguteh the (parts) of existence, 39 as a shuttle (does thole) 
of a web* 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. The shuttle is a weaving instrument? 

Jlerm . How not ? 

Soc. He who weaves then will employ a shuttle well; 30 and 
by well, is meant in a weaver-like manner ; and he who 
teaches (will employ) a name well, and by well, (is meant) in 
a teacher-like manner. 

Jlerm. Certainly. 

Soc. By the work of whom does the weaver employ pro- 
perly the shuttle, when lie uses it? 

Jlerm. The carpenter. 

Soc. But is every one a carpenter, or he only who pos- 
sesses that art ? 

Jlerm. He (who possesses) the art? 

Soc. By the work of whom does the borer properly use 
the auger, when he uses it ? 

Jlerm. The smith’s. 

Soc. Is then e\ery one a smith, or lie only who possesses 
that art ? 

Jlerm. He (who possesses) the art. 

Soc. Well then, by the work of whom does the teacher 
employ a name, when he uses it ? 

JJerm. Not even this can I toll. 31 

Soc. Nor can you tell even this, who has handed down to 
,fc * ? mos which we use? 

IJerm. Not 1. 

Soc , Does it not appear to you that custom 32 lias handed 
down these ? 

* As the punitive r jjc ov trine cannot thus depend upon tiaicpiTUcbv, 
Plato wrote, I suspect, rit outria£. For otherwise the article rov would 
be required before v(f>daparoQ. 

« 10 The word “ welt, 11 in Greek KttXiZ c, Cornarius was the first to see 
was wanting here ; for lie found “ recte utetur " in the version of Picinus. 

31 4Ieindorf says that in O Mi roPr *\u>, without Xeyeiv, there Is an al- 
lusion to Oj >k tx i0 yttv m $ 11. But as the allusion would be too distant, 
one would have expected rather Owe «x w » similar to “ Nescio *' in Ficimis/ 

n So Heindorf explains o v6po£. referring to vopifi *ai iBu rwv— 
Xovvtuv in § 3, whom Stal bautn follows. But instead of A vdpof, 41 a 
thing/ 1 the train of reasoning evidently requires o dvofiarodkrrjc, ’* a per- 
son,*’ as is read in MS. Gud. here and elsewhere. Besides, IthoUgha 
person may bo said to introduce a custom, he can scarcely be said W 
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Herm.* It does. 

[13.] Sac . He then who teaches, employs the work of the 
custom-introducer 33 when he uses a name. 

Herm . It appears so to me. 

Sac. But does every man appear to you to be a custom- 
introducer, or he only who possesses that art ? 

Herm. He (who possesses) that art. 

Sac. It is not then the prmiuca of every man, Hermo- 
genes, to establish a name, but of a certain artificer of names ; 
and this, as it seems, is the custom-introducer, 34 who is the 
most rare of artificers among men. 

Herm. So it appears 

Soc. But come, consider, to what docs the enstom-intro- 
duccr* 1 ' look when lie establishes names ; and make the survey 
from the pre\ious ins* tan its. To wlmt does the carjitenter 
look, when he makes a shuttle? is it not to some such thing 
as is woa\ing naturally ? 

Herm . Entirely so. 

Soc. lint if the shuttle should be broken by him while 
making it, would he make another, looking to the broken one, 
or to that form, according to which he was making the shuttle 
he had broken ' 

Herm . To that, it appe ars to me. 

Soc. Should w« not therefore most justly call that very 
form the shuttle itself ? Vt 

possess the art of mtrodui uig a c upturn. For the re is not, and 
such an art 

84 bo budbaum understands vopoOtro v. But vopoOhiji always means 
elsewhere in Greek a “ law-gm i nor is Plato thus wont to affix. new 
meanings to well-known words 

u Hemdort says, that it tivoparoOirrjL In n ndi red “ a name-imposer,” 
Plato will bo guilty of a wnlr lit d t.iutoh py hi thus introducing 6voparo- 
Qirtjc alter 6vop.arovpy6c Blit tW/iaro^erjjc, found in the margin of 
one Mb. and m the text of the Mb usid by Fiunus, as shown by his 
version, “htc autem etiam, ut udrlur, nommum msti tutor,” is evidently • 
an interpretation of t\vftparavpya^ a word cointd by Plato, after the 
analogy of fyfutwpyoi ; and htnu the whole tluusi, ovroc fa inriv, 
hour, 6 IvoparoOiritL, must be rejected as the interpolation of some 
Scholiast. , 

* One MS. has hvoparoQkTw as a vai. led., which Ficuius found in 
the text of his MS. For he translates it “ nominum mstitutor.” 

Ficinus seems to ha*e lound something different from the f 
Greek text u hw MS., for his version is, “ Nonnc spcciem ipsam i 
ipitus radii ralionera ipsumque radium nominabimus ? ” 
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Q%Herm. It appears so to me. * 

[14.] Soc . When therefore it is requisite to make a shuttle, 
(adapted) to a thin or thick garment, either of thread or wool, 
or of any material whatever, it is necessary for all of them 
to have the form of the shuttle ; but to Impart its nature to 
each kind of work according as it is naturally the best suited 
for it. 

Jferm . Certainly. 

Snc. Ami the same method applies in the case of other 
instruments. For he who has discovered an instrument 
naturally suited to each thing, mimt assign it to that work, 
from which lie will make not what he pleases, but that which 
is natural (to the instrument). ^ For as it seems, a person 
ought to know how to form of iron an auger naturally suited 
for each (work). 37 

Ilerm. Kntirely so. 

Snc. Ami of wood a shuttle naturally suited for each 
(work). 

Ilerm, It is so. 

Snc. For each shuttle, as it seems is naturally suited to 
each kind of weaving ; and so are the other (instruments). 

ITcrm. Certainly. 

Soc. It is necessary then, ( ) best (of men), for the custom- 
introducer^ to know how to form a name of sounds ami syl- 
lables ; and looking to what is really a name, 30 to frame and 
establish all names, if he is about to be the muster-founder of 
/1 5.] But if each founder of names does not form of' 
the same syllables a name, 10 we ought not to be ignorant of 
this. 41 For neither docs every smith use the same iron, when 

17 — ,v Ficinus has, A * Tercbrum namquc ruique accommodatum wire 
oportel m lent* pcrliccrc," omitting ipi'an-wQ tour* — iripVKog — 

Hciudurf and Sulbauni still shrk to rojioOlrijv, although MS. Gud. 
has ui'o/iarofleri/iyiiTul Ficinus “ nonunuiii nistiiuu>r. s * But a little be- 
. low, (n. 5,) llciudorf has correctly preferred cW/iciroflm/c, found in the 
same MS. 

** Instead of of* frrnv uro/ia, Butlmann, vvMi the approbation of 
Hcimiorf mid Siallmum, suggested v lariv dvo pa, which .he obtained 
from Ficinus, “ quod ipsum women est." 

44 Ficinus has “ nomir.um conditor nomen exprimit," for he doubtless 
found in his MS. ovoftaroOtrrfc TtOriaiv orofia — 

41 Stalbuum, as usual, vainly attempts to defend the unintelligible 
offlv rovro ayvotlv, by saying that “ one must not be ignorant of 
padjig, ” is the same as, “ one must. remember this." Heindorf more cor- 
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making the same instrument for the sake of the same thia^j* . 
bat its long as he gives it the same form, although from 
even 42 a different kind of iron, the instrument is equally 4 * 
correctly made, whether one makes it here, or among the 
Barbarians. Is not tins the case ?, 

IFerm, Entirely so. 

Soc. Will you not therefore deem it right to say, that, so 
long as the ftmndcr of names, 44 both here and among the Bar* 
burians, assigns the form of a name accommodated to each 
thing, in any kind of syllables whatever, the founder of names 
.here is not worse than the founder in any other place what- 
ever ? , 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Who then is likely to know, whether the convenient 
form of a shuttle exists in any kind whatever of wood? Is it 
the carpenter who made it, or tin*, weaver who is to use it? 

Herm . it is more probable lie who is to use it, Socrates. 

[16.] Sac. Who is it then that uses the work of the lyre- 
maker? Is it not ho, who knows how best to superintend the 
maker, and knows when it is made, whether it is properly 
made- or not ? 

Herm . Entirely so. 

Soc. But who is this ? 

Herm . The lyre- player. 

Soc. And who is it (that uses) the work of the ship- 
wright ? 

Herm. . The pilot. .w* 

Soc. And who is he, that would superintend the best the 
work of the founder of names, and decide about it when finished, 

rectly saw that the version of Fninus, “ atiiinadvcrlcndiirn est quod," 
gave a sense better suited to the train of thought. Hence out of ovfttv 
eti rntiro dyvotiv, ovftt ydp t one might elicit twivai tv ruvrd y dvip >/v 
8n oict m'c — 44 n man without wit might know this well, that not even"— . 

42 Stalhaum would read, idv rai for idv rt. He should have suggested* 
QTtpovv iv os boiug nearer to idv rt ir dWy. 

42 Stephens correotly suggested bfioiut c for fyju>c. Homdorf tfantvh 
opportunely Euthyd. $ 3, IZtMyxu v — opoiwc, idv rt 4 Wvcoq idv rt 
y. Stalbauin still sticks to the doubled bpwc, because forsooih bfiotto c is # 
opposed to the reading of the MSS.; as if all conjectures are not made iu 
defiance of them. 

44 Here, and shortly afterwards, Stalhaum rejects, what Hoindorf had 
properly restarted from MS. Gud., 6vofiaro0krrjv : and a similar observa- 
tion applies to all the subsequent postages of the same kind. 
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#J^tb here and among the Barbarians ? Is it not he, who is to 
use it? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. And is not this person, one who knows how to in- 
terrogate ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And likewise to answer? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. But would you cull him, who knows how to interro- 
gate and answer, any thing else, than a dialectician ? 

Herm . No ; but this. 

Soc, It is the business then of the shipwright to make a 
rudder, while the pilot is superintending, if the rudder is 
about to be a good one. 

Herm, It appears so. 

Soc, And (to make) a name (it is the business) of the 
name-founder, it seems, to have a dialectician as his superin- 
tendent, if he is about to found names correctly. 

Herm. Such is the case. 

[17.] Soc. It nearly appears then, Ilerraogenes, that the 
imposition of names is not, us you think it, an affair of no mo- 
ment, nor for men of no mark, nor of such as may be met 
with any where. And Cratylus speaks truly, when he says 
that names belong to things from nature ; and that every one 
is not the artificer of names, but he aloue, who looks to that 
name, which is naturally suited to each thing, and who is able 
"•^"onld its form into letters and syllables. 

Herm * I know not, Socrates, how J ought to oppose myself 
to what you are saying. It is not however easy perhaps to 
be thus suddenly persuaded. But I think I should be more 
easily persuaded by you, if you could show me what is that 
which you call a natural propriety of appellation. 

Soc. I myself, 0 blessed Hermogenes, say there is none. 
€ , But you have forgotten, what 1 said a short time previously, 
that I knew nothing, but would consider the matter together 
with you. But now, to myself and you cbnsidering well the 
* question together, thus much appears contrary to our former 
4 opinion, that the name possesses some natural propriety, and 

11 Ficinus has “ mihi et tibi simul investiganUbus.” <From whenoait 
is easy to read up tu for tip I v— 
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that it is. not for every man to know how to give a narn^to 
any thing whatever correctly. Or is it not so ? . 

Herm. Entirely *0. 

[18.J Sor. It is necessary then to inquire, if you desire to 
know it, after tins, in what does the propriety of a name 
consist** 

Herm llut I do desire to know it. 

Soc . Consider thou. 

Herm . Iiow must 1 consider v 

Soc. The most collect inquiry, my friond, (will be) with 
those, who know through yom tilling out money to them, and 
giving them thanks. These are the sophists, to whom your 
brother Callin'’ 47 told out a mint of money, and (now) appears 
to be a wise man. llut, sum you aie not the master of your 
patrimony, 4H you must laimstly entreal your brother, and 
beg of him to show )ou the piopnety lespeetmg things of this 
kind, which he has learned iiom Piotagoias. 

Herm Hut this uqu# -»t of mine would be absurd, Socrates, 
if, w hen I i eject ontmly “The Truth of Protagoras, I 
should embrace what is Mattel in sucli a truth/ 0 as things of 
any value 

[19 ] Sw Hut if this does not ph use you, wc must learn 
from Homer, and the othc i poets. 

Herm . And w hat says ilomci, Sot rate*, about names; and 
where 9 

Soc In many places Hut those are the chief and most 
beautiful (passages), in which lie distinguishes bety 
names, which men and gods assign to the same things. Or 
do you not think that lie says something great and wonderful 

44 Instead of av lor tv, where av has no meaning, one MS has cor- * 
rcctly ivttrnv 

4 " On tins ('albas, bee* H< mdorf on The a U t § 57*. 

44 From this it would worn that th< lather of Htrmogenw was still 
alive Compare An&toph li")! Isvv o’ ou icparw yw r&v lpavrov t 

^pypauav. ’Stag yap it pi 

44 Heir is an allusgm to the work of Protagoras colled “He* Irath,” 
as in 4 8. 

44 Unless ry roiavry he siud in contempt of the work, one would sus- 
pect that FUto— ra it iirtf Iv avry , of which ry ’Wrfitiy would bo the * 
interpretation On the loss or confusion of eirif, 1 have written some- 
thing worth reading in PoppoS Prole gom p ISO, and in the Glossary 
appended to my translation of the Midun oration of Demosthenes, p 68, 
and 1 could now add a great deal more 
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' ka those passages relating to the propriety of names? For it 
is evident* surely that the gods call things according to the 
propriety which names naturally possess. Or do you not 
think so ? 

Harm. I well know, that if (the gods) call any thing by a 
name, they call it so correctly. But of whut passaged are you 
speaking ? 

Soc. Do you not know, that when speaking of the river at 
Troy, which fought in a single combat with Hephcestos, (Vul- 
can,) he says, (II. xx. 74,) 

Whom gods call Xmilhus, but Sramunder, men. 

Harm. Ido. What then r' 1 

Soc . I)o you not think that this is something of high im- 
port, to know in what wa> it is right to call that river 
Xanthus, rather than Seamander? [20.] Or, if you prefer it, 
in the case of the bird, which he says, (11. xx. 291,) 

('halm the gods, but men Kymiinlis cull. 

Do you think this is a trilling piece of learning, (to know') 
how much more proper it is to call the same bird Cbalcis than 
Cymindis, or Myrine than Ihitica ; ,Vi and there are many 
other (passages), both in this poet and in others. But these 
things are perhaps too great forme and you to discover. But 
the names Scamandrius and Astyanux arc, as it appears to 
me, more for a (common) man to investigate and more easy 
what is the propriety of the names, which, he says, 
were given to the son of Hector. For you doubtless know r 
the verses, in which are the names I am speaking of. 

llcrm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Which then of these names do you think Ilomer con- 
sidered as more correctly given to the boy, Astyauax or 
Scamandrius ? 

llcrm. I cannot tell. 

Soc. But reflect in this way. If any one should ask you, 
whether you thought the more wise or the less wise would 
call things in the more correct manner ? 

M I have adopted with, the Zurich editors Heindorf s suggestion in as- 
signing “ What then ? ” to Hormogenes, and not, as in other editions, to 
Socrates. 

w The passage alluded to is in II. ii. 813. 
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fferm.* It is manifest I should answer, the more wise. * 

.■ [21.] Soc. Whether then do women* or men,*to speak of 
the whole (human) race, appear to you to be the wiser in 
cities ? M 

fferm. The men. . 

AW. Do you not then know* tlmt Homer says that the son 
of Hector was called by the men of Troy, M Astyanax, but 
SenmandriuH, ftr ’it is plain, w by flic women ; since the men 50 
were wont to call him Astyanax. 

fferm . It appears so. 

Soc. Do you not then conceive that Iforner considered the 
men of Troy wiser than the women? 

Fferm. I think so. 

Soc. He therefore thought that the name Astyanax was 
more correctly given to the boy than Scainandrius. 

fferm. Jt appears so. 

Soc. But let iis consider why he did so. Or does he not 
himself give the best explanation for the reason? For he 
says, 

To throw a bulwark h«» alone* was found, 

The city's galc»' ,r and the Iojj^ wall- around. 

On this account then* as it seems* it is proper to call the son 
of the saviour. Astyanax; of that’* which, ha Jlomer says, 
his father preserved. 

[22.] fferm. So it appears to me. 

M i. c. in a civilized state. 

M In 11. xx ii. 50#). 

M — ** The words Srt arc omitted in MS. Gild, and the version 

of Ficinus. They are perfectly unnecessary. 

** It whs not the men of Troy, but Hector himself, who culled Ins soil 
Astyanax, os stated in It. vi. 102. • 

s; In Horner, II. x. 500, the existing text lias wn\a^ instead of TrdXir, 
as quoted by Plato. I have united the two readings. j. 

w In lieu of the unintelligible roe me, which bus nothing to which it 
can be referred, Fiynus oilers a supplement, nothing simihir to abieh 
seems at present to have been found in any MS.— “ Quapropter decet, 
ut videtur, protertoris filiutn riominare Astyanacta, id eat repem urbta ; 
vrbia, wptam, ejus, quatn pater suns w-rvuvit, ut inquil Hommis." Per-* 
baps Plato Wrote k dKtlv top "Etcrofwc vibv ' JiervavaKra, on to dtrrv 
aval 6 irarrjp avroc, i. e. “ to call the son of Hector Astyanax, 
because the father had, ns a prince, himself wived the city.” Opportunely tl 
then does MS. Gud. read "Ecropog for <ro nijpoc. 
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%Soc. But what is this ? For I do not myself understand 
this at all* Do you understand it? 

Berm. By Zeus, I do not. 

Soc . But, my good (friend), Homer has himself given to 
Hector his name. 

Berm. Why so ? 

Soc. Because it appears to me that this name (of Hector) 59 
is something similar to Asfvanax, f ’°and these names appear 
to be Greek ; for king and Hector signify nearly the same 
thing ; both the names to be royal/’ 0 For over whatsoever 
one is a king, he is also doubtless a Hector over it ; since he 
evidently rules over it, 61 possesses and has it/ 1 Or do I ap- 
pear to you to say nothing to the purpose, but unconsciously 
(err), in thinking 1 have hit upon, as it were, the track of 
Homer’s thoughts respecting the propriety of names? 

Berm. By Zeus, not you indeed, as it seems to me ; but 
perhaps you have hit upon something. 

Soc. For it is just, as it appears to me, to call the offspring 
of a lion, a lion, and the offspring of a horse, a horse. I do 
not mean, should something eke than a horse be produced, 
like a monster, from a horse, but I speak of that which should 
be its offspring ns a natural production. For 62 if a horse 

M Ficinus alone has “ i<l nomon Hector.” 

60 Such is the literal veision of tin* nonsense in the Greek text. 
Ficinus has “ Ferine mint idem significant; pulantqne Grteei utraque 
hail* nominu regia es.se.” Hcindorf. translating totrn> by “ like to/* 
fvKtl — 1 ' AnTvtb'ctKTi kui iniictvai ’EWrjpiKolg ravra rd 6v6- 
flora \(t*yikp aval kui 6 " Drru>j 0 tr\tcov n ravrbv otjfiaivti) fiaoiK tied 
ap$6rtpa elrai rd bvbpara ; while Stalbaum would incorrectly expel 
(3a<n\iKa, k. r. X., as an addition arising from a ploss. He saw however 
correctly that rd bvbpara could not be thus repeated. Hence Plato 
wrote, 1 suspect, jcoi yap rrxrfiw n ravrbv nrjpaivti ravra rw bvbpart H 
re &va% k ai 6 fr nop’ Kal touciv 'EXXqviffuig aptybrtpa fkunXu fd dvat. 
The source of the error is to be traced to the transposition of some wotds 
and the interpolation of others. 

# •» — jm This repetition of nvrov and uvrb is extremely inelegant. In- 
stead of Kparit re avrov one would prefer Kparti 6 rotovroc. With regard 
to the derivation of feVrrojp from tgcu, like d*rap frogi dya, Plato seems to 
have forgotten that it was contrary to analog)'. For all nouns In rap are 
derived from tin? third pers. sing, of the perf. pass. But as has no 

* perf. pass., there could be no such noun appellative as Errwo. But 
though £x*i has no perfect passive in use, it seems to 'have had one 
originally. At least there would be naturally formed from it *XM*< ** 
remarked by the Etymol. M. p. 41)5, H>, and Uiq. 

•*— ** Such is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek; andequdHy 
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should, contrary to nature, beget a calf, the produce of a cw 
by nature, we must call it not a colt, but a calf/ 12 * 03 Nor do 
I think that, if from a man an offspring should be produced 
not of a man, the progeny ought to be called a man ; but 
If it be the offspring. 63 And similar is the case of trees, and 
all other things. Or do you not agree with me? 

Hern*. 1 do agree. 

[23*] Soc. You speak well. But take care lest I somehow 
cheat you. For according to the same reasoning, the offspring of 
a king ought to be called a king. Now it matters not whether 
the signification be the same in syllables different in one way 

nonsensical is the version of Fimius, “ Si cnim bovis secundum naluriun 
films eqimm gigmt, non viiulus, qui iniscitur, sed pullus equiuus est 
nuncupamlus." Plato wrote, J suspect, tdr ydrp flovy 'iirirov tVyovov, 
hr paert v yuuiriror irapd pvatv rmj, oh /igogoi*, rXtjrhv dXXo 7 rwXov, 
i. e. “ if a hull should, contrary to nature, beget the progeny of a mayo, 
which they call a half-horse, we must call it nut a call, but a coll.” With 
regard to r)pnirirai\ tile compound follows the analogy of i/piavopoQ, and 
vjpiovac. ami miiOtoy in Greek, and of “ sciniur ” and “ scrmlms " in 
Latin. This, however, is not the only error in this passage. For, uf 
Taylor was the first to remark, Ficintis found in his MS. something (it 
present wauling in the common text, tor /hoc ttcyorov pvttn Yttttoc irapd 
pvatv riiry ptHTxar, or irwXw leXt/rior, dXXa Instead of which 

we ought, says Tavlor, to read, tav /hoc ticyurnr p van 'iirirov rUp oh 
pb(T\ov KXr/Tfor, uXXd iroj\oi\ mi ttt r 'ittitoq irapd pinuv rixy u6a\ov t 
ov iroiXoi/ rX>;rim», r/XX<i pd<r\ov t corresponding to the voision of Ficiuua, 
u Si enim bovis secundum nuttirain films cqutini gigmt, non vitulus, qui 
nasciiursed pullus equiuus esl num upamliis ; el, si cquus prteter nalurnm 
giguit vilii lum, non pullus cquinus dicendiw est iste, sed vitulus.” B]^ 
the aid of which. Bimuuiu would read, with ihe approbation of tlxi/iUXfflf 1 
*Edv yap flovg 'iirirov tKyuvov pv*m irapd tjn'tmr rixy^ ov pb<r\or dXXa 
iruXou icXrjmiv* mi idv flobc fcyoiw pvan ' iiriroQ riicy, ov ir&Xur rXij- 
Hov dXXd pba\or» But iu the first clause, pvnti napa piiviv could not 
he thus united; and if they could, irapd pvatr could not be omitted iu 
the second clause. 1 suspect then that, as the whole of this sentence 
was meant to balance the preceding one, Plato wrote, lav ot iiriroc iraod 
pvaiv, ov pa air j) pi flow, flob c hryovov Tiny, ait irwXor kXijtIov, d\xd 
p6trx°v> i* c. 11 if & horse should, contrary to nature, begot a progeny 
from a cow, what they call a half-cow, we must call it uol a colt but a 
calf. See \ 25, mv tinroQ flooc tKyorov rU y. StaJbaum however con- 
ceives, with SclileicrmScher and Beck, that no alteration will be requisite 
if we merely expunge the first pb^xor. 

w — « Here again the Latin of Ficinus is both different from, and supe- 
rior to, thl present Greek text — “ Ncque etiarn, si ex homing alia proles, 
quam huwaue, producitur, quod naseitur, homo vocari debet," which 
would be in Greek, ovt dXX' dr 1% dvBptbirov, olpai, f; rb dvOpwirav, 
icyovov ylvqrat, rb ficyorov dvBpwiroc kXijHo v. 
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or toother; nor if a letter be added or taken away, is even 
this any thing, so long as the existence of the thing is in 
forte, and shown by the name. 

Herm. How say you this ? 

Soc. Nothing complex; but as you know we pronounee 
the names of the elements, hut not the elements themselves, 
except four, t and v, and o and u ; and placing round, 04 you 
know, other letters, as well to the other vowels a9 to the non- 
vowels, (consonants,) we form names, and pronounce them. 
But, as long as we insert the exhibited power of the element, 
it is well to call it by the name which the element exhibits. 
As, for instance, /3 ijrct. Here you see that, although the y and 
the t and the a have been added, there is nothing to pain 65 
us, so as not to exhibit by the whole name the nature of that 
element which its name-founder 00 intended ; so well did he 
know how to give names to letters. 

Ilerm. You appear to me to speak the truth. 

[24.] Soc. Will not then the same reasoning take place 
respecting a king? For a king will be produced from a king, 
both good from a good one, and beautiful from a beautiful 
one; 67 and so in the cast*, of every thing else, from each 
genus another such is the progeny, unless something mon- 
strous is produced, anti they must be called by the same 
name. But it is possible to vary (the names) by syllables, so 
that, to an unskilled person, what arc the same would appear 
to be different from each other. Just as the drugs of phy- 

tfiiiiifj,!, j iirn varied by colours or smells, appear to us to be 
different, although really the same; but to the physician, as 
one who looks to the power of the drugs, they appear to be 
the same, nor is he struck at all with astonishment by the 
additions to them. In like manner, perhaps, he who is skilled 
in names looks to their value, and is not struck with astonish* 

# ** Ficinus has “ addentes," as if lie found in his MS. tr poaTiQkvrt£. 
Perhaps Plato wrote t/ irpoanOwrtc v tt epinQtvrtg — 

• s The verb constantly used elsewhere by Plalp in this formula is 
b KCtfXvCi. 

66 Strange to sav, Heindorf has here left o vofioOtrric in the text, at- 

* though Ficinus had already pointed to 6vojiaToQkri\Q by his “ nomimlm 

auctor." * 

4,7 Such too is the sentiment of Horace, “ Fortes crcantur fortibus; et 
bonis Est in juvencis, cst in equis patrrnn Vigor," for so Wakefield cor- 
rectly points that passage. *■ 
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meat if a*letter is added, or changed, or taken away, or t])e 
same value of the name is found in the other letters taken 
all together. [25.] As in the names of Astyanax and Hec- 
tor, which we have just spoken of; they do not possess any 
one of the same letters, except the r, and yet they signify the 
same thing. And what has apxc'iroXcc ( ru ^ er of a city) in its 
letters common (with the two preceding names) ? C8 and yet 
it means the same thing. And there are many other words 
which signify nothing else than a king; and others again 
(which signify) an army-leader, as "AyiCt IIoXt/tapx°c» Efard- 
\efioc ; and others connected with medicine, as ’JarpovAjfc and 
'Atctai/ji&poToi;' And perhaps we could find many others dis- 
agreeing in syllables and letters, but in their value speaking 
the same sense. Does this appear to_ you to be the case, 
or not ? 

Harm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And that to those, who exist according to nature,' the 
same names should be assigned ? 

Her in. Perfectly so. 

Soc. What then, to those, who arc horn contrary to nature, 
and in the form of monsters, as when from a good and pious 
man an impious one is produced ; surely, as we said before, 
that if a horse should beget a progeny from a cow (the off- 
spring) 09 ought not to have the, name of the begetter, but of 
the party that brought it forth ? 70 ♦ 

Ilvrm . Entirely so. 

[26.] Soc. To the impious man, then, produced frpip^JLbfi*, 
pious one, the name of his genus must be assigned? 

Herm . Such is the case. 

Soc. Not Thcophilus, (god-loving,) nor Mnesi-theus, (god- 
rememberingj) nor any name of this kind, but something which 

* Tho words within Junes Taylor took from the version of Fieinus, 
“mm duobus guperioribus.” 

49 Hcuidorf acutely saw that to tKyovov, which is wanting, was preserved 
correctly in tho version of Ficiims, whose Latin is rather more intelligible 
than the Greek ; “ qui genitus e.it, lion gemloris nomen sortiri debit ; sed, 
ejus in quo ipse est generis : queimul modern supra diximus, si equus bovis 
prolem general, non equum ejus filium sed bovein dcmiminandum.” 

7tt .Such is evidently tho aen.se required by the antithesis; although it 
can hardly bo got from the words row yhovc ov itrj, which mean literally, 

“ of the genua to which it belongs.” liut as the offspring in this case 
would belong to two genera, that genus should be distinctly staled, from 
which it has to take its name. 
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signifies the contrary to these, 7l (must we call such a sou ,) 71 
if names arts to possess any propriety. 

fferm. By all means, Socrates. 

Soc. Just as, Hermogcnes, the name of Orestes nearly ap- 
pears to be correct ; whether a certain fortune assigned to him 
this appellation, or some poet , 72 pointing out by this name the 
savageness of his nature, and his wildness, and the (habits) of 
a mountaineer . 72 

Herm . So it appears, Socrates. 

Soc. It seems also that the name of his father was accord- 
ing to nature. 

Herm. It does so. 

Soc . For it nearly appears that Agamemnon was 73 such a 
person ns, with respect to whatever he had determined to 
labour through and endure, to put the finish to what he had 
determined on through valour . 73 And the proof of his patient 
endurance is his staying at Troy with so great a host . 74 That 

u — n Firinus has in his version alone. “ vocare filinm talcm docet,’* 
preserved the words wanting to complete the sense. 

7i This notion turns on the supposition that ‘Op*«w/c, like 'Oprerndf, 
the name for a mountain -nymph, U derived from m Opac, a mountain. While 
from the allusion to a poet, it is easy to see that J&schylus or Euripides 
wrote in some nluy the di-tieh— KnXwc 'OpnrrqiMUwpd rip r^x 1 ! 

T rjv OrjatM?<wQ rrtjv bptivijv yrovi; (fn'mir— addressed to Orestes by Clytem- 
nestra, Menehuw, or some oilier character. 

n Silt’ll is the literal version of the Gieck text, woe, «’i a v fid&itv aurtp 
tiiairoviiaGat icai Kaprtniiv, riXaij imnthu; ruif loZaai Y aprrijv: where 
«*t»nv4 may, but I will never, believe that Plato wrote fl av 86£tuv—ro If 
<5<S£a<n/-ur that oloc hririGttQ is any thing but a barbarism. Opportunely 
then does MS. (Jud. otter hr inflfwu. Unless I am greatly mistaken, in 
role SoZetm iY dpm/r there lies hid rf/c YSi/c Y dfiryv. For the 

whole sentence was originally to (his etfeet — oloc. Av SoZtuv airrtf Hut- 
irovtiaGat kui KrtpnptJv, ri\og i jrmGhai rtjc f oZyc ait iag tit dperyv, i. e. 
“such ns^Je put by his valour the finish of an eternal glory to whatever he 
had determined to labour through and endure/’ For thus, tioZyc dYdurg 
may be compared with aiSiov tiotav in Thnryd. iv. 87 ; aBavarov fivtjftrfv 
t^ptrqc 7Tfpi m Plato Sympos. p. ‘208. 1)., d&dvarov lolav in IsocraU Archi- 
dam. p. 138. B. 

^ T * I have adopted, with Ileindorf, wlmt Firinus f ound in his MS. as 
" shown by his version : u Argumentum vero tolerantin sum* apud Trojam 
tanto cum exercitu perduratio pnebuit which is far more intelligible 
4 than the Greek, ffrnulov Si avrov r) iv Tpoi$ i*ovr) rov vXyBovcn *at 
iMpripuic— which Stalbaum fancies is to be restored by reading ro$ 
dove M*vd Kaprfpiac* But it was not by his staying with a great or small 
army that Agamemnon gave any proof of his patient endurance. It 
was rather by the groat number of the years, during which he Btaid a* 
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tbU imm therefore is to be admired for his staying, and is de- 
noted by the name Agamemnon. 75 [27.] Perhaps, toe, Atreus is 
correctly said ; for his murder of Chrysippus, ana what he did 
so very cruelly to Thyesttte, were all noxious and hurtful as 
regurds virtue. 76 The Appellation, therefore, of the name 77 
turns a little on one side, and conceals its meaning, so as not 
to show the nature of the man to all ; but to those who are 
skilled in names, Atreus sufficiently points out what it means. 
For his name properly oxi.-ts in every way with reference to 
what is not worn down, not fearing, 78 aud hurtful. It appears 
also to me, that hi* name was properly given to Pelops: for 
this name signifies one who sees things near ; and 1 think 79 he 
is worthy of the appellation in some such way as this. 

I farm . How? 

Sac. In such a way as this. It is reported against this 
man, that in the murder of Myrtilus, he was neither able to 
think beforehand, nor pereeiveany of the things afar oil* relating 
to his whole race, with how great a calamity he would lill it; 
but only to see K0 what was near, and on the instant; for such 

Trov, linin' Plato ft’ rule. I suspect, irtjftuof ti adroit rijr Kaprepiag i ) 
iv Tpoia fwvt) uv hwo ru<rttv nXiftoc : where I have elicited povi) iv 
tTuiV rvtrov tt .\ yOotj from /ion/ furd rdaov nXyOovr in a solitary MS. lte- 
spuctine llu* h>» nt lomiplion i.f irm* su- my iVppn’s Prologem, p. 
222; tuidwilh th«- phrase trCav ttXi/O m; coinp.uc \'f)ot'(iv 7r\t/0<>£ in Thucyd. 
i. I, Pluto Tlu'rt'lct. p. IhN l).. /ujiw vXiflfi m Soph. JPhilocl. 724, 
irXIfOovQ trwv m AiiMuph. Nm/>. aud nXt/Our -trutv in Isocrates. 

7 * For 'Ayi» says the Mtunol. M., is formed from dyav“ very," 
and ftifU’unt, “ Maying.* 1 

78 As the name of ’ArpH-f is thus feigned to he t onneeted wilt, 
die words npoc dptryv ought lo follow urypti, not precede it. 

Plato wrote i rdrra ravru drypd nti ^t/piwtiy iroo£ dotryv yv. 

17 H find oi 1 vainly ullcmpU to ( xplum roe ovo^i«ro£ inu ov»(iia. For ho 
did not see lliul Plato wrote roD dvopov rdoov lninvvfiia, i. e. “the ap- 
pellation for such iniquity." 

n Etyniol. M. 'ArptitQ — ir«p« to rpt-ut yivtrai rpt oq- teal ptrd row 
irrtpyrouw a drpevQ, 6 y napd tu reipoj ru Karan ovo), fitrd rod 

arepyrtKOv n, drupe vc icai a vyxonp urpivc, d aKUranovyroc. 

r ‘ 9 The common text is dC/ov eivai r aortic rye Inm vvfua£. But one MS. 
has Kai uZwv, and another rye aorwai note inidvvpiae : while to support 
* the syntax Buttmann tfoutd read oipat for eivai. Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, Kat d(iov oipiu eivai avrdv orrutat nutg rijc intavvptaQ. Stal- 
Jh^um's rendering is, “ For this name signifies that he, who looks near, is 
worthy of such un appellation." But the W'ord Pelops could not signify 
that such, a person was worthy of such a name. 

•• One MS. has ipdv for dpwv, which leads to ri> S' iyyve, for rd 
‘Tyrtc—Sfidbaum vainly attempts to defend the anomaly of the syntax* 
jvgi* in. x 
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i«<vthe meaning of ?r«Xac (near), when he desired to. obtain, by 
ail means, ^his marriage with Hippodamia. 81 (From whence 
the name of Pelops comes from *i\a c, near, and ityt c, 
sight). 81 [28.] To Tantalus, likdtoise, all would deem the 
name to have been properly and naturally assigned, if it be 
true what is told of him. 

fferrn. What is it ? 

Soc. That, while he was yet living, many and terrible mis- 
fortunes happened to him ; of which 8 * at last his whole coun- 
try was overthrown ; 8;t and that, when he was dead, there was 
the vibration 81 of the stone over his head in Hades, it being 
Wonderfully in unison with his name; for it really .seems us 
if one, wishing to call him roVdiniroc* (most miserable), did, 
^concealing (that name), rail him hy the name of Tanta- 
lus (instead of Tubuitatiw)/* And it seems that the accident 

— n Tht. worths within lunos an* fount! only in tin: version of Ficinus, 
"Utule Pilnpi uomcn a polus, n! rst pmpe, i t upsis, quod ad vUioncm 
pertmei.” 

H - Slulbuum fancies that tin 'an follow n\oi; used adverbially. H ein- 
dorf Mould supply the ellips by rd rt\w; 4>*. Plato wrote perhaps 
ili <rn Km' — for icoi thus follows itrrf. as shown hv blmsley in Cl. Jl. N. xi. 

p. m. 

H3 Siallnmm M-ould translate ..I'frp/iirtra corruit.” llut the aor. 2, 
in the middle voice of rpfjrni, could not he thus used passively. He 
should have read itrtrphrtro, or anrtrnnirrn, 

1,4 Bekkcr has t) inrtp rijt; Kt<j>a\ /)i' rob Xi Oov rarraXfta, Bavpattrij 
(vp<ptoi>o\; Tip nvdfiuTi. But as ruvraXtin could not be used for ravra - 
Xfittnt or ruvraXwirig, or, if it could, il Mould not suit the subsequent 
hr ov > ^tdlbaum has adopted ruXavreia, the conjecture of SchWi- 
ermai\i.r, found subsequently m one MS., and to which Sehleier. was 
probably led by " sors certe dnruMrmi ” in Ficinus. But raXawia, not 
raXavrtia, would come legitimately from rdXtic* I suspect that Plato 
wrote »/ rot* XWW roAamaioo Oavpatm) trracuc, ottmt £vp$uipac ry 
dvdpnn, For XiOov raXavrutlov would b«* similar to raXavTtalov KXitftiv 
in Buid. *Kyyru>r, and to xptipdnov j3dpng rpimXavrirtiov in Suid. 
TpirdXavroi* : while in the play upon the words TarraXog and TaXavri- 
aioc, there Mould be an allusion to the proverb rd TarrdXov rctXavra, 
which Plato had in mind, when he Mas speaking of the TavrdXov 
Xpf/para in Kuilivphr. p. n. I).— $ 12. With regard to (Traffic, the more 
< orrect word M*ould perliaps bo panic, as nmv be inferred from the 
passages quoted by Person on Orest 5. Bui or&tnc ovna are nearer the* 
letters anrij uig nv/i than Kptpamg ovna. 

» — w Edd. O7ruicpi)7rro^evoc dvopamit xai cirrot dvr licuvov, Bofc 
Ficinus, “paulo loculus obsourius pro Talantato Tantalum posuisset/* 
thus avoiding the inelegant tautology in dvop&atu cai dvot, where lice 
iud, 1 suspect, ft’ rd ded<na cal d&ea, drrot — For the acts of Taatalpi 
were Main and ufoci. 
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of the rumour 86 contributed to some such appellation. Buf it 
appears that the name of him, who was called his father, was 
made in an all-beautiful manner. It is however by no means 
easy to understand it. For in reality the name of Zeus is, as it 
were, a sentence; and persons dividing it into two parts, 
some of us make use of one part, and some of another ; for 
some call him Z »)c, and some A/r. But these parts collected 
into one, exhibit the nature of the god ; which, as we have 
said, a name ought and should be able to do. For there is no 
one, who is more the cause of living, both to us and every 
thing else, than he who is the ruler and king of all. 67 [29.] It 
follows therefore that this god is rightly named, through 
whom life is present to nil living brings; but the name, 
though oik*, h distributed, ns I have said, into two parts, Dis 
and Zen. Now he, who hears on a sudden that this god is 
the Bon of Kronos, may perhaps think it an insulting asser- 
tion. Hut it is according to reason for Zeus to be the off- 
spring of some great intellect. Now Koros hrt does not signify 
a boy, but the pure and umuixed nature of intellect. Now he 
(Kronos) is the son of Curiums (Heaven): and the sight 
directed to tilings above has lairly a right to be called by 
this name, Ourunia (heavenh ), from beholding things on 
high. From whence too, Henriogjjnos, they who discourse 
on sublime affairs, say that a pure intellect is present with 

w I cannot understand »; rvx*) rf/c $t)pt)C- I could however »/ Tt )(? 
if Qillii), i. c. “ the report of his misfortune." ** - 

* 7 From this pa^sacre of Plato wen* pci haps derived thn Pseud. -Orphic 
verses, quoted by Joannes Di.u\ Allegor. on llcsiodi Theog. p. 4K2, 
Gaisf. crj iravrwv ttpx*l vg. 'Ati'i yap Wanct, T /.£>a T ,r iytvvi)OiV‘ 

gal r Lt)v abrbv Ka\tovm, Koi Aia r 1 )?' on cb) ruvroy liiravra 
rirvirrcu. Elg ^ irarijp ourug iravrutv, OijpQv ri fiporiuv rt. i. c. “ Zc us 
is the beginning of all things, for Zeus has given and gemnaled animals, 
and men call him Z?/>', and also Aig : because alt things were fabricated 
through him ; and lie is the one father of all things, both beasts and 
men." 

•* Ficinus has “ Quod euim Cores diritur.” But the train of ideas 
evidently requires something to connect Kronos with Koros. Ilencc. says 
Heindorf, one would have expected that Plato wrote Kpavog yap Kopov 
ffijfiatw Kopog (A irate a,. There was, 1 suspect, originally something 
to this effect, “ Now Koros, which Kronos was once, signifies not a boy.” 
For that Kronos was once a boy, is evident from the legend that makes 
him the son of Ouraiius. To this passage is to be referred Ktyinol. M. 
KpSvog" 6 Kp6wg rifg voepag far/g iarl toryp, Kopog &v rov vov * paWav 
h iripog vo vg taQapag 

x 2 
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hifti, and that the name of Ouranus 90 is very proparly given 
to him. Indeed, if I had remembered Hesiod’s genealogy of 
the gods, (and) 91 whom he mentions as their still preceding 
progenitors, I should not have desisted from showing you 
how correctly their names have been laid down, until I had 
made trial of this wisdom, what it will effect, whether it faints* 
or not, which has now recently come upon me so suddenly, I 
know not from whence. 

[30.] Harm. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me to 
speak oracles on a sudden, like those inspired by a god. 

Soc. And the reason I assign, 92 llermogenes, is, that 
this wisdom has come upon me through Euthyphron of the 
ward of Prospaltius:' 13 for I was much with him in the 
morning, and I gave him my *»urs. w It nearly appears then, 
that, being divinely inspired, ho has not only filled my ears 
with divine wisdom, but laid hold also of rny very soul. It 
appears therefore to me, that we ought, to net in tins way ; to 
make use of this wisdom tb-day, ami to contemplate what yet 
remains concefning the propriety of names ; but to-morrow, 
if it seems/ good to you, we will send it away (as a pollution), 
and purify ourselves from it, after finding out a person who is 
skilled in expiating things of this kind, whether he be one of 
the priests, or the sophists. 

Jlerm. I assent to this; for I shall hoar, with great plea- 
sure, what remains (of the discussion) respecting names. . 

fr r. But it is necessary to act thus. From whence then 
'"do* you wish us to begin the inquiry, since we have arrived at 
a certain form, 95 that wo may know whether the names them- 

90 For Oi'pciyog is feigned to be derived from oodu dvo», “to look 
ubove.” 

91 This “ and,'* requisite for the sense and syntax, has been preserved 

by Picinus alone. , * 

n Ficinus translates airtiofiat by “ reor," as if he had read aZiovftai. 

93 This was a ward of the tribe of Ac arnas. On the wards oi Athens 
the reader may consult Gronovius' Thesanr. Antiquilat. t. xi. Leake 
in The Transactions of the Iloyal Society of Literature, t. i. p. 2, p. 114, 
and foil. A Dissertation by W estcrmnim in Zeitsch r iil fur die Alterthums^- 
wissenschnft, 1848, No. 5 — 8. Sauppc too has written “De Demis 
Urbanis Alheniensibus,” Leips. 1846, and Ross, “ Die Demcn von 
Attika,” Hallo, 1846. But of the two last works 1 know nothing except 
the titles. T 

** The phrase in J3hakspcarc is *■ Lend me thine ears.'* 

15 Instead of rvirav one would expect either r6irov t 41 plac e,'*wdtpottwv 
** path.” For though 1 am well aware that rx)iroQ is constantly applied 
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selves win testify in our favour, that they were not entirely 
fabricated from chance, but possess a certain propriety ? [31.] 
Now the names that arc mentioned of heroes and men would 
perhaps deceive us ; lor many of these exist according to the 
appellations of their ancestors, and do not suit some persons, 06 
as we stated at the commencement. But many assume them, 
as matters of boasting, 07 such as Eutychides (the son of the 
fortunate), Sosias (the son of the saved), and Theophilus 
(the god beloved), and many others. Such then as these, it 
appears to me, we ought to dismiss. But it is most probable 
that we shall find names properly imposed, respecting things 
existing for ever, and naturally produced ; for in these it is 
especially fitting for the imposition of names to be a careful 
study. But perhaps some of these have been given by a 
power more divine than that of man. 

Herm . You appear to me, Socrates, to speak well. 

Soc. Will it not ’then be just, to begin from the gods, when 
we are considering that very thing, why the gods are properly 
called by that name ? 

Herm , It will be reasonable. 

Soc . I suspect then it is of this kind. It appears to me 
that the first men of those connected with Greece, considered 
those only as gods, whom many at present of the Barbarians 
do ; the sun, and the moon, and the earth, and the stars, and 
the heavens. Now as they perceived all these moving and 
running round in a perpetual course, from this nature of run- 
ning they called them gods ;' JH but afterwards, perceiving thatf 
there were others, they called all of thorn by the same name. 
Seems what I say to be like the truth, or not. % e. » 

Herm . It seems very like. 

to a discourse, yet, I believe, it is not elsewhere united to eiefiaivtiv. 
Ficinus has “ formulam praeseripsimus.’* * 

w Some MSS. mot?, others Iviore. Perhaps Plato united the words. 
* 7 Stalbaum has fuiled to see that in tvxoptvoi there is an allusion to 
the Homeric evgo/uu. elvat. 

For fltdc was supposed to come from Btuv. , Hence in Etymol. M. 
0{<5c, wood ro 0e<u, ro Tpix 0 *' — 01 7 dpx a * ot » <*>c iwi rb irXtiarov, iiri 
v)\iov teal ffeXi/vTjc cal dortpiov, derarovtn yap, IriBtoav rb ovopa irapd rb 
id Btiv teal KivuaOcu — ff irapa rb 9kut> to KaratjKivd^ut nai rroiH* 6 
wdvru>v mniyn)g Kai rfig ribv Tcavruv k araoictvrjg alnog yivtrai Bog teal 
Bibg ; where instead of BOC, one would prefer GOB. For, as Herodotus 
%• in ii. 52, the Egyptians called the deities Biovg, as Bkvrag (having 
placed) the universe in order. 
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{32.] Soc, What then shall we consider after this ? Is it 
not clear, (we ought to consider about) daemons, heroes, and 
men? 

Harm. About daemons. 

Soc . Now in good truth, Hermogenes, what does the word 
daemons mean ? Consider whether I say aught to the purpose ? 

Herm. Only say what it is. 

Soc . Know you then whom Hesiod says are daemons ? 

Herm . I do not understand. 

Soc, But know you not that he says, the golden race of 
men was lirst created ? 

Herm . This 1 know. 

Soc. He says, then, concerning it," 

Hut when concealed h,wl Destiny this race, 

I) te mons there were. < ailed holy, upon earth 
Good, ill-averlcrs, and of man the guard. 

Herm. What then ? 

Soc . I think he calls the race golden, not as being naturally 
of gold, but as being beautiful and good. And I infer this, 
from his calling us an iron race. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Do you not then think, that if any one of those living 
now were good, Hesiod would say he was of that golden race ? 

Herm. Probably. 

Soc. But are the good any other than the prudent ? 

4 Herm. The prudent. 

[33.] Soc. On this account then, especially, as it appears 
to me, he speaks of them as daemons ; because they were 
(dnemones) prudent and learned. And, in our old language, 
this very name occurs. Hence both he, and many other 
poets, say well, who say that when a good man shall have 
reached his end, he receives a mighty destiny and honour, 
and becomes a daemon, according to the appellation of prw 
dence. I therefore give (my vote) 100 for this; that every 1 

•• In Hesiod’s Works and Days, v. 120, the present text nas more cor- 
rectly Tata, instead of MoTpot, while Plato, in Hep. v. p. 4G8, IS., has 
more correctly r€\«0oi'<xi thau icaXsovrai. 

After TtQtpai, we must understand y vwpriv, as shown by the pas- 
sages quoted by myself on Soph. Philoct. 1445, or $ij<pov t as shown here 
by the subsequent 

1 Stalbaum omits iravra with a single MS. He should nave inserted 
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daemon (learned) man, who is good, is daemon -like, both wffile 
living and when dead, and is properly called a drefnon. 

Herm. And I, Socrates, seem to myself to give entirely 
the same vote with you on this point. But what can the 
name of hero be ? 

Soc. This is by no means difficult to understand* For 
their name is drawn aside a little, showing that its origin is 
from love. 

Herm . How is this ? 

Soc. Do you not know that heroes are demigods ? 

Herm. What then? 

[34.] Soc. All of them were doubtless begotten either 
from a god falling in love with a mortal woman, or from a 
mortal man (falling in love) with a goddess. If then you 
consider the matter according to the old Attic language, this 
too you will more clearly understand. For it will show you 
that the word (hero) is slightly drawn aside, for the sake of 
the name, 2 from the word love, through which the heroes were 
begotten. And either this says the heroes, 3 or because they 
were wise and rhetoricians, powerful and skilled in dialec- 
tic, and all-sufficient to interrogate ; 4 for upftr is the same as 
to speak. Hence, as we just now said, in the Attic language 
thSy, who are called heroes, coincide 5 as certain rhetoricians, 

it before ayaObg. For iravra is thus constantly united with nyaObg. 
See Lobcck on Soph. Aj. 1<102, Tip icavr uyaOip. 

2 This derivation depends on the affinity between ijpiog and fpu>g. 

3 This is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, 7/rot tovto Xeya 

robe Uptoag, which 1 cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, whose ver- 
sion is, “ nut hint* hcroum cut nomen ductum.” Opportunely then does 
the best MS. Gud. read Xiytiv, by the aid of which it is easy to see that 
Plato wrote 7/rot tr rovrov Xky’ ilvai to tig i'lpwag, i. c. “ either from this 
(love) say thou the heroes are.” * 

4 After ipurav, Stephens wished to insert cat aTroKpiveirOcn. For in p. 
390, § 16, the dialectician is said to lx; tpioTav ieai /nroKpiperrOm Imara- 
fttvog. Besides, Ficinus has “ ad interrogandum disscrendumque promp- 
tissimi.” From whence Stalbaum endeavoured to elicit Xkytiv, to pre- 
serve the train of thought between Xeyeiv and eiptiv. Fie should have 
suggested epwrav teat el pup, which latter vorb Plato naturally explains 
by KeyeiVy for it is very rare in Greek. It is however found in Ilesiod. 
Theog. 38, Elptvtrai (Movarai) ra r lopra — quoted by Heindorf. 

* So we may perhaps render <jvpfiaivQv<nv. But as tlx; translation of 
Ficinus is “ videntur,” it would seem that he found in his MS. avptpalv- 
opp a corruption, I suspect, for ffvpQwovctv, i. e. “ harmonize,” as in 
( 41 , evfifwnt. 
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interrogators, and lovers: 6 so that the genus of rhetoricians 
and sophisfs becomes an heroic tribe. This, indeed, is not 
difficult to understand ; but rather this respecting men, why 
they are called iiyfyjwTroc. Can yoy tell the reason ? 

Herm. From whence, my good (man), can I? And in- 
deed were I at all able to find this out, I shall not exert my- 
self, through my thinking that you will more easily discover 
it than myself. 

Soc . You appear to me to rely on the inspiration of Euthy- 
phvon. 

Herm . Evidently so. 

Soc, And rightly relying. For I now seem to myself* to 
understand it in a clever manner ; and 1 shall run the risk, if 
I do not take care, of becoming to-day wiser than is fitting. 
[35.] But consider what I am saying. For this ought in the 
first place to be understood concerning names, that we often 
introduce letters, and (often) 7 take some away, while we give 
names, as we please : and (often) H change the acute syllables. 
As when we say Ad 0/\oc (a friend of Dis) : for, in order 
that there may be a noun instead of a verb, we take away the 
second tura, and, instead of an acute syllable in the middle, 
we pronounce a grave one. But on tin? contrary, in others 
wc introduce letters, and others again, with a graver accent, 
we pronounce with a more acute one. 9 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc . Of these things one, as it appears to me, takes place 
in the name avOpuiroc (man): for a noun is generated from a 
verb, one letter, a, being taken away, 10 and flie end of the 
word becoming more grave. 

Herm . How do you mean ? 

* The MSS. vary between tpioryriKot and ipturtKoi. Ficinus found both 
in his MS. For his version is, “ disputaiores et amatorii.” Stolboum 
omits Fp (oriKoi, although Plato had just above shown the affinity between 
typvc and tpwQ. To this passage is to he referred the gl. of Etymoh M. in 

Hpuei* anb rijc ipwrjtrcwc* SiaXitcrtKoi yap y dird rwv ipo’irunr 

IpwruiV ydp tttiwv Fyivoyro— o i yap Otoi Or;/ra*£ yvvai£i awepxopAVOi 
foroiouv rb Tutv yputtov ykvoQ. 

* — • This “ often” is found only in Ficinus—" stepe etiam demintUs” , 
— and again, “ sfiepenumero transimitamus.” 

» From the MS. of Serranus, whose version is, “ et quae acute pronun- * 
tiabamus, gtaviter pronuntiamus,” Buttmann was led to introduce 
rtpa , adoptea\by Hcind., Bekk., and Stalb. *;• ' 

io m p or according to the derivation it should be dpatipanrfa.'*: Sta&b. 
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Soc. Thus. This name (a vOpwiroc) indicates that other ' 
animals, who can see, neither consider, nor reason, cor contem- 
plate j but that man sees — for such is the meaning of oawe— - 
11 and at the same time contemplates and reasons upon what he 
sees. Hence man alone, of all animals, is rightly denominated 
dyftpwTroc, 11 contemplating wliat he sees. 

[36.] l2 Herm. What then, shall I ask you* wliat follows 
after this, (and) which I would very gladly hear ? 

Soc. By all means. 

Herat . As then there appears to me to be something in 
order after these ; for we surely call the soul and body of man 
by some name. 13 

Soc. IIow not ? 

Hertn . Let us, then, endeavour to divide these too, as we 
did the former subjects. 

Soc. Do you say that you have considered 14 first the soul, that 
it has with reason this name, and afterwards so has the body ? 12 

Hernx. Certainly. 

Soc. To speak then off-hand, I think that those, who called 
the soul by that name, understood some such thing as this ; 
that whenever it is present to the body, it is the cause. of its 
life, giving it the power to breathe,, and cooling it ; but as 
soon as the cooling power ceases, the body is dissolved and 
comes to an end. From whence, as it appears to me, they 

u — ii 'I'his clause is omitted by Fieinus, and after him by Taylor. 
By its aid, however, we can restore wliat IMalo wrote — o Sk dvOputiroc llpa 
oirwm — rofiro Si Tim to awpaice. For it is evident that iwpaice, the more 
common word, would he the interpretation of the less common one; und 
that vmoire would be mentioned here as being one of the words, from 
which dvQp-unroi' is supposed to lie derived. With regard to this descrip- 
tion of man, Ovid lias something similar in Mctam. i. : “ Os homini sub- 
lime dedit, cadumque tueri Jussi t, et credos ad si ([era tollerc vultus.” 

M — M In the arrangement of the speeches Ileindorf, whom Bckker and 
Stalbaum follow, has done all thut a critic should do. But with respect 
to the words, he has been unable to explain oWfp roivvv, in which lie hid 
'Qg to irpiv, ro vvv, i. c. “As before, (6o) now — ” Ficinushns, “Succc- 
dere slatim superioribus mild videtur de anima ct corpore consideratio.” 

** Stalbaum learndhly defends the reading furnished by teu MSS., 
<r<o/ia rt KaXovptv, where Bekker had rejected n. Ficinus, too, has 
“ nam anima et corpus aliquid hominis sunt.” 

14 I cannot understand $ V XV V iirKnctyaeQai ; I could, lirurnttl/t* 
fffat, “ Say you that you will consider ? M Ficinus, “ Queerendum primo 
da anima putas?” 
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'called the soul (\f/i /\fiV 6 But, if you please, be quiet. For 
I. think I see something carrying more conviction than this 
to the followers of Euthyphron ; for this, as it appears to me, 
they would despise, and consider it as farcical But consider 
whether this will please you. 

Herm . Only say it. 

S 37.] Soc . What else but the soul do you think contains 
carries the nature of the whole body, so that it lives and 
goes about. 

Herm . No other. 

Soc . But what, do you not believe with Anaxagoras, that in- 
tellect and soul orders and bolds the nature of every thing else ? 
Herm . 1 do. 

Soc . It will be proper then to give this name to that power 
which carries and holds nature, (pvmx r l v : but it may be 
called more elegantly 

17 Herm. Entirely so ; and this latter appellation appears to 
me to be more agreeable to art than the former. 

Soc . For it is certainly so. It would however appear to 
be truly ridiculous, if it were named, as it is formed. 17 
Herm . But wliut shall we next consider after this ? 

Soc. Are you speaking of* the body ? 

Ilerm . Yes. 

Soc. In many ways this appears to me, whether one causes 
it to deflect little or much. 18 For some say it is the sepulchre 

I s From the affinity between “ cold,** and ypvxh, “ soul,** which 

aomc considered to be warm, others cold, as we learn from Aristotle, 
ITcpi 'Fnxtff* l 2‘23» quoted hy4»talbaum, Aio Kai rolg bvopai rev dtoXov- 
Ooimv, ot p\v rb Okppbv Xiyov rtg, on Sid rooro Kai t& %rjv wvbpaarai, 
ot Sk rb \//rxpbv Sul ri)v dv(nrvoi)v Kai ri)v Kard\pv£iv KaXtXaOai ifrv%riv. 
And it was perhaps in ridicule of this theory, that Socrates wrote the 
iEsopic fable of the person who blew hot and cold with the same breath. 
10 By the change of Qvtre into i^v. See Eustath. I\. A. p. 22, 50, Bus. 
u — 17 Heusdc was not the first to arrange the speeches in a correct 
order. For Ficinus had done so already. 

19 Stalbaum’s translation is, “ The name of the body seems ‘to me to 
be many-fold ; if auy one causes it to deflect even a little, it is still 
many-fold.” But this is at variance equally withuthe Greek words and 
with common sense. He did not perceive that Plato wrote IIvXX’ $\uv 
ftoi SoKtt tovto ye, dv fit v fj trpiKpbv n rig irapaKXivg rj Kai irdvv \ i. e. 
“'This word- (body) seems to me to have many ( meanings), whether any 
one causes it to deflect, either little or much : ” where the edd. have IIoX- 
Xaxq—bai apuepov rig — Kai irdvv. 
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of the soul, as being buried 19 at the present time ; and on the 
other hand, because whatever the soul marks out it marks out by 
the body; on this account it is properly called a mark. [38.] 
The followers however of Orpheus appear to me to have 
founded this name, especially since the soul suffers a punish- 
ment on account of the things it suffers; 20 and that it may 
be preserved, it has this enclosure, the image of a prison ; and 
that (the body), as it is called, is the saving of the soul, until 
it (the soul) bhall have paid the penalty due ; and that there 
is no need of introducing 21 a single letter, 

Herm. On tliib, it appears to me, Socrates, enough has been 
said. But about the names of the gods, could we, in the 
frame manner as you hate just now spoken about Zeus, con- 
sider by what piopnety then names are laid down. 

Soc. By Zeus, lieimogeues, if we possessed any mind, (we 
should have) 22 one the most beautiful method, (by confessing) 

,ft This was ihr dot tutu of Plulolius tin l’jlh igouan, in the passage 
preserved b) ( 1< mens Ah \uidi ^troiri Ii!> 111 p JO) \Urprvptot rat ok 
Kal oi nakaiot 9to\oyoi rt icai pavrtii tot, Fttt nvn rifiutfHai a \f/ixaYtp 
(rwfiari ffvvt&uKTai, Kai kaOuirtp n truipnn ronTtp rtOairrai, 1 . c 4 Iho 
ancient thcologists and priests ilso testdv tint th< si ul is unite d with 
body lor the sike of suffering punishment, and that it is biuitd m a 
bod\, us m a st puh hn ”1 

20 I confess I cannot timliisl md cikt/v FiFoi (njc wJ' Frj tvtKn SiFtotn, 

nor could rmmis, whose vusiotiis “quod Aiuma in corpon hoc ilelic- 
torum del punas,” which gives i shim pufutl> mb ihubii , but not to 
be obtained from the (»iuh S< mi <noi hid dipt in hi n In fore tho 
tunc of Stobaus who his quoted this pissigr m lb log l’h>sic. p 8b, 
whirr tiosmr his givtn tin virsion ol litmus Pel h ips PI ilo wrote 
diktjv didouotjt Tijf, l ' v * <h/ o we tktl ov Fuuifftv For thus 

i«7 is said hiKTiKwt, ot the gr in in § H, and ltip i p 1)0 D , rov 
bvQufo aiiKrffravra Ft t UtlFiootai ukjjv u p »f>i \ , r*X*ni c -on rwv 
Utl KaK&v airoXvovmv ijpac p )bb, A , tv' Aidov Fikijv Ftotroptv, £>v (Lv 
ivOatie &otKii<Ftofinf Iho followers of Ojpluus sum to have thought 
with Juvenal, “ Kxeraplo quodcunqtir malo uunmittitur, ipsi Displuct 
auiton, pinna cst hac ultio quml, si Judue nemo non n« absolvitur,” 
and with Citeio m Milon $ 2*), * pu u un si mp< i ante oeulos vt isan pu- 
tant, qui puraverunt.” Oi wc might rtvl u>v o mkvi oi cVunri, “ which 
the di id body docs not sutler.” 1 or the Orphic virse might hive bun 

tioTnra Ftieijv iov J>u\t FiSourtv o vtkpoi I hi pit ceding is however 
not the only error here. 1 or the version oi IV in us points to a luumi, 
which it were easy to supply by the .ud of htjmol M in Xuipa. 

21 1 have translated irapayup “t> introduce” Fiunu* has “ nequo 
lit cram aliquam adjic tendam putant,” *whic h leads to tirayttv. 

22 Htmdorf sa\ b that it is eae>) to supply ix ol l lfV «v irov —hntTKtil/utrOin 
But words are not to be thus supplu d at r mdom I* lunus has 44 prtsupu 
van recti tudims modum arbitrareinur, iaten — ” 
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that we know nothin" of the gods either themselves or die names 
by which they call themselves ; for it is evident that they cftll 
themselves by correct names. But the second mode of pro- 
priety consists in our calling the gods by those names, by which 
there is a law for us to invoke them in our prayers, whatever 
they arc, and by whatever name they like to be addressed, 
since we know of nothing else ; for this appears to me to have 
been beautifully ordained. [30.] If you are willing, therefore, 
let us consider this point, having previously, as it were, de- 
clared to the gods, that we shall speculate nothing about 
them — for wc do not think ourselves worthy to do so — but 
about the men, wlmt thoughts they lmd, when they gave 
the names; for this will not expose us to their wrath. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to speak with modera- 
tion ; let us therefore act in this manner. 

Soc . Ought we not then to begin, according to custom, 
from I Testi a ? M 

Herm . It is just what we should. 

Soc . What then shall we say the person intended, who gave 
the name of 'Emu ? 

Herm . By Zeus, I do not think this is an easy tiling. 34 

Soc . The men, O good Uermogeues, who first founded 
names, seem almost to he no mean persons, but conversant 
with high subjects and discourses on them. 35 

Herm . What then ? 

Soc . It seems to me that the founding of names was the 
work of some such men. And indeed, if any one considers 
foreign names, what each means is not the less discovered. 
[40.] For instance, in the case of that which we call O vm% 
there are, who call it ’Efrta, 26 and others again ’ilu/a. 20 In 

23 The goddess whom the Greeks called 'Ear in, was the Vesta of the 
Romans. From which it would seem that the Greek word had origin* 
ally the digamma f placed before the aspirate, just as we have a before 
h in some words. The altar of the deity was in the centre, as it were, of 
the house, and sacrifices commenced with her ; because, as Plato says in 
the Timteua, she was the oldest of all the gods ; or rather the pivot on 
which all the others turned. 

24 Ficinus, “ facile inventu,” as if his MS. had yvtivai instead of tlvtU* 
• Originally ptrfwpoXoyoi and cWoXecxai we re taken in a good sense!,; 

bat subsequently in n had one, as shown respectively by Phaedr. { 120, 
and Rep. vi. p. 488, quoted by Heindorf. Add Aristoph. Ne^. 148., . ■ • 
* — 28 It is not known in what dialect ovtria became hia ; but fobt 
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the first place then, according to one of these names (’Eow)^ 
the existence of tilings (diurt'a) has a right to be called ’Ear/ a ; 
and again, because we call that which participates in exist* 
ehee by the name of ’Ear /a, it would on this ground be pro- 
perly called 'Ear /a : for we too seem of old to have pronounced 
Ova/a, ’Earn. 27 Moreover, if any one bears in mind the busi- 
ness of sacrifice, he will deem that this was in the thoughts 
of those who instituted (the names). For it is likely, that 
they, who called OMa (Ousia), the existence of all things, 
'Effrta (Uestia), sacrificed to Hestia before all the gods. But 
they who called it ’liam (Osin), would nearly, according to 
Heraclitus, consider that all things move, and nothing is at 
rest. The cause therefore and leader of things with them was 
ro d>0ovy ( the pushing on): and lienee .they very properly 
called it ’i lain (Osia). 2M And thus much let it be said as if 
from those who know nothing. 29 But, after Uestia, it is just to 
speculate about Rhea mid Kronns, although we have discussed 
already the name of Kronos. But, perhaps, I say nothing to 
the purpose. 

[41.] Herm . Why so, Socrates? 

Soc . I perceive, (my) good man, a certain hive 30 of wisdom. 

Herm. Of what kind is it ? 

Soc. It is almost ridiculous to mention it; and yet I think 
it lias some, plausibility. 

Herm . What is this? 

Soc . I seem to myself to see Heracleitus speaking artlessly 31 

for ovtria is found in the Doric of Archytas and Ocellus, quoted by 
Stobigus, p. 70, and p. 41. 

21 This may fairly be doubted. They more probably pronounced it 
*0irti*i/, the very word found in MS. Gud. hut such u pronunciation 
would not suit the argument. Stalbaum bus however acutely seen that 
in Tam, or rather 'Earn, there is perhaps an allusion to the doctrine of 
die Elcatic school, who considered the universe as* a “ one -ness," i. e. 
‘Ea/tf, derived from Etc, us Ouiria is from Ei/ii. 

29 For ’Qma in derived from *i2rrtc, the root of which is ’UBiat, “ I push." 

99 From this it is evident that the whole of the preceding derivation of 
'Etrria is a ridicule those, whom Plato considered as knowing nothing 
on the subject; although it is quite clear that Effrta is derived from 
gor-ai, the third pers. perf. pass, of tZo/iat, and means that point at the 
centre of the universe, where sits the power that gives motion to all the 
particles of matter around it. / 

90 This is a favourite metaphor of Plato. Heindorf refers to MerfC 
7% A. $ 3, and Hep. v. p. 450, A. V 4 \ 

. 1 nave translated drkxv wc “ artlessly/ 1 and united it to Xtyovra, to 
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some old wise saw about Kronps and Rhea, which Homier too 
asserts. 

Herm. How say you this ? 

Soc. Ileraclcitus says some where that all things move, and 
nothing is at rest; and comparing things to the flowing 
of a river, observes that “Thou canst not twice into the 
same stream go.” 32 

Herm. Such is the fact. 

Soc. What then, does he appear to yon to think differently 
from Ileraclcitus, who gave the names of Rhea and Kronosto 
the progenitors of the other gods ? And do you think that 
Heracleitus by chance assigned to both of them the names of 
flowing streams? 33 As their 11 Ilomcr (II. xiv. 201) calls 
Ocean the generation of the gods, and Tethys their mother, 
so 1 think- the same is asserted by Ilcsiod. 35 Likewise 
Orpheus says some where, 

Ocean with lovely streams did first begin 
Marriage, ami wedded Tethys, nislur-kin. 

Consider then, how all these harmonize with each, and all 
tend to the doctrine of Heracleitus. 

[42.] Herm . You appear to me, Socrates, to say something 
to the purpose. 1 do not however understand wliat the name 
Tethys means. 

Soc. Surely it nearly implies this of itself, that there is a 
name of a fountain concealed ; for that which is percolated, ^ 
and strained through, is the representation of a fountain ; and 
from both these names the name Tethys 37 is composed. 

show what Plato really thought of the doctrine of Ileraclcitus, as being 
Kronika, that is, old and silly, as in Arisioph. Plut. f>8l. 

As the words of Ilcracleitus fall into a Choi iambic verse, Ai'giif rbv 
avrbv irorapov ouk tiv ififiaiw, 1 have designedly introduced a metrical 
version. 

“ To understand this, Buttmann conceived that Plato alluded to a 
fancied affinity between Kpwpnc and Kpovvog. “ a rivulet.*’ 

44 Instead of aw, adopted by Bckk. and Stalb. from nearly all the MSS., 
Stephens has ovv , and so MS. Gud., which is far preferable to ad. Heindorf 
indeed refers to $ 48, Unrirtp ovv ol OtrraXoi. But Plato wrote wvirip vvv—~ 
* “ In Theugon. v. 337, Hesiod says that Ocean and Tethys wore did 
parents of rivers and ocean nymphs, but not of ail the gods.** Heind. 

*• The reading dmrrui/uvov, in lieu of diarni/iivoi/, which Rnhnkeii 
on Timrous, p. 80, discovered in Proclus on the Timteus, p. 294, has been 
subsequently found in five MSS. 

#r For nfiife was supposed to have some affinity with rb iflwv. 
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//tTw/,Xliis, Socrates, is elegant. , 

How is not about to be? 38 But what is»after this? 
Of Zeus we have already spoken. 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. Let us then speak of his brothers, Poseidon and Pinto, 
and of that other name 39 by which he is called. 

Herm. By all means.' 

Soc. The name then of Poseidon appears to me to have 
been given by 40 the party first naming it, because the nature 
of the sea stopped him when walking, and did not permit 
him to proceed any f iirtlier, but became as it were a chain to 
his feet. He therefore denominated the ruler of this power 
floera^i', as tlorrt-Cftrpoc wv being (a foot-cbainer). But the 
e was perhaps added for tin.* sake of elegance. And perhaps 
too it would not mean this ; but two \\ were originally spoken 
instead of a ; signifying that this gud is much-knowing. 41 
And perhaps likewise lie was denominated «# ithW (the shak- 
ing), from ffeieu' (to shake), and r and c were added. 42 [43.] 
But UXovrun' (Pluto) was so railed from the gift of HXoi/roc’ 
(wealth), because riches arc dug out of the bowels of the 
earth. 43 But by the appellation A <£>/</, the multitude appear 
to me to understand that to was spoken of, and that, 

being terrified at this name, they call him Pluto. 

Herm. But how does it seem, Socrates, to )ou? 

Soc. In many wavs do men appear to me indeed to have 
erred about the power of this god, and to have a fear of him, 
who is not worthy of it. For they fear that, when any one 

w lleind. was the first to ronton* Ti b* oh /it’XXft instead of fx'tWut from 
MS. Gud. And so perhaps l'iciiius found in lus MS. For his version 
is “ Quid ni ? ** 

38 This w'as Airiyc. * 

40 Hcindorf, a horn Slalbauin should have followed, 1ms properly in- 
serted virb. preserved only in the best MS. Gud. * 

41 For IloXX-u&iv would thus be formed, similar to 7r«XXd cuhog, 
“much-knowing.** 

12 Cornarius, perceiving that tntwv c ould not become irorm^wv by ad- 
ding tt ftud o, proposed to read to it icai to o Kai rb it ; and so one MS. 
subsequently collated. 0 Hcindorf however says that the o is to be got 
from o trii'wr, 

44 In allusion to this notion, Aeschylus says in S. Th. 948, bird yac 
uXovtoq afivfftroc terrat. See more in Spanheira’s Commentary on Calli- 
mach. p. 841. 

44 The word dct&g is either “ unseen ** or 44 unseemly,’* — both equally 
. sailed to the receptacle for the dead. 
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o£ us dies, lie remains 45 there for ever, and that* the sonh 
divested ctf the body, departs to him, 4C tills too they fear. 46 
But all these things, the empire of the god, and his name, 
appear to me to tend to something the same. 

Herm. How so ? 

Soc. I will tell you what appears to me. For tell me, 
Which of these is the stronger bond to any animal whatever, 
so as to cause it to remain in any place whatever, necessity, 
or desire ? * 

Herm . Desire, Socrates, is by far the superior. 

[44. J Soc. J)o you not think that many would fly from 
Hades, unless it held those who go thither by the strongest 
bond ? 

llerm . This is evident. 

Soc . It binds them then, as it appears, by a certain desire; 
since it binds them with the greatest bond, and not with 
necessity, 

lferm . It appears so. 

Soc. Now are there not many desires ? 

Herm . Yes. 

Soc. It binds them therefore wi\h the greatest of all desires, 
if it is about to bind them with the greatest of bonds. 

Herm . Yes. 

Soc. Is there then any greater desire, than when any one, 
by associating with another, thinks that, through him, he shall 
become a belter man ? 

Herm. By Zeus, Socrates, there is not any whatever. 

Soc . On this account, Hennogenes, let us say, that not one 
of those there 47 is willing to come hither, not even the Syrens 
themselves; 48 but that both they, ami all others, are en- 
chanted ; such beautiful discourses does Pluto, it seems, 
know how to utter. And by this reasoning this god is both 
a perfect sophist, and a great benefactor to those with him ; 
and who scuds up to those here such good things ; so many 
things does lie have in superfluity ; and from hence he has th* 

44 Instead of ten, one would prefer ftrrai. Fieimis lias ** quod nemo — 
hue redit,” i. e. oii Karuni tic- tin Karupi see Person Med. 1011. 

4# — * clause Ptcmiu lias properly omitted. 

47 Instead of run* iniOrv, one would prefer, as I have translated, tfiv* 
tec?, unless we omit r«S»*, a« Ficinus has done, “ hue iUiftc — revert!/' ' 

■» « There is,” says Ileindorf, “ frequent mention of the Syren* on 
sepulchres, but not of them in Hades.” 
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name of filuto. ^45.] And on the other hand, through 49 his 
unwillingness to associate with men invested with bodies, 
but only to have an intercourse with them, when the soul be- 
comes cleansed from all the evils and desires which were 
around the body, docs lie not appear to you to be a philoso- 
pher, 50 and to have well considered this, that he should thus 
detain them, by binding them with the desire for virtue ; btit 
that if they possessed the fluttcrings and mad feelings 51 of the 
body, not even his father Kronos would be able to detain them 
with him, in those bonds with which he was said to be. bound. 59 

Herm. You nearly seem, Socrates, to speak something to 
the purpose. 

Soc* The name then, 0 ITermogones, of ’Aivrjv, wants much 
cHLbeing (jailed 'Ator/c from ’AmV/c, ** unseemly but it is 
mufeh rather from knowing all beautiful 53 things, that *A iSifc 
was so called by the fabricator of names. 54 

Herm, Be it so. But what shall we say of Dcmeter, 
and Hera, and Apollo, and Athena, and Hephaestus, and Ares, 
and of the rest of the gods? 

[46.] Soc. It appears that A (Demeter) was so called 
from the gift of food, as being Cuoutm /.tyrrip, “a giving mother.” 
But "Il/ott (Ilera) from being ’I \pan) (bc*lo\ed) ; as if 55 Zeus is 
said to have loved her, and had her (for a wife). 50 Perhaps, 
also, the founder of this name, speculating upon tilings on 

4 * The syntax requires KA1A1A, not KA1 >imply. 

M Heindorf has without reason approved oi* the reading suggested by 
Heusde, and founded on the version of I'icmus — “ uiiiion philosophi tibi 
videtur oiFicium viriquo sumiiia prudent ia el consilio prii'diti." 

n Tho words it Tint] trie and fiavia are frequently used to express any 
strong carnal desires. See my notes on Hailey's Hermosianax, p. 79. 

M To the bonds with which Zeus is said to have bound his father, 
there is an allusion in A£scli. Hum. 027, uud Aristoph. Ne^. 898, while 
Macrobins, in Saturn, i. 8, has preserved the interpretation of the legend 
given by Apollodorus. 

“ Although ’A Ufjg might bo formed from tUu), yet there is nothing in 
that word^lo which rd Ka\a can be referred. Hence there is probably 
some error here. Plato wrote, 1 suspect, ftavri Tip koto) dd bovvai n t 
i. e. 'ever giving something to a person going below," for thus "Aidrie 
would be from 6 dd dove. 

M Here, as before, and shortly afterwards, Heindorf properly reads 
with MS. Gud. and Ficinus, 6vofiaro9irov for vopoQkrov. 

In the words vtrirtp ovv tcai there is not a particle of meaning. In 
Poppo's Prolegom. p. 317, I have restored tic tnrdpov yt — 

* So Stalbauu, after Matthias in Gr. Gr. $ 559, b., explains ?x«r. 

' VOX.. III. Y 
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hrgh, denominated 'A ftp (air) *llpa : but, for the «a ite of con- 
cealment, the placed the beginning at the end. 57 And this you 
will be convinced of, if you frequently pronounce the name 
11pa. w But ^eppt^arra (Proserpine) many are terrified at, 
and at 'AiroWwv (Apollo), through a want of skill, os it ap- 
pears, in the propriety of names. For by making a change, 
they think upon fapeetyopi ) ; and this appears to them a thing 
of dread. 69 But it (itppi^arra) means, that the goddess is 
wise. For while things are carried along, that which [touches 
upon], 50 and. him dies, and is able to follow them, will be wisdom. 
This goddess therefore may with great propriety be named 
fopttrcc^a, or something of this kind, on account of her wis- 
dom, arid contact of that which is borne along: and hence 
the wise ’A iItig (Pluto) associates with her, because she too is 
such (i. e. wise). But men now turn aside from this name, set- 
ting more value upon a good pronunciation than truth, so as to 
call her ^Eppitparuu [47.] In like manner with respect to 
'AiroXkwv (Apollo), many, as I said before, are terrified at this 
name of the god, as if it signified something dreadful. 61 Or 
know you not this ? 

57 That there is some affinity between II PA, and ATfP is true enough. 
But to understand what Plato says respecting" the placing the beginning 
at the end, we must suppose him to have written to iv Apxv *J, “ the 
letter r\ at the beginning,” instead oi ri\v ap\i)i*. 

M Bnissonade, on Excerpt, ox Prod. Scliol. in Platon. Cratyl. p. 99, 
says, after Heindorf, that ai/p will bo seen if one pronounces rjpa ypa. Of 
this doctriue there is a ridicule in Arisioph. 'irr. 2fi, where no critic 
has yet seen, what it is easy enough to discover by the aid of the Scholi- 
ast, all the jokes of the dramatist, concealed at present by the corruptions 
of the text. To this passage of Plato, allusion is made by Athenagoras 
Legal, pro Christian. § Jtf, p. K$, quoted by Staibuum. 

w As if QtpM-Qovt) were derived from 4>cp*ccv f “ to bring,” and ♦dvog, 
'* slaughter.” 

*° The words tyairroptrov rai are evidently a gl. of iiraQwv. Respect- 
ing fcai , or »), or t/yovv thus introducing an interpretation into the text^ l 
have written something worth reading in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 188, 
although neither Poppo, nor Arnold, nor Bloomfield, have thought proper 
to take notice of the truths developed in that volume ; and 1 could now 
add not a little more equally valuable. 

•> For 'AwdAXw? was supposed to have some affinity with \AffoXXtfw**, 
as shown by yEschylus in Again. 1048, 'AtpoXAov — AtroXX^v pkvop~ 
*Atra>X€<T«c y dp p h f ftoXatg to Mnpov* For so we must read, in lieu 
of AttoAAwv ipoi? ’AirioXeaac y dp ov poXiQ rd Ptvrtpov : where ob t p&Xt$ 
is an absurdity, that only a Hermann would have dared to defend* ^ 8o 
too Euripides in Phaethont. Fr. has 'ii XP V(TO i ti 7y 6 C <5c ft 
cac' K etc tovF *A irdXXwv kpipav&G k\ fat fiporoiQ. 4 ■'> •' 
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i Term. t(kuow it) very well 5 and yon speak the truth. • 

Soc. But this name, as it appears to me, is most beautifully 
laid down, with respect to the power of the god. 

Herm. How? 

Soc. I will endeavour to tell you what the fact appears to 
me. For there is no other name, which, although one, fits 63 
better with four powers of this god, so as to touch upon 
them all, and to show, in a certain manner, his art in music, 
prophecy, medicine, and archery. 

Herm . Tell me, then ; for you seem to me to speak of this 
name as something strange. 

Soc, This name then is well fitted, as belonging to a mu- 
sical god. For, in the tirst place, would not purgations and puri- 
# fications, both according to the arts of medicine and prophecy, 
and likewise the going round with torches steeped in drugs, 
ordered by medical men ami prophets , 63 and the lustrations 
on such occasions , 61 and the sprinklings, would not (I say) 
all these be able (to do) 6a one thing, (namely,) to render a 
man pure, both in body and soul ? 

Herm . Entirely so. 

S 48.] Soc, Will not then the god who purifies, who washes, 
who releases us from such evils, be of such (a name)? 

42 Hcindorf, whom Stalbauin follows, adopted ijppucrfv from MS. Gud., 
with which many MSS. coincide. Hut in that case dv should he omitted. 
For otiK iartv on dv tjpfioatv is a solcecism, as l lia\c* shown on From. 
299. Other MSS. offer rjppoapiv ov in lieu of rjppomv te oi\ But in 
that case wc must road nine tar tv o, ri dv drop thf iipponphntv. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, ov yap ienv drtovv ovopa paWuv ripporrpivov — 

** They, who have seen in a Human Catholic chapel the young chorister^ 
going round with censers filled with frankincense, will he the best able to 
understand this passage ; which is well illustrated by Casaubon on Theo- 
phrast, Character, xvi., and Tumebus Adversar. iv. 15, whore reference is 
made to Virgil. iEn. vi. 220, “ Idem ter socios pura circumtulit nnda: ” 
and to Tibullus, i. 5, “ Ipscquc ter centum Lustravi dhlfure pure, Carmine 
qnum magic o pnecinuissct anus from which last pussuge one would 
have suspected that Plato wrote uayiKrjv and payitolg, instead of pavn- 
terjv and pavritolg, were it not that pavrtKr)v has reference to what had 
just been stated. 

•* I confess I do not Understand iv rolg rmovroig , omitted by Ficinus ; 
while one MS. has rd iv rovro ig. 1 could have understood tal ai irtpt- 
Bttweag TS T< * ho vrpa Kai ai irepipavattg iv re rolg larpiKotg Qappu* 
tow tai rolg payueolg teal Iv rot g roiovroig. For all tliree arc alluded to 
in l£urip. Helen. 872 — 878. 

m Heindorf says Ivvaaftai is here 11 to be able to do;*’ and Stalbauin 
refers to Philcb* p. 23, A., Gorg. p. 453, Ptucdr. p, 275, A. 

* . v 2 
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c Herm , Perfectly so. »’ 

A'oc. According then to the relcasihgs and washings which 
he affords, as being the physician in the case of Sucb-lihe 
things, he will bo properly called *Ar oXovcjv (the washer). But 
according to his prophetic power, and truth and simplicity, 
for these two are the same , 00 he would most properly be called 
'AwAn&c (simple), as the Thessalians call him now 07 [for all 
the Thessalians call this god 'AttAwi ']. 08 But, on account of 
his being ever mighty in shooting arrows by bis skill in 
archery , 09 be is 'Au-fiaWuv (ever-darting ). 70 But with 
respect to his musical power, it U proper to understand 
that, as in the words iiwAovtinr (a follower), and aroirtg (a 
wife), a often signifies tin; same, as logoi her; so here (a and 
iroAf'ui signify ) 11 n/r »/« ou iraKyriv (the rolling together), both* 
about heaven, which men call •frdXomj 72 (the poles); and about 
the harmony existing in song, which is called symphony ; 
because all these, as the clever in iiiumc and astronomy assert, 
cause all things to roll together with a certain harmony . 73 

M Instead of tuvtov yap tnrn\ tip* beitoc manifestly requires rourw 
yap ifTTiv tv, i. e. " for these two are one.” With regard to the identity 
of truth and siinpliciiv, it will he siiflicienl to quote the well-known verso 
of Euripides, 'A irXovc d pnOoc riy c aXi/fftitt £ f^w, in Pimm. 472. 

87 In lieu of wtnrtp otn\ I have translated as if tlu* Crock were tiairtp 
vuv. See at $ 41. Of course l am aware that uitnrtp ovv are sometimes 
found thus united. But all the passages are eorrupl, and have been cor- 
rected by myself in The Surplice, No. 22, April ‘25. 1846. 

88 The words within brackets arc evident lv an interpolation. 

60 On the subject of Apollo’s skili in archciy, there is an elegant Pseudo- 
Bahrain fable, No. 64, amongst those discovered a few years ago in an 
Athos MS., in a more perfect state than it had been previously in a Vati- 
can one ; but which I partially emended on the Pseudo-Platonic Sisy- 
phus, § 5, n. 3, and restored completely in Uevue de Philologies T. ii. p. 22$. 

70 Plato, remembering no doubt the oonimiiUbility of the cognate let- 
ters 7 r and j3, considered 'A-m'XXwv as an abbreviation of ati-fiaWwv. 

71 The words within 1 tines have been happily preserved in the version 
of Ficinus alone, “ in his quoque a el poileo significant vcrsionerti, qme 
simul ct una peragilur,” and we thus get rid of Stalbatini'a abortive 
attempt to explain and correct a corrupt text. 

n With regard to the etymology, it was evidently ridiculed by Aristoph. 
in *0 pv. 181, ’Om) woXfT tiq ravra Kai Fdpx.tr at Td wavra, &d ro0r' 

KaXtJrat rvv ttoXoq: which* Cobet, whom Holden has incorrectly fol- 
lowed, should have emended as I have done, and not have rejected OS 
an interpolation. « ' 

78 Plato alludes here to the so-called harmony of the spheres, which 
was founded on the similarity of the plunnoinena of light andflOuad# 
over both of which Apollo presided. For os there are seven jfrisnfrtfo 
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Now tliis‘,god presides over harmony, tyoiroKSv, (causing /o 
roil) all these things together, both among gods* and men. 
[49.j As therefore we call ofiotuXtvOo c (following together) 
and QfWKoiTtQ (lying together), acuXovOog and anoint, by 
changing 0 into a, so likewise we denominate 'AvaWuv, who 
was vf-iumAuiv, by inserting another X, because it would have 
been 74 synonymous with the harsh name. 75 And this some 
at the present day suspecting, in consequence of the value 
of this name not being rightly considered, are terrified at it, 
as if it signified some destruction, But, as was just now 
stated, the much™ is laid down, touching upon all the powers 
of the god, his simple, ever-darting, purifying, and together- 
rolling nature. Hut the name of the Moutrac (Muses), and of 
music universally, sonic one, 77 as it seems, made from n&ffttat 
(to inquire), and from investigation and philosophy. Hut 
Alp™ (Latona), (is derived) from the mildness of the god- 
dess, ™with reference to her being tOtXtifu ov (willing), in 
what any one might request ; but perhaps, as foreigners call 
her; for many call her Arjlho. Tl seems then that she was 
called At/ftoi by those calling her by this name, with reference 
not to the roughness, but the gentleness ami smoothness of her 
manner.™ [SO.] But ■'Apn/ng ( Diana) appears to be (so 

colours, from whence the sun was called, by the Ohahheuns, a seven-rayed 
god, so there are seven note-* 111 ih<* diatonic scale of bound. For a list 
of the writers on the harmony of the spheres, the reader must turn to 
Fabricius 011 Sext. Empiric. Advert. Music, p. 

74 Ficinus has, “ wquivoeum fuissel,” which leads to bpuivvpav at* 
lyiyvtro, 

79 i. e. arroXXiW, “ destroy imr.** 

79 Ileindorf, justly objecting to 7n>Xv, felt half inclined to omit it, with 
MS. Gud. Stulbaum would read with 0110 MS. ru bi 7roXu pdXXov — 
Ficinus has “ re veva.” Perhaps Plato wrote, rb ti bid 7ruXXi)v dfiiXXav 
ibv, i. 0. ovo/m, ** But the name whu h lias guiic through a great contest: ” 
or we may read rd Ci iroXovv find \\ f/ m, i. e. “ but the word rroXovv 
with two X or one.” 

17 Between rovro and Irrowopamv, ng has perhaps droptout; unless 
we read ltrm>6patrav with MS. Gud., which Heindurf adopted. 

79 — 79 This derivation, and indeed the whole passage, would have been 
perfectly unintelligible, 9 but for the gloss in Elymol. M. Ar)rtl>' irapd rb 
KrjOin, t 4 XavQavur b piv IlXarwe ipTjfTiv’EXujTtb' tXtiifuovydp ij Otbg *ai 
irpatia gal rrdvrag iXtovaa' tcard bt. n vac XijGu)’ rb yap ijjupov k ai irpav, 
Ik row iTriXtXtioOat rwr tig aurt)v 7r\ rip ptXriudriat* ijltfiaivtrai’ 0 ok 
'Aplorapxog irapd rb X<3 rb dsXoj. — k ai rb X17 rb GtXtt A topiKuig' lirubt) 0 av 
rig QSXib Trap* avri}g Xapfiavu. From hence Buttinann was led to be- 
lieve that the writer of the gloss found in his copy of Plato not i9t\!jpopa, 
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called) on account of her conduct being upTtfiitf* flawless and 
orderly through her desire of virginity . 1 * 0 Perhaps also the 
founder of her name so called her, as being cognizant of 
virtue . 81 And it may be, that hating the aparov* 2 (ploughing) 
of man in a woman, or through some of those or all of them, 
the founder of the name, gave it to the goddess. 

Herm. But what is Dionysus and Aphrodite ? 

Soc. You are asking about great things, O son of Hip- 
ponicus. But the manner of the appellations given to these 
divinities, has been said to be both serious and jocose. Ask 
therefore others about the serious manner ; 83 but nothing 


hut b\uipnva. He ought rather to have said that Plato probably wrote 
to thin effect — Aiffw H aird rfjQ ntutortfror rf/r; Otov /card ro tOt\r}pova 
el vat ftouruir oip up tuj ri airjjrar yap genii tcuXovvi tiveq, t 6 Xrjv rb 
iMXuv : Pi Krti ’KXtqrw* dj>' j/f, roe e Tip dfyyprifi'evov, yiyvETat 

Ar/rui, »; 7T dvrag IXwrrra' iroXXoi ci ku\ A ijfh'o KaXovar to ydp ijfitpov k at 
i rpdov i.K rou kTrtXtXiitrOai nov n'c avn)v 7r\//jup\//rrdrra>i' tpipatvcrai' 
kOIKt V OOP TTplir TO /n) Tftaxv TOP JfOoPQ <lX\d TV XtloP A T)TU> KtKXijttOai. 

i. o. “ But Aijrui (Latona) (is derived) from the mildness of the goddess, 
with reference to lier being willing io give .something of what anyone 
may request. For us some foreigners say, ro X// v means 41 to be willing.” 
Perliups too (her mime was) ’JSXfi/rw, from which, the * being twice 
taken away, there becomes A r/rtu, 44 who pities nil.” Many loo call her 
A i/Oaii. For her gentleness ami mildness is show r n by her forgetting those 
who sin against her. It seems then that she is called A qru/ from not the 
roughness, but the smoothness of her conduct.” This iu least would be 
worthy of Plato, which cannot be said of the rubbish in the text. 

79 This derivation is adopted by the Etymol. M. and his transcriber 
Eustathius; from whom it would seem that Plato wrote'Aprquic 8k 8ta 
t6 dprepkt; ri Apnov, Kara to Knopiov. 

As shown by Callimachus 11. in Dian. 6. Aoc pot napOtviffv* 

•* By what process "dpTtfii^ could he derived from, or explained by, 
dptrijg Vorropa, even Plato, or the philosophers whom he is ridiculing, 
would have been unable to state. By turning however to Etymol. M. ift 
"Aprefuf r\ Otdc deportpic nc outra i) top dfpa rippovaa’ ij atin) yap len 
ra SiXf/m/, it is easy to see that Plato probably wrote iffuc 8k dipa 
rlpvovaa 8i d*rrpa : with which may be compared the expression of 
Euripides in Pin on. I, 7 U t>)v iv atrrpotc ovpavoQ rippoiv b$8v~ 'HXif. 
Stalbaum indeed says that the reader must be as stupid as the stump of a 
tree not to see that Plato is here having a bit of fun. But even fun ought 
to be something more thun folly merely. ‘ 

n On the metaphorical use of dporov, see Hemsterhuis on Lucian. 
Timon. §17; D’Orvill on Chariton, p. 345, ed. Lips ; Bergler on Al$i- 
phron i. 6; myself on ASsch. Eum. 400; Peerlkamp in Bibliothec. Crit. 
Nov. T. i. p. 96 ; Winckelmann on Plutarch, Amator. p. 757. ^ 

M Plato, who had been partly initiated in the mysteries of D«mfeter 
tod Dionysus, where the meanings of those names were expotmdod itt * 
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hinders \t$ fVom relating the jocose; for these deities t|pe 
lovers of jesting and sport. Now Aidi'tuwc (Dionysus) would 
he the giver of wine, and may be jocosely called AiS-otVwrot; 
And alpog (wine) may be most justly called oMrovc, because 
it makes the majority of those who drink it to have wit, not 
having it (before). 84 But, with respect to Aphrodite, it is 
not proper to contradict Hi> Hesiod, (Tlieog. 195,) but to allow 
that she was called through her generation from 

d<f>pbc (foam), 

[51.] Herm. But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you 
will not forget either Athena, or Hephaestus, or Ares. 

Soc. For it is by no means reasonable. 

Herm. It is not. 

Soc . One of the names of her, (Athena,) it is not difficult 
to say why it was imposed. 

Herm . Which ? 

Soc . We surely call her Pallas? 

Herm . How not ? 

Soc . Considering then this name to have been formed 
from dancing in armour/ 0 we shall, as it appears to me, think 
properly; for to lift up oneself or any thing else on high, 
either from the earth, or to shake or be shaken in the hands, 
we call it to make to 87 dance and to dance, 

serious maimer, thus avoids the necessity of breaking his oath of secrecy. 
So Herodotus constantly does by bis formula, dinropa po i KtitrOui. 

84 With this passage may be compared the expression in Horace, ap- 
plied to the wine bottle, “ Tu lene tormentum ingenio ad moves Plerumque 
duro : ” although Shakspeare says that “ when the wine is in, the wit is out.” 

M Plato said this, because he doubtless knew that Euripides had, in 
Tro. 992, given a less favourable etymology in tho words— Ta peupd yap 
irivr dppoff i Kpaive t /JporoTc, rovvop' ApO&c lartv 'A <ppoclrt), 
Kvirpic. For so I would have edited that passage, had the dissertation 
of Lydu8ir«gi M tjv&v, been published in 1807, who says, in*p. 88 — 212, 
Etyimfittc ik 'AQpo&irrjv atorrjv d£ioi 6vopatr9rjvai U rod atppovaQ 
ipSivrag dvoreXdv. 

How Plato could assert that TlaXXde has any affinity with tv ro<c 
SirXocff 6pxfi<r9at, is past my comprehension. The Etymol. M. has more 
properly — irapd to id iraXXeiv— £6pv. 1 suspect that tho passage has 

come down in an imfflrrfect state, and that Plato wroto something to this 
, effect— dv6 rov iroXv liWterOai r/yovpevo i— and shortly afterwards — 
pirtutpifav irh yrjg Sia rrje iv roig itXoIoiq 6pxv fflt0 C- F or tho word 
uerfapoc is particularly applied to vessels seen at a distance from the 
laud, and, as it were, dancing on the water, while the tide is flowing or 
ebbing, or tost in a storm. 

/ . $t The verb 6p%iTv is rarely found in a transitive sense. Heindorf 
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JFIerm. Entirely bo. / 

Soc. Tlje goddess therefore on this account (we call)®* 
Pallas. 

Harm, And properly so. But what say you of her other 
name ? 

Soc. That of Athena ? 

Harm. Yes. 

[52.] Soc. This name, my friend, is of greater weight. For 
the aneients appear to have considered Athena, as those of the 
present day do, who arc skilled in the interpretation of 
Homer. Forthe majority of these, in explaining the poet, say 
that by Athena he intended mind and intellect. Now he who 
founded names seems to have understood some such thing as 
this respecting the goddess ; or expressing rather something 
yet greater, he speaks of her as the intelligence of a god ; 89 for 
that she is a Qtatn afj, (the govl-niind,) employing after a foreign 
mode a instead of ?/, and taking away t and a. But perhaps 
it is not even in this way. But he called her Otovdq, as she 
understood divine concerns better than all the rest. Nor is 
it far off to say that he was willing to call “intelligence 
in manner,” [as being this deity,] 90 by the name of 'li&ovorj. 
But either the founder himself, or some persons afterwards, 
turned the name aside to something more beautiful, as they 
thought, and called her 'AOqvaa (Athena). 

Herm . But wliat will you say of Hephaestus? 

Soc . Are you asking about the noble (deity) skilled in light ? 

Jlerm . I seem so. 

Soc. Is he not evident to all as being 4>atoroc (luminous), 
having drawn to himself the t/. 91 

IIerm. It nearly appears so ; unless [as it seems] 92 it ap- 
pears to you in some other way. 

quotes opportunely Athcn. i. p. 21, A. # Iwv ’E/c rtiv <tt\irrwv fiaWov 

ipXfJtrtv (ppFVctc, 

" Ficin. “ Pal hid cm earn vocamus.” The verb can scarcely be omitted. 

99 Ficinus has “ ut Dei mentem induxil,” as if he had found in his MS. 
v6*l<nv t ixrircpei Oeov y irrayti, instead of \eyfi. 

90 The words withiu brackets, which arc an ‘evident interpolation, 

Ficinus has correctly omitted. To understand however the etymology, 
wo must suppose ’H0o-v6i) to come from ’il dor and vooq, and to be cor- 
rupted into ^ A Qq-vda. • 4 

91 Ficinus adds, “ Unde Eph«stos, id est luminis presses, est dictas," 

which is evidently an interpolation. 1 

* The words between brackets Bekker was the first to introduce from ' 
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Soc. Bjut, that it may not appear, ask about "Apijc (Mara)* 

Herm . I ask then. ■» 

Sac . If you please, then, the name of "Apjjc shall be de- 
rived from to apptv (the male), and to aV8p uov (the manly). 
But if, on the other hand; (you wish it) from his harsh and 
not-to-be-turne<l nature, w Inch is called apparov , 93 it will be 
proper for a god warlike every where, to be called by this 
name; 

Herm . Entirely so. 

Soc . Let us then, by the gods, free ourselves from the gods ; 
for I fear to discourse about them. But about some others, 
if you wish it, propose ns questions, that you may see of what 
kind ajre the horses of Euthyphro. 94 

Herm. I will do what you say, after asking you one thing 
yet about 'Ep/o/c (Hermes), since Oratyfus says 94 that I am 
not Ilemiogenes. Let us endeavour then to look into the 
name Hermes, that we may know whether he says any 
thing to the purpose. 

Soc. This name of Hermes % does indeed seem to pertain 
somewhat to discourse, and to imply that with reference 97 to 
his being an interpreter and a messenger, and to his stealing 
and deceiving in discourses and market-dealing, 98 the whole 
of his business is connected with the power of speech. [54.] 
99 As -then we said before, 34,) tu tipur is the use of speech, 
and as Homer frequently says, t/ui/irciTo, (he planned), [now 

all the MSS. They are perfectly useless, nml correctly omitted by Ficinus. 
As far as 1 remember, wc *»»rf never thus follows Kivcwtvti. Perhaps 
Plato wrote lav yt>/ Try <roi, tOijtu v abrb, ?n d\Xo Ol\ftv $6$y t i. e. 
14 Unless it appears that he, who founded the name, meant some tiling 
elso.” 

*® This word is found only in Plato, and even there very seldom. See 
Itulmkcn on Tinueus, p. 5U. 

M Here is an allusion to Homer, II, v. 221, u<ppa idrjai Olot Tpwiot 
tmroi. 

* In $ 1 and 3. 

* The words 6 ’Epyojc, are evidently an explanation of rovro. 

97 I have adopted icat Kara to, found in one MS. for teat to — 

*■ Ficinus improperly translates to ciyopaariKov, “ veil e mens ron- 
cianator.'* The reference is to Herines, the god of gain, arising from 
dealings in a market. In enumerating these attributes of the god, 
Plato had probably in mind Aristoph. Plut. 1153—1161. 

*— * w Out of this mass of rubbish Ficinus lias contrived to elicit some- 
thing like sense—** Profecto, quemadmodum in superioribus diximus, 
irin sirmonis est nsus. Steps vero de hoc llomcrus ait, emesato, id est 
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thjs is to plan.] From both of these then this god, 1 planning 
to speak, and the speech — but ttpeiv means to speak~just as 
if the name-founder gives his command to ub, He, 0 men, 
who has planned the speaking, would be justly called 
Eipepw, 09 But we of the present times, thinking to give 
elegance to the name, denominate liim 'Ep/ijfc, Hartnes. 
100 [And Iris too it seems is so called, from eipeiv, (to speak,) 
because she is a messenger.] 100 

Herm. By Zeus, well docs Cratylus seem to me to have 
said that I am Hermogenes. I am not indeed a ready planner 
of a discourse. 

machinatus cat. Ex utrisque igitur nomcn hujus dei componitur, turn eat 
eo, quo loqui est, turn ex oo, quod machinari et cogitaro dicenda. 
Perinde ac si nomiiiis auctor nobis pneciperet, Par est, O viri, ut denm 
ilium, qui irin cmesato, id est loqui machinatus est, I remen vocetis.” 
Different however as this translation is from the Greek text at present, it 
is easy to see that, instead of tovto ti p^xavi)oaoOai ion, he found in his 
MS. tovto Si ipi)xavi)oaro : and made perhaps out of his own brain If 
<kfi(j>orino tv ovv rovrttv, rov te tipftp, 3 ion A iytip. cai to v rd X6yov 
firftrarrvai rd uvo/ia rov Otov iriOtro , uitnrtp ap ti inirarToi tfjiiv b 
dvoftaroOtTtjc, tovtop top Stop, J » drOpunroi, og to iiptiv Ipijoaro, 
Sucaiuic dp kclXoite E ipepijp. And this indeed is, as regards the sub- 
stance, nearly what the author in all probability wrote. One would how- 
ever prefer something to this effect — rd rt tiptiv, ft Xdyoe xpeta tart, to 
re, oloi' icai "0 ptjnoc iroXXaxov Afy«» tpnaaro — tovto Si iptf\avii<raT& 
Ion — riOti ov If ctp(j>oripu>p yap, olpai, rovrtov tov te eI^eip icai roi» rd 
Adyov pi)oaph>ov t tovtovtov Otov nipt, ovrutg iiriTarm r/pip bovoparq- 
OirtfL\ y il up0pio7rui, of rd ttpttp ip.iioa.TO, Sucaiwc Ap KaXoiro i/ird vpwv 
Eipeprtc; l. c. do you put down both the word etpetp, which means the 
use of speech, and, what Ilomer frequently says, Iprjoaro — lhat is, he 
planned. For from both of these, the act of speaking, and the party 
planning the things belonging to speech, 1 think, the founder of the name 
do«B, ns regards this deity, thus give us an ordonuanee — “ 0 men, he who 
has planned the art of speaking, may be justly called by us Etplpqf.” To 
arrive however at this sense, it is necessary to reject what has been inter- 
polated, and to correct what has become corrupt ; of which latter the 
most remarkable are the change of <pqoi into riOet ov : of dv into ydp 
olpat ; and of ifowipcf into irepi ovrutg. 

too — ioo All the words between the brackets Schleiermacher, Heindorf, 
and Bckkcr consider as an interpolation. But who would have interpo- 
lated them, or w'hy, those critics have not deigned to tell us. 1 suspect 
they ought to be inserted a little above, after rd 7^ etptiv, 8 A 6yov vpeta 
fori, to show that as both 'Ep/iifc And 'Ipcg were the messengers of the 
gods, their names were derived from the same verb etpeiv^ ** to speak/* as 
remarked by Eustathius, IX. A. p. 84, 50. cd. Baa. 8n SI gfywtucr* 
Kiyovrat ‘Ep/xijc icai ’Ipic napd to ctpetv, SifX6v Ion. And if this notion 
of mine be correct, we must read tuu yap q "Ipic, instead of mtl $ 7* 

.if ■; 
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Soc. (t is likewise probable, my friend, that Pan isethe 
two-formed son of Hermes* • 

Berm. Hotf so ? 

Soc . You know that speech signifies the all, 101 and circu- 
lates and causes to roll perpetually ; aud that it is two-fold, 
true and false. 

Herrn. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is not then the truth of it smooth and divine, and 
dwelling on high amongst the gods ; but that which is false 
(dwells) below amongst the mass of mankind, and is rough 
and goat-like? For from hence arc the greatest number of 
fables, and the falsehoods connected with the goat-like life.* 

[55.] Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Rightly then would he, who indicates every thing, 3 
and ever rolls, be Huv aiiroXoc, the biform son of Hermes ; 
who in his upper parts is smooth, but in his lower parts 
rough and goat-formed : and Pan is either speech, or the 
brother of speech, since he is the son of Hermes. Rut it is 
by no means wonderful that brother should be similar to 
brother. However, as I just now said, O blessed man ! let 
us free ourselves from the gods. 

Herm. From gods of this kind, if you please, Socrates. 

101 How speech can be said to signify the all, is bcyoml my compre- 
hension. Perhaps wo ought to read 01 <r9a uri o A6yog tg rd Cora irav 
ffrjfia vov KaraKvXiti \ »j TroXtlJ Ati, i. t*. “ You know that speech over rolls 
to the ears every indication of mind.” For thus »} 7roXtI would be the 
interpretation of KaratcvXUi, which I have elicited from koi kvkXii ; and 
this with the greater readiness, as an ttoXwv is said just below to bo tlio 
origin of aeVoAog j while <lra and pouq would be corrupted here, as they 
arc elsewhere, as shown by myself in Tro. Append, p. 170, C., iEsch. 
Eum. 120, Prom. 667, and Soph. Philoct. 49, 86. With regard to the 
general idea, it may be compared with what Pope says in his Abelard 
and Eloisa of letters, that they 

“ Speed the soft intercourse of soul with soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.” 

* Hcindorf conceives that there is a pun in rpayticbp, where allusion is 
made to the goat-like form of Pan, and to tragedies, so called from the 
goAt given ns a prize tor the best tragedy. Such a pun would however 
be frigid beyond conception. Plato wrote, I suspect, irtpl rbv Sarvpucbv 
fit ov y in reference to the satyric drama, where Pan was no doubt fre- 
quently introduced and ridiculed* 

4 If I have rightly altered, just above, rb irav atipatvn into rb irav 
<nf/za vo 5, it is easy to read here b ir&v vbrjpa pj\vvwv, in lieu of irav 

fMfvi MV. 
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But what hinders you from discussing such divinities 4 as 
• "'HXioc (sun), and ^eX^q (moon), and *'A<rrpa (stars), and T* 
(earth), and A Wqp fasther), and * Atjp (air), and n&p (fire), and 
"Ytiutp (water), and 7 Llpai (seasons), and ’Ermvroc (year) ? 

Soc. You enjoin me many tilings ; still if it will gratify 
you, I am willing (to speak). 5 

Herm. You will indeed gratify me. 

[56.] Soc . What then do you wish the first ? Or shall we 
discuss as you have enumerated, (first) the sun ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc . It seems then that this would become more manifest, 
if one should use the Doric name : for the Dorians call the Sun 
"A\ioq. Ho will therefore be*A.Vtoc, from aXiZtiv (collecting) 
men into one spot when he rises : and he would be so, from 
always ei\e~iv (revolving) while going round the earth. And 
he would seem to be so, because in going he causes to be vari- 
ous the productions of the earth. Now the verbs irouciWeiv 
and aloXtiv have the same meaning. 

Herm . But what will you say of 2* Ai/n} (moon ) ? 

Soc. This name seems to press upon Anaxagoras. 

Herm. Why? 

Soc. It seems to indicate something of a more ancient 
date than fi what he lately stated, that the moon obtains her 
light from the sun. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. StXac is the same with (light). 

Herm . Certainly. 

Soc. Now this light about the moon is perpetually vior 
(new), and tvov (old), 7 if the Anaxagoreans say true; for, 
perpetually revolving in a circle, she perpetually renews this 
light ; but the light of the former month becomes old. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And many eull her StXcu'ata. 8 

* * For such alone were once considered divinities, as stated in $ 31. 

5 The word Xiyciv is supplied by only one MS. 

• Had Heusde seen that rj had dropt out, he would not have altered 
ttjk&v rt into tf ifAwrrt : which, though adopted by Bekker and Stalbaum, 

I cannot understand. 

f According to the Etymol. SeAr/v^is irapd rh otXac viov 9 

irttpa rb viAac act tV b&tv k at evof, 6 kviavro c, 6 vMuiv. On 

Ivov see Ruhnkcn, Tim. p. 103. 

1 Heindorf quotes Pham. 178, and Aristoph. Ne^. 614, 
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JTcrm\ Certainly. * 

Soc. But, because it perpetually possesses new and old 
splendour, it may be more justly called aeXa-tvo-vto-du'a, 
but compressed together it is called StXaraia. 

[57.] Ilerm. This name, Socrates, is dithyrambic. But 
what will you say of Mj/c (month), and^Aorpa (stars)? 

Soc. Mtlc (month) would he properly called /at/qc* from /#«*- 
ovaOat (to be diminished) ; 9 but " Aorpa (stars) appear to derive 
their name from ’A trrpmrri (lightning). Now cWpcm) would be 
avatrrpwm), because it wira draerrfutpn (turns the eyes); but 
being formed with elegance, it is now called atrrpnm). 

Ilerm . But wluit (are) Hup (lire) and "Yn.jp (water)? 

Soc. About Hup (fire) 1 am at a loss ; and it nearly appears, 
that either the Muse, of Kulhvphro lias deserted me, or this 
word is very difficult. Behold then the artifice which 1 in- 
troduce in all such eases where I am at a loss. 

Ilerm. What is it? 

Soc. I will tell you. Answer me then. l)o you know on 
what account Hup (lire) was so called ? 

Ilerm. By Zeus, not I. 

Soc. Consider then what my suspicions are concerning it. 
For I think that the Greeks, especially such as dwelt under 
the Barbarians, received many of their names from the 
Barbarians. 

Ihrm. What then ? 

[58.] Soc. Should any one then investigate how reasonably 
these names were given according to the Greek language, and 
not according to that, from which the name happens to come, 
you know lie would be at a loss. 

Ilerm. Very likely. 

Soc. Consider then, whether this name, nvp (fire), is not of 
Barbaric origin. For it is by no means easy to adapt this to 
the Greek language. But the Phrygians are thus clearly call- 
ing fire, with a trifling deviation, and the word votop (water), 
and Kvrtc (dogs), 10 ami many other names. 

j Berm. They are so. 

• How the Idea of diminution came to be connected with the name of a 
month Plato has failed to explain. By comparing however Ktymol. M. in 
where Plato is quoted, it would seem that something 1ms dr opt out 

here. 

10 From this confession on the part of Plato that irvp, vSutp. and k6v§( 
lure foreign words, it would seem that fire, water, and cants, louud in the . 
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$oc. It is not proper then to use violence with theife words ; 
since any one can say about them. 11 On this account there* 
fore I reject the words irvp and 6Su>p. But 'A i/p (air), Herr 
mogenes, (is so called) 12 because atpei (it raises) things from 13 
the earth ; or because del pci (it always flows) ; or because, 
from its flowing, a breathing is produced: for the poets 14 call 
winds dfjrat (breathings). Perhaps then it means as if a 
person 16 should say Tvevparoppovv (a flowing breathing), or 
driroppouy (a flowing wind), IG [froni whence he wishes to call 
it thus, because it is ’A?;p]. 16 But I consider atf% (aether) in 
some way as this ; because del Oei ntpl tuv depot pi tov (it always 
runs and flows about the air), it would be called detOeiip . [59.] 
But IV? (earth), more plainly indicates its meaning, if anyone 
calls it Pam. For yuia would he properly called yevvi/retpa 
(producer), as Ilomcr suys; for lie speaks of yeydam as 
yeyevritrOat (to have been produced). 

Northern and Latin languages, were of Phrygian origin. According to 
Etym. M. II up' Qvp rt Itrriv, where is the Teutonic lire. 44 

11 Ficin., 41 do ipsis mini dicore quisquum potest. ■' From whence 
Cornarius got his tirei pi) ex 01 7* « v rig. He should have written irrti 
ovk Ueimlorf attempts to support irrtl h\oi y‘ dv ng. by rendering 

“nam possit quispiam illiquid : 44 which would be in Greek iirti ex 01 < lv rt 
r»c; and hence in llep. i. p. 350, i). icai t\w 7rf f ) * atW&v Xiynv, lie should 
have read Kttl ex u> Tl — and in Emhyphr. p. 9, B. irrei iravv n 
<ra<fHOQ ixoip’ dv y instead of irdiw ye, especially as in the former case 
XivEU', and in the hitter t7riot7?<i(, require an accusative. 

* 2 Ficin., “ sic est dictus. 44 

,a Ficin., 44 qua? circa terrain, 4 ' i. e. r« irtpi ri)g y ijg. This derivation 
was obtained from a philosopher of Pyrene, as shown by the Etymol. M. 
AWr)p, trapd ri> Otiv KincXotpupncwr, ifnjcriy 'AporronXijc w*pi Kvprjvaiutp, 
by whom Zei>c was called A ffli/p, as may be inferred from Eustath. IX. 
Si, p. 972, 47, 6 Zfi'C aiOijp act typi)yopt rg KouXofyopig, bg sat irapd rb 
Aei QtTv aiQt'ip KaXeirat. 

14 Homer IX. O. G2G, and Hesiod frequently. 

14 In the formula wWcp dv c» tlmn rig cannot be omitted. See 
Heindorf on Pluvdon. p. 87, B. G. C. Lewis in Cl. JL. No. G8, p. 198, 
and myself on Pseudo-Platon. Sisyph. $ 2, n. 4. 

18 — 18 This mass of nonsense Ficitius omitted, either because he could 
not understand it, or because it was not in his MS. Heindorf considers 
it as an interpolation. Hence Stulhuum has bracketed it. Perhaps 
Plato wrote <b) jSovXotr dv rig avrbv ovrvtg ttireiv, ocrrtg ivrt 
voijprjg, where I have elicited fiovXoir Ay rig from fiov\erai t and '6&ng 
itrri vojiprjg from on ierriv b At)p in MS. Gtid. For Hesych.^ has 
’Soaping' vovve\6vTutg, the Doric form for Noi/po»c, similar to <hpeOTfpug* ■ 
On words in -ijptyC 1 have said something at A&sch. Suppl* 34, and I 
could now say a great deal more. 
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Berm. Be it so. A 

Soc . What is there then for us after this ? • 

Berm. 'Qpai (hours), Socrates, and ’Ei'uxvroc and "Eroc . 17 
She. Now f £lpm must be pronounced ("Open), 1 ® as of old in 
the Attic dialect, if you wish to know what is reasonable. 
For they are Spai, through their determining winters and 
summers and winds, and th<j fruits 10 of the earth; and as 
op Ifyvtrai (determining), they would be justly called opat. 
But ‘Ewavroc and'Eroc (year), nearly appear to be one thing, 
each in turn. For that which brings to light the natural 
productions of the earth, and does, itself by itself, explore 
them, is 'Eviavroc (the year). And as stated before, regard- 
ing the name of Zeus, divided into two, some called the deity 
Zeus and some Dis, so here with respect to the year, it is 
called by some *EFcavroc, because it (explores) r.v iavrf (in it- 
self); but "Eroc, because, ircifci- 0 (it explores). 21 And the 
whole reasoning is for that, which explores in itself, to lie 
called, being one, twofold ; 21 so that two names are pro- 
duced, ’Evtavroc amKErof, from one reason. 

MS. txud. and Firm, omit vai hoe incorrectly. 

*• Heusdc and Heindorf correctly saw that open hud ilrojit out between 
iraXatbv and ptiriov, 

19 Scrranns proposed to read, what the sense requires, and is therefore 
adopted by lleuidorf, roi*c wupoi'c trpbg row; Kapirovg, “ the seasons 
suited for fruits.” Stalhuum, however, slicks as urtial to die uon- 
sense of the common text. Etymol. M. ’Kwoeroc— wap« rb lv tavnp 
oibt\i)<pwai irdvra rove rt raptrovc *«i rag r/jinrue. 

20 Although the word IrdZttv is thus repeated in the text, I cannot be- 
lieve that it was written even om c by Plato. For by comparing Etymol. 
in "J3 To$—irapd rb £n *ai hi tlvai tj i7 cat, and in ’Jfiiuawriic ■— ircrpA ro 
iavw, airvOtrov Iviavtv rb kvotarpifita, and Kustath. 1\. B. p. 144, 49, 
Bas. b l via vr be yivtrai pev dnb rou lavio rb oiurptfluf' 8t/Xoi fii xpbvov 
paKpow tavuv yap rb Ciarptfitiv, Plato wrote, l suspect, avrb iv tavnp 
hog IK hovg v — and ot piv Iviavrbr, on fonv lv tavnp , oi cl c roc, iln 
In Zii. For thus Iraq IK trooq, is similar to hove tie tree m Soph. Antig. 
348. If however IraZov is to be preserved, it is evident that the preposi- 
tion iZ would be at variance with the derivation. 

— 21 Stall ui um proposed to read b cl liXog Xoyoe fori ro lv tavnp IrdZav 
royto irpoaayopevtTwi tv bv ?>x a > which he got from Fieinus; “ In- 
tegra vero uratio est ipsum quod in se ipso examinnt ; unde ex oratione 
nna nomina duo selecta sunt/' 1 suspect however that we ought to rend 
b $1 bXofXbyoe iirriv, on rb lv lavnp ht %u>v ovru irpotrayoptvtffOai, lv 
op, Ux<* XPV — f° r thus 8n might have easily dropt out between fori and 
rb, ana %P*I after 
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<, Herm. But then, 23 Socrates, you have made a great pro* 
gross. * 

[60.] Soc . I seem, indeed, to have driven a long way on 
the road to wisdom. 

Herm . Entirely so. 

Soc. Perhaps yon will speak something 23 more. 

Herm . But after this specie^ (of inquiry), I would most 
gladly contemplate those beauliful names relating to virtue, 
with what propriety ppoi') 7 <r<r (prurience), (t'vry trie (conscious- 
ness), uk(uoauvr) (justice), ami all the* rest of this kind are 
given. 

Sor. You raise up, iny friend, no mean a genus of names. 
But however, since I have put on tin* lion’s skin, 24 1 must not 
act the coward ; but, as it seem-, look into prudence, and in- 
telligence, and thought, and L iov\ ledge, and all the other 
beautiful names of whirl* )ou -peak. 2 ’ 

Ilerm. We ought by no mean-* to stand apart previously. 

StH\ And indeed, by the dog,-'*' I s* • m to nijhelf not to act 
. the part of a prophet badly, about vvliat I understand at pre- 
sent, that those ancient nun, who laid down names, did, like 
the majority of the win*’ men of the present period, through 
their frequently turning themselves round, while in search of 
the spot where existence- are, become dizzy beyond all 
bounds; and that subsequently all- 7 things appear to them 
to turn round 9 * and to he borne along on every side. [61.] 
They do not however blame what they suffer within tliem- 

* In hen of the nonscnsic.il f»Jr« i, thn <* Mss lead fjJXu, which leads 
to <h/A« ib) — i phrase pripotiuti) used hv Plato. The error arose from 
the Minilarit) oi r and A in AJ.VS a- shown hj Pieison on Mirris, p.254. 

23 Ilnmlorf was the Jirst to read <f))jmtc lor and to support it 

hv Ligg. i. p. 025, C , and Hip. x. p. .VJd, l\ Perhaps however in* 
ij>ii<retC lies hid ri hrjnitQ 

34 Here is an allusion to a v\ ell-known /Ksopo-Sncratic fable, tovihieh 
Shakspcarc alluded m kmi* J i dm. — “ Thou wear the liou’s hide 1 Doff 
it, for Hhiune; And haiiR a call's skin mi thy reeriunt limbs.** 

“ Instead of d MS. Gild. aiptiic, which leads to fl tyiJCi “of 
whieh )ou vveie speaking.” 

®* On this ^eiiitic oitli see my note on llipp. Maj. { IS, n. 1. 

ir In lieu of rd 7r pay para, common sense demands vdvra ; for thus 
icavra and irdenuc are perpetually united, as shown by myself in Poppo’8 
Prolegoni. p. 1 7^, and by Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 852, cd. 6. •. 

“ One MS. 1ms alone preserved ircptarptfurBat. Ficinus has ^pGf- 
ferri et vacillure,** which leads to irepipbptaBat, and crrpkftalhu. 
could now * „ 
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selves as the cause of this opinion, hut that tilings are iff 
themselves so formod by nature, (that) 20 nothing is alAding and 
firm, but that all things 30 flow and arc carried along, and an*, 
full of all hinds of generation and destruction. 81 I speak 
this, as lia\ing thought on the names just now (mentioned)/ 2 
Jlerm. How is this, Socrates? 

Soc, Perhaps you have not perceived that those lately 
mentioned wen* imposed upon things altogether borne along, 
flowing, and in a state of generation. 33 
I/<rm. 1 do not altogether consider it. 

Sue, Now, in the first place, what we mentioned first is 
entirely something of this hind. 

Ihrm . W Inch is I hat ? 

Soc. 4>p»tr/rrcr (prudence'). For it is the perception of a 
movement and flowmjr. One may also understand by it the 
utility of moumenl. 11 Uni at least it i*-* connected with the 
idea of being can h d aloiur. v> Hut if ) ou w ill, F» wp/ (thought) 
indicates altouelher the lookinu-into mid airil.ilijig (mentally) 
a begetting; 10 Ibi the word i w / mv (to agitate ) is the same as the 
word<rfc07T£7i 27 (to look into). Or if you will, im/otc (intelligence) 
is tov i tov Imi (the desire of* ;i novelty ); since for existing 
things to he new, it linlhntes ilmt tin*} are perpetually in the 
course of heine prodmed lltuce he, who lounded the word 
vfounr, pointed (»nt that i)u soul was desirous of this (novel- 
ty): for it was i nit called i(»\oi r ancient l), but instead of ?j, 

% 

After oi rw irtfJwKtinu w« must nisi it wart, «1< spite thi authority oi 
all the MS* 1 *, that omit it e\< i pt the oiu u-< <1 liy 1 i< mu* , who hair “ ita 
niitma halim se pntant, ut mini — Mt.” 

** Here again 1 u inus shows l>v hi* “tluaiit oiiiihs,*’ that he tumid in 
tys MS. pftrra tlvat iravra iraaijfj — 
ai Jn luu ot $opa c time M**S. n.ul $0apa£. I'lnnus 1ms “gignantur 
pt dcfhiuit,” win* h leads to y ivtnuoQ tat QihpaQ, tound. in I'mmeii. $20. 
Rep. \i p. 1H.j, B , Legg. v. p HOJ, 1C 8*il, B , ull quoted by Hciuduri 
CJornaruiB was the hrst to suugcst fOapfi 
w Finn u qua? nunc relala sunt," as it his MS read rd vv Ft) pt/Ohra. 
u Firm. 4 < jub[ 1 goneranoiic ,” as it he tumid in his MS ati tiriytywpt- 
POif. , 

** This w said, as if Qpovtjrrtc wore demed from 0opd and ovtjniL 
* Ai the Sc hul. has preserved a various loading —new iryti ru jn\v yr, 
Fl&indorf would unite the two — irtpi yt to ptov re Kai ^tptrrOai — cor- 
rectly: to which puv for irrpl in one MS. plainly leads. 

■* This appeals fimn iEsrh. S. TU. 25, ’Kv Fotrl vwp&v Kai <ppwiv and 
Soph. GSd. T. 300, ’ll iravra viapwv Tstpraia FiFaKra rt ’ Appyra 
" For yvvpp is thus feigned to be derived from yovd a/Vtigibton , quid 
voi., in. a 
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St was necessary to pronounce t twice, — [62*] But 
SuHfrpoffvt *i (temperance) is the ^wriypia 39 (safety) of that ^/>o- 
VYffruj (prudence) which wo have just now considered. *Eirt<x- 
rlffir) (science) moivo\ or points out that the soul, which is 
worthy of notice, follows things hurried along, and is neither 
left behind them, nor goes befoic them. Hence 40 by throwing 
out it ought to ho railed 7r//rr///,<i/ 40 But HuYHTu (under- 
standing), 11 cm tin other hand, would thus 41 appear to be, as 
it were, a »v llogism. H For w Ik n it say s 42 erwievtu ( to under- 
stand), it follow s that the same tiling in every leaped is meant 
as bv tin word tTttmurOai (to know ): for crwtfvcu means that 
the soul man Iks along with things . 14 Socptn (wisdom), how- 
ever, means to touch upon mownunt. Tins, however, is 
rather obscure and loreign. But we should recollect, from 
out of the poets, that tiny oi ( n sav, (when they happen to 
say) 11 of a person from among those, who begin to go forward 
quickly, that entihi (he rushed forth; tiny say: 41 and a man 

n I’k mus adds * qu isi i.m (t on) id ( >t im»ii tt t sis, appctitia;" as 
il he hid ioimd m his Ms imr urn m oiupu or what the tram of 
thought mamlestlx mpuns 

1tt I’m Pinto h igus tint t noittponvuq is d* lived trapA ro tr&Znv ro 
<j>porhiv, ,is st ill d b\ Lmn >1 M. in p. 711, H who has thus preserved 
somt voids tint win I mud in tins pissi^i mig.uulh, as shown by Aris- 
totle in Ellin u r ), m (hi K((t Ttp* <rt»t(ipa<rvi iji rovrtp TrpixTayQptvopev 
np 6vopan, U)£ rrbf^nvrar rt/v tppoYtjtTin 

so — <0 Although Milluuiu Ins h It m the text f/i/MXXovrac hi rb «, 
iirnr rrjubvqv o/ri/r oi o/kuhi, he pitltrs m the note* the correction ot 
Cornnmus ■ a/l«\\oi rut f<7 ro u nfrrt/prjv. But as we thus not only 
lose sight (1 tTTfrrOai hut liiliodiiu tti (rrifptf a word to which there is 
not the most distmt allusion in tin tc \t Ileiudnii suggested ipfidWov- 
rai tiei rb a, * irf/rrn//o/r 1 In it ndt i is thueioie lilt to take hts choice; 
for I contess I am In u qu tc m the daik 
4t — 41 Heindort t \pl mis «e oi -01 pti b\ “ thus, the matter not having 
been eonsideud ’* Hut siuh could not he the meaning oi those worth*. 
Fiemus hikes no ntditt ol them They eont tal something like Iwtpnvt 
Ay — *' to any pi ison ot mind " * 

45 Fit mus li«is ** cum autt in sememe dicitui from whence Hehidorf 
would it ad \tynrat, instead ot \eyy f whuh wants its nominative. Stal- 
» biium suggtsts — I should pi tier Xeyj/ rt<y- 

'*3 — 1 » l , und( i stand this etwnologu il syllogism, we must suppose that 
trvviivai, 41 to undt island ” is drifted. from trmntvat, 14 to go together,” 
like <r up Trope vtaOaL Now as uritm/pij has been shown to come from 
tneoBcn and iffiy/a, and as trre#r0ai is the uame as crvpirop 9 Vf<rQai t it fol- 
lows that crtViirii is the same as imoTijpri 

is, Malbaurn’o translation oi the words in <he text $ as if 
ern e acxn®*^, „ be thus repeated actually, and Xiywrsc to® he 
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of Lacecfeelhon, (one) of the famous, had the name of Soil* 
(rusher) : for by tills appellation the Laeeda^moniansMcnoroin- 
ate a rapid rush. Of this hurried motion then 2o<fu a (wisdom) 
signifies hfufnji 40 (the contact), as if things were continually 
earned along [63.] But the woid *\yci Oop (good) is wont 
to be imposed as the name foi that portion of all nature which 
is ayaffroi (to be aduuiedV lor ‘since all 47 exigences march 
on, there is in sonic swiftntss, hut m others slowness pre- 
vails. ls E\ery thing tlunfou is not swift, but thcie is a 
part of it ayaimn (to 1 m admired) To this poition, uyaaroi 
(to be adnuied), is .»i\iii the appellation uyaOoi' (good) 4,4 

uiwh i »tood How Miptii i to this nihlush is the ursmnot Ik mb'. - 
‘ qu tun« toluni oihuit ink m ihpninu i luitun i \piiiuen , is)th« 
(id ts( uupft ] j >siliO tin t it IN ihips I j \voti a rt iroWax 01 
yoVtn t uv rif\y ni t mo q iron “»i up\o/in r-tu i ini nuOtj ijnifrtCx \u 
kwnKtfi yt in at i ( * Ih it th< \ l( iim^ sh uhlaptisun citlm 

w/4tngl> or 1 m ui{? i oiiiin imh 1 i tin,* a flung hippin ii» go lurwoid 
quickly, that tavOif i h< rush* ii) It is mi id It tint tin i< was tin munc 

Ot ^.oi i boi tu hytwti i I u i dun mm 

44 Dk ninu of ilu I im 1 ( m tii in w is jml iM\ lofoOiol Enfr is 
acu(H> rc iimkcdhs \ ili kiim r in Di m< ss miliunt p 271,0 who 
wonders that PI it shoul 1 n it h in s wntti n i*» Im nur m um t to 
I siwJk < t thut hi did so Blit th u whin tli i lit inn Isolcli itsphu 
wn supplied lw uioihu littu pisi i> \\( imd altind mlo TfjOiu- 

< 7 i«, ns \ ilc k< n u r his ]» in t< I ut him M 

44 Bv tin into dint m rf tin wi d irm //, Plifo sh ws tlml In im mi 
to dm iu Im'iot fi mi it ho uid it< n 1 >i si w must ji id m In u uf ur «0#/, 
where- the piip>sition iiitu fu cs with th ( ism I c 

47 Tiun hit poaqu un fluiint ininii* whi n h ids t > * irnt n irofiti 
erat iravra ra »i r« nisli id of c-rio »/ — nirm *n 

« l hi Gri ( k is tV-n ifi oi tt m -u-n\ i uK\a n uxTot ayanrov 
rovrep oh* hj ~tfi a jAorqi ai rif // rrto t /n/r i an ~u ttjaVuv 1 his mil 
fetalbftinn confess! to be wulihidU i > injl mil hi pr piststn nail 
lanv ovv ov irdv , a\Ka n a i too a /aaroi to Ot m ) it if ipprius fri in 
} 81, that the word Onov fiimid a jurt oi the it\nu)»M ol tin worif 
dyatiov, ah Hemdnrf saw minis 1 In w ids thut ii* on i voi hi to 
dyaBbv tyapev Ik rov ayaarov ktti hc -oi Oho” nuyKuntitn But wither 
of those Ni hoiars have told us \ hy ui\ jnrt of tin qmik movmp: should 
be aaid to be udnun d Is is]m « t tin u tint 1U< Lunii 1 M m Ayaifou 
irapa rd dyav Qtnv ttfiag nr ax rn, i\ xk n v nyu^u, h is pitsuM (1 m mi 
words that haw dropt out hi rc and th it T1 ito wrote "I t mv out* on to tux 
9oov, 5 Ioti ra \ w t*Xka tl ufiro i uyaarov ha to dyav Omv rifiai nr 
aM rourip aup, <p h/ n riop ayanron^ at ttj t; imowfita tun to a /aOot 
i f e The whole h not Ooop, tint is, qunk, but s one part ol it is to l< 
admired, through our running quukly to it iluKc to tluil, to whuh 
there is a pm non of the admired, this appclJation is £i\tn tf {rood wh n 
1 ha\e adopt! d f from one MS md tojv ayaerruv from anolli 1 1 - 
inus has “ Est lgilnr non omuc vi lo\ , sed ipsius uliquid derision , quid 

• y / 
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But of Aucawavvri (justice) it is easy to conjecture tKat Its name 
was imposed on the perception of what is just But what is 
just in itself, it is difficult (to say): 40 for it appears to be 
agreed upon by the multitude up to a certain point ; but be- 
yond it to be disputed. For indeed, such as think that tile 
Universe is on a march, conceive the greatest part of it to-be 
of such a nature* that it does nothing but yield ; and that, on 
this account, there is something pervading the universe 50 by 
which all generated natures are produced ; and that this per- 
vading tiling is most swift and most attenuated: for otherwise 
it would he unable to pass through every thing while going 
on, amless it wore the most attenuated, so as to hold nothing; 
and the most swift, ; ' 1 so as to make use of the other tilings as 
if in a state of rest. 51 Beeau^ therefore it governs all o*her 
things iuuov (by going through), it is properly called cUaiov, 
receiving the value of the letter k for the sake of an elegjipt 
pronunciation. [f>4.] And thus far, as we have just noty 
stated, the. multitude agree with us, that this is the. meaning 
of the word tit ku tor (just). 52 But 1, llermogenes, being 
eager on this point, have inquired about all these things, 
(and heard) 53 in the 'Airdppi/ra (Mysteries to he unrevealed), 

quidcin ugathon ipsiiis agntliun nomine doclttratur,** where the first 
“ Ufcmhon,” in Bckker's reprint, is a typographical error for '‘agaston,” 
found correctly in cd. pr. 

40 Although ffvftftaXfiv might be supplied after x«Xfirov, yet as Ficinus 
has “difficile cognilu,*’ one may suppose that he found in his MS. either 
\o\e7rov y vwvm. as in $ do. of* {tqiiav inrir tititvai, or ya\f7rov iiirtlv. 

ft0 The Greek is cut e i tovtov irarr&c ttivti rt vtf£ibv, which FicimiS 
translates “penpiw oinnc illiquid permanun\‘* as if his MS. had, what is 
found in three others, fid ft rou travrog — Plato wrote Biol til avrti (i. e. 
to \toptlv) rof» irarrvg — 

M — r> i I confess I hardly understand what is meant “ by making use of 
the other things as if ill a state of rest.” 

62 That the multitude had any such notion of the meaning: of BitcaioP, 
Plato has indeed asserted; but “medal Juilams Apelles, Non ego, ” ta 
use the words of Horace. 

M It seems very strange that Plato should confess that he had heard 
any secrets from those who hud sworn in the Mysteries not to reveal 
them. Perhaps lie wrote dti iron prjroJg, “ in words ever spoken,” to 
which the subsequent ttiip, 11 privately," would be properly opposed* FI* 
emus has u perse rutatus sum, ct in ureanis percepi," as if aTrbpptjra meant 
here simply a secret ; ” for the philosophers of antiquity were Wont iq 
make a secret of their doctrines, as may be inferred from Pheedon, p. 62, 
B. § 16, Thewtet. p. 152. C. { '25, ltep. ii. p. 378, A. In .fta* 
however the subsequent IB if would be sujjpfluous. FicuiU* indeed 
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that this is* 4 the just and the cause ; for that, through whic h 
a tiling is generated, is the cause ; w and some oneT has suiil 
privately, that it was on this account it was (said) so cor- 
rectly, But when, after hearing this, 1 nevertheless quietly 
ask them, What, O best of men, is the just, if this is (said) 
so correctly ? 1 seem to inquire beyond what is becoming, and 
to leap, as it is said, over the lines dug out ; ftft for they say 
I have sufficiently inquired and heard, and they endeavour, 
through the wish to satisfy me, to say, one one thing, and 
another another, and they no longer chime-in together. For 
one says that the Sun is ?6 iitcauiv (the just); for that l>y it 
alone, Siaidvra (pervading) and ca/orra (burning), it becomes 
the guqrdian of all things. But when, delighted, as having 
heard something beautiful, I mentiouV this to another 
person, the hearer laughs at inty* and asks mo if 1 think 
there is nothing just amongst men, when the sun has set? 
[U5.] Upon my begging then (to know) what the other means, 
he says it is fire itself/* 9 But this is by no means easy to 
understand. But another person says, it is not fire itself, but 
the heat itself which exists in fire. Another again says, that 
he laughs at all these opinions ; but that the just was that in- 
tellect of which Anaxagoras speaks; for he said that this pos- 
sesses a power from itself, and is not mixed up with anything, 

translates ffieg tcaXtlv by ” proprie vocare.” But that would be tv, or 
k a\u>(;, or aptotic, or $ik anor. lienee Buttman proposed to read Kai 
fiiatuv KaXeU'y as if Zuikov were deri\ ed from rV a and the origin of Fuccaop : 
white C. F. Hermann on Lucian Do Hist, ('oiiscrib. p. 21, prefers eat 
ri> v Aia KaXtlv. StalbaumN version i?> “ et pmilmriUT justuin causal 
nomine appeliare where his “ peculianter ” m Latin is quite as unintel- 
ligible as iciq, iu Greek. 

M Bntlinann would read tuvto for rof/ro — And so Taylor had already 
translated u the same.” 

M This is certainly true ; but how fiitaiov could thfis be shown to be 
the same as, or similar to, arnov, I cannot understand. 

M With this proverb, Leopard, in Kmeudnt. i. 22, compares the ex- 
pression in Horace, ” Saepe trails linem jaculo nubiliscxpcdito.” Hcsych. 
Scd/tpa* 6 dyutv, (rrdSiw. It was rather the dug-out limit of the arena, 
where a contest took place ; answering to the ring of English prize- 
• fighters. 

i Ficinus, “ omnia gubernare,” which leads to iravra ra ovra, instead 
of ovra, or else to rd SXcr, found in one MS. 

M Compare Hipp. Maj. { 15 and 32. 

. This was the doctrine of llcrocleitus and of Iiippasus, as we learn 
firpoa . Aristot. Metaphys. i. 3. Heind. 
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Iwt that it puts into order fall)* 0 things while pcfrading all 
things. But here, my friend, I am in a mueh greater diffi- 
culty than before I attempted to learn what justice ip. But fl 
at least thK name, for the sake of which we have been making 
the inquiry, 0 * appears to have been given to it (justice) for 
these reasons 

Hertn. You appear to me, Socrates, to have heard these 
(notions) from someone, and not to improvise (kJ them yourself* 

Sor. But wlisit of the rest? 

Hrrni. Not entirely so. 

Sor . Hear then : for perhaps I may deeeive you in what 
remains, as if I had not heard (what) 01 I am saying. What 
then remains for us after justice? [*(36.] 1 think we have 
not yet discussed ' V»< on a 1 i etitude): for injustice* is evi- 
dently a real hirnh ranee to the pervading power; 0 '' but *Ai»- 
<>,« (fortitude) signifies that it is so named from fortitude 
in fight. 00 Now n fight, if tilings flow in reality, is nothing 
else than a contra? v flowing. If tlnn one takes away the 3 
from the name uif/mi, Iho name ' \ipcfa, which remains, points 
out the thing itself 07 Hence it is evident that not the flowing, 
which is contrary to every flowing, is ’At < pin (fortitude), but 
only that which flows contrary to what us just; lor (other- 
wise Y ,s fortitude would not be praised. In some similar man- 

60 Fuuuis, “cNoniin* mnniii per omm prnelraiiiem,” who found 
doubtless m his Ms. Korrptlv navra tu irfuiypara ha iravrtov iovra, not 
Kittrpttv rd ir futypara. 

01 Fmmis, “ C.itirum, ut ledeamns ,ul id, iiyus gratia disputamus,” 
which would lead to tin liistition of Hraviotptv «iltr r i(tK07rovptv. 

*-* Smee two MSS n id muo ktltrOai, one would inspect that Ficinus 
f mud the same word hkt wise m his ; lor he renders “ qualts diximua.” 
Fuless iu obroi lie hid ft' tt<u — 

Ui This is the evut ineainnir of arTo<r\iha^(iv. 

M IViinis, “quasi qua* athiam, non audit* run,” which leads to ole 
wk drrjicoujc & Xfyw. Or we ill ty lead rd uriXonra — Xfywv. The com- 
mon test, iiif oil aKtjKmoQ \iyio, is unintelligible 
** t.i. roi» hatovrog, which ro htcaiov was haul to possess, and from 
which it was turned to be dented. t 

M In lieu ot this inelegant repetition of d venting, Fu inns has simply 
“ Andna m pugna versatur,” as if his MS. had avdpeta 6k kartv i *> 

ud\1b 

w For dvpria is feigned to be formed from dva (back) and fob (flow* 

«>*)• . . 

* Fionas has “ ncque emm alitor,” absolutely requisite tor um sense* 

Hence it is evident that dXXwg has dropt out after dr. 
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ncr to appet (the male) and 6 at ijp (man) (derive their origin)* 9 
from ayio pot/ (ail upward flowing). But Vvn) (wpnmn) ap- 
pears to me to mean yorr) (begetting); and to Of/\v (the fe- 
male) seems to be so called from dr/\t) (the pap) ; but 
Ilermogenes, from causing, os it were, things irrigated to 
germinate 

Herm. It appears mo, Socrates. 

Soc. But the word £a\\ftr (to germinate) appears to me 
to represent the increase of younglings, because it takes place 
swiftly and suddenly. Such then has he 70 imitated by the 
name, having fitted it together from (to run) and 
<rdat (to leap). But do you not perrchc that l am carried, as 
it were, out of the course, since I hate come upon a smooth 
(path)? But many words yet remain of those that seem 
worthy of attention. 

Hrrm. You speak the truth. 

[67. J Soc. One of these is (art), which wc must 

look into (and see) what it means. 

Ihrm. Entirely w>. 

Soc. Does not then this signify fue i <w (a habit of thought), 
by taking away r, and inserting a het\>< ( n % and r, and be- 
tween v and tj ? 

Ilerm . And this in a \ery poor 71 manner, Socrates. 

Soc. But do you not know, bh wd man, that the names 
first formed, are now overlaid 1>\ those desirous of travestying 
them in a stilted style; and who, for the sake of an elegant 
pronunciation, add and take away h t ti i and twist them in 
every way, partly through ornann nt, and partly through 
time? For in the word hnrrjirrooa (minor), docs it not appear 
to you that the p has been absurdly introduced? But such 
alterations some, I think, make, who care nothing for truth, 

In lion of liri irupairXTjnup rtvi rot Tip inn ry qro* pay, where rounp 
is perfectly unintelligible, Pirinus has *• a smith quod am dm mit migincm, 
scilicet ab dno rhoc/* Perhaps 1*1 ito wrolt ,tiiri,ir a ficiirXr/nup nvi rp6mp 
Iff' *ffft (me equal) rg pay w hr re tin (say thou) lies hid m Ini, 
found in three MSS., one ol which is Gud., that m this dialogue is the 
best of all. 0 

70 Edd. dluv irtf> ovv ptpipi/rai, wlm h Stnlbaum defends by taking olov 
in the sense of 3, “ quo<l t ” as translab d hv Picinus. Plato wrote, I 
-•aspect, toiov n 6 fo&v pt/upr/rat, i, e. M He who was about to speak 
of some such thing, has imitated ” — 

n Heindorf quotes yXiaxP^C ffcdfa from Rep. vi. p. 488, A. Ficmus, 
u tride et lnculte." 
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Ipit moulding (prettily) 79 the mouth; so that, niter adding 
much to the first names, they at length rendered it impossi- 
ble for a single znan to understand what the name means ; as 
in the case of the Sphynx, which they call 2^'yf instead of 
$fy£, 73 and so in many others. 

Herm. Sucli is indeed the case, Socrates. 

[68.] Soc. Indeed, should any one permit one to add to 
names, and take away from them whatever he wishes, there 
would be a very easy road ; and one might adapt every name 
to every thing. 

Herm . You speak the truth. 

Soc . The truth indeed. But T think that you, who are a 
wise president, ought to keep a guard over what is moderate 
mid the probable. 

Herm . I wish T could. 

Soc . And I too, Herinogimes, wish it with you. But do 
not, () divine man, discuss too accurately, lest you perfectly 
exhaust my force : ” 7 1 for 1 shall ascend to the summit of 
wliat I lmve said, whim, after (art), I have considered 

(artifiee). For M rj\avt) (artifice) seems to me to 
mean to amr (to complete a thing for the most part). For 
firiKoc signifies “length.” From both of these, pf/iwoc (length) 
and avfii' (to complete), is formed the word But, as 

I just now said, it is proper to ascend to the summit of our 
discourse. For we must inquire wliat the names of ’Aoeri) 
(virtue) and Kauu (vice) mean. Now one of these I do not 
as yet see clearly ; but the other appears to me to be mani- 
fest ; for it chiiuea-in with all that has been said before. For 
in consequence of all 7,r * things moving on, whatever is Km-wc 
idv (moving on badly) will be am-ca (bad-moving) ; but this, 
when it subsists in the soul, through its badly moving on to 
her concerns, 76 most eminently possesses the appellation of 
the whole of depravity. 70 [69.] But that to move on badly, 

,a Ficinus has, with more elegance tli.ui truth, 44 lalia — fociunt quod 
oris illecebras plans srstimazit, quam veritatem.’’ From whence, how- 
ever, I conceive tv has dropt out, bet ween er rbpa and 7rX«rrovrcf. 

n On the word 'winch seems to hare been peculiar to Boeotift, see 
J. Clericus in Hesiod.' Thuogon. 320. 

74 Here is a quotation from ltomer, II. vi. 265. 

74 Ficinus, 44 tanquam eant omnia," which leads to lovruv irdvrmv r$v 
irpaypartov, not merely Ibvnav rStv irpaypdrwv. 

74 — n Such is Taylor's translation of the words pdkiora tov &Xot 
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whatever it is, appears to me to show (itself) in XttXia (timid- 
ity), which we have not yet discussed, hut have parsed it 
over; although it is proper to consider it, after fortitude. 
And we likewise seem to have passed over many other names. 
Now ffiXta (timidity) moans, that the bond of the soul is 
strong: for the wonl \tuu (vehemently) is (applied to) 
strength, and honor the ’vehement and gieatest bond of the 
soul will be timidity , 77 just as a-mpta (want) is an evil, and 
every thing, ns it seems, winch is nu mipediincnt to [gotng 
and] marching on 7H To go on badly, tin n, seems to feignily 
the mm clung on m a i< shamed and shut Mod manner, which 
when the soul sufhis, 7 * it hetomii full of »«ui<u (evil) But 
if to such things tin nuno ot vice i« Applu ible, the contniry 
of this would be a pr~q (vntiu), signifying, in the fust pluce, 
ease in numbing, and, m tin m\t pi ue, that n/e potfp (the 

hrwvvfnat riji, kukirq St ilh mm s is “ h( ( i loto ni ixnni ipp« llatnr 
Ikk i st a pi tut Ut,’ ninth I h pi h ft 11 M limit rst md li is above my 
compri liaisit u I minis his, i iimitn ilu pi n i du < tui, ' whuli is 
evidenth u rJtu ss it ih« int turn 

I hut 1*1 Uu w mid thus ill i suing m om sintunr dial timidity is 
the gainst bund ot tin soul nj< it hi un snnu idi i in almost Hit 
next st nti mu I ioronc Mill mm l< 1 mm ml Mill less that in di riving 
$n\ta inm fm (to lnul) mil \t n ( u In nnnth ) Ik would omit one 
hull of tin r^unlf j, ml l< ist t ill ill t In m uld lnr< ussut that 
?tt\ui ib n/t ^i/yi/t, ffir/«c wh ii 'hit is tin v i\ p (position to be 
prou d I lu r< is i Mih utiv i 1 u mi i lit n wlm li nuisht In thus supplied, 
41 Now fuXia is somi iuI I tin s m mi si nilus I think a strong 
binding loi f«i(, (Uai) in in whtw is (nr/ur, hinds tin loot, the 
tongue and tin mini, md Xun (u hum nth) is applu d to btruigth 
Heine CuXui Mould hf tin u hum nt bnidn , l tin soul ' that tliuo 
was si im illusion to KaMu* lit it i < \ i it nt |j m ilu suhstqui nt cvpns- 
sion, o«rr<p htti kui i/ a —opt a mu< i , md it is ( iju ill v i vidi nt that some 
ftfhmtv Mas pointed out bitMun ui\ia md <hi , >1 whu h the Et)mol 
M ^sijs th.it it is di rm il, uru -♦ v t terpn ui i yap p , awfiti *oi c 
vuiaQ rat rii ptXfi rov truifiartt, in lit u of uhuh l him substilutfd 
sonic Mords^Uhtn from Eunpidfs, piobil l\ - yap yXwrrnav rt 

icai vov v itt 0<$/$o f, a bintmiMit it mui . isy to support by uuincious 
parallel passages Inst tad, howmr, of nuh twining to lollow out thr 
chain of reasoning, Slxlbuun is c onti nt to say 1 hat “Plato derives ndi- 
culoublv ihiXia from teapot and Xutv,” mIik li, if niy notions are < orreit, 
Plito did not do, aifd, cvui it wiung, no man m his senses would ever 
attempt to do 

* As diropta lias an affinity with iropei eaQat, it is evident that if wit 
nat art from a gl , nor were the y in the MS of humus, whose vusion 
is 14 ac summatim quodemique prugn ssin ipsitis impulirm ntum," as if 
he had found ecu trapiag u veil', instead of Kai irav, a/£ t otktv 
19 Ficmus renders txy by “ subit,’ 1 which leads to ira<T\y 
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floying) of a good soul is ever let loose ; so that what always 
flows unrestrained and unimpeded, very properly, as it seems, 
receives this appellation. [It is right then to call it]* 0 deiptlrtf. 
Perhaps also (some one 81 ) may call it aiptr?), as this is a habit 
the most eligible. 82 But the word is moulded together and 
called dfUTi)*- Perhaps, too, you will say again, that 1 feign ; 
but I assert, that if the name of vice is correct, as I have 
said above, this name of virtue is correct likewise. 

[70. J Jlrrm . But wlmt docs Kcvkw (evil) mean, through 
which word you have explained many tilings previously ? M 

Sac. It appears to me, hy Zeus, something strange, and dif- 
ficult to conjecture. I bring therefore to this too that 
artifice. 

Jferm. What is that? 

Sor. To assert that this name too is something barbaric. 

Ifvrm. And you seem to h<* like a person speaking cor- 
rectly. But, ii' it seems good, we will omit M these; and 
endeavour to see in what way the words KcoW ( beautiful) and 
A \tr\por (base) arc well said. 

Sac. A itr\p<)r (base), then, seems to me just now M to be 
very plain as to what it means. For it corresponds with the 
preceding remarks. For he who (bunded names, appears to 
me to have throughout found fault with that, which hinders 
and restrains things from their flowing; and that he now 

** The words within bracket* are rightly omitted by Fieinus. They are 
evidently tui interpolation. They show, however, that Plato wrote 
tin uic toiKt, riwr i) ru ib'o/m, riMpfirtyr; ''here ti> answers to opOwQ. 

* l Fieinus has ** voeet * whieh leads to \iytt rtf. One MS. has 
\»yetv, i.e. Xfytic *)r. tlemdorf and Stalbaum understand o in'o^aro 04- 
rtfQ. lUu nominatives are not to be Lima understood at random. 

M All these words were omitted by Taylor, although found in Fl- 
eams’ ‘version. They outfit, however, to bo inserted after afiptirq. For 
those are the Idlers moulded together to form rfpfnj. Besides, the re* 
pealed *• perhaps” outfit not to he separated by any extraneous matter. 

So Stalbaum ; and so, long before him, Taylor had correctly trans- 
lated this passage. 

M This was very clever in Plato ; for he was, doubtless, unable to sug- 
gest an etymology for *c «cdf. 1 

w Stalbaum ugrecs with Hartung in his German work on Greek Par- ’ 
tides, i. p. *251, who explains xai ?>o “jam adeo.” They did not knew 
that Plato wrote 1 nai irat fi, “ to me even a bov.” Heindorf quotes Theoin* 
769, old* tyw Kai h) iropov ‘Eic rov II a\apqiovQ t He should have sug- 
gested ruiaT iywy oW di iropov — For icai arc never found except is 
the beginning of a sentence. 
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assigned the name aeitrxofipow to that which is an t irxpv pgvv 
(ever restraining the flowing). But at present they call it, by 
moulding the words together, afoxpov. • 

Herm. But what is KuXof (beautiful) ? 

Soe, This is more difficult to understand; 86 although he 
says that it is a derived only by the harmony and length of 
the ov. wi 

' IJerm. But how ? 

Sloe. It appears that this name is some appellation for in- 
tellect. 

Herm. flow say you ? 

[71.] Soc. What think you is the cause of each existing 
thing being called by some 87 name? Is it not that which 
gives names ? 

Herm . Entirely so. 

— w Such is the literal English translation of Stalbnum's test— Knirm 
Xiyet y< avro appoviq, /n'uw Ktti pi ) mi roe on w«pr/jrra<, w hidi Stalbaum 
thus renders into Latin, “ Quanqu.nn rb ko\ or dint niirnen tuntuni gra- 
tia ; atque hoc nonun mora «\llnb:i > »v < M umtutmn.” Bui what he meant 
by those words 1 confess myself unable to explain. For, I. \iyn wuits 
its nominative. 2. Even if Slyn ap/wrnf could menu “died minim 
gratia,” jc«i /ijpm would not bo thus separated from apptwi^ especially 
if prim means, as Butlmaim und lb mdorf. whom Sfalb.mm follows, un- 
derstand it, the metrical quantity of a syllable. .'I. A nominative is re- 
quired lbr 7 rapijKrat : ami lastly, TrupijicTit i do'-s not mean “mutatmn;** 
for irapaytiv i.s, etymologically &p»*nkmg, “ to derive.” Eorrrrtly then 
did II emd orf conceive tin whub- passage in be most otmeure and corrupt. 
And so too did Butfmaun ; who, thinking that xviXor bad some aflinify 
with xa\fh>, wished to read tea trot rtbr Ktyontn yt avro a p party pbrov 
ctri pi)Kti rov ov irapiiKTin. i.r. “although iiv those pronouncing it there 
is a change only in the hannou) and length of the vowel which was 
written and called in the time of Plato ov : and hence iea\bv was origin- 
ally caXof'v, u notion for which Buttmunn was indebted, I suspect, to 
Elyrnol. K«X«c — rrapa rb Ka\ti iic rov raXti? irputj iavrbv tKartrov, «i(; 
ayaQbr, ty b uyav Oiopfv. Prctizer however seems to have beort nearer 
the mark in his Prolegom. in I’loiin. Htni K«A\oi»c. P- xvii., where be 
wishes to read pf/Kn rov rov i rapijKrat. For, says he, to the quest ion of 
Hcrmogencs, What is iea\bv ? Socrates replies by saying, ” II is di Hi cult to 
understand. But by those who pronounce the word, it is turned aside 
from rov by its harmony and length.” For thus the mention of roe is 
connected with that 8f ctrtrniac just afterwards ; while both are subse- 
quently united. B^j following then this due it is oxsy to suggest that 
Kato wrote something to tins effect — icairoi Xiyovoi y lire, arrow »/ «p- 
ktovia povov p$ Kapg pi')Kt i, ra vov irtpipprirai — ” And yet tliey say that 
the letters vov have been dipt off, merely that its harmony might not la- 
bour from its length.” Fur the word was originally if uXovov. 

• 7 Stalbaum would insert n after icXtiBrjvat— 
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Soc. Will not then this (cause) be the intellect ^either of 
gods, or men, or of both ? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. That then which calls things, and the beautiful, are 
the same, this 88 intellect. 

Herm, It appears so. 

Soc. Whatever things then mind and intellect effect, these 
are to be praised ; but what they do not, are to be blamed ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Now the medicinal business produces medical results; 
and the carpenter’s business carpeutry results: or how say 
you ? 

Herm. I (say) thus. 

Soc. And the beautiful produces things beautiful ? 

Herm. It must needs do so. 

Soc. But this, as we have said, is intellect 

Herm . Entirely so. 

Soc. To KnXue (the beautiful) then will be properly the 
appellation of that tywrritTic (prudence) which produces such 
things as we call beautiful, and which we embrace. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. What then remains of such like names? 

Herm. Those that are conversant with the dyaOor (good), 
and the KaXov (beautiful), such as >n<j>ipm>Tu (things condu- 
cive), and AvotcAovjtu (profitable), and ihjdXtpa (advantage- 
ous), and Kfp£«\/« (gainful), and their contraries. 

[72.] Soc. You may then by reflecting find to trvfupipov (the 
conducive) from the previous remarks; for it appears to be 
a kind of a brother to science. For it exhibits nothing but the 
motion of the soul in conjunction with things ; and that what 
results from some, such a thing should be called ovptytporra 
and (rvptpop a (conducive), from ffvpirEfmpipctrQiu (to be carried 
round in conjunction), is reasonable. 89 

Herm. It is reasonable. 

M 1 cannot understand ravrov £<m rovro Piavtna. I could ravroy £<rri. 
irov ry Siavotq. — i. e. “ it is the same with intellect.** 

M By adding here fouce with Hcusdc, and repeating "£oik< fdvro t in the 
answer of Hermogenes, we shall not only support the syntax, but restore 
Plato's usual method of uniting pevrot with the word repeated iu the 
answer, as I have shown on fiipp. Maj. § 12, n. 2, and to the passages 
there quoted I could now add many more. Here pivroi might easily have' 
dropt out between fou«v and ro— 
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Sqc» Rut KtphaXeov (gainful) is from cepSoc (gain) ; and^ to 
him, who puts a v instead of a 2 in this name, it* points out 
what it means: for it thus gives, after another manner, the 
name for “good for us it. is mingled with 90 and pervades 
all things, he who assigned it this name expressed its power, 
and thus, by placing $ instead of r, he pronounced it upco c. 91 

Herm. Rut what is XvmrtXovy (profitable) ? 

Soc . It seems, 92 Ilmnogenes, not as hucksters use it, 
should any one 93 settle an expenditure, does it seem good i 
me to understand ro XvaircXovv (the profitable); but being tl 
swiftest 0 * 1 tiling in existence, it does not suffer things to stan 
still, nor the rushing-on to obtain an end of being borne 
along, and to stand still 9 ’’ and to cease; but always 90 frees it, 

w Fiein. " omnibus inmnscrtur diffusum pf'i* omnia,” as if hi; had found 
in his MS. Ktndvrorai Tram, irdvra cit£tbv msiciwi of tctpavvvTat Iq 
irdvra OnEiuv — 

91 Since by changing into v, telping would become k cpwiff, a word 
would be formed which Pluto niu.st have known never existed in Greek, 
the derivation was feigned, 1 suspect, with the view of ridiculing Home- 
thing equally absurd propounded by other etymologists. 

w Enamoured, as usual, with a faulty expicssion, Stall), 'turn etirteft- 
vours to defend the union of timet with the suhseqiient poi cokh. Had he 
remarked that fur ci ri ?>). in the question of lleimogeiies, the best MS. 
Gud. Tend" rgc’ — he would perhaps have seen that Plato wrote AvmrtX- 
otiv it ri ; 2L2K. ryi' taiKtv fleai, ii *1 ty/idymc' i. e. “ It seems to be in 
this way.” 

w litre again Stalbanm would mislead att im autious reader by his as- 
sertion that tedirtiXoQ is to be understood before drroXdy. For t litre riy 
has evidently diopt out after iuv, Nor is this the only error; for the ex- 
pression is not riiroXueiy, but \vnv TuvciXutfut, us shown by Diphilus in 
Allien, vi. p. ‘227, F. T llr a\ irpn/nnoi Xi'ovm TdvaXMjiura, And were the 
fact otherwise, dirb could have no part here, where Plato is explaining the 
word XvmrtXovv, not diroXvmrtXovv . Nor could rt> dvdXto/ia bo intro- 
duced hero without showing its affinity in meumng with rtXop. He 
wrote, 1 suspect, idv tic tLXoq, o I/ttiv dvdXiopa, ndv Xvy. For Ktyinol. 
M. has TfXoc ~h(nravi\pa. Besides it is only aftftr the whole bill has 
been settled, that a tradesman can count up his profit. 

w How the profitable can be the swiftest thing in existence I must leave 
for others to explain ; and even if it were Die quickest, it would be un- 
able to keep every thing in motion, unless it had a weight, or rather a 
momentum, which in mechanics represents the velocity multiplied into 
$e mtfRs of matter. 

84 Edd. rijv <f>opav roe (ftf.pEvQcu, But that Plato frould thus unito 
n}j> tyopav and roe piptirOai , and repeat here ffrfjvai after the preceding 
Watritat. others may, but i will not, believe. Correctly has Ficinus, 
** neque perunttit lationem telos ( id est finem ) progressions accipere at- 
QUe eessare,” which leads to rijv ipopdv wop tvt&dai tea} irautadcu. 
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should any end attempt to be produced, 96 and renders it un- 
ceasing and immortal In this way it seems to me that 
\v0ire\ouv (the profitable) obtained tlie reputation of iycttio? 
(the good) ; for to rnc ipopac Xvov to rt'Xoc (that which dis- 
solves the end of rushing) was culled XtmrfXoib'. [73,] Blit 
^'Ctytkifiov (useful) is a foreign name which Homer himself 
often uses, ry itytXXfii'. 97 But this is the appellation of in- 
creasing and making. 98 

Harm. But how stand the contraries of these ? 

Hoc. Such of these as express a negation, there is no need, 
it appears to mo, to go through. 

Harm. But what are they ? 

Hoc. The non-comlucive, and useless, and unprofitable, and 
the non-luerative. 

Harm. You speak the truth. 

Hoc. But HXntf/jor (hurtful), and 7ij/uwchc (noxious). 

He cm. Certainly. 

Soc. Now to /3 Xafctpuv (the hurt lul), lie says," is that which 
is fikairrov roc pour ( hurting the flowing). But fiKairrov means 
to flovkt tfuvov airreu f (that which wishes to bind); and tkvrruv 
(to bind), is the same as cue: but this lie blames 100 every 

sw — M IMil. d\V an' \iifi a uv rt hnxtwy TtXotj iyyiyvur&m, 
which words, says Stalbaum, arc to bo thus resolved — d\V an \vn r av 
tbXoq n aortic t7rtxnpjj lyyiyvnrthu : ns if Plato would have ilms separ- 
ated avTtjc from roW, and hit\o used iyyiyvtirQai for th- simple yiyyt- 
trOai. Ficinus has, “ sed semper solvit al> ilia fugalquc, si quia terminus 
siiperveniat.” Plato wrote, I supped, a\\' uti Xvn aury av yt hn^tipy 
riXovg tyyvr yiyverrOai, i.e. “ hut ever does what is pood for it (rypopf), 
should it attempt to be near its end." For thus Xvtt uiiry is similar to 
nXy/ Xvn ppovon vri in Q5J. T. 324. 

07 — “ 7 Such is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, ’Q<ptXipov£k, 
fcvucov to ovvpa, Kai "-Qptjpoc iruXXuxoi) Ktxprjrat, rtf 6<pt XXuv. But 
Homer never uses uxjtiXipor. although he frequently does bftXXtiv. Plato 
wrote ti Kai "Ofirjpnc TroXXaxtw icixpqTni Tip otpeXXnv . Nor is this the 
only error. For the article before bvopa is superfluous. Head then 
n, as in $ 70, fiapfiaptKov ti, and Ztvucovn in $ 77, and fiapfiapt- 
kov n in § 82, where many MSS. omit n. 

M Instead of vrotnv llcindorf suggested, even with the approbation of 
Stalb&um, maivuv, of which the interpretation would be iciova iroulv. 

w Both Heiud. and Stall), understand b dvoparoOtTijs before Aiy^. 
But os one, MS. has Xeym\ and tlvai is perfectly useless, we must read, 
what Plato wrote — olpai Xtyuv, 44 1 think it means”— 

,w Here again Heind. and Stalb. supply 6 uvopaToBirrjg before Xivti. 
But why the founder of the name should find fault with the notion that , 
flimo Kai titiv mean the same, we are not told. Since then MS* 
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whore. He, therefore, who wishes &irreiv povv (to bind a fiqjv- 
ing), will be most properly called jiovXairrtpow ; but it appears 
to me, that, being spoken elegantly, it (becomes) fikafiepov. 

Ilerm . A variety of names come out, Socrates, to your 
view ; and you just now appeared to me to have played a pre- 
lude with your mouth, as it were, of the melody belonging to 
Athena, while, you pronounced this name ftovkarrepovv. 1 

Soc. I am not, Iiermogenes, the cause of this, but those 
who founded the name. 

[74.] Harm, You speak the truth ; but what can the word 
(tyuw&c (noxious) be? 

JSor. What can (noxious) he? llchold, Iiermogenes, 

how I shall speak the truth by .saying, that through adding 
and taking away letters, persons vary so very much the 
meanings of names, that by turning then aside sometimes 
only a little they cause words to have the very contrary 
meaning. As in to liov (tlu* needful). For l understood, 
and called to mind just now, in eonseijuenee of what I am 
about to say to you, that ’ 2 this new speech of ours, itself the 
beautiful, has turned round to Ziov and i'fj/uwiVr, (so us) to in- 
dicate the contrary, 2 and causing to disappear what they 

has €Liravr( rryoe, 1 support Plato wrote rorrn f' tiiruvra y ov \ ptyti rip 
ro — i. e. “ And no one blame* a p* rM*n so 1< ’’ 

1 How Socrates could be feigned to have played a prelude with his 
mouth to die hymn of Athena, tins trod dess oi wi^loui, hy his absurd 
etymology of /3A«/3tpon, I cannot uudei>tuud ; unless u !«• said that Plato 
is here, as elsewhere, speaking ironically. Instead of rtfij ’Atiijvtiac, I 
suspect the author wrote rf/c m/t* 'A vn\n()i<iar. For as Socrates was the 
son of a midwife, and proiesses, in Then t. p. 101, It. $ ‘22, to practise m 
the ease of the mind, what his mother did in ihal of the body, the mid- 
wife's art, the tutelary deity of his family would be not 'A Otjva but 
*Av«\fct0wta. But as Kuripides in Ion. 4.V2, thus identifies the two, 
Xt r&p toftivutv \o\iav * AvtiXtitivwv l/jav 'A Oavav tKtTfuv) t wo might 
perhaps read here aift* *A Otfruij 'AvttXkitiviaQ. r 

*— * Such is the literal translation <d‘ the Greek ; where, says Hcindorf, 
there is ft ridicule of the new- speech in the words r) Ka\r) a'vrti . But why 
Plato should introduce this ridicule, neither he, nor Sulbuurn, who fol- 
lows him, has deigned to explain. Besides, although Ktallmum asserts 
that ir epiirptxpe icai pqvvti v is the same as Trtpi&rpf^tp wr rr* teat firjiwetv, 
no one conversant witji the language will admit the assertion for a mo- 
ment. And eveu if such an ellipse would preserve the syntax, still the 
sense would be none. For we have «till to learn what is the contrary 
meaning, which the new speech attnhiiies to the words di-ov and Zq/u&oti;. 
Lastly, in the phrase “to turn round to the contrary,*’ correct Greek 
Would require fc roitvavrtov ir tpUrpt&t, Unless I am egrogiously mis- 
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mgan : but the ancient speech points out what both these 
words mean. 

Herm. IIow say you ? 

Soc. I will tell you. Our ancestors you know very fre- 
quently used the i and fi, and not the least the women, who 
particularly preserved the ancient tongue.® But now, instead 
of the i, ll»ey perversely use either e or * 7 , and '( instead of $, 
as being more stately. 

Herm . But how ? 

Soc. Just us, for instance, the most ancient men called 
flfitpa (day) ifupa, and some of them 1 fit pa ; but those of the 
present times fifiepa. 

[75. j Herm. This is so. 

Soc. You know then that this ancient name alone points 
out what was in the mind of the founder; for, because light 
is wont to emerge from darkness upon men pleased with and 
desiring its beams , 1 on this account they called day ifiipa. 

Herm. It appears su. 

Soc. But as it is now spoken in high-flown language, you 
can by no means understand what ijfitpa means ; although 
some think that day is called on this account //yutpa, because it 
renders things ijfnpa, gentle. 

Herm. So it appears to me. 

Soc. And you likewise know that the ancients called Zvyvv 
(a yoke) Ai/oyiW* 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Now ivyov indicates nothing. But that which exists 
for the two tilings together, for the sake of a binding, is justly 

token, Plato wrote — »/ plv via 0u > 10 / KtKaWicjriipivtf ovk tv Iq rohvavtiov 
mpdarptxl'tv.li /n/ri'ii vvr ti\ to Ciov kui ZiifuioStc, 1 . e. “ the new speech, 
having been beautified l»y voids, lias not well turned round to the con-, 
trary the words ftov and s iz/iiwof, wlm h now signify one thing : ” where 
I have adopted 1 nottarptipt Irom three MSS., and ptjvvti from one; and 
been led to KtKuXXifmjfitvit by KtKaWuTrtjpivov^ Xtiyovg in Apolog. p. 
17, 11., and ov 1 naWttirovfitOa in Thueyd. vi. S3, which Valekeuaer, in 
Diatrib. p. 201, so beautifully elicited from ovk d\\<p tnofitQa. 

• The same thing look place iii Italy, as remarkcu by Cicero de Orator, 
iii. 12, “ Facilius niulieres incorruptam antiquitalem conservant ser- 
in onis.*’ 

4 Compare JSscli. Prom. 2d, aapivtp ci ooi—Udxvtiv i<pav f/Atoc trtttif 
vd\iv. 

4 Schneider would read Svaybv from Etymol. Zvybq irapd rd Mi \ 
dyitv bvaybe, koi Iv avyeovy duyd£ icai £vyd(, \ 
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called Swy6i^ But it is now %vy6v. And there are manjfr 
others so circumstanced. • 

Uerm, It appears so. 

Sac, In this way then at first the word Star (binding), when 
it is thus spoken, signifies the contrary to all the names con- 
nected with dyafiuv (good). For this name being a species 
of the good, appears to be a binding of, and hinderancc to, a 
ru&hing-on, as being the brother of /]\ .ufitpiv (noxious). 

[76.] Ilerm. It appears, Socrates, to be very much so. 

Sac, But not if you use the ancient name ; which it is 
likely was founded with much more propriety than the pre- 
sent one. And it will agree 0 with those* former good names, 
if you substitute as of old i for t ; for t> tor 7 and not 
signifies that good, which (the founder of names ) 8 * praises. 
And thus the founder of names will not contradict himself; 
but the names Ofor, wtpfXifior, XufftrtXovi', nqubiXfor, tiya06u y 
frvfityipov, fi/TTopor,* 1 (easily-going,) all appear the same ; signi- 
fying by different names that 10 what adonis and pervades 
Everywhere (is) praised , 10 but that w li.it detains and binds, 
8 blamed. And indeed, in the name Oif^o(u t if, according 
jto the ancient speech, you substitute* c for 4 . it will appear to 

• Fieinus, “ oonHcntios ” Bui o/n>\oyi/'m is not thi ful mod *2 pers., 
but fat. mdir . 3 pers., und apn « s with oro/oi undt 1 stood, ub Hciwl wan 
the first tn remark 

T As ubv at no period was written i or it is evident that Plato 

wrote rd iutra airoOifapQ iifc I* or thus tht imphl easily drop out alter 

8 Firinus alone has prestrviil the nominative to nraivu 111 Ins “ quod 
semper nonnuum laud.it mstitutor *' But not tin name -ioundor alono 
praises the good, but eiery one < Ise. lima I suspa 1 we ought to read 
oirtp dti ir«c hraivt7, similar to wavra\ou tyictKu>fun<Tfjh>oi' t a little be- 
low Sulbuum, with lus so-c ailed best M^S., reads foj and omits A El, of 
which Aff is the evident corruption. 

• The introduction of ti iropou stems strange hue ; W tl< itlier before 
nor subsequently is their given any 1 ivmulogv of it, as there is of all the 
other wonls; and though iviropia is rnuitioutd m § 77, yet thcie it lias 
come from a gloss. 

10 — 10 Ficunus has “ aluiuid per omma penetrans, ommuque prrorans, 
idqne ubique laudatum, which lead*,, as Hcmdoii saw, to icai luav 
irdvra, Traitraxov tyrejcaifuacypf vov Inslc ad liowevei of fuov, nearly all 
the MSS. read icai ov, from whence llekkcr elicited ica* iov t with the ap- 
probation of Stalbaum ; who forgot that the* whole chain of reasoning 
imperiously demands lubv y of which <dW, found m two MSS , preserves 
the vestige* For $ and 0 are constantly confounded, as shown dj Kocn 
ah Gregor, de Dialect, p. 1*20, ed. Schaf. 
ui. 4 * 
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f you that this name was applied to bovvri ro \6v (binding 
that which is going), and was called Sij/ii wB«c. n 

5 77.] Herm. But, Socrates, what is 'HSovy (pleasure), 
Avnri (pain), and 'Eiritii t^ita (desire), and such like 
names. 

Soc. They do not appear to me to be very difficult, Her- 
mogenes. For ijbovij (pleasure) seems to have obtained this 
appellation as an action tending towards ciw/mc (enjoyment) ; 
but the S was added, that it might be called qSovrt instead of 
ijforr/. 12 But \vrri (pain) seems to be so named from the Sea* 
Xv«c (dissolution) 13 of the body, which the body undergoes - 
in that suffering : and 'A ria (grief), as impeding to Uvat 
(going): 14 but ’AAyr/cwr (torture) appears to me to be some 
foreign word, and to be so called from dXyccvog (torturing)* 13 
Rul'OSui'tj (anxiety) appears to be called from the evbvtrtc (in* 
gross of pain). But ’A xOqcu/v (heaviness of heart) is clear even 
to all 10 that it is a name assimilated to the heaviness of rush- 
ing : 17 (for u\(bc is “ a burden,” and ibr “ a thing moving”)*!?. 
But X«pa (joy) seems to be called from the XH Siuywni; (dif- 
fusion) and K uiropia (easy going) of the flowing 1B of the soul ; 
but Ttpif/tc (delight) was derived from rtpirvbv (pleasant); 
but npirruv was so called from being assimilated to nWj 

11 Compare Etymol. Z»;/iia— Stjpia nr antra t) iroXiTtm). 

12 For Plato thus supposes the existence o f orq, the root of ovt/pi. 

14 On \vTnj, us if it were derived from knur, and its alhnity with bid- 
XvfftC, Heind. refers to Wyttenbach upon Plutarch. S. N. V. p. 103. But 
oven lie failed to see that, as Clirysippus, quoted by Cicero in Tusc. Disp. 
iii. 25, considered XiVi? to be Xiuuc totius hominis, Plato perhaps wrote 
here irr\ti ric a n>c. not i(rx fl ro trwpa : where mu/xa is inelegantly re- 
pealed after ri/c StaXvtnwt; rot; <rtbfiaro£. Stulbaum would read 
and render inr^e c “ keep in, restrain.*’ 

14 Hence Etymol. ’Avia — ovyarai Si icai awo rov ievai yivtaBar Ipiro- 
b KrriKov ydp ttrnv ij Avia. 

14 That Plato domed aXytjvwv from AXyetvbv, and then lost all sight 
of -$u>r, it is impossible to believe, lie niitrht have written Airb rov &Xyrj 
Svvtiv; just as he derives obnvtj from ivbv<rtto£ tt}q Xtjirtiz. 

19 The expression “ even to all ” is a nmnifest absurdity. Plato wrote 
Kai iratbi, “even to a child. " — The word iravri without cat would have 
been intelligible. There is a similar error in S^mpos. p. 187, A. 4 
17 — 17 The words within limes have been found only in Ficintxs* version, 
“achthos enini onus est; ion vero pergens.’* 
w — n By comparing Etymol. Xaiptu, irapd rd rb #tax£«*» irapitymybv 

gaipw, one would have expected \apd fit ry tot titpoiq. rfc TOW* 

So that xapd might be derived from \ku> and $bpoiai for most MpUMdly 
it could not be from Mx v<n C and e&iropia. * *? 
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(the breath), creeping through the soul 5 it would be there- # 
fore justly called cpir-vow w (mind-creeping), but in time it was 
deflected into Ttpwvov. [78.] But E v<j>po<ruvti (hilarity) wants 
nothing to explain “ the why” of its denomination 5 for it is ob- 
vious to all, that it received its name, eitfepotrut^ in strict 
j a slice From the soul being el (well) rrvp(pe peer tint (borne along) 
with all things ; 20 nevertheless we call it ev<f>poav riy. Nor is 
'EiriBvfita (desire) difficult : 21 for it is plain that this name was 
applied to a power going on to Coptic (anger). But SvpoQ (an- 
ger) would have its appellation from $v<nu> c (raging) and ^etrtwg 
(boiling). And again, (desire) was so called from pout* 

(a flowing) vehemently drawing the soul. For because Upevov 
pei (it flows urged on), and is desirous ol* things, and thus 
strongly draws the soul through the sending-forth of* its 
flowing, it is, from the whole of this power, called 7pcpot>. 
Moreover lluOuc (regret) is so called signifying 22 that there 
' is (something) of desire not present, aiul of* a stream, 22 but • 
from that whieh is elsewhere, and absent. 23 From whence 
| jit is called nodur (regret), a feeling which is then called Kpepoc 
j (desire), when that is present, for which there is a wish. 23 [79.] 
3ut*'Epwc (love), because it flows inwardly from without, 24 

19 Firin. “ merito vocaretur ciiipmmi, id cst inspirans,” this MS. lliere- 
f fore read epirvovv. 

*° Ficinus has strnnpcly misunderstood thin passage; “hoc norneu 
trahitur ab eo quod dicitur cu, id cst bene, et sympliereslluc, id esl una 
sequi, quasi dicalur unima bene res asscqiii.” 

91 The ellipse, supplied by SUlhamn, is seen in the version of Ficimui — 
"neque difficile est assitnmre quid epilhymia — sibi volit." But whether 
he found the corresponding (iret'k words, ouo imOupia \ a Xeiriv titreiv 
/JovXerm, in his MS. U another question. 

To get ^jd of the nonsense in the words oripatvutv ov row irapov- 
roff tpkpov re Kai pevparoQ t Stalbuum would reject tptpov rt k at pevpar oc . 
as an interpolation. But why they "ere interpolated he does not, lor he 
could not, to lb Ficinus has “ quod sane presentem suavitatom non respi- 
cit, quemadmodurn himeros, sed nbsentem ardet.” Perhaps Plato wrote 
enjuaivwv ov rov trapovro c elvat V iptpov ye Kcird pevpdn hcrov, i. o. “ sig- 
nifying that there is not of something present the desire, how great, 
rushing stream-like/* Stalbuum indeed fancies that ir69oc was derived by 
Plato from iroOi t not awtfre that to vnciiBav liad probably dropt out be- 
tween dvovroG and ftOev. For both the desire of something present, and 
the regret of something absent, carry away the mind, as with a torrent, 
or inflame it, as with a torch. 

■ s ® AU the words between the figures were omitted by Taylor, al- 
though found in the version of Ficinus. 

M The same doctrine broached in the Phoedrus, p. 251, B. J 68. 

2 a 2 
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jand because this Bowing is not the property pf him who. 
possesses it, but is introduced through the eyes, was on this 
account called of old tapoc, from errpn^(to flow towards) ; but 
at present it is called cpw c, through the change of w into 
o. 2fi But what say you 26 shall we still consider? 

Ilerm . Wiiat does Ao£« (opinion), and such-like names, 
seem to you (to signify). 

Son. A o£a (opinion) was denominated either from Siw£ic 
(pursuit), in which the "soul proceeds, while pursuing its 
knowledge as. to how things exist ; or else from roEov fiokvj 
(the darting of an arrow) ; 27 and to this it seems more like . 29 
Hence Oir/mc (opinion) chimes in with this; 29 for it seems to 
be like Uoiq (a sending-forth ) of the soul to all things, when 
it is showing to those in doubt what each is in reality . 29 For 

Beck was the first to remark that there is some error here. 
It should have boon staled that tirpog iirst became ipog by throwing out 
tile tr, and then t/o«u£ bj the change of o into u». 

M Ficinus lms “ Veruni quid dciiicci>s coiiMilcrandum prrecipis.” From 
whence Ilcindorf elicited n in nv kiyug — Stalbaum still sticks to o <», 
although he confesses that, if'oe he retained, in should follow vKOir&pcv. 

v That Plato would thus compare lota with the shooting of arrows, 
without assigning some reason for the comparison, it is impossible lo 
believe. I suspect there is a lacuna here, which it would bo copy to 
supply. 

® in lieu of roiiro in some MSS., Bekkcr has edited from others rvbrip, 
which I cannot understand : while instead of pakkov two MSS. read 
pakitrra. I suspect that Plato wrote rovro to fSakkbpevov pokier* iv, 
in allusion to the preceding flokjj. We should say in English, “This 
appears to be the best shot.” Or we may read jcdXXiora, which is per- 
petually confounded with pukttrra. 

w — ■* Such is the meaning of the wools which Plato wrote, I suspect 
— y up rift ctti iruvra ni Tpuypara s o\6v ienv faaoTor rtp 

bvn ov, fykovtrqg roig aropotc, toiav tiro i, iu lieu of* which Bekker’s 
‘edition hits — oltuv yap rift ^vxpV ciri *«>' 7r piiypct, olov lemv ticatrrov r&v 
ovrwv bqkovorj irpocrioiKcv. Bui of the strange word olow, which some 
have attempted to derive from tu<n«i, the fut. of ^.pca, tlie variations in 
MSS. are very remarkable. Some r« ad oinrav IWc, others olow IWfo 
and otliers tt<nv imog. Some again, omitting x crooff, have oltriv or tl<nv, and 
ci oi 

some have both, oltfiv, or umv : one rends oi’ titrxv, and one icrif, H# 
dorf acutely saw that the word, aaig, derived from uvai, lay hid here ; 
for thus Vtffic would be similar in meaning to (3okrj, But beyond this/he 
not venture to go. Stalbaum lias however not only adopted the Cfcr- 
lection, which he calls “egregious,” lmt edited rb irpaypa Sot ,way 
i rpaypa, from seven MSS., without deigning to explain, wow frwr w 
could thus* follow rb irpuypa , or, if in citaorov there is no referent to fb 
irpaypa t what is the meaning of rb irpaypa ; and still less has 
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as BovXif (counsel) is to /3oX?) (shooting), so (iovXtoBm (to 
wish), which signifies to itpietrdai (to desire), is to (idvkevetrOat 
(to consult). 80 For 81 all these in following 86Ea (opiniori), 
appear to be certain resemblances of (5o\rj ( shooting) ; aa just 
again as, on the contrary, 'A ftovkia (a want of counsel), appears 
to be the mishap 33 of a person neither shooting, nor obtaining 
that at which he shot, and what he wished, and about what 
he deliberated, and what he desired. 33 

[80.] Herm . 34 You seem to me, Socrates, to have just now 
introduced these names rather thickly and rapidly. 

Soc. For I now wish an end. 34 But 1 wish then still to 
go through 'A vaytetjy (necessity), which comes in order after 
those, and also *E Kovmor (voluntary). 34 

what he understands by crjXovrry irpoaiotKi , or irprurioiffc could be 
used here for the simple tone*. 

40 — 40 Hero again, aided partly by Stnlhaiim, I have been able to restore, 
fwhat Plato wrote — uwTrtp yap !\tt rj fiovXt) 7 rode ttjv ftoXrjv, xai rd 
I povXeaBai, 8 ri> ItyitnOcti ntifiaivit , irpnc to fionXtvLtrOai, in lieu of the un- 
l intelligible &<nrip yt icai ») ftovXr/ irpbc rqv poXr)v tcai ro ftooXtoOai rh 
[ i^leurOai atfpalvei xai ftovXtvfijihu : where Stulbnum was the first to see 
that to preserve the balance of the sentence wpog must be inserted in the 
second clause. With regard to the affinity between povXtvQai and 
PovXtfoffOcu, Shakspeare lwis something similar in his well-known— 
44 Harry, thy wish was father to the thought.’ * 

Taylor has properly introduced “ lbr," to preserve the connexion of 
the sentences. 

42 As MS. Gud. has rf}g il/vyr/c instead of r i}g fioXrji; K Heindorf 
wished to read rifc ftaXrjc rf/c 'I'VX'il'- 

4> — 44 Even Homdorf failed to see the absurdity of the present text. 
For most assuredly, it cannot he said of him who does not shuot at all, 
that he misses what he shot at ; nor would Plato have been guilty of a 
tautology in writing ov tyitro after 0 kfinvXtro : unless it be said that oi 
tyitro is to be rendered “ at what he aimed ; ** but even then it would be 
unnecessary after iripi ov tflovXtfo ro. ( Common sense evidently leads to 
— 44 of a person neither shooting where he intended, nor hitting what ho 
wished, or, obtaining what he did not desire; " according to the saying in 
English, 44 He shot at a pigeon, and killed a crow ; ” and, •• Ho shot at a 
barn-door, and missed the barn.” The Greek then would be wc ov 
paXdvrog rov t ol iflot/Xeuero, obdl tvxovtoc, ov IftovXtTO, fj teal, ol l$Ur’ 
of, Xafi6t>roc. 

•*— 44 All within the npires are generally assigned to Hermogcnes ; in 
Aid., to Socrates, from rtXof to the end, which Stalbaum after Stephens 
adopts; and reads 9kXu 1 for or, as it is written^ n one MS., ttvv 0«jj, 

aa ricinus found in his MS. likewise. For his version is, 14 Quart? finis 
fit jam ifhvente deo.” But as scarcely more than two-thirds of tho 
dialogue has been gone through, there would be scarcely any allusion here 
Will termination ; and even if there were, correct Greek would require 
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• Soc. Now tv tKovffiov (voluntary) signifies ri ebcov (the 
yielding); and not the beating -against ; but, 35 as I say, mw 
rf Mvrt (yielding to what is going on) would be shown by 
this name, which exists according to fiov\ri<nc (the will ). 85 
But ro urayhfunr (the necessary), and dvrirvirov (the beating* 
against), the being contrary to the will, would be connected 
with apapTui (error), and dpaOia (ignorance ). 36 But they ore 

rh rtXoi'. Some one says Stephens wished to read 0*w, “video;” but 
Ocoj in that sense is found only in the middle voice. Hence he suggested 
tiQ reXof “ ad fincm pmpero,” i. c. ‘ 4 1 am hastening to the end.” 
But that could he no reason lor Socrates introducing a number of names* 
He would rather have nil short his speech. Abroach, in Auctor. Thucyd. 
p. 300, suggest-* rtXorj (hut, “ look to the end.” tie ought rather to have 
propostid (hf d> — But the imperative could not thus follow yap. . Plato 
wrote, l suspect, /iiXog yap pu/ 7 <t.u Odtp, “ Por l have witnessed a bolt 
equal to a divine one.” And thus there would be an allusion to the jSoXq 
just spoken of, and to tin* fact that in a storm the bolts of heavfn fallj 
fast and thick.” So in CKd. C. I Pi‘2, we must read twpavtw y&p atrrpairtm 
Q\iyn iro\oi\ pdrav itftdir or /ftXof ht$ia <V — not tpXtyti irdXiv rl udm 
atpi/an tIXoq : where /h'X»c due In London ed. B., noticed by Elmsleya 
whilo fiamy Itftdtr or may lie compared with the Homeric ohm 

uXiov pi-Xog, and Odor After tlys compliment, Socrates re tiling 

to the subject, by saying WvayKr/v ct ro ovofta , not ovvtri fiovXoficu : tjf 
which Hcrmogcucs rejoins, K«i povXofiai. At least by such a remodel 
ling of the speeches, can we understand the course of the dialogue. S 

11 — u I cannot understand how after ro (Ikov Plato could add dXX' 

\tyut eticoe: still less how ih tov could stand here by itself; and least of 
nil, whal Heindorf was the lirst to notice, how a name could be said to be 
produced according to will in the abstract. Firinus has, 41 Kcusion equi- 
dem est icon, id est cedens, neque renitons. Hoc si quidem nomine 
declaratur icon ionti, id est. eodeus eunti, quodve ex voluntate pcrficitur.” 
He therefore did not Und tiffirep \hyu> in his MS., or iinding it, designedly 
omitted it, as being unintelligible. lleindorf proposed to read hvSuan 
rov — yiyrofdvov. From which l do not see what we are to gain. Per- 
haps Plato wrote rd fi'tv ovv tKovtuny ro t I kov khz) fir} dvrirvirov tfvrqr 
*ord rqv fiovXr/mv rov ytyvoufvtp’ kciXwq &pa t Xeyw, (Ikov rtf Uvrt n 
ithifXfOfiivoy dr dr/ rorrip rtf ovofian — i. c. “ The word iKovatov (volun- 
tary) means yielding to, and not beating against, that which exists ac- 
* cording to the will of some one. I say then that by this name would be 
^correctly indicated any tiling yielding to what is going on.” This, I flat- 
ter myself, is something more tit to be read, than the rubbish which Sial- 
haum attempts to explain by asserting that the words rtf card rUvfloh- 
\fl<nv ytyroptvto aro added after rovrw rtf hvofian os an epexegesis to, 
and having the same meaning as, rtf ucovoitp. If then l have correctly 
restored hero Kara rt)v fio vXr/triv rov , we must read just afterwards rrapb 
r$v fiohXffMv rov — 

H This is said because, according to Plato's theory, no one errs except 
unwillingly or unwittingly. 
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likened to * going along nark &y tcy (gorges) ; because being 
difficult to pass, and rugged and thick (with bushes), they iip- 
pede a going-on. And lienee, perhaps, aV«yxi/ (necessity) was 
ad called from its resemblance to a journey through a gorge. 
Hut as long as our strength remains, let us not give up the 
journey. Do not yon then give up, but interrogate me. 

Htrm . I ask then about things the greatest and most beau- 
tiful, *AA»/0«a (truth), and 'Psifoc (falsehood), and ro*()i' (enti- 
ty) ; and that very thing, about which is the subject of our 
present discourse, "Ow/m (name), why was it so called? 

Stye. You say that paUtrOut means something. 

Herm . I say it means (to inquire 1 ). 

[81.] Sor. 37 It looks lik<‘ a name moulded together from a 
discourse, which says that this name is an entity which an in- 
quiry hits. 37 Hut you would know it rathcrln the word which 
we pronounce vvofmtrrov (to be named); 3K for thorn it clearly 
states 3 * that that is or (cutity) of which there is fiairfia (an in- 


* T — t: Such is the literal version of the Greek, 'IS oiim roirvv U \dytw 
Avduart trvyict tfpo rtjftl vy , A lyovroc iWt rovr itmv av, oft rnyxavu 
ri> ovafia. Picinus hus, *• Videtur noincn hoc ex illo serirume rniillnium, 
quo dicitur on, id cat ons, esse, cujus notnen inqmsitio cat ? ” * Ho there* 
fore round in his MS. *iwun> rnivvi* to ovofia Ik \oyov row truyttxpon/- 
flbvov, \iyo%>rv£ on lari to cn\ ov av rvy\dvn 'OfTtifia n) uvofia. ‘‘The 
word avo i/m seems to have been moulded from some discourse, which as- 
serts that the entity exists tJie name of which happens to be the object of 
inquiry.*' But how Hermo^enes could net any clue to the meaning or 
etymology of Avojta , I must leave for others to explain. Hcindorf cuts 
the matter very short by saying, that according to Socrates “ the word 
ovoua is derived from ov and fiaif(tOat,\. o. Ojrttv, to seek, for that uvoua 
is that entity about which there is an inquiry. But in that ease fiat taOiu 
would have been distinctly mentioned or alluded to. Besides, there is 
* not here at least, whatever there may be in other dialogues, especially 
the Parmenides, any inquiry about entity, or its correct name. More- 
over unless rvyxaviiv means “ to hit upon," it would require the parti- 
ciple Av, which might however have easily dropt out after ov. 

M — w Here again I confess myself completely in the dark. The Greek 
is, IvravQa y&p <ra<p&£ \lyti tovto rfvui dvopaapu lanv, which Ficmus 
thus translates, “ Hie enim ex prim it nr nome:i quid sit, otitis videlicet in- 
quisitio.” From whosg “ inquisitio ” both Heusde and Buttmarm were 
led to ov ftatrfia lanv. But if fidrrpa formed any portion of ovofu c, most 
assuredly some reason would liave been assigned for the change of fidapa 
into a/ta. But as no such reason is here given, it is evident that after all 
the exertions of critics we neither know now, nor perhaps are ever likely 
to know, what Plato wrote, except by the aid of conjectural criticism, 
which few can apply successfully, and fewer still appreciate, when so ap- 
plied. I shall therefore refrain from producing ray own. 
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jjuiry). "But 'AXfidua (truth), this seems to, have been 
moulded t together 89 like’ the rest; for the divine ruahing~on 
of entity appears to have been addressed by this name dX^Oeta, 
as being Se/a d\vj (a divine wandering). But ¥fttfo£ (false- 
hood) is contrary to a ruahing-on. For here again returns 
that which is abused as being detained and is compelled to be 
at rest; and (the name) is assimilated to those, who sleep ; 40 
but the \p being added conceals the meaning of the name. 
But *Or (entity) and Qbrria (existence) agree with dXfiQiia 
(truth), by receiving the addition 41 of an i ; for then they sig- 
nify ibv (going), (and iowmi ) 42 (the act of going). And on 
the other hand ovk ov (non-being), as some also call it, oIk 43 lav 
(not-going.) 

Jfrrm . You appear to me, Socrates, to have rattled through 
these questions in a very manly manner. But should any ono 
ask you. what propriety of appellation have the words Iov 
(going), f Vtov (flowing), and Amo* (binding) — 

3t» — .to The Greek is, ?/ S' uXi)0tia Kai rorro rote dXX oi£ to net ovyKtKpo- 
which Stiilhuum thus translates, “ Quod uuicm attinet ad nomen 
aXijOtut , ctinm hoc rcliqms simile vidctur, hoc cst, conflatuni esse ex In- 
tegra propositiom*.'* But as there is* nothing in the original to which the 
words “ cxintcpra proposilionc ” can be referred, we may dismiss his inter- 
pretation ns utterly untenable. I lcmtiorf was near the mark in suggesting 
Kara ravra % and so was Stephens in proposing Ik to» rijc uXrjc. For 
Pluto probably wrote, Kara rairrb airo Ttvot ; dAqc — and shortly after- 
wards — rovrtftTtji prjpari, ioq dXy Otia ovaa — tor ry aXijQeiq, is evidently 
os gl. lor rnv Ty rtji fn'ifian : while the etymology in <k\rj9tta requires not 
Qtt a ou a a «\? /, blit «\»/ Qua oiwet. 

40 Instead of KaOfinuwat it is manifest that Plato wrotfe roi£ ye e&dovtrt, 

instead of roly xaOt vbouai. For is formed, not by adding rp to 

KaOtvdio, but to ei'fw. 

41 Instead of anaflaXov, which makes absolute nonsense, Heusde was 
tlie first to conjecture airoXafibv, which ho got from the version of Fi- 
rinus, si i appoimtur,” and is confirmed by three MSS. I do not how- 
ever remember another passage where uiroXapfiuvtiv means “ to receive 
m addition.'* Hence I should prefer rob libra Itt ifiaXXouevov, But this 
is not all. For instead of rtf aXijOu we must read ri\ aXqOeep. Forte 
lot' and r) ioveria have an ailiuily witli uXrjOtiq, rather than r<p d\rj$ ci. 

48 To complete the sense I have added the words within 1 unes. 

43 Out of this mass of nonsense wc may elicit something intelligible by 

tdiug in the Greek, Kai rb ovk ibv av tiai tiviq oi bvopa ri vopitownv, 

rb S' ovk ov — and rendering in Knglish, “ and on the other hand, there 
are some who consider that what does not go on is a name merely, and 
does not itself exist where, since the two oldest MSS. read rutisSpipa* 
n instead of uic nvtc xai bvop&Zovaiv, I have, by Uniting the readings, 
obtained rive c <ii ovopa n pbvov vopi£ovt jt, adding to complete the i 
and syntax & after ai>r6. 
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fiber. Should I be able to answer him ? you mean. Is it 
not so? * * 

[82.] Herm. Perfectly so. 

Soc . One thing I have just now got somehow, so that by 
answering I shall appear to say something to the purpose. 
Herm . Wliat is it ? 

Soc. To say that what we know not is of Barbarian origin : 
for perhaps this would be really the cose with some; ami 
the first names would be inscrutable on account of their 
antiquity. For through the names being twisted in every 
way, it would be not ut all wonderful if the ancient speed), 
as compared with the present, differed in nothing from a 
Barbarian one. 

Herm. You speak nothing from the purpose. 

Soc. Nay, I speak what is reasonable! But yet the con- 
test does not appear to me to admit of excuses ; 44 but we must 
be ready to reflect upon these matters; and let us consider, tliAt, 
should any one alwuys inquire into the verbs, through which 
a noun is spoken, and again those nouns through which verbs 
are enunciated, and should do this without ceasing, must not 
lie, who answers such a one, fail at length in his replies ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

[83.] Soc. When therefore will he, who fails to answer, 
justly fail? Will it not be when he arrives at those names, 
which are, as it were, the elements both of other discourses 
and names? For these, if they are so circumstanced, can no 
longer justly appear to be composed from other names. Just 
as we said above, 45 that ro dynQov was composed from dyacroc 
(to bo admired) and Sooe (swift). But %o^ we may perhaps 
say, is composed from other words, and these last hgain from 
Others : but if we ever lay hold of that, which is no longer 
composed froil other names, we may justly say, that we have 
at length arrived at an element ; and that we ought no longer 
to refer this to other names. 

Herm. Yt>u seem to me to speak correctly. 

Soc. Are not then the names, about which you are asking, 
elements ? And must we not consider in some other manner 
/what is their propriety ? 

Herm. It is likely. 

' 44 On this expression see Heindorf s learned note. 

*Se$}63. 
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r Soc. It is likely indeed, ITermogenea. All t)ie former 
names, therefore, must come back to these. And if this be 
the ease, as it appears to me it is, consider again with me, 
lest I act like a silly person, while stating what the propriety 
of the first names ought to be. 

[84.] Ilerm . Only do but speak, and I will, tp the utmost 
of my power, consider the matter with you. 

Soc . I think then you will agree with me in this, that there 
is one propriety in every name, both first and last; and that 
none of them differ, so far as they are names. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc . But the propriety of the names we have just now 
discussed, was such as to show of what kind is each of the 
things existing. 

Herm . How should it be not so? 

Soc. This property then the prior names ought to possess 
no less than the posterior, if they are to be names. 

Ilerm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But the posterior names, as it appears, are able to 
effect this through the prior. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc . Be it so then. 46 But after what manner will the first 
names, which no others precede, 17 make, as much as they pos- 
sibly can, the tilings existing clear to us, if they are about to 
be names ? 16 But answer me this. If we had neither voice 
nor tongue, and yet wished to point out things to one another, 
should we not, as the dumb do at present, endeavour to indi- 
cate them by the. hands, head, and the rest of the body? 

[85.] Herm. How could we otherwise, Socrates? 

Soc. I think then that if wc wished to indicate that which 
is (going) 4 * upwards and is light, we should raise our hands 
towards heaven and imitate the nature of th§ thing itself; 
but if (to indicate) things (going) downwards and heavy, (we 
should point) to the earth. And if we were desirous of in- 
dicating a horse running, or any other animal, ydu know that 

« 

« I f t »ar I do not quite understand this. 

* r So the sense requires. But virbrnrai is “ succeed.” Hence since 
MSS. vary between mpa and irportpa, we must read trtpa wpbttp* 
Kftrai. 

49 This is evidently required by the sense. The word I6v has accident* 
ally dropt out between rb and dv w, and bv after xovfw. ; " • 
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we should make our bodies and gestures as like as possibles 
those things. 

If emu It appears to me that the facts are necessarily as 
you say, 

Soc. For in this manner, I think, the indication of any 
thing is produced by the body imitating, 49 as it seems, that 
which any one wishes to point out. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. lint since we wish to indicate a thing by our voice, 
and tongue, and mouth, will not an indication of each thing 
then take place through these, when an imitation of any 
thing whatever is produced through them ? 

Herm . It appears to me necessarily so. 

Soc. A name then is, as it seems, ap imitation by the 
voice 50 of that, which he who imitates, imitates and nomi- 
nates by the voice what he imitates. 51 

Herm. It. appears so to me. 

Soc. But, by Zeus, my friend, 1 do not think that I have 
yet spoken in a becoming manner. 

Herm. Why so ? 

Soc . Because we should be com polled to confess, that they 
who imitate sheep and cocks, and other animals, give names 
to the things which they imitate. 

Hem). You speak the truth. 

Soc. But do you think this is correct? 

Herm. I do not. But what imitation, Socrates, will the . 
name be ? 


49 Edd. T(p trMfiuri — fUfirjtrn^vov — rov trwftaro£. But two MSS. 
fjnfit1<j(tfuvo7u\ To avoid the inelegant repetition in nwpan and ewparoc, 
it is easy to read ptftv)traptvii>, and to omit row fftofiaroi^ und to insert nr 
after f/lol&Xero, an 1 have done in the translation. 

w Stalbaum unjustly hesitates between <p(ovy und Qwvtiq. For pifirifia 
$<*>vf}c ia “ imitation of a voice,** but $u>vy t “ imitation by a 

voice,'* what the sense manifestly requires. 

i! In this definition Heindorf has corrected one error by reading '6rav 
utfjiffrat for 3 &v fiipirjrat ; which Stalbaum has properly praised and 
learnedly supported. But Heindorf failed even to see the other error. 
For who can believe that Plato wrote 3 fufttlrai — o pa^ioifftivoQ — firav 
fiifiijrai. He might however have written 3 pifiuraL rtc, *ai dvafid&i ry 
$m>y, ftrav fiofirfrau “ which some one imitates, and, when he imitates, 
gives it a name with his voice.*’ Ficinus has, “ imiutio vocis, qua quis* 
quis aliquid imitatur, per vocem imitatur et nominat,” omitting o &r 
turfreu. 
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<,[86.] Soc. 52 In the first place, as it appears to me, not if, 
as we imitate things with music, we so imitate* although we 
then imitate with the voice : and in the next place, if we imi- 
tate what music imitates, we do not appear to me to make use 
of names / 12 But I assert something of this kind. There is 
a certain voice, figure to each thing, and a colour to many. 

Iferm. Entirely so. 

Soc. It appears then that although any one should imitate 
in this way, the name-giving art would not be conversant 
with these imitations ; for these arc partly musical and partly 
painting. Is it not so ? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. But what is this ? Seems there not to you an exist- 
ence to every thing, as well as colour, and the other things 
we just now mentioned ? in the. iirst place ./ 3 is there not an 
existence to colour itself, and voice, and to all the rest* which 
are deemed deserving of the appellation of being? 

Herm . It appears so to me. 

Soc. But what then, if any one is able to imitate this very 
thing, the existence of each thing . 54 by letters and syllables, 
would he not indicate what each thing is ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

m — » This is the literal English version of Stalbaum’s Latin transla- 
tion of the Greek, which I confess I cannot comprehend ; nor will, I aus- 
poct, any one else. Ficinus 1ms, “ Non tabs imitatio, qualm per musicam 
fit, quamvis vocc Hat; neque etiam corundem, quorum et musica imitatio 
est, deque per nuiMcam umtationcm mini uominare videmur,” which is 
evidently a vam endeavour to give, what he believed to be the general 
sense of the passage; which was perhaps originally to this effect, “ In the 
first place, as it seems to me. (the name) would not be an imil&tion, 
should we, as with music, imitate with the voice things well and beauti- 
fully; nor, secondly, should we well imitate, what music does not, do I 
think a name would be an imitation ; ** i. e. in Greek, llpuirov piv, wg ipd 
SoKtl t ovK iiv m/, /dr, tcaQcnrtp ry povaiKy, ovrto tcai ry 0 wvy tv ko\i*Q 
Tt ptpwptQa ra irpaypara" tirfira ft ovk av, for, airip rj povaixii oif pipti- 
ra*, eb 7)pfl £ ptpMptOa, Ipoi PoKtl tlvai ovopa pipqmv. 

M Ficinus has, “ Annon mest colori ac voci essentia quaedam et aliis/* 
omitting irpwrov at'rip before rtf \pwpart, and tKar'tptp avn Jr, not with- 
out reason; for all those words arc quite useless; and so too does thd 
whole clause, irpwroi* — UarLpift ctvrtov, after the preceding sentence. 

M Either arrb robro or txdnrov njv ovtriav is an interpolation. Fi- 
cirius omits aM rovro. Perhaps, however, as MS. Gud. has a bnSv 
rovro, there lies hid tK rot; Otiov fj abrdc ; for rovrutv and rev OitSv are 
confounded in Eurip. Bacch. 3*28, us I have shown on d2sch. SqppL 338 
or 'we may read dwdXXov row ij ai/rbe — . " , 
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Soc. ^nd wliat would you call'liim who is able to do tljjs, 
as you called, of the former characters, one conversant with 
music, and the other with painting ; how (call you) this ? 

[87.] Herm . This name, Socrates, appears to me what we 
are for some time seeking. For he would be a name-giver. 1 * 

Soc* If then this is true, as it apjiears to be, let us con- 
sider those names about which you were inquiring ; about Po>; 
(flowing), and Urai (to go), and Sx*Vic sc (holding), whether 
in their letters and syllables a person lays hold 57 of entity, so 
as to imitate existence or not, 

Herm . By all means. 

Soc. Come then, let us soc whether these alone are a part 
of the first names, or whether there are many others. 

Herm . I think there are many others. 

Soc. For it is probable. But wlmt slmll be the mode of 
division from whence the imitator begins to imitate ? Is it 
not, since the imitation happens to be by syllables and letters, 
the most proper to distribute lirst the elements ? just as those 
who put their hands to rhythms, 6H distribute first the ppwijrs 
of the elements, and afterwards of the syllables, and thus at 
length come to consider the rhythms themselves, but pre- 
viously not ? 

Herm. Yes. 

[88.] Soc. Ought we not then to divide thus the vowels, 
and afterwards the rest according to species, both consonants 
and mutes? — for so say ft! * those who are, skilled in these mat- 
ters — and again, such as are not indeed vowels yet are not 
mutes? and of the vowels themselves, such as have a different 
species from each other ? and after we have properly distributed 

M Heindorf vainly attempts to defend rovro —or roc — d vofiatrriKbc 
by two passages, where, after rovro , hate been interpolated the word to 
which it refers; while the third 1 have corrected at Hipp. Maj. } 54, n. 2, 
by the aid of Ficmus. Here it is evident that Plata wrote t^rovfup 
tlvat &v abr&c o bvofiaoriKnQ. 

** lty ox* ai £i says Heindorf, wo iniftt understand £mc, os shown by } 
81. Ficinus renders it “ deleniionc.” 

* T Heindorf understands b ovopcuTTiKbc as the nominative to hriX&fi- 
fiavtrai. He should have suggested, row <Wwf yk rt Xa/ifiuvtrat, were 
aorwv — instead of rot* ovrog iiriXafifiavtrat avrtiv wrrrt } i. e. “ any part 
of entity is understood, so that it imitates their existence. 19 

*• Heindorf refers to Hep. hi. p. 400, B. 

• Heindorf refers toThecetet* } 142. 
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nil these [existences] 00 it is again requisite to impose names, 
vtSd to consider, if there are certain things into which, as into 
elements, these may be referred ; and from which it is possi- 
ble to see both them, and whether there are species in them 
in the same manner as in the elements ; 00 (and) having well 
and thoroughly looked into all these points, (it behoves us) w 
to know how to bring in each 62 according to its likeness; 
whether it is necessary to bring in one to one, or to mix 4 * 3 
many with one; just as painters do, when they wish to pro- 
duce a resemblance, sometimes introduce only the oyster 64 (a 
scarlet colour), and sometimes any other pigment whatever; 
and sometimes again they mingle many colours together, as 
when they prepare the likeness of a mim, (,ft or any thing else 
of tliis kind; according as, 1 think, each picture seems tore- 
quire each colour. In the same manner we will bring the. 
elements (of words) to things, and one to one, wherever it 
seems to he necessary, and many together , 66 making what per- 
sons call syllables ; and again, combining those syllables to- 
gether, from which nouns and verbs are composed; and 
again, from these nouns and verbs we will compose something 

60 Ruck, whom Stalbauni follows, would omit ru wra, as Ficinus 
had done already. Heindorf more acutely would read, lirtiftav ravrn hi- 
KwfifOa iravra tii, nluvra avOig hi (htXiaOat) Kai vi'opara. iirifolvai. 
Stalbauni however conceives the whole passage to have been originally 
lo this effect : “ And after we bun* properly distributed all these, we must 
again consider, whether there are not certain genera, to which all the 
existences are to be referred, us in the ruse of the elements in letters; 
from which genera it is possible to perceive the existences themselves, 
and also to understand tliis, whether in them there arc species and genera 
in the same manner, as in the elements of letters,” thus omitting entirely 
dvdpara lirtOfimti, or rather considering dvvpara as a corruption of 
ovra, and tinQtlvai of hnaKt\paa9ai. 

91 Ficinus lias ” scire oportet.” Stalbuum thinks that iTrirrraaOat de- 
ponds on the preceding hi, 

w Stalbauni w'ould read tiuump henan p, u each to each,” which he 
got from Heindorf s note, tnaarov ovopa Ik da up -rr pay pan. 

* The balance of the sentence requires iiruftkpitv and avyKtpaw^vai, 
not avyKipavvvi'Ta. 

• 4 On the scarlet dye obtained from a kind of oyster found near Tyre, 
gee Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

On the word Mpi'iKtXov Stalbaum refers to E. H. Barkers disserta- 
tion in Wolf. Anulect. Literar. T. i. P. 2. p. 388. 

* So seven MSS. for avpfioKa acknowledged by Ficinus. Tha pas- 
sage however is not even now correct. 
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great and beautiful and entire, and like the animal them 
(described} by the painter’s art, discourse by the nafne-givirig, 
or rhetorical, or whatever art it may .be. [89.] Or rather, 
we will not do it 67 But 1 have in speaking been carried out 
(of the course), for the ancients have put together the words 
in the way as they lie together. But we must, if we know 
how to consider them artistically, to distinguish them thus, 
and to see whether the first, and last mimes were laid down in 
a proper manner or not ; for to connect them otherwise (take 
care) lest it be wrong, my dear Ilermogenes, and not in the 
road to reason. 

Jler/n. Perhaps so, by Zeus, Socrates. 

Soc. What then, can you trust yourself as being able to 
divide them in this manner? for 1 cannot. 

Harm. I want indeed much of doing this. 

Soc. Let us leave it then ; or are you willing we should 
undertake it as we best can, although we are able to look but 
very little into them; by stating, as we said before, ,w in the 
case of the gods, that, knowing nothing of the truth, w'e merely 
conjecture the dogmas of men concerning them ; so now, on 
the other hand, we should proceed 1 ® in our own ease by de- 
claring that, 70 if these have been distributed in the best way 
either by us or by any other, they ought to have been so di- 
vided; 70 but now it will be. requisite for us to be busy about 
them as it said, 71 as best we may. Or how say you ? 

91 Fictnus alono supplies the ellipse. “ Immo nos non istud agemus; 
modum namqtie loquendo tnin.sKres.su s 811111 ,’' which seems to load to 
fiaWov £1 o v\ uvto — irnXXd yap \6yutv — OpCHTQptv 

where {gjfvl y0t//if p is due to three MSS. 

■ See } 39. 

•* Iustead of lutpiv Hcusde wished b> read tfwpfv, similar to the pre- 
ceding tanSeh'. But Ileindorf renders iwpev “ pergamus,” with Ficinus. 
But that would be ia correct Greek irpotwpfv rather, or iroppio uo/nv. 

19 — 70 Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, which both 
Heindorf and Stalbaum seem inclined to adopt; although the former once 
wished to read, Sri tl pivroi, y Xf ir 'l » dukit rvai, and tlie latter 

would prefer S n, ti piv J>c dpi/rrov tfti, obtained from Buttmunn’s on, 
it /ilv on apiara fStu ^ They should have proposed Sn, tl ptv yt xp*l 
&(u<rra $rj aura , which differs but little from on ti pkv rt xpr^ttrov ten 

71 Heindorf considers the proverb alluded to is the line, 7S*piv yap obx 

QtXofuv , dXX’ wc SvvaptQa, attributed to Menander, and translated by 
Terence in Andr. iv. C, lU, 41 Ut quimus, uiunt, quando, ut voiumiw, non 
licet.*' But thou Plato would have written card luvapiv, ou QbKqenv, 
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[ 90 *] Hem. It seems so to me. ; 

I .think, Hermogenes, it will appear ridiculous for 
things to become manifest through being imitated by letters 
and syllables. And yet it must be so. For we huvend anv 
thing better than this, to which we can refer, touching the 
truth of the first names ; unless, indeed, as the writers of tra- 
gedies, when they are in any difficulty, fly to their machinery 
and introduce the gods, 72 so we shall be released by assert- 1 
ing that the gods founded the first names, and that on this 
account they exist correctly. Is not this the best, of reasons? 
or the other, that we have got them from some Barbarians ? 
— for the Barbarians arc more ancient than us. — Or that, 
through their antiquity it is impossible to perceive their 
meaning, as is the ease with the Barbaric names? But all 
these would be the (not) 73 very •rlever evasions on the part of 
him who is not willing to give a reason for the right imposition 
of the first names ; although he who does not know the pro- 
priety of the first names, is surely unable to know that of the 
subsequent, which must necessarily be made manifest from the 
former, of which he knows nothing. But it is evident, that 
he who professes to be skilled in subsequent names ought to 
be able to explain the first, in the best 71 and clearest manner, 
or to be well convinced that, as regards the subsequent, he is 
a mere trifler. Or does it appear otherwise to you ? 

[91.] llerm. Not otherwise, Socrates, in any respect what- 
ever. 

Soc. What I formerly fancied about the first names, appear 
to ine now very saucy and ridiculous. If you wish it then, 
I will communicate them to you ; but if you have any thing 
better to obtain from any quarter, communicate it to me. 7 ^ 
Herm . I will do so ; but (16 you speak now boldly. 

Soc. In the first place then p appears to me to be, as it 

and so perhaps ho did write. For ov QfXycrtv might easily have dropt cut 
before Ctf) <nt. 

n Erasmus, in Adas. p. 591, compares this passage of Plato with that Of 
Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 20, “ Ut trapici poo tie, quum 'expl icare argumentnUk 
non potest is, confuirilis ad deum.” IIbind. 

n Unless Kai pa\d Kopypai be said ironically, which could hardly be 
done here, Plato must have written oh pdXa teopypai — 

74 Instead of /idX«rra, common sense leads to KuXXurra. The two 
wolds are constantly confounded, as shown by Porson oil Phan. 878. 
n So Horfcce, “ si quid noyisti rectius istis, Candidas imperii/* . 
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were, the ovgan of all motion; although we have not yet # 
stated why Kivijatc has this name. It is evident however that 
it implies Uaic (going) ; for tj was not used formerly, but 
Its origin is from dew (to go), which is a foreign name, 76 and 
signifies Ur ««. If then any one could find out its ancient 
name, when transferred to our tongue, it might be very pro- 
perly called tftric- But now from the foreign name Weir, and 
the change of the ij, together with the interposition of the r, 
it is called drrjrru^ but it ought to be called 77 deitnc or 'irate. 77 
But 7ft 2rftiric (standing) is the negation of Ur at (to go); and 
for the sake of elegance is culled erruanc™ [92.] The ele- 
ment therefore p, as I said, appeared to the founder of names 
to be a beautiful instrument of motion, for the*, purpose of ex- 
pressing a similitude to rushing on ; and lienee he in many 
places employed it for this purpose. And in the first place, 
the words 'Pur (to flow) and 'I 'or) (flowing) imitate a rushing- 
on by this letter ; and in the next place, in the words Tpd/mc 1 
(trembling) and '['perdue (rough) ; also in such verbs as Kpoveir, 
(to strike), 0 pauur (to break), 'lipr/ktir 7il (to pierce ), Opvirmv 
(to fritter), Kepficirfifir (to cut into small pieces), and 'Vvfifliiv 
(to rumble): in all these he made for the most part are- 
semblance to p (to a rushing-on). rt0 For he saw that the tongue 
remains quiet for the least time on this letter, but is moved 
the most; and hence it appears to me that he employed this 
letter for those words, but the t for all things attenuated, 
which especially go through all things. And hence he imi- 
tated, by the words Ur at (to go) and <urfi<u Hl (to he sent), t, just 

T * As the word do* i-> found in Humor, und cion in ACschylns, it bfcnn* 
strange that Pluto should rank it unionist foreign words ; unless he con- 
sidered all words as foreign that were not used generally at Athens. 

n ~ - 17 Such is the correction of Comnrius for Kuivyair —y tiaiv in some 
MSS., or dvqmv — Uimv in others. 

w — 1 n Schleierinaclier was the first to remark that there is evidently a 
lacuna here. For it ought to be Lold how (rrdtny , whicB is the negation 
of UaiCt was formed from d-itenc into ardnnj, by throwing out i and pre- 
fixing <rr. 

79 This was the correction of Buttmun, subsequently confirmed by MSS., 
for ip vkhv, On the los#of iptiicuv, or rather its confusion with ipntur % 
see mv note on Eurip. Tro. 88. 

’ w Between rov pw and iwpa (wliich Heindorf has acutely restored in 
lieu, of iw) there lias dropt out I suspect ry $ npf, similar to afiopowor ry 
fopf, a little above. Ficinus, “ ad similitudmem motionis clfingit." 

• l Instead of UoQai one MS. has UrtaOai ; another, U *r6at ; which 
seems to lead to avOteOai. At all events UtrGai is superfluous after iivat* 

1 VOt. IIS. 2 B 
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to by <j>, \p, tr, and £, because these letters ore inflated, the 
c iiame-giyer imitated all such things as ¥t^/iov # (coId), Ziov 
(boiling), hUtrOai (to be shaken), and universally Scur/iiv* 3 (a 
shaking). And when the name-founder would imitate any 
thing inflated, he every where, for the most part, appears to 
have introduced such -like letters. [93.] But he seems to 
have thought that the power of compression in 3 and r, and 
the pushing the tongue, (against the. roof of the mouth), 83 
wore useful fur the imitation of the words At<r/r »c (bond) and 
aT&niQ (standing). But perceiving, on the. other hand, that 
the tongue moves glibly in by means of the resemblance 
he formed the names Ac7u (smooth), and the very word QXi- 
vOavetr (to slide.), Atirupor (oily ), KoXXwtfc (glue-like), and all 
other such-like words. But where the power of y lays hold 
of the tongue, sliding through X, he imitated the rWypep 
(stickiness) in r,We (svveeO and rXotu/cfg (viscous). Per- 
ceiving likewise that the sound of the r was within, he made 
the names *f>tW (t lie* within ) and Krr»t (within), that he might 
assimilate the acts to the letters. But he assigned a to Mf'yac 
(great) and ?/ to Mf/wc (length), because these letters are 
great. 84 But requiring for LoyyvXor (round) the sign of o, 
he mixed up o for the most part in that name. And thus 
too the name-giver MA appears to have forced, as regards both 
letters and syllables, other eireumstanees to each of existing 
things, making both a mark and name; and from these tQ 

H - Heindorf justly found fault with 2 >\mc murpov, us being superfluous 
after crtiHrOui ; and wished to read bXmc mtrpov ( hiding). 

" I have introduced all between the limes, us absolutely requisite for 
the sense. For unless I tun greatly mistaken, 7 rpbv inrtpujrjp lias dropt 
out before airtptt(tno£. The word virtcuotiv is found in the well-known 
Homeric, 11. x. \n'\ia ptr r t$igv\ i’lrtputrjv 01 V ioiyve. Stftlbaum 
translates airffttimtoQ n)c yWirrqc, *■ ininxus lingua* ;** but eVen he 
would find 11 dilliculi to explain the meaning of those words. Ficfnus 
has, w lmt is equally unintelligible, “ lingua* \elut himmtU retractionem.** 

M llow u and q can be said to be greater letters than the rest of the 
alphabet. I cannot understand. In this passage, as in others, there ia 
doubtless an allusion to notions current at the period when Plato llTCd, 11 
but which hii'o been lost in the lapse of time. To something of this 
kind is to be referred the nursery-song, “ Great A, little a; bouncing B. M 
Here, after pryuKa ra ypappara, one would expect Kai paicpd, in allu- 
sion to plyatj jc at pqKO£. 

M Here, as elsewhere, Heindorf lias adopted from M9. Gad. 6vopa TO- 
01fi}£, continued by “ uoininum auctor ” in Ficiuusr Stalbamn sticks M 
usual to VOpoOkTlIQ' ,, 
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havecomppaed what still remains, by imitating in this wav. 
[94.] Such, Hermogcnes, appears to me to be the* propriety 
in names, unless Cratylus here asserts any thing else. 

Herm . In truth, Socrates, Cratylus very often gives me, 
much trouble, as I stated at the beginning, by hia asserting 
that there is a propriety in names ; but he does not clearly 
Inform me what it is; so that T uni unable to know whether 
he thus obscurely speaks on each occasion willingly or un- 
willingly. Now then, Cratylus, state before Socrates, whe- 
ther what Socrates says respecting names is pleasing to yon, 
or whether you have any thing belter to produce? and if you 
have, mention it, so that either you may learn from Socrates, 
or teacli us both. 

Crut . But what, Hermogcnes, does it appear to yon to he. 
an easy matter to learn and teach any tiling so suddenly, and 
much less that which seems to he amongst the greatest ? 87 

Ilcrm. To me, by Zeus, it does not. But the saying of 
Hesiod (’fyy. 359) appears to me well sail], that, should one 
a little to a little add, there would he something done of mo- 
ment. [95.] If then you are abb* to do any tiling t all, 
although but trifling, do not be faint-hearted, but / cnefit 
Socrates here, for HH yon can, anti me. / 

Soc. I would riot myself, (Yiitylie*, confidently assert a single 
point of what I have said above. But I have considered with 
Hermogcnes in the way it seemed good to me.; so that, on 
thi9 account at leant, speak bold!)', as I am ready to receive it, 
if you have any thing better to say than this. Nor shall I 
wonder, if you have, something to say better; for you seem 
to me to have considered things of this kind yourself, and to 
have learnt them from other*. Should you then say any 
thing better, write me down as one of your disciples respect- 
ing the propriety ol* names. 

CraL And in truth, Socrates, I lmvc, as* you say, made 
this the subject, of iny meditations ; and perhaps I shall Cause 
you to become one of my disciples. And yet 1 fear that the 

• 

m In lieu of MS. Gtid. alone has in the text which is cuti- 
'stantly united to \oi7rAv, as shown hy Elmalcy on Qfid. C. 1619.^ 

* ,r On the fnrnnih ft/ rot? ptyttrrov, sec; Matth. Gr. Gr. { 2^9. 

•* Instead of I have substituted ydp from Ficinus — M debes cnini.” 
Hie two particles are frequently confounded. Sec Schafer's Index to 
Person's Euripides, in Tap. 

2 a 2 
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very contrary of all this will take plnce. For somehow it 
%omes into iny mind to say to you, what Achilles did to Ai^s 
in that part of the poem called Atrac 89 (supplications). For 
he says, 

“ AiftS, of Telamon the son, and sprung 

From Zeus, and leader of the people, all 

To my own heurt thou seem’st to ltave well said/* 

And you too, Socrates, seem to have acted the prophet in a 
reasonable manner according to my notions, whether you were 
inspired by Euthyphron, or whether some other muse has 
been existing in you in secret. 00 

[96.] Srw. My good Cratylus, I have for a long time ago 
been wondering myself at my own wisdom ; and still do not 
believe it. I think it therefore requisite for me to examine 
again what I am saving. Foi to be deceived by one’s own 
self is the most terrible of all things ; for since the deceiver is 
never for a moment absent, but always present, how can it 
not Ik; terrible? It is necessary then, as it seems, to turn 
ourselves frequently to what has been said before, and to en- 
deavour, according to the saying of the poet, 91 “to look at the 
same time before and behind.” Let us then now take a view of 
what has been asserted. Wo said then, that the propriety of 
name is that which points out the quality of a tiling. Shall 
we say that this is sufficiently laid down? 

Crat . To me, Socrates, it appears to be very much so. 

Soc . Names then are spoken for the sake of teaching? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Shall we not therefore say that this is an art, and that 
there are workmen of it. 

Crat . Perfectly so. 

Soc. But who are they ? 

M Originally the Iliad was not divided into books, but into subjects). 
The pasture alluded to is in ix. 640, where an embassy id sent to Achilles 
to entreat him to take again a part in the war, from w p hich he had been So - 
long absent. 

10 From this passage it. may be inferred that Sorrates was thought to 
have written something in verso anonymously, ; n ridicule, I suspect, 
really, but apparently in praise of Euthyphron, who seems, from p. 409, 
D. f 57, to have published a poem under the title of Mottoa 
At least, in the words of Plato there lies hid an heroic distich, EJfrt wap* 
E {r€v$pw6c yr voi)p ovoq ifv tip IttLitvovq, Eire *<*2 aXkij Mo v&a ariXa I 
ui y ivova iktXifQti. , , . 

" Horn. II. iii. 109. . * 
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Crat Those name-givers 99 which you spoke of at the 
ginning. 

[97.] Soc. Shall we then say, that this art subsists in men, 
Bke other arts also, or not ? I mean to say some such thing 
as this. Painters aro surely some worse, some better. 

Crat Entirely so. 

Soc. W ill not the better exhibit more beautiful pictures of 
animals as their productions ; but the worse, worse? 93 And 
in like manner, do not builders erect some more beautiful 
dwellings, others more ugly ? 

Crat Yes. 

Soc, And with respect to imme-givers, 94 will not some ex- 
hibit their works more beautiful, others more ugly ? 

Crat, ‘This does not appear to me. 

Soc, Does it not therefore appear to you, that some name- 
workers 9,r ' arc better and others worse ? 

Crat It certainly does not. 

Soc, And does not one name seem to you to be better laid 
down than another ? 

Crat It does not. 

Soc, Are all names then correctly laid down ? 

Crat As far as they are names. 

K Ficinus lias “ legurn c-t nonunion conditorcs.” From whence it is 

I'O/iO 

evident that ho found in his MSS. bvoparoOkraQ. llcindorf, whom Stal- 
baum follows, hero retains vopnOtrnr on account of } 1*2 and 13. But 
there MS. Gild, bus, as here, preserve d the right reading. For names 
never were, and never could be, imposed by a legislator, except so far as 
they related merely to some technical expressions in legal enactments, 
such as Solon is said to have introduced. 

•* Unlike himself, Heindorf, although he saw that the balance of the 
sentence required oi /uv AfitivovQ — ica\\iu > — ot ck tJ>av\6rif)oi ipvv\brfpa, 
says that the common reading oi £1 fauXorcpa is preferable ; while Stal- 
baum flies to the modem panacea of an anai oloutbon ; h figure of speech, 
which Matthias Bays tmly it is very dangerous to apply, except in a very 
few cases; of which the present is certainly not one, where QavXorrpa 
could have easily been lost before tpavXdrtptu. 

** MSS. Guil. and Par. read here correctly ovoparoOtTat from a recent 
hand. 

* Had Heindorf remembered the word dvoparavpybg, found in l 13, 
and similar to Stfpiovpyoi, both there and in § %, he would perhaps nave* 
teen, that Plato wrote, not v6poi, but bvonarovpyoi Stalbaum, in defence 
of Vdpot, says that not all laws arc here meant, but laws in the abstract-- 
a distinction which those j>erhaps will acknowledge, who can understand 
his German interpretation, which 1 do not. 
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* Soc. But what then shall we say to the name of Hermo- 
genes hefe, which we spoke of before ? Shall r we say that 
tliis name was not rightly given him, unless something of 
'Ep/iov yuvitrEMC (of tlie generation of Ilermes) belongs to 
him, or that it was indeed given him, but not correctly? 

Crat . It seems to me, Socrates, to lie not given to him, btit 
only appears to be given ; hut that this is the name of some 
other person, whose nature points out the name. 96 

[9I\] Snc. Will not then a person say false, who says 
that he is llermogenes? 1,7 for (see), lest on the other hand 
even this be possible, to call this person llermogenes, 97 if he 
is not so. 

Crat. How say you ? 

Soc. .Does your reasoning mean this, that it is impossible 
to speak a falsehood ? ,,s For tier** are many, my dear Cratylus, 
who say this now, and (have, said it) of old. 

Crat. I Tow is it possible, Socrates, that, when any one 
speaks about any tiling, he, should speak about that which is 
not? Or is not this to speak a falsehood, to sjKtfik of tilings 
which are not ? 

Soc. This reasoning, my friend, is more clever than suits 
me or my time of life. But however tell me thus much. 
Does it appear to you not possible to speak about a false- 
hood, but (possible) to pmuotmee it ? 

Crat. It appear^ to me imi po>sible even to pronounce it. 

Soc. Nor to speak of, nor to address you. As, for in- 
stance, if any one, meeting von, should, through his feeling as 
an host, take you by the hand, and say, All hail, Athenian 
guest, llermogenes, son of Smierion — would he "say this, or 
pronounce this, or speak of this," or thus address, not you, 
but llermogenes hen 1 , or no one ? 

w In 5 23 f it, is stated that the name points out tbo nature. Hence 
Heindorf would road o rirtp Kai ?/ 0r<rir, i)v ro vvopa ib/XoT, whose note 
Stalbuinn reprint » ; lmt without passim: any judgment upon it. 

w — 1 17 Picinus has “ neque enim hoe est duhitaudum, quin euin dicat 
Hermogenem." From which it is evident that he did not understand the 
elliptical expression, (epa) pi) o i>$i rorro y. But even Heindorf has 
failed to see that av lias no meaning here. Perhaps Plato wrote AVNH, 
(you arc not able), which might easily have been corrupted into AT H« 
m Ou this doctrine of the Sophists, see $ 5, where Heindorf. properly 
refers to Euthyd. { 37 ; Sophist, p. 2(i0, C. $ 9S ; and lsocrat. Helen* 
Encom. § 1. 

* l confess my inability to point out the difference here between 
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GmL It«appear* to me, Socrates, that he would pronounce 
these words in vain. » 

[99.] She* With this then let 4 us be contented. But 
whether would he, who pronounced these words, pronounce 
that which is true or false ? Or would a part be true, and u 
part false ? for this last would be sufficient. 

Crat. 1 should say, that such a one would, moving himself 
in vain, make a noise, as the person would, who should move 
apiece of brass and strike it. 100 

Soc. Come then, Crutylus, (and see) since 1 we arc re- 
conciled somehow, would you not say that the name is one 
thing, and that, of which it is the name, is another? 

Crat. I would. 

Soc. And do you not confess, that the name is some imita- 
tion of a thing ? 

Crat. Most of all. 

Sor. And do you not say, that pictures are in some other 
manner imitations of certain things? 

Crat. I do. 

Soc. Come then — for perhaps I do not understand suffi- 
ciently what you menu, although you are perhaps speaking 
correctly — is it possible to distribute and assign both these 
imitations, 2 [the pictures and the names,] 2 to the things, of 
which they are imitations, or not ? 

Crat. It is possible. 

[100.] Soc. But consider this first. Can any one assign 
the image of a man to a man, and that of a woman to a 
woman ; and so in other things ? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. And is it possible, on the contrary, to assign the image 
of a man to a woman, and that of a woman to a man ? 


X'k&uv, and tirroi. Olliers irrny perhaps lie more acute. Although 
they seem all required by the preceding, \tytiv t $uvm t dm tv, and ir potr- 
eiirnv. _ * 

m Heindorf refers to Protag. p. 329, A. $ 49, vamp ra x^Xicda irXij- 
y tvra ftanpuv 

1 Ficiiius translate# ri) — lav try ctaXXax&vpiv by Animftd- 
verte— ntnitn qnoquo niodo convcniamua,” correctly, as shown by Slab 
baum, who quotes Lcgg. i. p. GOO, 13., <plpt ?rj % Idv KvvqjioXoyritTwiit&a. 
Hep. V. p. 453, E., 0*p£ lav vy tKpupw : iv. p. 43*1, A., ttt h), tdv— 

doep. 

* The words within brackets are evidently an interpretation of dppo- 
Ttpa tA (tifii)fJMTa. * The same thing has taken place in $ 100. 
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Crat This also is possible. « 

f Soc. A, re then both these assignments correct; or only out 
of them ? 

Crat Only one of them. 

Soc. That, T think, which assigns to each, what is suited to 
it and similar ? 

Crat It appears so to me. 

Soc. Lest then you and T, who are friends (in fact), should 
become foes in words, receive from me what I say. For, my 
friend, I call such a distribution in the case of both imitations 
[pictures (of animals) 2 and names] correct ; but in the case of 
names, in addition to its being correct, true likewise: but I 
call the other, [the giving and introduction,] 3 relating to the 
dissimilar, not correct; and, when it takes place in names, 
false. 

Crat But (consider), Socrates, whether this may not be 
in the case of paintings, to make an incorrect distribution, but 
in the case of names, not so ; hut that in this it is always 
necessarily correct. 

[101.] Soc. llow say you? In what docs this differ from 
that ? May not a person, on meeting a man, say to him, “ This 
is your picture,” and show him, it may be, his own likeness, or 
it may be, that of a woman ? by showing, I mean, placing it 
before the sense of seeing. 

Crat En t indy so. 

Soc. But what, nrnv he not again, meeting with the same 
person, say to him, “ This is your name ?” for a name, as well 
us a painting, is an imitation. I mean this. May he not say, 
u This is your name ?” And after this, may he not present to 
the sense of hearing, it may he, an imitation of himself, by 
saying that it is a man ; and, it may be, an imitation of a 
female of the human species, by saying that it is a woman? 

* Ficin. has “ distributionem in iinitationUms utrisque tam nominibu* * * § 

quoin pieturis,” as if his MS. read role re bvi )pa<n icat rocc faypaf'ijfta-' 

0 iv. But lleiiulorf says that ioif is put here for ZwypaQfiftaM, as in 

§ 97. But as MS. (tad. and two others offer ^wypn^/jpaffi, it was 
doubtless so read in the MS. of Ficinus. The words, however, within 
brackets arc here, us in § 99, evidently nn interpolation. 

• The words between brackets are clearly nn interpolation. From the 

preceding use of the verbs aro^ovvai and irpofftvtyictiv, it is plain that 
Plato would have written here not tWte and i 7ri$opdp, but drOjorttvand 
*poa$opdv, although hrt$t> peev is found in § 105* * 
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Doe$ it nqjt appear to you, that it is possible for this to occtjr 
sometimes ? » 

Crat I am willing to concede it, Socrates ; and let it be so. 

Soc. You do well, my friend, if such be the state of the 
ease;. for there is no need at present to contest much about it. 
If, then, there is a j distribution of this kind on this point 4 (in 
names), we are willing to say ft that one of these speaks truly, 
but the other falsely. [102.] And if this be the case, and it 
is possible to distribute nouns not correctly, and not to assign 
things adapted to each, 6 and (to assign) what is not adapted, 0 
it will be possible to do the very same thing with verbs. And 
if it is possible to thus put down verbs and nouns, there is a 
necessity to do so with sentences likewise ; for sentences are, 
I think, but the putting together of those. Or how say you, 
Cratylus ? 

Crat . Thus; for you appear to me to speak beautifully. 

Sac. If then we assimilate the lirst names to letters, it is 
possible, as in the pictures of animals, to assign all the fitting 
colours and figures ; and on the other hand, not to assign all, 
but to leave some and to add others, more and greater. 7 Is it 
not so ? 

Crat It is. 

Soc. Does not he then, who assigns every thing (proper), 8 
render beautiful both letters and resemblances ; but he, who 
adds or takes away, works out indeed letters and images, but 
such as are faulty ? 

Crat Certainly. 

* The adverb IvravOa is rarely thus applied to a thing, instead of a 
place. Plato wrote perhaps y* dvofiaraOiry, not Kai IvravOa* 

4 I scarcely understand fiovXopttia kuXuv, when; one would erfpcct 
Xiytiv. Ficinus “ vere loqui — vocamus.” But “ voco ” can hardly be used 
in the place of u dico.” 

*— J 1 AU between the figures, though found in Ficinus, Taylor omits. 

7 Ficin. pluraque ct pandora exhiheamus which leads to wlmt the 
sense requires, irXttu> Kai /uiu>, or IXdtrmo, in lieu of irXtiui Kai jieiZut. 
Compare Herod, i.201, jnifov r ai iXdtrat i>v. ii. 10, irXtwv— Kai tXaamov. 
Thucyd. ii. 49, r6 rt irXiov Kai iXattaov. Anstoph. 489, Hv puZoi* 

, HXd am* 

%v r* eXarrov. From fuiut came /m£w. 

* Ficin. “ Qtti convenfentia omnia tribuit;” who therefore found in his 
MS. wdvra rd irpofftfKovra, os just above and below, of- rrdvra rd tv. 
Far thus tv is united to the article, os l have shown in Poppc/a Prokgorrj. 
p, 154, and to the instances there'given of the loss of tv, or rv tv, l could 
now add not a few more. 
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t Soc. But what does the person imitating the essence of 
things through syllables and letters? Will not there be, ac- 
cording to the same reasoning, a beautiful image, when he 
assigns every thing fitting ? Now this is a name. But if he 
is deficient even in small matters, or sometimes makes an 
addition, a resemblance will be produced, but not a beautiful 
one, so that some of the names will be beautifully formed, but 
others badly ? 

Crat. Perhaps so. 

[103.] Soc. Perhaps then the one will be a good artificer 
of names, but the other a bad one. 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc . Now was not the name of this person a name- 
founder ? <J 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. Perhaps then, by Zeus as in other arts, one name- 
founder is good and another bad, if wo agree in what has 
been said before. 

Crat. It is so. But you surely perceive, Socrates, that, 10 
when we assign the letters « and and each of the elements 
to names, according to the grammatical art, if we take away, 
add, or change any thing, a name indeed is written by us, 
yet not properly ; or it is not written at all ; but there is 
immediately something else, if it sutlers any thing of this 
kind. 

Soc. (See), Cratylus, lest in viewing the matter in this way, 
we do not view it correctly. 

Crat. IIow then ? 

Soc. Perhaps such things as must necessarily be or not, when 
confposed of a certain number, sutler what you say; as in the 
case 11 of ten things, or whatever other number you will,. if 
you take away or add aught, it immediately becomes some 
other number. But (see) that there is not the same propriety 
in the case of any certain quality and of every resemblance, 
but a contrary one ; and that it is not necessary to assign to 

• Here and shortly afterwards, in despite of crftnmon sense, Stalbauiki 
Still sticks to vQjAoQtriiCy a 1 though aropaToOertig is found in MS. Cud. ' 
and supported by Ficmus’s *’ couditor nominum." 

*• Instead of vrav Huindorf correctly suggested '6n av. FicinUs 
f * cernis— quod.” * 

" 11 Instead of a<Vd, which has no meaning here, Ast suggested, what 
Stalb&um approves of, avrUa , , > ; 
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an image. ! ^all such as is that which one represents, 1 * if it i| 
about to be a resemblance. [104.) But consider* if I say 
any thing to the purpose. Would there not be two things, 
such as Cratylus and the resemblance of Crntylua, if any one 
of the gods should not only make a likeness of yourself in co- 
lour and figure, as painters do, but should make all the inward 
parts such as yours arc, and infuse into them the same sbft- 
~.ness, and warmth, and motion, and soul, and intellect, as is,in 
you; and, in one word, fashion everything as you have,. **and 
place such other things close to you, 13 whether would there bo 
one Cratylus, ami a resemblance of (Vatylua. or tw*6 ('ratyluses ? 

Crat. Tt appears to me, Socrates, that there would be. two. 

Soc. You see then, my friend, that it is necessary to seek 
after another propriety of u resemblance than wlmt we just 
now spoke of; and that there is no necessity, that, if any 
thing is taken away or added, for it to be any longer a re- 
semblance. Or do yon not perceive how much resemblances 
want from bcing.the same as their patterns ? 

Crat. I do. 

Soc. Those tilings then, 14 of which the names are names, 14 
would suffer a ridiculous fate through their names, if they wore 
in every respect assimilated to them ; for all things would be- 
come double ; nor could one 15 tell of cither of them, which 
was the thing itself and which the name. 

Crat. You speak the truth. 

[105.] Soc. Boldly then, my noble fellow, admit that one 
name is well imposed and another not ; nor compel it to hove 

18 — I cannot understand the Greek ttuvtci — alov tnnv o uWt&i, nor the 
Uatin of Ficinus, “ omnia — qureuuwjm* ilhid, ruins imago est/* One MS. 
has St for 0, which leads to irarra — oi’ trftrrtv nWt^trat. i. e, “ all —that 
exists in that to which it is a resemblance.” And thus we avoid the ne- 
cessity of supposing that nva is to be supplied before d7ro<"oi)vai and 
tUtiZn. Stalbaunrs version i.s, “ omnia— lalia, quulc fst quod, quia irni- 
tando exprimit,” i. e. “ all such things us is that, which any one exhibits 
by an imitation M — 

» 3 — w All the words between the figures are omitted by Fieirius, and 
after him by Taylor. • 

t4 — .M This I confess I cannot understand. I could have understood — 

of which the names arc the imitations,” in Greek, utv /u/^pard irrre 
r& 6vofiara« Unless it be said that Plato meant, “of which the names 
arc nouns.” 

- Heindorf acutely saw that r»c has dropt out after ilirtiv. For other* 
wise lx oi would want its nominative. 
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pvery letter, in order that it may be really such & is th$t, 0f 
which it is the name ; but suffer it to introduce & letter which 
is not fitting, and if (you suffer) a letter (to do so, suffer) like- 
wise a noun in a discourse ; and if a noun, (suffer) a sentence 
not suited to things to be introduced in a discourse, And not 
less a thing to be named and spoken of, so long as the type 
exists of the thing respecting which there is the discourse; 
just as in the names of the elements, which, if you remember, 
I and Hermogenes just now discussed. 

Crat I do remember. 

Soc. It is well. For when this (the type ) 16 is there, al- 
though it may not have all that is fitting, 17 yet the thing itself 
will be told 18 correctly, when all ,,J (fitting) tilings (are there) ; 
incorrectly, when only a few . 17 But let us now, blessed man ! 
*°permit that the thing is spoken of , 30 in order that we may 
not, like those who walk about late at night in iEgina, (owe 
a debt); 21 and thus appear to have arrived at the things by 
the truth itself, later than is becoming . 21 Or at least seek after 

14 For the sake of perspicuity one would expect o? T »rop, to be referred 
to rviros . 

17 — 17 In the place of these intelligible words, of which the Latin is to 
be found in the version of Ficinus, Taylor has, I know not from whence, 
introduced the following, “ Yet the representation may be said to subsist, 
as it ought." And this he doubtless considered a translation of Plato i 

14 Instead of XtXiZtrti, all the MSS. read XeZtrai : incorrectly, says 
Stalbaum ; for he did not know that, in many verbs, the future middle is 
used fur the future passive. A largo list of such verbs was given first by 
Burney, alias Person, in the Monthly Review for July, 1789, p. 13, and 
afterwards by Monk on llippol. LIM. 

14 The antithesis requires not navra, as opposed to 6\tya,but iroXXd — 

» — 2 ® Stalbaum renders XtyttrOai— twptv by “ let us permit the thing to 
be named that is, says he, “ let us concede that a thing may have a 
name." But how rd irafiypa , or vpiiypa, could be understood, or what 
is the meaning of the whole sentence, he does not deign to explain. 

41 — .« Such is the literal and unintelligible translation of the nonsensi* 
cal Greek ; where, since Heindorf and Stalbaum confess themselves 
equally in the dark, I hope it will be said I have thrown some light on the 
passage, by reading, AiaXlyurQai S\ olpat, dicaipa tatpev, "iva pi) <T$aX&pcv 
Iv af/rp rp AXqOtta, < oairtp oi Aiyiep vfirrup irtpudvrcp Aifd iv dlpd- 
doip* (tore ydp r/jmc Ini ra n pay par a 86$opiv m bl;rai nojg ikqXvQivat 
Jfytairtoov rof« fadvroc : i. e. “ Let us leave off conversing, I think, Un- 
seasonably ; lest we stumble at the very truth, ns persons, who walk about 
late at ifigin&do, in the ordure (of the street); for we shall appear to 
have arrived at the facts, later than is fitting." The Greek Is in all die 
MSS. but ono — Aty tcrdcu 8* ovv & peueapit l&utv * iva tyXvfUV uhtfrep 
ol iv Alyivy voarwp trtpuSvnc dipt otiov ml npiiQ iirl ra icpAypara t&Z- 
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pome other propriety of name, and do not confess that an in- 
dication byletters and syllables is a name : for, if ypu admif 
both these assertions, you cannot be consistent with yourself. 

[106.J Crat . But you appear to me, Socrates, to speak in 
a moderate manner ; and I so do put down (my vote). 22 

Soc . Since then the same things 23 seem good to us after 
these, let us consider this too. 24 We say, that if the name is 
about to be properly imposed, it ought to have fitting letters. v 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. And it ought (to have) the letters similar to things? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Sloe. Such then as are beautifully composed are composed 
in this manner. But if any one is not correctly composed, it 
will perhaps, for the. most part, consist of fitting and similar 
letters, if it shall be a resemblance ; but it will have, a portion 
not fitting, through which the name would be neither beauti- 
ful nor beautifully formed. Shall we speak 25 in this way, ot; 
otherwise ? 

Crat . There is no need, 1 think, to quarrel, Socrates; al- 
though it does not please me to say, that a name exists, and 
yet is not beautifully composed. 

Soc. Does this too not please you, that the name is an in- 
dication of a thing ? 

Crat. It does please me. 

Soc. And does it not seem to you to be well said, that of 

Mptv avry ry a\rj9tia ovrto wwc l\i)\v9ivai o\^iairtpov roe ttnvrof;. The 
best MS. Ciutl. has, however, tnpi oroTc. Prom which I have elicited 
o\ pi tv d^rifotc, by the aid of Simla*, 'A^ofrthroi, HXi/row 'Albumen, sal 
*A$o$oc' « &7r»iraroQ. Hence it is fair to infer that the people, at JSgina 
were accustomed, like IhoM* of Edinburgh not many years ago, to place, 
at night-fall, the tilth of their dwellings in the street, thus rendered slip- 
pery by the accumulation of ordure. A similar practice took place at 
Athens, as shown by Aristophanes in "Hpumi — Mr/rror dwovtirroov Of/pa? 
Uxfirt /4if& Xovrptov. With regard to the alteration «f o^ftAwpcv into 
tr$a\£ 3/iev, and its union with ry dXtjOfty, it may be compared with 
twbaXrat rftf dXtfOeiac in $ 1 1*2. 

" On rWffiat, with or without yvwyiqc, see at Philoet. 1445. 

Instead of ravra , common sense requires rattrh — 

94 Ficinus — 14 quod Tcstat, discutiamus;” as if ho had found in his 
MS. rd ptra ravra ineoirwpw. 

u Although Picinns has u ccnscimisne,” answering to fuptv in all tlie 
MSS. but one, yet that one, Gud., lias here, as elsewhere, preserved the 
ooorect reading, which is the constant formula in Plato, as shown 

by Heindorf. 
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names some are formed from the preceding, an<J others are 
Shemselyps the first ? 

Crat. To me it seems so. 

I [107.] Soc. But if the first names should be indications of 
certain things, have you any better method for their being 
‘ indications than to make them as nearly as possible such as are, 
the things which they ought to indicate ? Or does the method 
which Ilermngeiics arid many others speak of please you more, 
that names are conventional, and indicate (their meaning) to 
those who have agreed together and known beforehand the 
things (so named) ; and that in this conventionality exists 26 the 
propriety of names; and that it mutters not whether any one 
agrees to call them, as they are at present imposed, or the ccm- 
trury, (to call) that which is now 27 small o great <o, and great 
m small u?- 7 Which of the-**- methods is agreeable to you? 

Crat. It is wholly and universally, Socrates, better to in- 
dicate by u re<emhlanc« what one wishes to indicate, w but 
not by any chance method. 

Sor. You speak well. If then the name shall be similar 
to a thing, is it not necessary for the elements, from winch a 
person shall have composed the first names, to be naturally 
similar to the. things themselves? Mv meaning is this, Could 
any one put together a picture, which we have just now said 
is the resemblance of something existing, unless the pigments, 
from which the picture of living things is composed, were na- 
turally similar to those which the art of painting imitated? 
Or is it impossible ? 

Crat. Impossible. 

[ 1 OS.] Sor. 1 n like manner then names would never become, 
similar to any thing, unless the things, from which names are 

* To piesene the sense we must mid, teat ilrai iv raOry rt)v6p06rqra 
ovoparov ry in lieu of r«« liven ravryv t>p0orijr<i oiwpart^ 

£vv0i)M)v • unlcHi it in* said that Plato wrote, rui ilvat ret cry (in thu* 
wav) Tt)v (mOuTijra <m)/mrec\ without IrvOifKy, u gl. for ravry. 

' v — 57 Surli is the veisiiuj of what Pimitis found in his MS. and is ac- 
knowledged b> till lie' others. l]eindorf uas the first to adopt from MS. 
Clil<l., with which the three oldisl usree, irrUptv ip vvv tTfincpov fitya 
iraXeTi', iir i ft tp plyn rr/wepuv, i. e. to call by the name of little, wnatis 
now called great, and nf great, what is now little.” 

w — Picinti* has. “ pnestal — qtiam quovia alio modn.” From whence 
I suspect he found in his MS. paWov ijf rip ye Tvxoiari t in lieu of dXXd 
fid rip hrtrvxorrt. For 6 rvx^v, not 6 fijrirexwr, means ** fortttittw” in 
correct Greek. 
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composed, possessed originally at first w some similitude to 
those of vfrhieh the names are the imitations. Noyr elemorifs 
are the things from which names are to bo composed, 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. You therefore now take a share in the discourse which 
Hermogenes did a little before, (kune then, do we seCm to 
you to have said correctly, or not, that the letter p is similar 
to a rmthing-on, and to motion, and to hardness ? 

Crat. To me, correctly. 

Soc . And that the letter A (is similar') to the smooth and 
soft, and to what we just now mentioned ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. Do you know then that for the same thing we say 
StcXijponfc, hut the Krctrians ^^Xr/porr/p ? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Do then both p and a seem to be similar to tho same 
thing ? and does that word indicate tin* same thing to them, 
ending with a p, a* it does to ns ending with u c ? or does 
it indicate nothing to the- others of us. 30 

Crat. h indicates one thing 11 to both. 

Soc. Whether in that p and r are similar, or in that they 
are not ? 

Crat. In that they are Mmilar. 

Soc. Are they then Mtinhir in fit cry way? 

Crat. At least in indicating a nishing-on. 

Soc. But what as regard** the inserted A? Does it not in- 
dicate the contrary of hardness r 

[1 ()[).] ('rat. JVrliups Sjierafes, it is not .correctly in- 
serted; just as in the names which you lately mentioned to 
llermogenes, by taking away and adding letters where it was 
requisite. And you then appeared to me (to net) 32 properly. 
And now, perhaps, p ought to la* inserted instead of A. 

Soc* You say well. What then, do we, as we urc now 
speaking, mutually understand nothing, whentwe pronounces 

** The word irputrov is siqierfluous after viraptH, and is correctly 
omitted by Ficinus. 

*• This is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, which Ficioue 
renders by •* quibuulam iKHtnuii Sulbaujn, by * 4 altenitris" wlibh 
loads at once to tcarfpoic, instead of »r*po<c, as he Bhonld have seen. 
Opposed to dfuporiptHQ in the answer of Cratvlas. 

» Instead of o$v Flato wrote lv, ns I have translated. 

* Ficinus, “ faccro tridebaris,” a*> if he Juui found epuv before 156*hq. 
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the (hard) word ot:\np6p (hard)? And do you not under* 
stand what I am saying ? 

Crat. I do, my very good friend, through custom. 

Soe. But in saying custom, do you think you are saying 
any thing different from convention ? Or do you call custom 
any thing else than this, that when I pronounce this word, I 
understand it, and you know that I understand it? Do you 
not mean this ? 

Crat Certainly. 

Soc. If then you know this, when I pronounce it, there is 
an indication (of something; 33 to you through me. 

Crat Certainly. 

Soc. From that which is dissimilar to what I have in mind, 
when I pronounce it, if \ is dissimilar 31 to the /rcAr/porr/c, 
which you pronounce. [1 10.] And if this is the case, what 
else is it, than that you have mad' n convention with yourself, 
and that the propriety of the name is a compact with your- 
self; since both similar and di^imibir letters, when meeting 
with custom and compact, indicate (the same thing i 3 ' to you? 
But if custom is very far from being a compact, it will be no 
longer proper to say that similitude is an indication, but eustorn 
(rather); for this, as it appears, indicates both by the similar 
ami the dissimilar. Since then, Cratylus, \jre agree in this— 
for I will put down your silence as consent, 3 ** it is surely 
necessary that compact and custom should contribute to the 
indication of what we have in mind and pronounce; since if, 
O best of men! you are willing to come to number, from 
whence do you think you will he able to attribute similar 
names to each number, if you do not permit this consent and 
compact of yours to possess some authority about the propriety 
of names ? It pleases me, indeed, that names should be,’ a* 
much as possible, similar to things; but yet I fear, lest per- 

* After yiyvtrat I suspect rov lias dropt out, 

14 As it would be absurd to say that Uic letter is dissimilar lo <rr\g- 
joorifc ( hardness). Plato wrote, no doubt, ilirtp rt> to? A— i. e. if the idea 
of softness in the letter A is dissimilar to the uiea<uf hardness in the word 
tneXiiftorqc. 

u Ficimts, by his “ idem — reprcHcntant/* shows that he found ttt bis 
MS. raM utter jpdppara. us required by the sense. 

m Compare Eunp. Iph. A. 1142, Aero ri rb tnyyv bpo\oyovvr&£ ion 
90 V : Plutarch, ii. p. 532, F. t ’It ydp (Toxin) ro«c aofoloi y 9 &W 0 Kp*tr*C> 
So in English, " Silence gives consent.*. 1 
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chance the attraction of this similitude be really very slight* 
according to the language of Hermogenes, 37 and that it will be 
nefeess&ry for us to make use of that ridiculous thing, called 
compact, as regards a propriety of names ; since (words) 38 will 
be spoken perhaps in the most beautiful manner possible, when 
they shall be spoken (by letters) either entirely, or Tor the most 
part similar, 3 * that is, fitting ; but in the most ugly manner, 
when the contrary takes place. But after these still tell me 
this. What power ilo names possess with respect to us, ami 
what beautiful effect must we say they produce ? 

[111.] Crat To me, Socrates, they appear to teach; niul 
that it is without exception true, that he who knows the 
names, knows the things likewise. 

Soc. Perhaps, Cratylus, you mean some such thing as this ; 
that when any one knows the quality of the name, — now it 
is of the same quality as the tiling, — he theft also knows the 
thing ; since it is similar to the name ; and that there is one and 
the same art in all things, which arc similar to one another; 
and in consequence of this you appear to me to assert, that he, 
who knows the names, knows also the things. 

Crat You speak most truly. 

Soc. Come now, Jet us sec what is this mode of teaching 
existing tilings, oikwhieh you art* now speaking, and whether 
there is any other %not hod, this however being the better 5 89 
or whether there is no other than this. Which do you think 
is the case ? 

Crat. I think thus, that there is no other method ; but that 
this is the only one, and the best. 

Soc . But whether do you think that there is likewise the 
very same invention of tilings existing, (and; 40 that lie, who 

v In $ 67,* where yXierypu/c is uwd as yXurxpy l!i here. 

w — *» Heindorf says that dvd/mra is to be thus supplied. He should 
have corrected Xtyotro into \tyot nc, and Xeyijrat into X*yp n ; for the 
sense would then be—* 4 since u person would then speak perhaps in the 
most beautiful manner possible, when hr shall speak any thing in words 
cither wholly or for the most similar. Unit is to say fitting (to things).** 
With regard to fyi/Woig for the true reading has been preserved, as 

Heindorf was the lirst to notice, by Ficinus alone. 

* Fkirms has 4# utrnm alius prjpterea sit, hie tnmen potior habratur 
where there is a proper antithesis between “sit” and “ habeatur,” not 
found in the Greek. 

# The conjunction icai has evidently dropt out after tJvai, whatever 
Stalbaum may say to the contrary. 

VOL. 2U. 2 c 
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^invented the names, invented also the things, of, which there 
are the •names? Or that it is necessary to seek and find 
another method, but to learn this ? * 

- CraL Above all tilings to seek after and discover the very 
same method, as regards the same things. 

[112.] Soc. Come then, let us consider, 41 Cratylus, if any 
one, while seeking after things, follows after names, and looks 
upon the quality of each, do you not consider 41 that there is 
ho small danger of his being deceived ? 

Crat. I low ? 

, Soc. It is plain, that he. who first founded names, formed 
them, as we have said, such as he thought the things them- 
selves were, is it not so ? 

CraL Certainly. 

Soc. If then he did not think riglnly, but formed them, as 
he fancied, 42 w lmt think vou hall we, suffer, who are his fol- 
lowers ? 42 Is it aught, else, than for us to !>*• deceived? 

CraL But (see), Soerate^, b i st this be not the case; but 
that it is necessary for him, who Ibiindi d the names, to have 
founded them knowingly ; for otherwise, as I before remarked, 
names would never have existed. And h-l this lie the greatest 
proof to you that lie, who founded them, did not stumble from 
the truth. For all tiling* would not have dins ehimed in with * 
him. Or, did you not perceive ihis vnunwdf, when you were 
saying, that all nanu s were eoinposed n according to the same, 
and for the same r ,:i 

[113.] Soc. But this apology, mv worthy Crafylus, is of 
no weight. For if the founder of names, after stumbling ut 

o — 4 i Neither Ileindorfnnr Stallmum have remarked, that, as *woq<rw- 
fitv fuuhl nut lie thus lollowrd hv «p’ ivvon^ we must, in lieu of 
ivvoiiaviuv, read d»r«* vh *m> t/mopti 1 , wh.it lVinus found ill his MS., 
as shown by his version, “ Age, lfu eoiisitleictnus.” 

« — 41 Although evnv page of Taylor’*. translation betrays an ignorance 
quite marvellous of the original, yet in this pasture he has outdone alt 
his former mistakes by his version of the must easy of Greek texts. “ Wliat 
must we think of those who w ere persuaded lo follow him ? ” And yet this 
was the person, who presumed lu put the Allierian philosopher into an 
English dress, for the benefit, forsooth, of those, who were to be led to 
the greater mysteries ofProclus, after they had been initiated by the iftlf* 
taught hierophant into the lesser of Pluto. 

48 Taylor has anticipated by his “ according to the same,’* the read- 
ing ward raMtf, iirst introduced by Hoindorf from MS. Gttd., in lieu 
of «ar* oirA. ** 
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first, forced *he rest (of the words) to this point, and compelled* 
them to chime in with himself, there is nothing strange $ just 
as jn the case of diagrams, in which sometimes the first mis- 
take being trifling and unapparent, all the remaining parts, 
although very numerous, follow ns they ought, 44 and agree 
with each other. There ought then at the beginning of every 
thing to be to every person much discussion and reflection* 
whether the principle is properly laid down or not ; and this 
being sufficiently examined, the rest, I say, will appear 45 to 
follow it. And yet 1 should not wonder if names chime in 
wish each other. For let us again consider, what we. dis- 
cussed before, that of the whole going on, and carried on, 
and flowing, the names signify to us, we say, the existence. 
Do they seem to 3 r oa to indicate any tiling else than 46 in this 
way ? 

Crot. Very much so ; and that they correctly signify this. 

[114.] iSV. Lei us con.-iider then again taking from out of 
them, in the first place, this name, ’KirifTry/ji/ (science) ; since it * 
k doubtful, and seems to signify that lon/ecK (it stops) our soul 
in acts, rather than that it is borne along with them ; und 
hence it is more proper to enunciate its beginning as now, 

47 than by throwing out man'ifit), and to make an insertion in 
that of t 47 in the place of that in «. 4 “ In the next place, the 

word (firm) is so called, because it is the imitation of 

a certain flume (basis\), and trrttmc (standing), but not of </>< 
(rusliing-on). Again, f l irrofna (history) indicates surely that 
ttmj/n roy prwv (it stops the flowing); and the word (IIuttov) 
(credible) indicates a thing i/rruy (causing to stand ). 4H Like- 
wise (memory) indicates surely to every one, that there 

** Instead of ifltf 6vra iiroptva I have translated as if l*lato had 
written, ovra, p<5*7, tirofitva, 

** As there is nothing on which iftaivwQai cun depend, I suspect Plato 
wrote rd Xtuir* dv0ij/t« (pairtoOm, instead of ru Xonrd <pcyve<r9a i. Fidnus 
has “eietera jam princi|iiiim seqm debent.” 

49 I have followed Hmndorf in adopting dAAo n »), from MS. Gud., 
with which seven other MSS. agree. Stalbaum omits 9. 

4T — ** Such is the veifiim of Bekker’s text ; and thia of StalbaumV- 
44 than ivurrijfiri, by throwing in f, but to make ii throwing-in, instead oi 
that in e, in that of i.” 1 can understand neither ; nor perceive even 
what Plato meant to say. 

41 — 41 All between the numerals Stalbaum considers an interpolation. 
But why any one should have interpolated words which no one can un- 
derstand, he dr#» not deign to state. 

2 c 2 
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^ is a port) (abiding) in the soul, but not a rashing-on. And, 
if you will, \\fiapria (error), and Zv/jfopa (contingency), if any 
one follow.*) them according to their name, will appear to be 
the same with the aforesaid 49 Xvvemc (intelligence), and ‘Etti- 
art) /ut) (science), and all the other names connected with se- 
rious matters. [115.] Still further, ’A fiaOia (ignorance), and 
’AuAfttrm (intemperance), appear to be similar to these: ibr 
dfuiOia (ignorance) appears to be the march of one going 
fi/m (by (with a god); but tLo\twia (intemperance) appears 
to he ukoXovtiiu (a following) in all respects of things. And 
thus, the names which we consider applicable to the bfsest 
things, would appear to be most similar to those applicable to 
the most beautiful. And 1 think that any one would discover 
many others of this kind, if he busied himself about them; 
from which he would imagine, that the founder of names did 
not indicate things going on and borne along, but such as 
have an abiding. 

Crat . And yet you see, Socrates, that he indicated many 
4 things by that (notion).*’ 0 

Soc. What is this, Crutylus ? Shall wc count the num- 
bor of names as if they were (votes by) pebbles? And will 
their propriety consist in this, that the truth will be there, to 
which side soever the greater number of the names appear to 
point. 

Crat. Is not this M reasonable? 

Soc. Not in the Ien^t, my friend. But let us leave these 
points there, 55 * and consider whether you will agree or not 
with us in this. [J Hi.] Have we not lately acknowledged, 
that those who founded names on each occasion 53 in cities, 

40 So Stulbaum; hut Hcindorf prefers Butimami's aery, “itself;*' I 
can undent atiiI neither For ruvry could not moan “the aforesaid*'* 
Tlio proper word would bo iieni'y. 

60 Fionas has ’‘secundum acitationia sijrmfientionem,*' as if he hod 
found in his MS. Kurd Kitijmv in lieu of tKHrutc. 

41 Inst^nd said positively, l hate translated as if it wereofr 

ofl^inierropunolv, on account of the answer; where Plato very cunningly 
dismisses the consideration of the question, whfdicr the number of names 
was, or was not, to decide the tmth of the doctrine in dispute. 

69 Instead of arrov , u there,** one would prefcT ravrg, "in this way," 
as in 8ympo.s. p. 220, C, xai ravra plv ravry: in two MSS, cor- 
rectly. 

M In lieu of hcd 9 Ton t an adverb of time, one wonld prefer tote**#*?, on 
adverb of place. 
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hath Grecian and Barbarian, were name-founders , 64 and that # 
the att 9 competent for this, is name-founding , 54 • 

Crat Entirely so, 

Soc. Tell me now, did they, .who were the first name- 
founders, found the first names, while they knew the things 
to which they assigned their names, or did not know? 

Crat, I think, Socrates, while they knew them. 

Soc. For surely, friend Cmtyliw, (they could not do so) 
while they did not know. 

Crat It does not appear to me (that they could). 

* Sac* Let us then return to the point from whence we 
digressed ; for you just now . 55 in what has preceded, (stated,) 
if you recollect, that lie, who founded names, must have previ- 
ously known the things to which he assigned their names. 
Are you then of this opinion still, or not? 

Crat. Still. 

Soc. Say you, that he who founded the first names, founded 
them knowing ( the things) ? 

Crat . Know ing them. 

Soc . From what names then did he either learn or find out 
the things, if the first mimes were not yet laid down ? But, 
on the other hand, said we not, that it is impossible to learn 
and find out the things by any other way , 55 than by learning 
or finding out ourselves the quality of names? 

Crat. You appear to me, Socrates, to say something to the 
purpose. 

54 — w Here, as elsewhere, 1 have, with Ilotndorf, adopted what com- 
mon sense requires, ^ofutrnOirac, aud tivo/u/roOtTtictjv, and ft voparo- 
Otrat, preserved in MS. Gud. alum-, and m the eonrclcd version of Fi- 
cinus; for in the ed. pr. all is omitted between w 0<Xf,just before, down 
to ifraviXOtopiy, 

Schleiermacher suggests, with the approbation of Stalbuum, &prt 
y&p k ai iv role irpfoGtv. For nprt would refer to the preceding answer, 
andfi'toZc irpdoQtv to y. B. { lob. Finnus omits iv roi£ irpdftOeu. 

Allhougli even Heiudorf failed to see any ditficuUy*her«, it is evident 
that Plato wrote, dtvvarov (7 vat r/ dir’ SkXutv paOftvrac f; aurovc 
i$§vpdvrac. For thus aXXut and ahroi are perpetually opposed to erwh 
other in this formula, as«l have shown iu Foppo’s Prulvgum. p. 254 and 
356, where l should have slated that iti Tlnieyd. i. 22, Dionysius llul. 
in p. 820, found the correct reading m his MS., ole rt aM c irapijv Km, 
&rinp irap dX\<«w:.and we shall thus obviate the objection 

started by Poppo against my UXvov, as being found only in poetry. To 
the v passages already quoted in defence of the antithesis 1 could now 
add IdU twenty more. 
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A [1 17.1 Soc. After what manner then shall we *ay that they 
knew (the things) and founded their names ? or that there 
were name-founders before any name whatever was laid down, 
and that they knew (the things)/’ 7 if indeed it is impossible to 
learn things otherwise than from names ? 

Crnt. 1 think, Socrates, that the account respecting these 
matters is the most true, (which says) that a power greater 
than that of man assigned the first names to things, so that 
they must of necessity be in a correct state. 

Soc. Do you think then that he who laid down names, 
whether lie >vus a certain daemon, or a god,** would lay down 
things contrary to himself? Or do we appear to you, to have 
just now said nothing to the purpose? 

Crnt But (see) lest 1 lit* other sort of these are not names. 

Soc. Which sort, thou l»i -r of men ? those which lead to 
standing, or those to rushing -on ? For, as we just now said, 
it will not be determined by their number. 

Crnt. It is thus indeed just, Socrates. 

Soc. The names then being disiJed into factions, and some 
asserting that they arc like the truth, and others that they 
arc, how shall we decide? or to wluit (tribunal) go? For 
surely (we cannot go) to other names, different from these;’ 10 
for there are no others. But it is plain that certain other 
things, besides names, must be sought utter, which will show 

w After tifovcu II c'in<l«>rf umliT-tuiuis r« irpriygrrra, as did Ficinus, 
whoso version is, “comjiu* res antra cogumi.vfc.'' Stallmuni supplies 
nerd , i. cs ero/ui, as Taybu did. Hut the sense is. 1 think, “and they 
knew them," i. v. that the persons who knew the things, knew the parties 
who gave the names. For most assuredly Uni-ovf; cannot be referred to 
the saute persons as weroey. 

5,1 So daifiutv and Otv$ are opposed in Eurip. Hoc. 164. 

39 So all the MSS. and Finnus. lleindorf suggested, with the appro- 
bation of Stalhaum. Of»n»i f t'icncawv yf, in lieu of Oerw But £i) never 
thus follows ovroi ib). l*i.ite wrote, (>»’» ydp roc’ t)v Cittaiov ye. 

w So Taylor turns luted mp« <i\Ao ruvmv, before Heind. and StaJb. 
But though i'repoi’ can and does govern a genitive, d\\oc cannot and does 
not, except in the passages quoted by Matthia* and Kii liner, which are 
either corrupt or interpolated. Hut were the 4 |act o tlier wise, Inpa and 
&\\a could not Ih' thus united in KMato. The usage was of a later data — a 
fact not known to Hermann ; who would defend, in Eurip. Sunpl. 5 S9, 
IIoAXoec (bj \drepo »»c aXXoi/c irdwwc • although it in evident that 
the dramatist wrote, IloXXovf irXtfv ^ Ka#repo£ kuXovq irovovc: Where 
ttaXovg is due to Markland, and «iprrpot?c to Musgrave ; for which 1 have 
substituted copnpoc, remembering that Ulysses is called utpnpdg ttvdp 
in Od. A. 242. Correctly then did Housde read in Plato drru for «AAa. 
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us, withouj names, which of these are true, after having 
pointed out, it is evident that/' 1 the truth of things.* ^ 

[1 18.] Crat It appears so to me. 

St)c. It is possible, therefore, Cratylus, if such lw the case, 
to learn, as it seems, existing things without names. 

Or at. It appears so. 

Sac. Through what else then do you expect to learn them? 
Is it through any thing eta* than what is reasonable and most 
just, through their communion with each other, if they are in 
any way 1i ufually allied, and (‘specially through themselves? 
For surely that, which is djllerent from and foreign to those, 
would indicate something different and foreign/* but not them ? 

Crat. You appear to me to speak the truth. 

Sac. But hold, by Zeus. Have we not often confessed that 
names properly imposed are. like the things, of which they are 
the names laid down, and are the resemblances of the things ? 

Crat. Y es. 

Sac. If then one may learn, as much as possible/ 3 the 
things through names and likewise through themselves, which 
will he tin; best and clearest method of learning? To learn 
from a resemblance, both itself, whether it is a beautiful like- 
ness, and likewise the truth, of which it is the resemblance ; 
or from the truth, both itself, and whether its resemblance lifts 
been fashioned in u becoming manner ? 

Crat. There appears to me a necessity (to learn) from the 
truth. 

[110.] Sac. After what manner then one must learn, or 
find out existing things, is perhaps a greater task than for me 
and you to know ; and we must be content to confess this, 
that they are to he learned and sought for, not from the names, 
but much rather themselves from themselves ? 

Crat . It appears so. Socrates. 

Sac. Still further let us consider this ; that these many names 
tending to the same thing may not deceive us* if, 64 in reality, 

** In lieu of the nonsensical (tiiavra £i}\oi/Rn t for which sonic would 
jyad<fc}Xoi'£r<, afiswcrjptr tu “ videlicet ” in Firinus, Plato evidently wrote 
c tiZam atirfXov !n . — “ having pointed out tin* truth, still not evident." 

** The emendation dXAoiov for dXXo flv, suggested by Heusde, has 
been adopted by Hcind., Bukk., and Suib. 

«* Instead of ftaXiera, common sense requires cdAXurm, " as well a 
possible, M similar to ita subsequent cr/XXiwc. 

•• In thus inserting 44 if,*' 'Taylor has anticipated Wyttcnbach; both o, 
whom found the idea in the 44 cum ” of Fiouros. Suibaum is content 
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they who founded them considered all things as gqjng-on ever 
f and flowing — for they appear to me to have so considercd-and 
if this were the case it would not thus (lx? well)/* But these men 
have fallen, as it were, into a certain vortex, and are themselves 
stirred about/'* and by dragging us along, burl us into it. For 
consider, O wondrous Cratylus, wlmt I often dream about, 
whether we should say or not that there exists in the abstract 
the beautiful and the good, and each of the things existing. 

Crat. It appears to mo, Socrates, that there does exist. 

Soc. lA*,t us then consider that very thing, not as if a coun- 
tenance or tiny thing of this kind were beautiful — for 07 all these 
appear to flow — hut shall we say that beauty in the abstract 
is not always such ns it is? 

Crat. We must. 

[120.] Soc. Can one then correctly say, if it is always" 
secretly going away, lirst, that it is, and next, that it is of 
such a kind ? Or is it necessary, while we are speaking about 
it, for it to become, immediately something else, and to 
secretly withdraw itself, and to be such no longer. 

Crat. It is necessary. 

Soc, Ilow then can that be any thing, which never subsists* 
in a similar manner ? For if it over subsists’* in a similar 0 

with ilairararai* rtf tier* /lie— For h< lakes HarraTarat in an activ^y 
sense, misled by a corrupt passaer? iti Aristotle’s Problem. { 28; anu ... 
rejects entirely rt utter Siapot)flirrtr, urnl says that fiiv is used by an ele- 
gant asyndeton for jiiv ydp. What Plato wrote might perhaps be pleased 
at ; it is however quite certain to me that he did not write iKavararm. rip 
6m per — * 

44 Instead of ©»»x oCrwc t\n. a\\\ one would expect oi>\ ovtwq dv 
«aXw£, riXX' — and so perhaps Picinus found jn his MS. For his version 
is, “ quorum lumen opinio, si tails exstitit, falsa habenda cat.** On the 
expression caX&c d»> i\o», see my l'oppo’s Prole com. p, 182. Stalbaum, 
after Heiudorf, renders, “ qmini tamen fortasac non ita sit/* But that 
would be in correct (iicek rb Ct tv\6p ov\ otrwc t\«. 

44 lnsteud of Kincun'rai. one would prefer kvk\<^ Ktvutvrat, i. e. “ an 
carried about in a circle.” Ficinus has " vacillant jaelamurque.” The 
verb kvk$p seems scarcely adapted to civij ; which is connected with the 
idea of a circular movement, not a stirring about, as a cook stirs a pot of 
porridge. 

*’ Instead of gai we must read with Heimlorf gai ydp — Ficinus hat 
" quippe.” StAlbaum absurdly, os usual, defends the common reading* 

■ Bekker and Stalbaum have incorrectly adopted i<rx«* from many 
MSS. in lieu of tx (i - They did not know that forget is never used in* 
transitively, except in Politic, p. 307, F., Legg. viu. p. 846, C-, Rep, p. 
484, B., and even there it is easy to restore the more usual form, Vomly 
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manner, firing that time 69 [when it subsists in a similar 
manner it is evident that it does not change ; bat, if it al- 
ways subsists in a similar manner, and is the same, how can 
it change, or be moved, not having started out fVom its own 
form of existence ? 

Crat . By no means. 

Soc. But neither can it be known by any one. For, as 
soon us that approaches which is about to know it, it becomes 
something else, and of a different kind, so that it cannot be 
known of* what quality it is, or how it subsists. Now surely 
no knowledge knows that, which it knows has no manner of 
subsistence. 

Crat. It is as you say. 

Sac. But neither, Crsitylus, is it reasonable to say that 
knowledge exists, if all things change and fall away, and 
nothing abides. For if this wry thing [1 mean know- 
ledge] 70 itself does not change and fall away, so us to he not 
knowledge, it would remain for ever [knowledge], 71 and bn 
knowledge ; but if the form itself of knowledge changes and 
falls away, it will at the. same time change and fall away into 
t* form different from knowledge., and will be knowledge no 
Hunger; but if it ulwaya change* and falls away, it will 
Always be not knowledge: and by this reasoning there would 
le neither the thing about to know, nor that about to be 
known. [121.] But if that always subsists which knows, 
then that which is known subsists, ami the beautiful subsists, 
and the good subsists, and each single thing else of those ex- 
isting; 72 nor do these appear to me lo be really similar to the 
flowing, or rubbing-on, of which we were speaking. 72 But 
whether these tilings subsist in this way, or in the way that 

then doe# Biittman attempt to draw a nice distinction between l\ HV and 
Icrgeu*. 

o — *» The words within brackets are omitted by* twenty and 

Ficiniw. They are evidently an interpolation. 

70 The words i) yvwmq are clearly an explanation of avro rovro. 

71 Here too the words fj yvuimq have been ijiinrrpss/irily foisted in. 

**— •' n 1 have translated us if the Greek were oitci p oi 0 aivtrai ravra 

vpoia rip ovn fivat — poij oveaptt ovU $opa. For I cannot understand ov 
pun fatvtrat ravra vpoia ovra, il vrv rffitiq Xtyoptv, pay ovttv Mk 
00^ After Qatvtrai the verb tlvat could not be omitted; nrfr is there 
any need of ovret, to say nothing of the asyndeton in cv p<n. Ficinus has 
in prtewiiitia diatnus, fluxus luiionis simiha non videntur.** 
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the followers of Heraclitus and many others 7 * assert* (see) 
that it is by no means an easy subject of inquiry ; nor i9 it the 
part of a person possessing much mind, to give himself tip, 
and his own soul, to the study of names, (and) confiding 74 in 
them and those that founded them, to make a bold assertion, 
as if he know something, and to give a verdict against himself 
and existing things, as if nothing of any thing wore sound 75 
but that all tilings did, like (unsound) 76 vessels of clay, let the 
water run through ; and really, like persons labouring under a 
catarrh, fancy that things are so disposed, and 77 things are 
seized with a flowing and catarrh. 77 [122.] Perhaps then, 
Cratylus, this is the case, ami perhaps not. Hence it is 
proper to reflect upon this well ami manfully, 78 and not 
to receive any thing easily : 7<J for as yet you are a young man, 
and possess the, vigour of ag«* ; M0 and if, after reflecting, yoti 
discover any thing, conunuioeate it to me. 

Crat . And so I will do. But rest assured, Socrates, that 
even now I am not without consideration; but to me on re- 
flection, and 81 having had trouble, it appears to be much more 
on that side 81 as Heraclitus asserts. 

V 

73 Such as Protagoras and Empedocles. Sen Thcrotct. { 25. II kind. 

ri By simply inserting rt alter 7 r«irurr«t/i:ortf, I have restored the 
■yntux, that previously laboured not a little. Taylor too has “ and con- 
fiding.' ’ 

M On ovH v vyilc ovtitvb^, Heirnlorf refers to Phirdon. p. 68, A, 

?i As not all clay-vessels, but only the unsound, lot the water run 
through, it is evident that Plato wrote wmrip Ktfuipia mttipd pet. Com- 
pare Gorg. p. 4113, E. { 106. where a person is said to fill with difficulty 
ciyyfm <T«0ptf. On the word itself see Toup. on Longin. § IN, Hcindorf 
on Theietet. p. 179, D., Stulbauiu on Philcb* p. 56, C., and xnyself on 
Prom. 966. 

17 — ,r Unless I am greatly mistaken, the words virb ptvpardc rt teat 
carappoe are the explanation of oi'rioc: while it is impossible to believe 
that irdvra xpifpara would ho thus rt pealed after rd irpdypara. Plato 
wrote, 1 suspect, ohaOtu k at ra n pity para ZiaKtttrOai, tcai iravraxov 
part tgnritai. i. e. “and are every where seized with a flowing." 

T * Itm\ a** elsewhere, MS. Gud. has alone preserved the true reading, 
tv tcai 

n After aaroftjfeefhii an accusative could scarcely be omitted. Hence 
Plato probably wrote aToSix (<r9ai yi n. For yi rt could easily drop oat 
before *n. 

* FirJnus hns " atquc tibi sufficit st&s.” For he perhaps found in his 
MS i/XtKiav i Kaptjr t x lt £- 

1,1 — “ Although irpdypara *x e,v is correct Greek, and so is iroXd |»5X- 
Xok. vet one would prefer it pay par a tyovn iroXAd, paXXom ti cal ivp6 
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See. Qo you then hereafter, my friend, when you return** 
hither, instruct me ; but now, as you have made preparations, 
proceed to the country ; and Ilermogenes, here, will attend you* 
Crat . This shall be, Socrates ; and do you also endeavour 
to think upon these matters, as is meet . 89 

# atrtrcu <x etv > liew of imiiwc, or retaining i icfivwc, faivtrat tv !%**». 
For t\'uv could not here stand by itself; und scarcely ttctivwc, where the 
usual word is oltrwt*, 

M Ffcinua, “quando redicriV which leads to iirntuv dvfapc* instead 
of ixfiMv fa pc* 

** In lieu of which never ends a sentence, one would expoet j 
as 1 have translated ; or else ravraftj. For <%/ thus closes a sentence in 
Mono, $ 24, Kai fl-Xowrof ci/ : where Buitmann quotes Uemosth. Midiau. 
$ 8, Kai rd\\n cr/. We me et indeed with Atirrofuv itfiac. \Urrofuv r)$yj 
in Philoet. 1459. Bui there I have restored — A mxo/loi' oi £»;, which 1 
should lmvc supported by Hunting Furip. Kl. 1310, Kaio 1 diroXtii/'w, aov 

kfl xrf/UVOf. 
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Or all the Dialogues of Plato tiic Parmenides is one of the moat 
remarkable. For not only docs it turn upon questions relating to 
the most abstruse abstractions of metaphysics, hut the manner too, 
m which the subject is handled, affords the best illustration of that 
“sapientiie insanientis" — cleverness without sound sense — in the 
meshes of which Horace says he was at one time caught ; and. to 
which he might have fairly applied his own graphic verse — 

u Diruit, U’difirnt, mu tat qunrlratu rotumlift/' 

Puli* down, builds up, and change* squares for rounds. 

By a chain of reasoning, where subtleties assume the garb of truths, 
conclusions are arrived at. *o a> to fully justify the fear, which So* 
crates is here feigned to fed, that l»v pursuing metaphysical inqui- 
ries, he would fall into the bottomless sea of trifling; from which, 
as from Hades, according to Virgil, only they, 

“ quo* ardenn evexit ad ivthorn virtus," 

Valour soul-burning to the skies hath lwrric, 

could hope to escape ; and, like Ulysses under the guidance of the 
goddess of wisdom, 

“ Salvos w? surras potuirae evadrre ad auras/* 

In safety could to upper air return. 

Such at least seenft to have been the fate of every Commentator, 
who has ventured to enter the maze of mind, which Plato has with 
such art built up. For neither Proclus and Damascius of the olden 
time, nor more recently Ficinus, nor, within the last hundred years, 
Taylor in England, Schlciermocher and others in Germany, nor 
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Qjasin in France, have been able to understand thoroughly them- 
wives* and to pxpl&in satisfactorily to others, what is likely to re* 
main for ever an intellectual puzzle. 

It is then a fortunate circumstance for such as may be still dis- 
posed to enter the labyrinth, that Stalbuum has furnished them 
with a due, by prefixing to his edition of the Parmenides, published 
at Leipzig in 1848, four books of elaborate Prolegomena, running 
to 343 octavo pages. For the reader will find there an ample and 
generally satisfactory discussion on various points connected with 
the doctrines promulgated in the dialogue. Of these perhaps the 
most startling is the theory of Surlier, who would have the world 
believe that the Parmenides was tint written by Plato, but by some 
anonymous philosopher, to whom i* to he attributed likewise the 
Sophist and Statesman. In defence of this novel notion, which, 
gays Stulhaum, Snchcr has been un .blc to support by a single argu- 
ment of the least weight, Stalbuum himself bn$ produced one, that 
Socher has omitted. For according to Stulhaum, Aristotle has never 
made a direct allusion to the Parmenides ; although there seem to 
lie two indirect in Physic, i. :J, and as many in Sophist. El. c. ix. 
But he might have added that, even if there were not a single one 
of any kind whatever, it is easy to understand why Aristotle would 
take no notice of Plato. For the Ktngiritc could not have failed to 
perceive, that Plato was not so much giving expression to hisovui 
opinions, as putting into prose what Parmenides appears to have 
written in verse; while, as regards the doctrines of Zeno, it was far 
better for Aristotle .to draw them from the discourses of that phi- 
losopher himself, than from the representations of a less faithful 
reporter. 

With far greater reason have Sehleiermacber and Ast imagined 
that the dialogue was left in an unfinished state. Perhaps it would 
be safer to assert that it low come down to us 1 shorn of its fair 
proportions.’ For it is hard to Indieve that Plato wanted either 
the power or inclination to put. the finishing hand to a production, 
which exhibits the marks of no common mind. 

Respecting the object of the Dialogue, Taylor, echoing, as usual, 
the sentiments of his favourite Prod us, fancies it was intended to 
exhibit a complete system of a philosophical theology ; and hence he 
has given it the title of w Parmenides, or on the Gods*” But here, 
as indeed through the whole of Plato, the two Neo-Platonists have 
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preferred to, float amidst the mists of mysticism, rather than breathg 
the generally clear empy reuni of Plato’s mind. More correctly does 
Diogenes Locrt., in ix. 18, entitle it UaputvtitjQ fj irtpi and, in 
iii. AO, class it with the Statesman, the Sophist, and Cratylus, as 
exhibiting proofs of the philosopher’s powers os a dialectician. 

Amongst the more recent translations of this Dialogue, is one in 
French by Schwa 1U*, Par. 1844, Pi, where, in a note at the end of 
the argument, a reference is made to his a Parmenide. truduit et 
oxplique.” But whether he bus lieen able to overcome any of the 
difficulties arising from the corruptions of the text, 1 am unable 
to state, as I have never seen the work ; and a similar remark is 
applicable to the various publications quoted by Stalbaum, who has 
seldom taken the least notice of bis countrymen’s verbal criticism ; 
for, like Popjw in the case of Thucydides, lie seems to think that 
the very words of the author have been miraculously preserved by 
a certain class of MSS.; and that if they are not found there, it w 
merely labour in vain to endeavour to seek for them elsewhere ; 
and even in the Latin version of Fictnus, which was evidently made 
from a MS. frequently superior to all that have lieen hitherto col- 
lated by Bckkcr and others. 1 suspect, however, that, like the ma- 
jority of modern scholars in France. Schwulhl does not feel himself 
sufficiently strong in Greek to grapple with verbal difficulties ; which 
after all must lie first sncce^fiillv mastered, before u person pre- 
sumes to tailk of that, with which most readers are satisfied, the 
conventional sense of a passage which is felt to lie difficult ; but 
which the genuine verbal critic knows to be difficult generally, 
only because it is corrupt. 

A* it is by no means easy, even with an attention constantly ex- 
erted, to follow the subtleties that jtervade the whole Dmlogue, it 
will be perhaps not without its use to give Stal ha uni's summary of 
the principal questions discussed, and of the conclusions to which 
they lead. 

A. If * 4 the one” be supposed to exist — 

In the first places if » necessary to consider it abstractedly by 
itself, and likewise iif a double point of view, cither as existing apart 
by itself, or united to u being;" from whence there arise tw'o con- 
flicting propositions ami conclusions — 

L If “tlie one” exists, it is nothing, p. 137, 0.— 1 142, B. 

3. If “ the one” exists, it is every thing, p. 142, B. — 157, B. 
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m Secondly, wc must consider “the others;'* by wbifh fa meant 
every thing except “the one’* (p. 159, B. J 63); and respecting 
these there arise two conflicting propositions and conclusions : for, 

1- If “the one” exists, “ the others” are all things, p. 157, B.— - 

159, B. 

9. If “the one” exists, “the others” arc nothing, p. 159, - 

160, B. 

B. If “ the not-one” he supposed to exist — 

In the first place, we must consider “ the not-one ” abstractedly 
by itself, and likewise in a double point of view ; from whence there 
4 arise two conflicting propositions and conclusions — 

1. If “the not-one” exists, ami is understood in a relative sense 

with respect to “the others," it is by itself every thing, 

p. 160, B. — 163. B. 

2. If “the not-one” exist-; abstractedly, it is by itself nothing, 

p. 163. B.— 164, B. 

So too we must consider “the others.” And hence there arise 
two conflicting propositions and conclusions — 

1. If “the not-one ’’ exists, “the others,” as being freed from 

one-ness, are every thing, p. 164, B. —165, K. 

2. If “ the not-one” exists, “the others” are nothing,. p. 16J, E.. 

Before, however, Parmenides, of whom Plato is the mouth-piece, 
entered upon these inquiries, there should have lieen given defini- 
tions of the terms employed, or at any rate care should have been 
taken by Plato to use the same terms in always the same sen.se. 
But so far is this from being the ca-e, that, a.s remarked by Wytten- 
bach, on Pha-don. p. 270, with whom Crouzer, on Plotinus Utpt 
KdkXonci ]>- 169 and 388, agrees, the same meaning is assigned to 
«£mw and iicrj ; although Stalhautn, on Parmeuid. p. 128, E., at- 
tempts to draw a nice distinction between them ; and so he does 
too in the case of a\\n and iVfpa, in Prolcgom. p. 114, although 
he fairly confesses that those two words are sometimes used indis- 
criminately. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

CEPUALUS, ADEIMANTPS, ANTIPHO./iLAUCO, PYTHO- 
PORUS, SOCRATES, ZEN (I, PARMENIDES. 


Ll.] When we arrived at At luma from homo, ffrom Clazo- 
mena*, 1 ] we happened to moctwiih Addfiiuiilus mid (ilauoon 2 
in the place of assembly. And Adeimantus, taking mo by the 
hand, said, Hail, Cephaiua and if you are lure in want of any 
thing over which wo have any power, mention it lo me. Nay, 
1 replied, I came for this very purpose, to beg of you a favour. 
Will you then, says ho. state your ropiest ? And J replied, 
What was the name of your brother by tins same mother? for 

1 Although oitrnfhr Ik K XaZofitriur would, no doubt, appear unobjection- 
able to those, who are sail* lied with tou "Anyone avrMhv in Thin yd. 
v. 83, auroo Mtyapo? in Plato Tlufrlei. p. 141, It., avrov — Iv rij E»«- 
(tufvp, Akibiad. 1. j». JOO, IL, in Sympos. p, 17‘2. iv 

TpTtysQ avroir, Xcnopii. K. A. \ u. 4. .'Mi, yet as Ik KXaZofitvwv in repented 
immediately afterwards, it is <?v id« nt ihm in this place those words are an 
interpolation. We meet indeed with oikovvi — Ei’c 'UiaKrjv in Od. A. 17. 
Bui the words are properly separated tin n*. not, as liens united. 

9 Of the Adeim&nttui and (ilaucon mentioned li««n», urul introduced ns 
speakers in the Republic, nothing is known. except that they were not the 
brothers of Plato; although, according to I’. l\ Hermann, quoted by 
Stalbaum in Prolegom. p. 3U‘2, they were older members of the same 
family stock; from whom the younger and collateral tiranrhca derived 
their names. 

1 That the Ccphalus here alluded to w as not the father of Lysias the 
orator seems to be dearly made out. But beyond that fact, nothing is 
known satisfactorily. 

vote til. 2 D 
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do not remember it: for he was a child when { first 4 came 
here frohi CJasonnpwe ; and it is now a long time since then. 
His fathr 's namc'was, I think, Pyrilampcs. 5 Just so, says 
he, T^his brother’s) was Antipho. But why do you 
ask ? These, ray fellow-citizens, said I, are much 
given to philosophy, and have heard that this Antipho had 
frequently met with one Pythodorus, 6 a friend of Zeno ; and 
that having frequently 7 heard from Pythodorus the con versa* 
tions which Socrates, 8 * Zeno, and Parmenides held with each 
other, he hi* remembered them. You speak the truth, says 
he. These then, said 1, we beg to hear. This, says lie, is no 
difficult matter. For, although younsr, he has exercised himself 
greatly in them ; since 4 * he now, alter the example of his grand- 
father, who is his namesake, applies himself much to equestrian 
affairs. . [2.] Blit, if it seem" good, 10 we will go tohiuu for he is 
just gone home 11 from hen'*** ; and dwells hard hv. in Mehta. 12 
So saying, we went, and caught him at home, giving orders 
to a coppersmith to make him a bit. But ns soon as he was 
at liberty, and his brothers told him the cause of our coming, 

4 The MSS. vary as usual between irpdrqiot' and irptirov ■ which is 
the correct reading Stnlbanm says he is unable to deride. 

4 Although riatn in Charmid. § 12. speaks of a Pyrtlampes, as the uncle 
ofChanuides, and in (Jurg. } *2, as the father of Dent us, yet C. F. Iler- 
niann conceives that the one here mentioned was of a different family, and 
related to Pluto by his mother’s side. 

* Pythodorus is mentnined as the friend of Zeno in Alcibiud. i. p« 1 19, A. 

7 Here iroXXd is put lor wo\\(cnc> Sialbaum aptly quotes Pine don. 

p. 61, 0., iroXXd- ivrtrv\i}Ka. 

• Athenmis m \i. p. f»0. r i, F.. and Maeroh. in Suturoal. i. p accuse Plato of 
an anachronism in ru »kim* Socrates convert w ith Parmenides. But they 
forgot, os remarked by Uemdorf, that Socrates here and m the Theaetetus, 
$ 101, and Sophist, } d, speaks of himself as being. -cry young, when Par* 
includes was an old man. 

0 Instead of hni t which is here absurd, and omitted by Ficinus, one 
would expect n Kiti, “although—” 

10 In lieu of a V Y ti <%7, Hoind suggested «XY, f» ^oirri, which i* the 
phrase constant Iv in use. as I have shown on Philoct. PW, and to the pas- 
sages quitted there l could now add a dozen more. Stalbaum defends if 
£<Z, acknowledged b\ Proelus, and translates- “ if I miwt as if Adei- 
mantas, who had ptufessed his readiness to do Cephalus a service* wftnld 
consider it an art of compulsion to go with his friend to Antipho, whose 
house was dose at baud. 

11 Stalbaum justly finds fault with Bekkcr for omitting ohrofe, which is 
required bv the tenor of the story. 

41 This Slelite was a dermis of the tribe of Cecrops. - * 
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he recognised me through my previous sojourn at this plao^ 
and lie embraced me ; and on our hogging him to go through 
the conversations, he at first shrunk back, for he said it would 
be a troublesome task ; but afterwards, however, he detailed 
them. 

Antipho then said that Pythodorus had told him that Zeno 
and Parmenides once cainc to the great P&natheuaui ; 13 that 
Parmenides was then a rather old man. with very hoary locks, 
but of a handsome and noble aspect, and full sixty-five years 
of age; but that Zeno was nearly forty years old, very 
tall ami graceful to behold, and was reported to have been 
the bosom friend of Parmenides ; lie said, too, that they lodged 
with Pythodorus, in the Oriimeieus, 14 beyond the walls ; wlii- 
ther also Socrates came, and many others with him, who were 
eager to hear the writings of Zeno; for then for the first time 
they had been brought by the (strangers); but that Somites 
was at that time very young, f That Zeno therefore 
himself read the writings to them ; and l'vthodorus further 
related that Parmenides happened to he gone out; and that of 
the discourses so read there remained only a very small portion, 
when he himself entered, and Parmenides with him and Aris- 
totle, ,s who was one of the Thirty I Tyrants); and that he heard 
but a little at that time ; 1,1 but that nevertheless lie had (often) 
heard the (whole) 1 '* discourse previously from Zeno. 

(He added) tlmt Socrates, on hearing (the discourses), 
entreated him to read again the first hypothesis of his fir&t 
discourse; ami that, when it was read, Socrates said — How do 
you, Zeno, assert this, that if the things existing are many, the 


M On the Ponuthewca, sen Potter's or Smith's Grecian Antiquities. 

M On the two Ccramcici, see Srhol. in Aristoph. *lirir. 7011. They 
were in fact burial-grouiidx, ami strewed over wiih fragments of the; cine- 
rary urns there deposited in honour of the dead. Of the same kind whs 
doubtless the Potter’s Field, near Jerusalem, wher^ tlu; body of Judas 
Iscariot was thrown. 

14 Thts Aristotle is numbered by Xenophon, in II. G. it. 2, amon gut the 
Thirty Tyrants, as they were called, whom Lvsaruh r appointed to be the 
governors of Athens, after it tell into hi* hands. Stalbaum thinks he w,is 
the author of some Forensic speeches, mentioned by Diogenes Laert. v. '11. 

H cinder f say* that in the words ov /i»)v uvtoq yt «.AAd k at, then 1 
it on unusual transpowtiou of dAXd, which should fcliojr oi< pi)v. Hot 
4XXd tai, I suspect, js a corruption of TroXX/mf. Taylor, too, li^s inserted 
“ often M from his own bead ; and “ whole ” from •* omnia ** in Firinus ; 
it be mid that Philo wrote yt rd <iX«, which come nearer to yi dAXA 
2 D 2 
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s same things must be both similar and disrimihu;? But that 
this is impossible. For neither can things dissimilar be 
similar, nor things similar be dissimilar, la not this what 
you assert? Zeno answered. It is. [4.] If then it is im- 
possible for dissimilar* to be similar, and similars dissimilar, 
it is impossible, likewise lor many things to exist ? For if 
there were many, they would undergo impossibilities. Is this 
what your discourses mean ? Is it any thing else than to 
contest, contrary 17 to all that is (usually) asserted, that “ the 
many'' does not exist? And do you fancy that each of your 
discourses is u proof of thievery doctrine ? so that you conceive 
you have produced as many proofs as you have written dis- 
courses, (to show) that “tin* many” docs not exist? say you 
thus, or do I not rightly understand you ? No, said Zeno; but 
you understand quite well the meaning of the whole wollt. 
Then said Socrates, I pen . ice, Parmenides, that Zen$ here 
wishes not only to be familiar with you in other bonds of 
friendship, hut in your writings likewise. For Zeno has, in 
a certain manner, written the suum a** yourself ; hut by some 
change he* endeavours to deeeive ijs, as if asserting something 
dill'eront. For you in your poems assert that the universe is 
“one;” and you produce beautiful and excellent arguments in 
support of this opinion. [5.J Hut Zenosaysthat “the many” 
d(»is not exist, and he too produces very many and mighty 
proofs. With regard then to the fact, that you assert that “ the 
one” exists, and he, that “the many*’ diH*s not exist; and that 
each of you speak so as to appear to have said not an atom 
of the same things, although von both assert nearly the same, 
it seems to me that, what has boon said by you is above us the 
rest. 1 * It is so, Socrates*, said Zeno. But you do not per- 
fectly comprehend the truth of my writings; although, like 
the dogs of Laconia, 1 * you excellently pursue and track out 

u Hcmdorf properly Initiates irrrfur. " contrary to;" Fit-inns, by 
“per,’* “ thrutiidt/’ winch M.iibutiin adopts in deliance of the language ; 
for jrupd never luis that inniijinq. To show more clearly what Plato in- 
tended, 1 luxe inserted " usually," unless it l>c said that be wrote Jfapa 
r« ira» a r< r»fi \tyofitva t not irapa rrorro rd \iydjuva. 

i9 lit lieu of roix a Won c one would prefer rovgdvov c. “ the simpletons." 
On the change of awee and uWovg, see my Puppo's Prolegom. p. 106-. 

1 • On the superiority of this breed of doqs, sec the CommenUUOW on 
Soph. Aj- *, and Virgil. Georg:, lii. 345. Hence, says Prod us, thats&iptal 
was called a philosopher; just as Pope describes (he elephant at “half* 
reasoning." 
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what is th#re assorted. But this in the first placjp lies hic> 
from you, that this discourse is not in every respect of so 
solemn a cast, that it was written, ns you say, with the 
purpose 1 ® of being concealed from mankind , 31 as if efiecting 
something great ; yet you have sjKiken something of what has 
happened ; and in truth, these writings arc a kind of sup- 
port to the doctrine of Parmenides against those who en- 
deavour to ridicule it, (by saving) that if “ one” exists, it 
would follow that such an assertion would suffer many tilings 
of a laughable kind, and contrary to itself. This writing there- 
fore contradicts those, who assert that “ the many ” exists ; 
and it gives in return these 23 and many <itlu*r reasons ; as it 
intends to show that the hypothesis, which (asserts) the ex- 
istence of “the many/* would sutler things still more laugh- 
able than that, which says of 33 if “ many*- exist, or of “one” 
existence .*" 1 should a person go through the question hiiIB- 
cieutly. [o. J Through gome such love of contention was this 
discourse composed by me. when a y outh ; but some one stole it 
after it was written, so that it was out of my power to de- 
liberate whet her it .should he brought out into the light or not. 
34 Hence it lies hid from you, Socrates, thut it was written by a 

Perhaps tiavotjOiv might he trannhiled. “ with t» mental reservation.” 
PtilcM il he sanl that Pluto wruie iV ^ voijOth’, “to he undeistood pr»- 
vntelv. ,r 

*' Here again one would prefer ri*i‘c dvnvQ. " the silly,’' to roe c TtVov i', 
“ mankind.” 

® In lien of ravra , IJcuiriorf with Schb-irrmaclier would rrnd ravr d, 
i. e. rd y&mn. Sialhaum defends ravra h 5 saving that it refers to tlu* 
araimcnt*. brought forward hv the opponent*, oi Parmenides. 'Hie word 
it, omitted by many MSS., und I-Vimis. The sense seerns lo require d\\tt 
tcai kciXMuj in, “ ether things and belter still for the question would bo 
decided by the o\cc\nee, imt the number merely, ol the arguments. 

**--** I cannot make out the syntax in. nor see I he sense ol, if <i irnWu 
itrriVf 4 i? fait iv tlvai. I could Imre done both had the words been, »/ \iyn 
Jin xoXXdlirny, f) tovtov, fin 'iv : and so perhaps Fit nuts found in his MS,, 
fur his version is,” ex opimone jilnrum, quod seiheet inulta hint, quant 
ex opinion* l\ir menu! is, tpiod sit unum m Kngliah, “ their hypothesis, 
which says that ‘ many things exist,* than the hypothesis of this person, 
*lmt * one exists/ ” • 

44 — M This is evidently the sense of the passage. But to get at it, we 
must suppose Plato to have written, ravry avv tn XavOdvn, to Xtorpa nc. 
rb vvb mov QiXot'ftKiac tvtiea ahrb yfyfm*f>Oai, dXX' o/% tog ofn, virb 
irpta/Svtkpov piAor»/nac. Ficinut found something different in his M*s., 
for his version is, 44 Id ergo to fugit, O Socrates, quod exislimas, non a 
jttyefttii cciiamine sed a senili ainbitione scriptum iuissc.” 
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^oung person through the love of contention, and sot, as you 
fancy, by an older one, through the love of renown,* 4 since,* 5 
a%I have said, you have not made a bad guess. I receive (the 
account), says Socrates ; and T think the case is as you have 
stated. But tell me this too. Do you not think there is a cer- 
tain form of similitude, existing itself by itself? and that another 
is contrary to this, which is dissimilar? and that you and me, 
and other thing?, which we call ninny, participate in these two? 
and that some things, participating in similitude, become similar 
in that respect and so far as they participate? but that others, 
(winch participate) in dissimilitude, (become) dissimilar? and 
that those ( which participate in ) hi ,th ( become) both ? But if all 
tilings participate in both, which arc contrary to each other, and 
that similar and dissimilar to each other exist through partici- 
pating of both, what i> the w < t der ? [7.] For, if any one should 
allow that similars themselves become dissimilar, or dissimilars 
similar, I should think it would h»* a prodigy. But if he 
shows that such thinir^, a* participate in both of these, suffer 
likewise both these, it doc* not appear to me, Zeno, that there 
would be any thing absurd in the ease; nor again, if anyone 
should show that nil things are one, through their participat- 
ing in “the one,” and that very same things are many, through 
their participating in multitude.. But I should very much 
wonder if any one should show that what is one, is itself 
many, and on the other hand, that what are many is one; and 
in a similar manner concerning all the rest. It would indeed 
bo worthy of wonder, if he .should show that both the genera 
themselves ami the species in them suffered these contrary 
affections. But what is there wonderful, if any one should 
show that T am both one thing and many, by saying, that 
when ho wishes to prove l am many, dint the parts on 
the right hand of me are different from those on the left, the 
anterior from the posterior, and in like manner the upward 
from the downward parts — for 1 think that I participate in 
multitude — but when (lie desires to show' that) I am one, he 
will say, that, we being seven in number, I am one man, 
and participate in ‘‘the one”? so that he would by this 
means prove both to be true. If then any one should Gu- 

** Here again iirti, “since” w quite unintelligible. Fieimr hail 
“ Veruntamen,'* from which 1 can elicit nothing except airrov Si wip^ 
ihrov. 
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deavour t% show that stones, wood, and all such things, ar^ 
both many and one, we would say that he shows stfch things 
as arc many and one, but not that “ tlie one** is many, nor 
* the many ” one ; and that he dot's not sny any thing wonder- 
ful but what wc should till confess. [8.] But if any one 
should, in the first place, distribute the species of things, con- 
cerning which I have jint been speaking, separating them 
according to their very selves, such as similitude, and dissimili- 
tude, and multitude mid the one, and standing and motion, 
and the rest of this kind, and should afterwards show that 
these things can in themselves be mixed and separated, I 
should, Zeno, says he, be marvellously astonished. But it 
appears to me that you have very manfully made this your 
business; yet 1 .should he much more astonished if any one 
could solve this very Mime difficulty, which is involved on all 
sides in species themselves; and, as you have gone through 
in the case of tilings sensible to the sight, so (should he go 
through) in the ease of things comprehended by reason. 

On Socrates saying this, PylhodoruH observed that ho 
thought that Parmenides ami Zeno wdre at each remurk an- 
noyed; 2 ® but they gave the greatest attention to him, (Socrates,) 
and frequently looking at each other smiled, as wondering at 
Socrates. Hence on his ceasing to speak, Parmenides said — 
How worthy, Socrates, are you of admiration 27 for your 
ardour in what relates to reasoning ! Tell me then, have you 
thus separated, as you say, certain species apart by themselves, 
and likewise those, that participate in them, apart? And does 
similitude itself appear to you to he separate from that simili- 
tude which we possess, 2 * and “one” and “many,” and all such 
other things as you have just now heard of from Zeno ? To me, 
said Socrates, iNloes. [9.] And does it appear to you, (said 
Parmenides,) that these tilings too exist, such os a species of 
justice, itself by itself, and of the beautiful and the good, and all 
things of such a kind ? Yes, says he. What, is there a species 

* Instead of axtitirfim Hrindorf suggested, what Stalbaum is disposed 
to approve, AxOtafff0m, '• would be annoyed/* 

* r As the verb SyatrQtu is never, I believe, used in a passive sense, one 
would prefer aya<wrjvm, found in Here. F, 817, of which 9attpaZttr&ai t in 
two MSS., Is the interpretation, as in Hesych., 'Ayaetfuc* 0<z»/ia<r0oc> 

9 Ficinus has “ cujus nos participes siimus.” So too one MS. from a 
recent hand, furixopiv. But Proelus, ego/uv, with which Thomson and 
Hexndorf are satisfied. 
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i of man separate from us and all the things, such as we are, 
49 some sjfiecics itself of man, 5 *® or of fire, or water ? I have often, 
said (Socrates), been in doubt, Parmenides, on this point ; whe- 
ther it is necessary to s[>eak of these in the same manner as of 
those, or in u different maimer. And do you doubt, Socrates, 
whether it is necessary to say that of each individual thing, as 
may appear to he ridiculous, such as hair, clay, and filth, or 
any tiling else the most worthless and vile, there is a species 
apart, as being different from those which wo take into our 
hands? By no moans, said Socrates; but (I think) 30 that 
things are as we hoc them : but (consider) lest it be not very 
absurd to think that there is a certain form of these? Al- 
ready it h«« at some lirue disturbed me, lest there be some- 
thing of the same, kind in the case of every thing. But 
afterwards, when I have been standing 31 in this way, i rapidly 
take myself off, fearing lest, tailing into an abyss of trifling, 84 
I should utterly perish and he lost. Hut, returning from 
thence 33 to what we have ju*t now asserted as possessing 
Species, 1 have passed my time in buying myself about 
them. [IO.J For. said Parmenides, joii arc as yet but a 
young man, Socrates, and Philosophy has not yet laid hold 
of you, as she. will yet lay hold of you, according to my 
thinking, when you shall not despise any of these things: but 
now, through your juvenile age, you still look to the opinions 
of men. Tell me then this. Does it appear to you, as yon 

w — a# The words within the numerals I cannot understand ; nor could 
Ficinus, who 1ms omitted them. 

10 Homdurf says thut then: ix an ellipse of vlpat. He ought to have 
elicited oipai tr»»m neat. 

31 Fiemus has “ puuli«pir nistili.*' Hence one Mould read tdwc orfi, 
•when* still lies hid in found before nriu iij/.wn MSS., and be- 
fore ifrTui in one. On re uhj see ltuhuken on Timreus, p. *256. 

K In lieu of djdirfW f\vat nav, Wyttcnbaeh, Mi Plutarch do 8. N. V. 
p. 72, suggested afivtrmw impure, as quoted by Synosius in Dion. p. 
52, A., and ihhmrwr is now found in many MSS., and Qkvapiac in one. 
Stalbaum still slicks to advOov $\v tipiav, with Schafer on Plutarch, 
t. v. p. li>l. 

* Stalbaum seems to think that lienm dQncopSvo c f (q £ IX iyofuv is 
such Greek as Plato would not June disdained to write. Some scholar 
with better taste would expunge tie He should have suggested rather 
Iffcltfei', similar to “unde rou'rsus ” in Fieutus; or still better, IxtWtv 

aQiKoptvoe <r*»e, fi— For oiSc has been constantly lost, as 1 have shown 
in Poppo’s Prologom. p. HiM ; and to the passages quoted there, and <xst~ 
reeled, I could now add not a few more. 
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■ay, that Jjiere ascertain species, of which these the rest *4 
participating retain their appellations ; as, for instance, that 
such things as participate in similitude are similars ; in great- 
ness, are 'great; and in beauty and justice, are beautiful and 
just ? Entirely so, said Socrates. Does not every tiling 
which participates, either participate in the whole species, or 
only in a part of it ? Or can there be any other mode of 
participation besides these ? How can there bo ? said (So- 
crates). Does it then appear to you tlmt the whole species in 
each individual of many things is one? Or how? Wlmt, 
said Socrates, prevents it, Parmenides, from being so? 36 
Being, therefore, one and the same in things many and se- 
parate from each other, it, will be 3 * at the same time whole, 
and thus it will be separate itself from itself. It would not 
be so, said (Socrates), if, just as the day? being one and the 
same, is present in many places at the same time, and yet is 
uot the more separate from itself; in the same, manner, 37 if 
every sj»ceies may Ik* at once one and the same in all. [IP] 
Pleasantly indeed, said Parmenides, do you, Socrates, make 
one and the same thing to Is* in many places; just as if, 
covering many men with a sail-cloth, you should say that 
there is one whole over many ; or do you think that you would 
not assert something of this kind? Perhaps so, said So- 
crates. Will then the whole sail-cloth he over each person, 
or one part of it o\ or one jhtsofi, and another over another ? 
A part. Then, said Parmenides, these species, Socrates, art*, 
divisible; and that which participates in them, would par- 
ticipate only in a part of them ; and there would no longer 
be in each a whole, but only a part of each.* 4 So it seems. 
Are you then willing to assert tlmt one species is in truth 

M I scarcely uudcnJtand raft rd a XXa. Firinu* lias “ RprriPN quirdam 
exist er<\ el en, qua; illis participant/' as if he had found in his MS. 
rd jnTa\ftp{lavoi’Ta — • 

* Instead of ?v tlvm, Sr alba urn has adopted Ivrfpat, the correction of 
Schlt'iermachcr. 

M Heindorf reads Ivtarai for tv tnrm. 

v Ficimw suppUr**, x^hat makes the sense clearer, 11 ita nihil prohibit/' 
unless we omit tf, with Stephens, and read tilwv dv iv — to which ?v, 
omitted by Bckker, from many MSS., before iv, seems to lend. 

■ Sclilfierrnaeher once wished to read ixdtm^ for (ifdaruv, which 
Heindorf adopted. He was subsequently content with the old reading. 
SUIbaum has suggested irntnor av. But Udvrort in seldom found in 
Plato etcept united to verbs of speaking. 
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divided, and that it is still one? By no jneans^said (So* 
crates). lfor see, said (Parmenides), whether, if you should 
divide magnitude itself, and if each of the many things 
which are great, should be great by a part of magnitude, less 
than magnitude itself, it would not appear absurd Entirely 
so, said ( Socrates). 

What then ? 39 Will each little thing, by taking a part of 
the equal, have that, which, to a thing less than the equal 
itself, will be the thing having equal to some thing? 89 It ia 
impossible. 40 But souk* one of us will possess a part of the 
small ; and the small itself will he greater than this, inasmuch 
as it is a part of itself; and thus the small itself will be 
greater: but that to which the part taken away shall be added, 
will become smaller, but not greater than before. [12.] This, 
said Socrates, cannot be. 40 After what manner then, Socrates, 

*» — Such if* the literal and nonsensical \er-ion of the unintelligible 
Greek. Vicimis 1ms, “ IpMiis irqu.ilis parte ununiquidque parvum parti- 
cipant! hahi-hit. quo nunorc r,\isit mo qii.nn ip-wn .equate, i<! } quod habet, 
roqunlu n!i«’iii *»it who h I c.mnoi und< r-i.tud . .uni 1 urn equally in the 
dark as. reg,ud-» Ueiinl.iif’s translation — “ (Juiuifiu qmdque parvum ali- 
quuni too itron purtuulam orcrpcrif. coiilim-hirnc nor. in sf illiquid ; 
quo, quanquain id minus sit quam qwimi to t<rot\ tamen nuquum rci 
uquale edict po-ont?” Hut to c»‘t cwn nt this sense, Hcindorf is com- 
pelled to nrhnou ledge that the word? to t\ov, m which the principal 
diiliculiy li»*s, mielit be mmtieri without any detriment to the sense; as 
it' either Plato or any other correct writer would thus insert words per- 
fectly useless. Stalbaum, who hardly eier pens a note at once original, 
acute, and satisfactory, is content to reprint llcmdorf's, ns if it hud left 
nothing to desire, t could, perhaps, luiio understood the Greek, had it 
been to this effect — Ti fc»i ; Tor in ov firtnu; i ‘icanrov <r fnKpov airoXafiov, 
n k 5«t ; Tqi *\<irroei ocn tie roe me Imu' f\ni' uw itrov n 6.f>vv(trov t 
i. e. u What then ? If each small thing ohtam« a part of the equal, what 
will it have? It Mill tic impossible fur that, which is less than the equal 
itself, to have any partfof the equal/* With regard^ o the general sense. 
Prod us says, as translated by '1‘aylor, 41 If any tniiig has a share in a 
part of equality, it 1ms a share in something less than the whole: but 
that which participates m the lesser, is no longer lesser, hnt equal* This, 
however, ought not to be ; since it has been agreed that forms (flftf) 
give the appellation of theinselws to sciisibles. llmce that which par- 
ticipates in the lesser, must not be called equal, but lesser; nor must that, 
which participates in the equal, be culled lessor, but equal ; nor that, 
which participates in the greater, be culled equal or leaver, but greater/* 

* According to Prod us, all within the numerals Mas thought by some 
persons to be spurious in consequence of (lie difficulty of perceiving what 
Plato was aiming at. Tried by this test, nearly (he whole of what Proclua 
has written hi in self might . fee rejected as apocryphal. Absurd as the 
tlveory is, it has been adopted by some of the modem scholars of Germany, 
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can the otfter things participate in species, if they |tre ta 
participate neither according to parts, nor according to wholes ? 
It does not, said (Socrates), appear to me, by Zeus, to he at all 
an easy matter to define in a question of this kind. What 
then? How stands the ease with you in regard to this? To 
what ? 1 think that you consider every species as one, on some 
such account as this. When some* tilings many in number seem 
to you to be great, there seems perhaps to be one. and the same 
idea to you, who survey them all ; from whence you con* 
aider the great to bo one. You speak the truth, said So- 
crates: but what, as regards the great itself, and the other 
things which are great, if you look upon them all ill like 
manner through the soul, will not, on the other hand, a cer- 
tain one thing appear to you great, through which all these 
necessarily seem to he great? It seems So. Another species 
of magnitude will then become apparent, Insides magnitude 
itself and its participants: and in addition to all these, another 
(species), through which all these 1/eeome great ; each of your 
species will no longer he one, but infinite in number. But, 

in the ease of Thucydides especially ; for they thus found it much easier 
to cut out corruptions than to cure tlu-m. In the pri sent case, however* 
Slulbnum refuses to admit tin notion «»i* an mtcipolution, and leu at of all 
in a passage which, he says, is so char, lh.it a person must be blind in- 
deed not to understand it. Act ordiiiplv In* thus tumidities the first mi* 
tenet?; * 4 bet us suppose that any one of us contain* in htiiiMlf a part 
of smallness itself ” lint although he asserts that the use ol* the future 
m a hypothetical sense h.u nothing tmeommou iti it, he will hud »t difficult 
to pioduce a. single similar instance in the whole ot Philo. And even if 
he could find one in every page* vet he ought to have shown likewise 
how, in a purely abstract quest mn, there could be any allusion to human 
being** taken individually ; for the expressions h iijuv and w«p* ?/p7v, in 
j 15, Are not in pS|>t. By observing, however, the balance of the sen- 
tences, it is easy to see Unit as roe nfiiKoov ppog is opposed to the pre- 
ceding roi) tvov so ought the hitter part of one clause to balance 

the latter part ot the other. Hence ] suspect that Vlnto wrote — ‘ AXXd 
roe trpuepoe ppm; fKarrrov fiiyrt arroKujiov ti t£u; ’Uf oipai, rovrov 
cqaoro ro ff/jurpov pulov trrrai, an /itpovc avrtw wro£ : i. e. “ But if 
each great tiling obtains u part of the small, what will it have? As 1 
think, the small itsolfwill be greater than this (great thing), ns being (the 
'great) in a part of it (the small).’* And if this be a real restoration of 
what Plato wrote, we must read— Kni ii ovrv abrb to tf/mrpev fttltot** 
farm pyakoe, «p y ap vpotrrtQj to aQatpttttv, to vr fn trfuKpdnrtov 
foroA, dXX r ov fiitiov y to irpir. i. e. u And if the small itself is thus 
greater than the great thing, that, to which what has been taken away shall 
be added, will be still smaller, and not greater than before.” 
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abid Socrates, (Have a care,) Parmenides, lest each of these 
species be nothing more than a mental conception, and that it 
is not meet for it to exist any where but in souls, for thus 
each would be one, nor would the consequences, just now 
mentioned, occur. [13.] What then, said (Parmenides), is 
each of these mental conceptions one, and is there a mental 
conception of nothing ? This, (said Socrates,) is impossible. It 
is then of something ? Yes. Of a being or of a nou-lxung? 
Of a being. Is it not of some one tiling. 41 which that mental 
conception understands as being a one certain idea over all 
things? 41 Yes. Will not then that species, which is under- 
stood to be one. be always the same on er all things? This, on 
the other hand, seems to be necessary. But what, said Par- 
menides, Is it not necessary, since. >ou say that the other 
things participate in species, either that each should seem to 
you to he from mental coneep r ion>, and that all of them under- 
stand, or that being mental conceptions, they understand 
nothing ? But this, said Socrates, hua no reason for it. But 
this appears, Parmenides, to me to be for the most part 
the ease. That these species stand, as it were, patterns 
in nature; but that the other things are similar to them, 
and are their resemblance*: and that this participation of 
species by the other things is nothing more than an assi- 
milation to them. If then any thing, said (Parmenides), 
becomes similar to the specie*, can it be possible for that 
species not to be similar to the :i*v-ini dated, so far as it is ren- 
dered similar? Or is* them anv method by which the similar 
would not he similar to the similar? There is not. Is there 
not, therefore, a great necessity tor the similar to participate 
in one and the same form as the similar? There i* a neces- 
sity. But will not that, through the par libation of which 
the similars become similars, he species itself? Entirely so. 
[14.] It is not, therefore, possible for a thing to be similar to 
the species, nor the species to another. For otherwise an- 

«» — 4i Instead of» irAi* rott, Thomson proposed to read hnvok\ t and so one 
MS, But teri would hate no meaning her*-. The trtree oldest MSS. offer 
dirowottv. Finnus found in his MS. troptrqv. For his version is 
,c ufttioiwm — soquentem.*' There is some deep-souted error here. From 
the subsequent or to avra i;ri irattiv, it i$ r vnhnt that ^latodid not write 
iiro v. Ho might have w ruten, b «ir« xamvov ro vojjfin ro£t f drily 
r %v ftiav rtu ovvav itiav, i. e. “ which that conception understands as 
being over si), sad of winch one may speak as being a certain one ides/* 
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other speqies will always appear by the aide of the species# 
and should this again become similar to another, another 
(would appear) ; and a new species would never cease to be 
continually produced, if the species should be produced similar 
to its participant. You speak most truly. Hence, then, the 
other things do not participate in species through similitude; 
but it is necessary to seek after something else, through 
which they do participate. So it scums. 

See you then, Socrates, said (Parmenides), how great is the 
difficulty, should any one define species as existing themselves 
by themselves r Very much so. Know then well, said (Parme- 
nides), that you do not apprehend at all, so to speak, how great 
is the difficulty, if, separating each of the things existing, you 
should lay down one species. How so, said (Socrates)? There 
are many and other (doubts), said (Parmenides); but this is 
the greatest. Should anv one assert that it is not proper for 
the. species to be know n, if they are such as we have said they 
ought to be, a person would not have it in his power to de- 
monstrate to the party asserting this, that lie is deceived; un- 
less he who doubts i* skilled in many thugs, and is of u good 
disposition, and willing to follow the demonstrator, while 
busied in many (proof-), ami these fur-letched ; while lie who 
bolds, te> a matter of neeossity, that they arc not to be. known, 
will be tinjKTstiadcd. j l . > . *] In what way, Parmenides? 
said Somites. Because, Socrates, 1 think that both you and 
(any) 42 other person, who lays down that the essence of each 
species exists itself by itsrlf, would allow, in the. first place, 
that not one of them exists in us. For, said Socrates, how 
could it still exist itself by itself? You speak well, (F'ur- 
menides) said. But do not sm*h ideas as arc,, with relation to 
each oilier, such they are, possess also their essence with 
respect to themselves, and not with reference to things exist- 
ing among us, whether they are resemblances^ or in whatever 
manner a person may set them down ; by the names of each 

w This "any” is supported by “queimw'* in Finuus ; who found, 1 sus- 
pect, in his MS. A\\ov^nvu i oan^ avrtfv wit)' uvrqv iicdarov ovamv nva 
rtfkrai tlvai : for his version is, ” quicunque cssenfiam qunudam enjus- 
quC ipsam secundum sc exiatonh-ni pun it and thus we ahull get rnl**f* 
nva, improperly interposed between avr^v xaO' ahrrjv, and of avrou 
(omitted likewise in the oldest MS.) before Fedorov, and untie nva 
ckteely/as it should he, to o ittriav, To these niceties, strange to say, not 
even Heindorf has paid the least attention. 
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ot which, while we participate in them, we are jmlted? but 
the things existing among us, and which are synonymous to 
those, exist, on the other hand, with reference to themselves, 
and not with relation to the species ; and belong to themselves, 
but not to those which receive from them a common appel- 
lation. How say you ? replied Socrates. As if, aftid Parme- 
nides, some one of us should be the master or slave of any one ; 
43 for a slave is surely not the slave of a master, who is ab- 
stractedly speaking a master, nor is a master the master of a 
slave, who is abstractedly speaking a slave; 43 44 but being 
a man, both these are of a man ; i4 4> but master itself is that, 
which it is from its relation to slavery itself ; and slavery itself 
is iir u similar manner slavery with reference to mastery it- 
self. 43 Hut what arc in us do not possess anv power, as regards 
those, nor those, anv, as regards us: but they exist, as I say, from 
themselves, and with relation to themselves; and those by us 
in a similar manner with relation to themselves. Or do you 
not understand wlmt 1 am saying? J understand, said Socrates, 
perfectly. [16. ; 40 Would not science itself, said ( Parmenides), 
which is a thing science, he a science of that itself which is a 
thing truth. 4 * Certainly. Hut w ould each of the sciences which 

« — o This I presume is the mc.imnc; of the Creek words, n»»tc avrov 
htnrorov o Ion (WTrorrji;. iicuvon torn” ovci avrov ftneXmi, o 

ion AovXog, <Wir«*rr/f o ho irdrtj^ where, l eoiilev., 1 cannot. understand 
ixfiww: nor could Fieimis, who Ims imutted it. 1 have therefore trans- 
lated as if tho Greek were, fotWof d fcfXoc, to balance he rdrijc 6 
honor tj£. 

44 — 41 Hen? again the sense is obscure, because the words are corrupt. 
Fieiuus renders ” aed hive utraqiic cst tampiam homo.” For he found in 
his MS. d\X' avOfMirv c wc «* nrerii ion: where dvQfHintov was 
omitted, as it is in the MSS. What I’latq evert meant to say, I will leave 
for others to discover. j 

46 — 4> s lu .| v nearly Taylor's translation of thc<£reek words, aAnji h 

fooirurutM ai>rijc hw\tut{; ionv, i> ion. xai hv\na a tnavrwc fl/vi) both 
Xiia uvrrjv Stnnoranc : where the baluno* of the sentence plainly proves 
that tiovXaiit is an interpolation , although it i» acknowledged by tb* ver- 
sion of Ficinus, ” ipsa ten* douiiiuitto somtutin ipxus id, quod est; 
el ipsa iterum semtus extern modu ipsius dominatio est sorvitua.” 
Heindorf indeed asserts, that fov\na here answers to 6 tori in the pre- 
ceding clause ; hut to those words is io be referred M<ravrut£> From the 
„ "„'terum” in Ficiuns, it is evident he found in his MS. «*i — ai abr^* 

4B — ‘ 14 Here aguin is a mass of Greek words, out of which I caa moke 
not an atom of sense. I have given therefore an unintelligible literal 
translation. Fictmis has, “ Nonnc et amentia ipsa, quod" soientia eat, 
iliius ipsius, quod est veritas, scieulia ?" He therefore found in Jbubi MS*. 
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exist! TeaUy, be the science of each of the things which exl^ 
really, or not ? Yes, it would. But would not Hie science 
which is among us he the science 47 of the truth which is? 
And again, would not each science that is among us, turn out 
to be the science of things existing among us? It is neces- 
sary. But, as you have admitted, we do not possess species 
themselves, nor is it possible for them to exist among us. 
For it is not. But each of the genera, which really exist, are 
surely known hv the species itself of its proper science. Yes. 
But this species we do not possess. For we do not. No 
species therefore is known by us, since we do not participate 
in Science itself? It appears it is not. Therefore the beauti- 
ful itself, which exists really, and the good itself, and all the 
things which we have considered as Wing ideas, arc unknown 
to us? It nearly seems so. [17.] Now look at this, which is 
yet still more dreadful. What ? Would you say, or not, 4 * that, 
if there is a certain species itself" of science, it would be 49 
much more accurate than the science which is among us? and 
beauty (itself), 50 and every thing else in the same niuniicr? 61 
Certainly. If then any thing else participates in science it- 
self, would you not say that no one j*ossjes>es the most 
accurate science more tlmn a god ? It is necessary ( to say ho). 
But will a god, possessing science itself, be able to know the 
matters among us? Why nut? Because, said Parmenides, it 

Ow ovv Kni hriffTttfiri' favat, nvrii ftfv, !'* lnrn> Irruirii^, ttvrifc fictlvrjc, 
ft forii' a\i/ 0 nu % iirivniinj, instead of rift, ft Irtny u\ijGtta, 

avrfc av itmviji; iirj iTrinriffitj . while Pioclus, in lieu of r>/{,\ ft fffriv 
jiXtjtffia, hfl# tt)£ dXtjOua^, runeeily as tar as the Ian pi are is < oncermtd ; 
for ft forty cannot he thus marled between rijr and dXi/Ona or dXrjOriac, 
but roust follow the noun or pronoun to which it brlonps, u« shown by 
ht&riffiti avrif p*.; ft forty, ami IrrKrrriputv r j foriv, and rwv ftyruiv, ft 
forty. Had the Gri%k been Oe* owe uai irrifTrifftr}, tpavai , ai/r >/ pee, o 
fofi, dXijCiteiac o fonv, aerf/t; ar 1117 tirtanypr/, the nen-e would have 
been as intelligible in that language as it is 111 KhrIikIi W ould not 
science too itself, said Parmenides, which exists really, Lie the sconce of 
truth itself, which exist* really.*’ 

4f The MS. of Ficmus has iui kily preserved the word hnntijfiri, want- 
ing in all the other M^S., an idiowri by his version— bcientia vi-ro nos tiu 
nonne veniutis, qu* circa nos. scieiiiia ent ? ” 

41 Ficinua omits ii oft. II is version in “ Nurn ffitcrw, si — ** 

41 1 have translated a* it the Greek were dv cliai instead of tleo 
*• Ficimis has, what the sciim; require*, “ et ipsam pulchrimdiuem,” 
for he doubtless found in his MS. *ai -aM «d\Xn£, not *«» jeitAXot'- 
* Fidnus, u codem pacto," who it leads to vaaur wc tn Jicu of oftraig# 
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Jiat been, Socrates, confessed by us, that those species db not 
possess tlfe power, which they possess, in relation to those 
among ns, nor those among us in relation to them ; but that 
each (possess their power) in relation to themselves. It was 
so confessed. If then there is this* 5 * the most exact mastery 
with the deity, and this the most exact science, their 53 mastery 
will not rule over us, nor will (their)* science know us, nor 
aught of the things among us ; and similarly we do not rule * 4 
over them by our rule, nor do we know aught- of things di- 
vine 55 by our science. [IS,] 55 [And again, according to the 
same reasoning, they will neither, though gods, he our masters, 
nor have any knowledge nf human affairs]. 5 ** But ( hav e a care), 
said (Socrates), lost flu* reasoning be not very wonderful, 
should it deprive, the deity of the power of knowing. These, 
said Parmenides, and very many others, Socrates, in addition 
'to these, it is necessary ibr the species to undergo, if there 
arc these ideas of tilings existing, and if any one shall define 
each species, as being .something itself; so that the hearer 
may be in a difficulty, and, doubt ing, contend that such species 
do not exist ; or if they do exist ever so much, that there is r 
great necessity for them to he unknown by lm man nature ; 
and that lie who says so, seems to say something to the pur- 
pose ; and to be, as wo just now stated /' 7 a person wonderfully 
difficult to be persuaded, and that there is (need) 5 * of a person 

52 Heintlurf would read twice a>>rt) for nrrij, from Fieinns's version, 

“suprema ipsa doimnatio ip*.i Miprrma sciriuia.” iStalbaum retain* 

avrtf t which lie explains! by “ ill.i, ipiatii dm.” 

43 The introduction of tlu* plural minor, when only a single deity had 

been just before mentioned. wvnu very h! ranee. Correctly then has 
Firiims omitted bKiipwp here, although he acknowledges the same word 
a little below. <• 

M After the preceding; ay cWirdiTMfv, one woulu expert here, to pre- 
serve the balance of the sen tenet* , dyx o, f l ** f dr, and y typiittrKtnfUV fir, 
instead of <ipxopfi» and yiypiiatK vptv up : and so perhaps Fieinus found 
in his MS, For his version is, " linperabnuuo — pereipieimis.” 

44 Here likewise, to preserve the aulithoMs in ijfuic opH n fiXXo r*Sr 

trap* r/pfr, one would hare expected to pud before ruv Geiov ovtitp the 
words rAr fodpovrt, or Toix Otot'x orrr. * t 

94 — * All within the brackets is evidently useless after the preceding 
"timing; although the whole clause was read by Proclus, who says (hat 
the expression “ Otoi opt eg " being added, affords a considerable demon- 
stration of the difficulty. 

41 In p. 133, JB. $ 14. 

M Hemdorf was the first to see that $tiv had dropt out hone. Be 
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lUl^tptfHy ojever to bo able to perceive tliat there is a certain 
gentle of each thing, and au essence existing itself* by itself: 
but of a person still room wonderful, who shall discover (him- 
self), 6 * and be able to teach another to distinguish 00 all these 
in a sufficient manner. 1 agree with you, Parmenides, said 
Socrates, for yon speak entirely to my mind. 

But however, said Parmenides, If uny one, Socrates, on 
the* contrary, will not admit tlmt there are species of ex* 
rating thing*, looking to what 1ms been now said, [and toother 
things of the same kind/’ 1 ] 62 nor will deline the specie* of each 
thing as being something itself/ 1 ’ 2 he will not have where to 
turn his thoughts, while lie does not permit the idea of each 
existing thing to be always the some ; and by this means he 
will entirely destroy the power of speaking logically. Some 
such thing as this you seem to me to have perceived even 
more/* 3 You speak the truth, Socrates said. [10.] What 
then will you do with respect to philosophy? Where .will 
you turn yourself, if these are unknown ? Indeed I do not 
seem to myself to see clearly at present. Before you exercised 
yourself said ^Parmenides), you endeavoured. M Socrates, bc- 

ahould have inserted it hcfnie di-fyuc. not after ntyvovc. Fuiniig has, 
“ viri udmodum ingemosi c-m*;” lor lie Inuntl pet hups in lu> MS. pip 
rival, similar to which 1 * piv nee in one of tin* oldest MSS. 

w The antithesis in 1 170/om rot and iiAXm* <V«tai, plainly proves 
thataiVoe has droplout alter nW/rrocrcic -Fi.nuis has " pocslquam iuve- 
nerit," as if his MS. ottered M'poiriq, or ti^njKorv^. 

*° As the act of dv»im>:ucdmii: must he subsequent to, or coincident 
with, tliat of teaching, w«* must read as 1 have trans- 
lated, in lieu ol £avKpivii<utfnrov, * 

** Ficmusunnls the. words mu uXXa rtna'rra correctly, for they are not 
only useless, but actually absurd; ns tl J Mato would thus allude not only 
to what had been said, but to .sonicthiug similar, which had not. 

n All the words between the iiniucraN are omitted by Taylor; al- 
though duly irons la teufcy Fieii/ns— •• m quo spcciem ipsam tiniuncujusriue 
dutmiiual," who therefore touml in his MS. not jiij& n upitirat #ic«c 
ivof ittitfrov, but avro ri optnrut iJiof ivo£ rawer rue, as just above, 
opulrai rtc atrrb ri Hcxurrov ftcog. 

M Sulim uni says that “ although oik* would easily suspect that #crz« pu\a 
ought to be read, yet we must not alter any tiling." lie did not perceive 
however, tliat us Ficinqp has not badly, as he confesses himself, “ to pne - 
cipue aeitaisso milu vide ns,” wo might elicit from thence r«i p< 4 A/<rr<i, in 
lieu of «ri uaXXov ; and still less that Uie sense requires here tcAWimr 
yeov 9f<r0ijffvai, “ lo hare perceived better than a young person ; " tor 
that Socrates was then very young, is shown by $ 2 . 

** I have adopted £ir<x n p n c, foupd in twro excellent MSS., in lieu of 
iYfgctptif, for the allusion is to a past act. 
voi- ill. % * 
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times 09 to define what is the beautiful, the just, and the good, 
*nnd each of the other species : for I lately perceived, and I heard 
you discoursing with this Aristotle here. Beautiful and 
divine, be assured, is that ardour of yours, by which you rush 
onwards to rational conversations. But draw yourself out, 00 
and exercise yourself (still) more while you are yet young,- on 
account of (the ardour) appearing useless to the many, and 
being called by them a mere idle talking; for if you do not, 
the? truth will escape you completely. 

What then, said (Socrates), is the method of the exercise, 
Parmenides? That, said (Parmenides), which you have heard 
from Zeno, except this, 07 1 admired you while asserting, con- 
trary to Zeno, M that you did not permit (:t person) in the things 
seen (by the eye) to look into the aberration about them, hut 
about thus**, which a person could especially lay hold of by 
reason, and would consuls to be spcrics.™ For it. appear* to 
me, said (Socrates), that in tlii«wuy it would be not difficult 
to prove that the things existing are both similar and dis- 
similar, and suffering any other .stale whatever. You speak 
well, said ( Parmenides) f but it is necessary for yon to do this 
likewise; not only to make a supposition, whether each thing 
exists, and to consider the continences from the supposition, 
but also, if it does not exist, to suppose t hi- same thing, 70 if 
you wish to be more exercised (in tins matter). How say you, 

M Ruhnkcn, on Tinuru*. p. 2 l 2fi. savs that rarely means irph row 
bi.ovroy, “too early.*’ It non li.is that nu uning. lleindorf \ainiy re* 
fees i«_* Track. fi.'JO, t tcoihn yiip, M t) \iyoi£uv rbv iruQov rbv Ific v f 
HpiFttVm/i fil«iPn'. F<>r there Sophocles wrote M/) irpiv — XiyyQ dc 
llpir, for thus vniv is lepruted perpetually in both rlanses. 

M The imtnphor m ?Xbiwii* travrov, ‘’draw yourself wit,” Hciwliurf 
says is taken from wealing : where a thread becomes the finer the more- 
it is drawn out. \V« h.oe a smiilur metaphor in V glinh ; where a person 
is said “ to drav out the thread of ins verbosity finer than the staple of 
his ar moment ; " quoted from one of Foote’s torres hy Person in hie Let* 
tew to Travis, if 1 mrhdv remember. Fiemus has “ collide to ipsum.” 

* T I cimnol understand irAr/e rovro. Finims has, “ Sed cuam iUu<t° 
w See $ 7 and *<• 

** The readtmr mr/, which Heindorf rejected, is found in all the MSS. 
but two, and continued by “Species” in Fiemus. The sens* Menu 
however to require *ai *F?ij av tjyt/aairo oi'rwc elrai, i. e, ** ittd would 
^cSwidcr to be m reality species.” 

w I confess 1 cannot understand what is meant here by rb anno roero. 
1 could have understood roiovrb y av n — i. e. “ some such thing ton the 
other hand.'* 
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said (Socrates)? [20,] As if, said (Parmenidetf), you should 
wish to (exercise yourself) in the hypothesis which «Ze no has 
laid down, that, “ if there are many things," what must happen 
both to “the many,” with respect to themselves, and to “the 
one;" and to “ the. one " with respect to itself, and to “the many:" 
and “ if many arc not,” to consider again what will happen both 
to “the one” ami to “the many/' wit h respect to themselves and 
to each other : and again, if you made the supi»osition “ if simi- 
litude is,” or “if it is not/' wlmt will on each supposition happen 
both to the things supposed and to the others, with respect to 
themselves and to each other; and the same reasoning (must 
be) concerning “ the dis-dmihir,” and '* motion” and “standing," 
and “generation” und “ije^t ruction/' and “entity” and “ non* 
entity;” and, in one word, concerning every thing which you 
suppose cither to be or not to be, or sidle ring any other state 
wliatever, it is nectary to consider what will happen both to 
itself and to each individual of the. other things, which you 
may select, and towards many, and towards all things hi a 
similar manner; ami again,, how the other things arc related 
to themselves, and to another, which you may select, whether 
you suppose that, which is the subject of your supjiositien, 
as existing or not existing; if von ur«* about to be exercised 
in a masterly manner, and to perceive thoroughly the truth. 

You are speaking, Parmenides, of an impossible occupation, 
said Socrates, nor do 1 very well understand you. But why 
do you not go through a certain supposition yourself, that I 
may learn the better? You enjoin, Socrates, said ( Parmenides), 
a great task ujkui a man so old as mys» lf. But why do not you 
then, Zeno, said Socrates, go through it for us ? And then ( Py- 
thodorus) stated that Zeno laughing said -[21.] I At us, So- 
crates, request Parmenides himself; for (see) lest it bo no trifling 
matter, us he says ; 8r do you not perceive how great a task you 
ate enjoining ? If then we were many it would not he pro- 
per to make such a request ; for it is unbecoming, especially 
for a roan of such an age, to speak tilings of this kind before 
many. For the many are iguorunt that, without this discur- 
siveness and waiidtfring through all things, it is impossible for 
the mind to meet with the truth, and to keep possession of 
I therefore, Parmenides, do, together with Socrates, make the 
request in order that I too may after a long time hear it. . < hi 
Zeno so saying, Antiphon said that Pythodorus related that 
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p he too, and Aristotle, and the rest, entreated Parmenides to <fa» 
dare what he had said, aud not to do otherwise. There is a -ne- 
cessity then, said Parmenides, for me to comply ; although I 
seem to myself to .stiller the fate of the horse of Ibvcua, to 
whom as being a competitor and rather old, when about to 
contend in a chariot race, and fearing through his experience 
for the event, 1 bye us 71 compares himself by saying, “ Thus I 
too, who am so old, am forced to the contests of love to go j w 
so I, upon recollection, appear to myself to feel a great four 
how I, at such an age, must swim through such and so great a 
sea 72 of words; 73 yet J must gratify you, since, as Zeno says, 
we air. by ourselves. Whence then sliull wo begin ; and what 
shall we first of all suppose? [22.] Or are you willing, 
since it seems good to play a business-like game, for me to 
begin from myself, and dm own hypothesis, by supposing, 
with respect to “the uw iNelf,” if one “is,*' ur “is not,’* 
what must happen ? lly all mt*im>. said Zeno. Who then, 
said (Parmenides), i 11 un-vver me? Will the youngest? 

For hr will have \ery liftle trouble: for 74 he will answer 
what lie thinks ; and his answer v\ ill he at the same time 
a •resting-place for me, 1 am prepared, said Aristotle, in 
this point, 73 for you, Parmenides ; for you mean me, when 

71 The fragment preserved by the Sdinluisi lure and Proclus was first 
edited by F. I rsinus m Frusrm* Lvr. p. 115, and reprinted !>v Schneh 
ilnn mn in Ihyci Frapm. (rutting. and restored to a now metrical 

lot ni by Hi rut atm in J aim's aud Klotz’s l\ed»igo;:. 1833, p. 380, and by 
Bergk in Lvrici tirnvi. 

With a waul of i ntir.il taste and tart, veiy unusual, Uciudorf rejects 
l lie riadinp iriKay *>c in lieu of ir\»)fli>c. preserved by Finnus alone, and 
which even Fischer wu* du»p*we«i P» adopt utter lu* had read what had 
been written in its support by Huhnken on Tmiicus, p. 70, and Valckeuaer 
on llipptd. 82 - r and that Himi hills' explains irl\ayog by i>%. Slttl- 
baum however and Koch Mill '.tick to ?r\i)0oc. * ’* 

' * Stulbauni has edited ii/nug ii - in tai A 

Zt/i tor \tyu —rtcroi yap Hut the sei end yap is property omitted 

bv Bekker with the live best MSS , although it is found in Lepg. viii. p. 

B., Froias. p. 300, A , Ar.>toph. Adi. :*0f\ but omitted in the similar 
phrase in Menex. } U. trot yt eii \aptZt<rVai — irufr} yt flow laph*. 
Alcib. i. p. IIS, Ivtift) pArv inptv, prjrtoi'. St^lbauui ought rather lo 
have omitted the first yap with thiiv MSS., and to hare read Ka9 r 8 in- 
f £j,ead of na't o — 

<% Instead nf icui Plato evidently wrote xai yap — 

n The MSS. oiler here rovro for ravruv, to which Heindorf proptfrl y , 
objected. But lYa» pay roi-ro is scarcely good Greek. One would expect 
roDro irouiv, or we must omit rovro with Ficinus. 
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Malting ot the youngest Ask me then, as one who will an* 
iwer you. Be it so, said (Parmenides). ' f 

If * f one* is, is it not that M the one” will not be. many ? 
For how can it be ? There must then Ik* of it neither a purt. 
nor a whole. How so ? Is not a part a part of a whole ? 
Yea. But what is a whole? Would not that, to which no 
part is wanting, be a whole ? Entirely so. On both sides 
then “ the one” would be (composed) of parts, as being a 
whole and having parts ? It is necessary. And so in both 
ways “the one "‘will bo many, but not one. True. But it 
must be not many, but one. % It must. Hence, it will neither 
be a whole, nor possess parts, if “ the one ” is one. It will 
not. [23.] If then it lias no parts, it has neither beginning, 
nor middle, nor end ; for such as these would be its parts ? 
Right. But end niul beginning are the bounds of each 
thing ? Ilow not ? “ The one ” therefore is infinite, if it has 

neither beginning nor end ? Infinite. And therefore with- 
out figure; for it neither participates of the round nor the 
straight. Ilow so? For the round figure 75 is that, the ex- 
tremities of which arc on all sides equally distant from the 
middle. Yes. And the straight is that, the middle of which 
is situated before both the extremes? 70 it is so. Would 
not then “ the one ” have parts, and he many, whether it par- 
ticipates in a straight figure or u round ? Entirely so. It is 
therefore neither straight nor circular, since if has not parts. 
Right. And being such, it will be no where; for it would 
be neither in another, nor in itself. Ilow so? Being in 
another, it would somehow lie surrounded circularly by that, 
in which it might be, and it would be touched by many things 
irv many places. But it is impossible for “ i ho one,” being 
without parts, and fjj>t participating in a circle, to be touched 
in a circle in many places. It is impossible. [24,] But 
being itself in itself, it would Is* likewise surrounding itself; 
since it is no other than itself, 77 if it were in itself: 77 for it is 

n Thomson appositely refers to Cicero. N. I). ii. 18. 

M This is a strange* definition of a straight line, or figure. In lieu of 
irtxpoaGtV' P rod us lias ivtvpotrOavv, From which ot tiers may perhaps, 
wh«t l cannot, elicit the tru^ reading by the Aid of Euclid's definition 
a straight line— Effhln vpa p/Jtf imp, jyrif l&ffov tvIq hp' lavrov aiiptioiQ 
rrirac. Ficinus has “ Rectum vero, cujus nudium extends utnsrjuc 
pracedit,” which is just as unintelligible as the Greek. 

n — * The words between the numerals, Sulbaum says, merely repent 
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impossible for a thing to be in that, which does nq it surroujt^ 
it. It is* ini|K)S.siblc. [24.] Would not then that, which 
contains, be one tiling, and that which is contained, another? 
7 * For the satin* whole cannot at the same time suffer and do 
both these : 7H and thus “ the one ” would no longer be one, 
but two. It certainly would not. “ The one,” therefore, is 
not any where, being neither in itself nor in another. It is 
not. But consider, whether, being in this state, it is possible' 
for it to stand or lit' moved. Why can it not? Because be- 
ing moved it would he carried on or be changed ; 79 for these 
alone, are the kinds of motion. Certainly. But “the one” 
being changed from itself, it is impossible surely for it to be 
still otic. Impossible. It not then moved ns regards a 
change. It appears it is not. But is it by being carried on ? 
Perhaps so. And yet if the one” carried on, it would be 
either carried round in me same circle, or* it would change 
from one place t»» another. Necessarily so. But ought not 
that, which is curried round in a circle, to stand linn in the 
middle, and to have the other purls of itself carried about the 
middle ? But. what method is tie re for that, which has neither 
a middle nor parrs, to be carried circularly about the middle? 
There is none. But bv changing its position it is some- 
times here and other times there, and is moved? If in- 
deed it ( were moved ). hU Has it not appeared to be impos- 
sible for “ the one ” to l»e in any thing? It has. [25. j Is 
it not much more impossible for it to bo in the act of being 
(in any thing)? 81 I do not understand how. If any tiling is 
in the act of being in any thing, is it not necessary for it to be 
not yet in it, since it is in the net of being ; nor yet entirely 

the preceding lr iavn# ov. Hut he docs not say what could induce 
Plato to introduce so Useless a. repetition. 

Such u» the Iran datum of the Latin of Fit inns, “Nunquara cnim 
idem ipMim totum utraque hire mhiiiI paterriur et agervi/* as if he had 
found in hn> Mi*. nt» yrip oAov ye rarrov d/ i$w rovrwu/ia ireiecra* * a* 
ToiytTit, of whii.h both llcind. and Stall), approve. 

n The Ninie idea in Theuttet. p. 1M, Lb $ S*f». 

M In lieu ol’ forep ye ft). Fin hum tumid in hia v MS. answering to 

his M Fone." But after Fiirij) is to be supplied Ktvtlrtu, as remarked by 
"fttaJbawin. . . 

*• Victims has “ in uliquo fieri.** as if he had found in hit MS. Cn IV 
r*j yiyvinQais not simply f™ yiyvta&at ; or elm? in irp, answering to 
irp in the next remark «»f Aristotle . although & ry is supported by the 
next question of Farmenides. 
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it, tf it be already in the act of being ? It is newtsary. 
li Wien any other tiling suffers this state, that atone would 
suffer it, which pcisdram parts ; for urn; part of it would Iks 
in that thing, but another out of it j but it will not In* possible 
for that, which has no parts, to he by any moans wholly within 
or without any thing. It is trim. But is it not much more 
impossible for shut, which neither has parts nor happens to be 
a whole, to be in the act of being in anv thing ; since it run 
neither exist in the act of bring according to parts, nor ac- 
cording ton whole r So it appears. Hence it does not change 
its place, neither by going any where, nor in the net of Wing 
in any thing, nor in being carried round in the same, nor in 
being changed. It does not ap|fcar it does. “ The one ” there- 
fore is immovable, according to every kind of motion. Im- 
movable. Bm we have likewise averted that it is impossible 
fur “the one” to be in any thing. We have said so. It can 
never therefore be in “the same.” Why j$p? Because it 
would be already in thuC 3 in \\ liich it is(as if) in “the same.”* 3 
Entirely so. But the one itr**lf h4 can neither be in itself nor 
in another. It cannot. 'J he one therefore is never in “the 
same.” ll does not appear that is. But that which is never 
in “ the same,” is neither at rest nor stands still. 3 '* For it 
cannot. “ The one,” therefore, as it apj^ars, neither stands 
still nor is it moved. f 2(>. J 1 1 does not appear indeed.* 6 Nor 


M — M Stub i< Stullcuirii’h u*mihi uf iv *p up avnp fart v : where al- 
though up uvTtp thus ioM.tns iv </>. as m { b't f quoted by Ibimlorf, yet 
then* Fioimi* lm-. “in quo > « lui in eadrin wdo.’’ which is much more 
intelligible (hull Ins ver-mu here, “ in quo o<*d<m * M " Taylor’s trans- 
lation is, •• in which same is who haw thus* auucipjted jmrtully ru fieri), 
found in the text ot throe MSS,, and written lima in three* others. 
6 h 


rw avrut. What HUto meant to say in beyond my comprehension. 

M Instead of avnp iv ttvat , Ibitid. h untested avnp ivttvai, subse- 
quently ioimd in two M>S. and adopted by Hekk,*iid Stalb. Hut Fiein. 
hfc* “ipamn unnm e?.s»* poti-rut." For he found in bis MS., aero tv 'iv 
tivcuus, read in two MS*. 


u I cannot a<-v th* ddhrouee between rf(tv\iav fiytt and ittrtjgtv. 

** — ** To the OK^rtion wc ‘»i Ktv vvO’ t'trrt/rtv om tavttrat, the answer 
could not be oi’K o hv fmvtrai yt cr), by way of an assent ; and if dissent 
be inlet ided, the grounds <*f sue h dissent should be stated by one pjirty 
and met by the other. Moreover, although ovv—yt thus follow dXtdf, ye«, 
these particles do not, and could not, I imagine, follow one. For in £ VJS, 
Ok m>v fa inrat yi, one MS. correctly omits yt. There is therefore 
either something too much or too little in the text, as it stands si present. 
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will it be tlie same either with “ different,” 87 or witRitself; nor 
(gais different either from itself or from “different” Hbw 
so ? Being different from itself, it would surely be different 
from “one,” and so would not be “one.” Ti*ue. And if it 
should be the same with “ different,” it would he that (“ dif- 
ferent”), and would not be itself ; so that “ one” would thus be 
not what it is, but different from “ one.” It would not in- 
deed. 88 It will then be not the same with “ different” or 
different from itself? Jt will not. 88 But it will not be dif- 
ferent from “different,” while it is “one.” For it does not 
belong to “one” to be different from any thing, but to be “dif- 
ferent” alone, and to nothing oL-hj. Right. In consequence, 
then, of its being “one,” it will not he “different or do you 
think (it can)? Certainly not. 89 But if it is not (different) 
through this, neither will it he through itself. 119 But if not 
different in any w ay, it will 1 m* different from nothing. Right. 
Nor yet will it be the same with itself. How not? 90 The 
nature of “ the ono” is surely this of “ the same.” 1 * 0 Mow ? 
Because, when any thing become* the saint' with any thing, 
it doe* not become one. lint what then ? That, w hich be- 
comes the same with many things, must necessarily become 
many, and not one. True. 91 But if “the one” and “the 
same” differed 91 in no respect, whenever anything became 

• T Here IVfpor means not another, as Taylor translated, but “ difler- 
ent, 1 ' a# undorhtnod by Stalhnuin : although when trtpov 1ms this mean- 
ing elsewhere, k 1ms the article prefixed : which P lnu> has omitted on 
this occasion, because Sr is without its article likewise. 

m — a Here again 1 cannot understand a single answer given to a bi- 
partite question. 

w Stalbaum thus explains this difficult passage, '\\\A pi)v ti j*i) 
rovrtp, «e\ iavrtf t/rrat' ti ft fit) ainf or it aura, by supplying that from 
the preceding speech of Parmenides rrtpov is to be supplied, and ro&rp • 
is to be referred to rip W tlrm. Hut oil what iavrtfra i to depend, he does 
not say ; nor has any one observed that the balance of the sentence re- 
quires ti fit) rt}vrip y ovx iavrtf — ti t>i p t) tavrtp, a vfi avrtp, i. e. “if not 
by this, then not by itself ; and if not by itself, then not by any thing.” 

V 

Correctly then has one MS. avro. 

« — w Ficinus has, “Non ea est ipsius uni us natyro, quec ipaius eiiiS- 
dem naturu." He therefore found in his MS. Or*, i/jrtp avrov rov Me 
Mjrov t) miToe, i. c. " The nature of the same itself is not 
fMWfty that, which is of l he one itself. * ' Word* somewhat more intelligible 
as regards the sense, and more correct as regards the language, than the 
present Greek text, Or% ij;r*p rov hoe $hte, avrt) fijwov teal rov rsW. 
m— si Ficinus has, “ Ac si ipsuin unuui atque ipsum idem nihil dhscrc- 
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M the same*” it would always become * one,” and whenever 
it (became) “the one” it (would be) “ the same.” Bntirely so, 
[2/.] It* then “the one” shall be “the same” to itself, it will 
not be “ one” to itself ; and thus “ one” will not be “ one.” But 
this indeed is impossible. It is impossible, therefore, for “ the 
one” to be either different from “ different*” or the same with 
itself. Impossible. And thus “the one” would lx? neither 
different nor the same, either with respect to itself or different. 
It would not. But neither will it be. similar to any thing, 
or dissimilar either to itself or to different. Why so? w Be- 
cause the 44 similar ” somehow has the. accident of M “same.” 
Certainly. But it lias been seen that “ the same” is naturally 
separate from “ the one.” It has been so seen. But if “ the 
one ” should suffer any thing apart from being “the one,” 
it would suffer the being more than one; but this is im- 
jKMsible. Certainly. In no respect then can “the one” suf- 
fer the being “the same,” either with another or with itself. 
It docs not appear it can. Nor can it therefore he similar 
either to another or to itself. Jl seems it cannot. Nor yet 
1ms “the one” Buffered the ls-ing “different; 1 * for thus it 
would suffer the being more than one. For (it would) more. 
But that which suffers the being different either from itself or 
from another, will be dissimilar either to itself or to another, 
if that which sutlers the being the same is similar. Bight. 
But “the one,” as it appears, since it in no respect suffers the 
being “ different,” would in no resect bo dissimilar either to 
itself or to another. It would not. “The one,” therefore, 
would be neither similar nor dissimilar, either to another or to 
itself. It docs not uppenr (that it would). [28.] But since 
it is such, it will neither he equal nor unequal, either to itself 
or to another. How so? Being equal, it would l>e of the 
same measure as thSl to which it is equal. Certainly. But 
being greater or less than the things, with which it is com- 
mensurate, it will have more measures than the less quanti- 
ties, but fewer than the greater. Certainly. But of those, 
with which it is incommensurable, with respect to the one 

parent:*' from whence Ileindorf would read Itriptpi for Ziaflpti, Uc 
should have read likewise, *AAV W aM ieai a tiro raurbv, 

* — n Ficinu# has, " Quia simile e#t, quod ipshm tyusdein cst pariiceps," 
and which leads lo "On aM rahrbv fori ttov, in lieu of "On rb ravrbv 
wev : where one MS. reads n for woo. 
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{part, it will consist of lesser ; and with respect to tfce other, of 
greater measures. How should it not ? Is it not therefore 
impossible for that which does not participate in “ the game,” 
to consist either of the same measures, or of any thing else 
whatever the same? It is impossible. It would therefore be 
equal neither to itself nor to another, if it does not consist of 
the same measures. It appears not. But if it consists of more 
or fewer measures, it will be of as many parts as there are 
measures; and thus again it will no longer be “one,” but as 
many as there are measures. Right. But even if it should 
be of one measure, it would become equal to that measure. 
But if has been seen to be impossible for one (itself) 93 to be 
equal to any thing. It lias been seen. [29.] “The one” 
therefore neither participates in one measure, nor in many, 
nor in a few, nor in any way participates in “the same,” nor 
will it ever, as it seems, be equal to itself or to another ; nor, 
on the other hand, greater or less either than itself or “differ- 
ent.” It is in every respect so. But wluit,' M does “the one ” 
seern (to lie) older or younger (than any thing), or to be of 
the same age (with any thing)? Why should it not? If it 
had in any respect the same age, either with itself or with 
another, it would participate in the similitude and equality of 
time, in which properties we have asserted “the one” 93 does 
not participate % [either similitude or equality]. 9 ®* We so as- 
serted. And this also we asserted, that it participates neither 
in dissimilitude nor inequality. Entirely so. How then, 
being such, can it be cither older or younger (than any 
thing), 97 or of the same age with any thing? By no means. 
“The one” therefore will be neither younger, nor older, nor 
of the same age, either with itself or with another. It does 

•* Ficinus has “ ipsum unurn irquulc cuiquetresse,” which leads to 
ttror rtf> avrb drat t m lien of ttrov rtp arro drat. 

w Urindorf was the first u> see that drat had droptout after vttZmpOP ; 
and SUlbamn to remark that r<p depend* upon rt)v nvr^v t not on Sotctl. 
Hence, as Ficinus has “ nut junnis aliquu— ipsum unurn—’* it is plain 
that PJato wrote irptafirTtpop i} nu>rtp6r rov drat ij ri\v a imp/ ry t/Ai- 
Kiar ixtiP aero ir eoted $vvari>p drat ; 

w Ficinus has 41 ipst uni iidcsse,” as if he had found in his MS. rrapdvat 
utrtf instead ot furdvat rtf if i. 

* — M The words within brackets were properly omitted by Taylor. 
For they are evidently an interpolation of the preceding relative 4< which.” 

w Here again Ficinus has correctly, “ jumus aliquo,” in Grtek, wwti- 
pop rov* See just above, n. 94. 
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hot appear it would. Would it not then be impossible for 
u the one "to exist at all in time, if it be such ? Or, is it not 
necessary that, if any thing exists in time, it should always 
become older than itself? It is necessary. But is hot the 
older always older than the younger? What then? That 
which is in the act of being older than itself, is at the same 
time in the act of being younger than itself, w if it is about to 
have that (through) which it is in the act of being older. 5 ^ 
[30.] How say you? Thus. It is requisite thut nothing 
should exist in the net of being at variance one with an- 
other, 0l, when it is already at variance hut that being now 
at variance, to be so now; ami having been, to have been 
so (formerly), and bring about to be, to be so (hereafter) ; 
lon but being in the act, to neither have been, nor to will be, 
nor to bo at all at but *to be in the aet, and 

not otherwise to exist. It is necessary. But the older is at 
variance with the younger, and with nothing else. Certainly. 
Hence, that which is in the act of being older than itself, 
must necessarily at the same time be in the act of being 
younger than itself. It seems so. ‘But likewise to he in 
the act of being 1 lor a time not longer than itself, nor shorter ; 
but for a time, equal to itself to be in the aet of being, and 
to be, and to have been, and to be about to In For these 
are necessary. It is necessary therefore, as it appears, for 
such things as are in time, and participate in some sueh thing, 
to be, each of them, [itself j' 2 the same age with itself, and 

Such is Taylor's truncation of the Greek, tiirtp pi\\n ixm 
brow iratafivrtpoi' ytyi'trai. 1'Vinu* has “ si quidcm aliquo fteniuh esse 
delict;** as if he bad found ill his MS. tiTrip fiiWu yi itptn (ivrtpov tov 
ylyvfrrQai. 

w — w Although moor /noon might mean " one with another,” yet as 
trtpov has hitherto lire tint “ different,” the other moaning seems rather 
strange here. 

m — All the words within the numerals sedfn to me to be super- 
fluous; unless it be said that the Latin of Ficiuus has preserved the 
vestiges of what was originally in the Greek, “ Opposition altcrum a l tori, 
nihil fieri oportet, opposite aliero jam cxistente; sed, hoc jiun oxistente, 
jam esse, pralerito iko, practcrusse ; futures lore : dum vero fit unum op- 
positum, alteram quoque oppositurn, nee pra'leriisse, nec fore, nec esso 
diverauin est, sed fieri, nec aliter esse ** 1 confess myself howeie* un- 
able to perceive what Plato meant to say ; and therefore unable to re- 
cover what he wrote. 

' 1 — x Here again 1 am quite at a loss. 

9 I have bracketed “ itself, 1 ’ a word to me at least perfectly uninteL 
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Jo be in the act of being both older at the same time and 
younger than itself. It nearly seems so. But in none of 
these accidents is there any share for “ the one.” There is 
no share. Neither then 1ms it any share of time, nor docs it 
exist in any time. [31.] It does not, indeed, as the reason* 
ing holds. What then, do not the terms “ was,” and “ has 
been produced,” and “ was in the act of being,” seem to sig- 
nify a participation in what formerly existed. 3 Very much 
*so. And do not the terms “ will be,” and “ will be in the act 
of being,” and “will be generated,” 6 (signify a participation 
in time) that is about to be hereafter? 4 Yes. And do not 
the terms “is,” and “is in the act of being,” (signify a par- 
ticipation) in time that is now present V* Entirely so. If 
then “the one” participates not at all in any time, it never 
has been, nor lias been in the net of being, nor was [ever] 7 
nor 8 [has it been now generated, nor] 8 is it in the act of being, 

ligiblc, hccnu.se avrb is omitted in two excellent MSS., and not acknow- 
ledged by Pi ci hum. 

# - 4 -* In the expressions \fwvov — roi# tto ri yiyovbrog — rov fauna roii 
piWovroQ, and roe rev irupbvrog. it is .strange that II i: in dor f, who pro- 
perly ohjeeted to roe before pAAovror;, should nut have seen that, y eyo- 
rdrot, and roe fit\Kovrog t and roe vapoprog, were the interpretations 
respectively of roe wore, and roe fatira. and rov rev He appears 
however to have been misled by finding in TIturyd. i. 123. it tpi vi rwv 
far ira fuWavriov : to whieli he might have added i. 130, lg fatira fptWt 
irpaZuv, Hut both passages are equally eoirupt, and admit of easy cor- 
rections. Hermann, with his usual want of critical sagacity, proposes, 
on Iph. T. 1234, to road oe roe faurd woe ptWovrog, as if the indefinite 
roe could be thus inserted between faura and ptWovrag. The ab- 
surdity is however swallowed of course by Stalbnum. Picinus has “ an 
non liUurum nobis designunl? Futurum which is not sufficiently 
literal to enable one to see what he found in his MS. 

• Instead of ytviiQiiafrat, which is not found, Schlciermacher wished 
to ytytvi\tnrati which is u solecism equally. PlaffT wrote ytwtfliiwrat 
here, and again shortly afterwards. Had Stnlbauin known this fact, it 
would have saved him the trouble ol writing a long and unsatisfactory 
note. 

1 This ’repetition of irori after »/v, when it had been already intro- 
duced before yiyoviv, is evidently not from the hand of Plato. In fact^. 
the second wort, and vvv, and fa nr a, have been pyobably interpolated. 
For they are not found in the version of Ficinus — 44 Si ergo ipsum unnm 
nulio, participat tempore, nee l'uit unqu&m nee fit, nec est, neque fiet, 
neque factum erit, neque erit.” 

* — 1 The words between tlie numerals are properly rejected by Ast, 
whatever Stalbaum may say to the contrary ; who fancies that v$v ylyxmv 
here means the present time of an action completed ; as if such an idea 
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noris, nor .will be in the act of being hereafter* nor will b$ 
generated, nor will be. It is most true. Is it possible then 
for any thing to participate in being, except according to 
some one of these ? It is not. In no way then does “ the 
one" 9 participate in being. It appears not. “ The one” 
therefore in no way is. It seems not. Nor is it then in such 
u state as to be one ; for it would be a being, and participate 
in being ; but, as it seems, the one neither is one, nor is it at 
all, if one must trust to reasoning of this kind. It seems 
nearly so. But to that which is. not, can there be any thing 
either for itself or from itself? llow can there? Hence 
there is not for it a name, or discourse, or uny science, or 
perception, or opinion. It appears not. Hcncc it cannot 
either be. named, or spoken of, or conceived by opinion, or 
known, nor does it perceive 10 uny tiling of those really ex- 
isting. So it seems. Is it possible then for this to be the 
case respecting “ the one?” It seems to me not possible.. 

[32.] Are you then willing for us to return again from the 
beginning to our supposition, if by elianee uny thing shall 
appear to us, on returning, in si different light? I am very 
willing. Did wo not say then, that 1 1 if “ one is,” whatever* 2 
may be the consequences from that supposition, we must 
admit them. Is it not so ? Yes. Consider now from the 
beginning. If “ one is,” is it possible for it to be, and yet not 
participate in being? It is not. Would not being then be a 
property of (X the one,” although not the same as “ the one ? " 

could bo possibly introduced in a passage, where especial care is taken 
to mark distinctly the 'three periods into which all time is divisible — the 
past, present, and future. Stalbuuiii was perhaps misled by the words 
of Proebis, on the Tinui'tis, quoted by Thomson — -to yiyvtoOat iron f) 
vvv ytyovf vm, t) ttravtiiQ imaVai : but it is evident that we must rend 
there — to yiyvtaOm »} irori ytyovivai, i ; inal dhc ttrtnOai. For vvv 

indicates the prescut, irort the past, and Icravflic the future. 

* Hero, as every where else, Ficinus has “ i|wuin anum,” i. e. aM 'iv, 

** Deceived by the preceding passive verbs, Ficinus translated a/eOd- 
vtrm — “ sentitur,” forgetting that aMdvrvOai is a deponent. 

11 From 44 confess! sumua M in Ficinus, Hcindorf suggested tyaptv for 
as there is here a reference to what had been stated in $ 22. 
Stulbuum however that though fajuv is constantly used parentheti- 
cally, is never so, or very rarely. Of course he did not see that 

on had dropt out before rd— 

18 Heuidorf’s Sirota for noia is indisputably correct, whatever Stnlbanm 
ra^y say to the contrary. .Sec my Poppo’a Prolegotn. p. 147, and 306 
To the passages there corrected, 1 could now add many more. 
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for, u (if it were the same,) 13 it 14 would not the being 
of it , 14 nor would “the one” participate in being; hot it 
would be nil one to say “ one is,” and “ one one * But now 
our supposition is not, “ if one (is) one, 1 ’ what must be the 
consequence, but “if one is/’ Js it not so? Entirely so. 
Is it not then that lb the term “ is ” means something different 
from the term “one?” Necessarily. If then a person sum* 
marily asserts that “ one is,” would this be no other assertion 
than that the one participates iri being. Certainly. Let us 
say then again, if “one is,” wlmt will be the consequence? 
Consider then, if it is not necessary for this supposition to 
signify that “one” is existing of such a kind as to possess 
parts? How? Thus. If the term “ it is” is said of “the 
one being,” and “ the one ” t said) of “ the being which is one,” 
and both being and the one are not 1,1 the same, 17 but belong 
to that same thing which wo have supposed to be “ the one,” 17 
is it not necessary that the whole being one? should be it, lg 
but tli at its parts should he “one” and “being ?” It is ne- 
cessary. [d3.] Whether then should we call each of these 

13 — 13 The words within June?, arc supplied by Ficinus, “ alioquin si 
idem M — 

14 — 14 I do not believe that another passage can be produced whore 

Ikuvoc i* thus applied to two different nouns. I know indeed that the 
same thing is waul lo take place in the case of «iVop. But all the in- 
stances 1 have noticed in Thucydides and Plato admit of an easy I'urrvction. 
Fieimis has, “non utique dims essentia esset, neque ijisuui tinnni ilia 
parti cipfis.se t.“ From which it isoident that he omitted, either from his 
M S, or his own pood sense, tteti vi) and txt] po : the latter of w inch is perfectly 
superfluous, despite the defeuce of Stalbaiini, who says that to cv\s added 
to Utfvo as an explanation. But correct writers are not thus wont to put 
down Home words superfluously und then explain them by another. Per- 
haps Plato wrote, ov yap av Uoivtovti ivbc odeia, ovS' dr eicvtvovro Up 
tKfiprjC' For would be thus the interpretation ot Uoivwvti and 

iKOlVVVTQ, m 

14 Ast was justly offended with wg. Hut lie incorrectly wished to read 
ofiruic — ffrjfiaipii for mq — (njfiaipor. Ficinus has, “Nonna ita dicitur 
tanquani aiiud,” where “ dicitur ” was inserted to complete the sense. 
Stalbaum understands aerij ?/ vnoOnoic «<r n. Perhaps Plato wrote 0£* 
odv ijv irvtQ d\\u — 

w This negative is omitted in eight MSS. and by Ficinus, who hue 
“cstautem idem essentia et unum “ — ^ 

w — IT Ficinus has “ eodem cxistente uno quod supposuimus/* as if he 
hadMbund in his MS. roe ci avrov ov virt$ifi(9a eroc dvtotf, without 
ixtlpov, which is certainly superfluous, or else row ivug is an interpolation, 

11 In lieu of avrov Thomson was the first to suggest avr6 : which he 
got perhaps from Ficiuus, “ totum quidem unum ens ipsuxo esse/* 
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parts a pari alone? 19 Or roust we call a part a part of the 
whole ? Of the whole. 19 Whatever then is one, it* a whole,* 
and possesses a part. Entirely so. What then, 90 of these parts 
of the one being both “ one ” and “ being," do either desert 
each the other, so that “one” is wanting to “being,” and 
“ being ” wanting to “ one ” ? ao It would not be. Again, each 
of the parts contains both “ one ” and “ being ; ” 21 and the 
least part is composed of two parts ; 91 and thus perpetually 
hv the same reasoning, whatever becomes a part possesses 
these two parts perpetually ; for “ one ” always contains 
“ being,” and “ being, one 92 so that, two things being pro- 
duced, one never is. 22 Entirely so. Would not then “ the one ” 
existing thus Iwcome an iufinite multitude. So it seems. 

Proceed still further by this road. By wlmt? We have 
said that the one participates in “ being*” so far as it is being. 
We have said so. And on this account “one being” appears 
to bo “ many.” It does so. Wlmt then ? If one itself, wlijoh 
wc say participates in being, we receive mentally, alone by 
itself, and apart from that in which we say it participates, 
will it appear to be one alone? Or will this very thing be 
many? I think it will be one. [31.] But Jet us likewise 
look to another thing. 23 It is necessary for its “ being ” to be 
one thing, and itself another, if “the one" itself is not “be- 

i* — 19 Tins correct arrant -men l of tin- speeches an suggested by Hciii- 
dorf, PicinuN liud already *:ivni m hi.s version. 

* — to Such \s the English lhr the Latin of Fieinus, “Nnm hie parties 
nnius eutih, scilicet uurnn et cn\ ita sc inviccm des-erunt, ut ijnii enti 
untun, t*t jpsi uni cus desit ” which is certainly more intelligible than 
tilt* Greek, but not n translation of the \vnrds», r o/r pop iwv txartpov rnv- 
ruti> row tvof o vtuq, t 6 rt tv k at to bv. apa airoXtirctotiov, i) to tv tou 
fiproc tJvat fiopiov f} to tv rob /roc pbfuov : words that Schleiermaohor 
could not understand ; and hence lie wished, with the approbation of 
Hcnndorf, to reject bo»b the popiav : while Suilbauin would read poptov 
with ed. Has. 2, and in some MSS. But what is gained by the alteration 
on the ground of either souse or syntax he does nob stat^ nor can 1 dis- 
cover. 

**— ** 8talbaum quotes the version of Fieiniw, “ adeo ut pars qmelibei 
ex duabus saltern particuhs constituatnr." But tlierff is nothing in the 
Greek to answer to “ qiuelihet/* nor could to IXctywrov be rendered 
“ saltern.” X 

* — ** r I confess I cannot see the syntax in uurn avdytni fiv* dti yiyvu- 
uttor fui&irort tv tlvctt. 4 * 

* So Fieinus renders, *lcu»pfv dXXe ri, “fTonsidercmtw jam et aliud 

S uiddam,” which leads to ’I twptv <k drj eat — . Heindorf objected to 
us version, not peremimr tli.it m «AXo ri there was a reference to the 
preceding "Ift fy ml rjh irt. 
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ing but as being one 24 it participated in “ being^ It is ne- 
Pessary. If then “being” is one thing, and “ one” another, 
neither is “ one ” by its existence as one different from “ being,” 
nor “ being” by its existence as “ being ” different from “ one 
but they are different from each other 26 through that which is 
different and another. 25 Entirely so. So that “the different” is 
the same neither with “ the one” nor with “the being.” How 
can it ? What then, if we should select from them, whether if 
you will “ the being” and “ the different,” or “the being” and 
“the one,” or “the one” and “the different,” should we not, in 
each selection, select certain two things, Avhich it is proper to 
denominate both ? IIow so ? Thus. It is possible to speak of 
“being.” it is. And again, to speak of “one.” And thia 
likewise. Arc*, not then either spoken of? Yes. But what, 
when I say “being,” and “one,” do I not pronounce both? 
Entirely so. And if I should say “being” and “different,” 
or “different” and “one,” should I not in each of these pro- 
nounce both perfectly? 2 '*’ Yes. But can those things which 
are properly denominated both, be both, and yet not two? 
They cannot. And is there any method for each of things, 
that arc two, not to he one ? There is not. Of these then, 
since each two exist together, each would be one. It appears 
so. [35.] But if cadi of them is one, and any one whatever 
is placed together with them, by any kind of union whatever, 
do not thqy all become three ? Certainly. But are not three 
odd, and two even ? IIow should they not be ? What then* 
being two, is it not necessary for twice to be. ? and being three, 
thrice; since twice one exists in two, and thrice* one in three ? 
It is necessary. But if there are two and twice, is it not 
necessary that there should be twice two ? And if there are 
three and thrice, that there should be thrice three ? How 
not ? But what, if there are three and twice, and there are 
two and thrive, is it not necessary that there should be 27 twice 

M Here, by the aid of Ficinus, “ sed ut mium essentia participate 
Meindorf elicited +»g tv ov ovotag from tog tv ovalag, which StaLb&um has. 
unwisely rejected. 

» — v> Ficinus has “ per id quod est ipsum per se alterura et ipsum per 
se aliudi” which points to something else than rtf iuptp re teat «XX^, 

*t»Such is Taylor’s translation of Teavrax^C* Perhaps he had in his 
mind iravrtXiog : which would be certainly more correct, or rather 
wavrax&C cd, as shown by the following 6p9(og. 

tr — ■** Instead of rp»a re Sig that teal Jig rpia t Schlciermadier sag* 
nested, what Herndon and Stalbaum have adopted, rpia rtJig rim Kai 
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threednd thijce two ? 97 Entirely so. Hence, there would be , 
tlie evenly even, and the oddly odd ; and the oddly ^en, and 
the evenly odd. It is so. If then this is the case, do you 
think that any number is left, which is not necessarily there? 
By no means. If then “one” exists, it is necessary for 
number to exist likewise. It is necessary. But. if number 
exists, the many would exist, and an infinite multitude of 
beings; or is there not a number, infinite in multitude, and 
participating in “being?” There is, by all means. If then 
every number participates in “ being,' * would not each part 
also of number participate in “ being ?” Yes. “ Being” then 
luis been distributed through all things, being many, and 
stands apart from nothing existing, whether the least or the 
greatest. Or is it not absurd even to ask this question ? w 
For how could •‘being” stand apart from any thing existing? 
By no means. “ Being” then is cut up into fractions 

the smallest possible, and the greatest, and existing in every 
degree, 99 and is divided the most of all things , 29 and the parts 
of “being” are infinite. 30 Such is the case. Very many, 

therefore, are its parts. Very many, indeed . 30 What then, is 
there any one of these, which is a part of “being,” and yet is 
not one part ? But how ran this be ? But if it is, I think there 
most always be a necessity for it, as long as it exists, to be 
a certain one thing ; but that it cannot possibly be nothing. 
There is a necessity. 31 “ The one,” therefore, is present to 
all (and) each part of “bdng ,” 31 deficient in neither a less or 

Ho rpi'c. Taylor perhaps led the way to the right reading by hit* tram- 
latum, 41 thrice two and twice three.” 

*" Ficixws has ** Atquc id dnbitare absurduin cst : ” as if ho lmd 
found in his MS. atptnOcn, read in another MS. likewise. The whole 
clause was omitted by 1 'ay l or. 

» — ** Of the clause between the numerals tcai pepipirrra i rrdvrwv fid * 
\ttrra (or as one MS. reads, pfyerra) the words ri fUfitpurrat seem to he 
u gl. for lUKtpfidrurrat, and irdvrwv paXurra for oluttre — /dyrtrra; or 
else there is some derangement of the text here. 

w — w Here again there seems to be another interpolation. For all the 
words between the numerals are perfectly superfluous after the preceding 
ttfTi fisptf diripavra rtf c otwiac. Unless it be said that the dialogue ought 
to be thus arranged, threading alter iravrax&s ovra. *Kx« 
nXcieradpa fvre rd pkptf rf/c ofoiac* HXcitrra fitvrot. Kai 
navtwv uaXitrra, u t<rri plptj avrrj£ aurtpavra, 'O^cilov rt. 

**—*1 Fieinus has, “ Non solum ergo univers® essentia*, sed films eliam 
singulis partibvH nnum adest.” From whence lleindorf elicited If pile 
Tijr-^iravrl apa ical Udirnp rip—fitpu. He should have suggested Ilpdc 

vot. ill. 2 r 
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* a greater part; or in any thing else. It is so. Is then “ one 1 ' 
a whole, “existing in many places at the same time? Look int& 
this. I do look, and I see it is impossible. It is divided then? 
since it is not a whole ; for it will not otherwise than in a 
divided state, be present to all the parts of “ being.” Certainly. 
But there is a great necessity for that, which is divisible, to 
be as many as are the parts. There is a necessity. [37.] We 
did not then just now say truly, when we said that “being” 
was distributed into very many parts. For it is not. divided into 
more parts than “one” itself, but into parts equal to those of 
“ the one:” for neither is “being” wanting to “the one,” nor 
“the one” to “being;” but being two are always equalised 
through all things. It appears to be entirely so. “ One it- 
self,” therefore, having been cut up into fractions by “being,” 

. becomes many and iniinif" in multitude. So it appears, Not 
only then is “ the being ” :w many, but it is likewise necessary 
for “the one,” when distributed by “being,” to be many. 
Entirely so. Moreover, because the parts are parts of a 
whole, “ the one” will h«* finite according as it is a whole. Or 
are not the parts included in the whole.? Necessarily so. 
But that which includes would he a hound. How not ? 
“ The one ” therefore is somehow both one and many, whole 
and parts, finite and infinite in multitude. It appears so. 
Ah it is hounded then, has it not likewise extremes ? Of 
necessity. But what, if it be a, whole, would it not have 
likewise a beginning, a middle, and an end ? Or can there be 
any whole without these three ? And if any one whatever of 
these be wanting 31 to any tiling, will that thing be willing to 
be uny longer a whole? It will not. “The one” then, as it 
seems, would possess a beginning, and end, ami a middle. It 
would. [38.] But the middle is equally distant from the ex- 

Tf ram apa Udirrqt rt— as l have translated. Stu.1 baum would md. 
Hpoc w iruvri dpa fraarorr. Hut (Ktitrmrf, “ on every occasion/* would bo 
here absurd. For Uunrort is seldom found except with verbs of speaking. 

33 Ficinns has, “ ipsiuu uuiuu,” i. e. a u roe, not row; or else we must 
omit nw with three MSS. 

u Instead of ro bv tv, Thomson would read, from Proclus, rb Jv bv. 
But as f»» j> omitted by many MSS., Stalbauf> correctly rejects Iv— for 
•Alms rb bv and n» 2r are properly opposed to each other. - 

34 Influenced by ihe syntax, Ficinus translated roe ?*> as if it were row 
Me ; hut Tayl»r more curren tly omitted those words entirely, and thus 
perhaps led sVkleienuacher to read row Sv— adopted by Heiud., Bekk., 
and Stalb. But then we ought to read i0cX$ec« aM, in lieu uf iQtArj<nt 
fn. For thus avrb would refer to row. 
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tremes ; for jt would not otherwise be the middle. It would* 
$£»ot. And u the one * being such would, as it appeals, partici- 
pate in a certain figure, either straight or round, or mixed up 
of both. It would so. Will it then, being such, not exist itself 
in itself and in another ? How ? Each of the parts is surely in 
the whole, nor is any one out of the whole. It is so. But 
alt the parts are surrounded by the whole. Yea. But “ the 
one” is all the parts of itself; and is neither mow nor less 
than all. Certainly. Is not then the one the whole? How 
not ? If then all the parts are in the whole, and all the parts 
are the one, and the whole itself anti all the parts are surround- 
ed by the whole, “the one” would be surrounded by “thoone.” 
and thus “the one” would be already in itself. If appears so. 
Bat on the other hand, the. whole, is not in the parts, neither 
in all, nor in any one. For, if it were irr nil, it would neces- 
sarily be in one: for, if it were riot in some one, it would not 
be able to be in all. But if this one is a portion of all the 
parts, and the whole is not in tliiv, how can it be 35 any longer 
in all the parts? Not at all. Nor yet in any of the parts. For 
if the whole were in some of the parts, the greater would he 
in the lesser; which is impossible. It is impossible. [i!9.] 
But since the whole is neither in many, nor in one, nor in all 
the parts, is it not necessary for it to be either in some other, 
or no where? It is necessary. But if no where, will it not he, 
nothing? And if it is a whole, since it is not in itself, is it 
not necessary for it to be. in another ? Entirely ho. So far 
therefore as “the one” is a whole, it is in another; but go far 
OB nil things are its parts, and itself all the parts, it is in 
itself; and thus “the one” will necessarily be in itself and in 
another. Necessarily. 

But as “the one” w naturally such, is it not necessary for 
it to be both moved fetid to stand still ? How ? It stands still, 
if it be in itself. For being in one and not* departing from 
this, it will be in the same, through being in itself. It will. 
But that which is always in the same must somehow neces- 
sarily stand still always. Entirely go. What then, must not 
that, on the contrary, which is always in another, necessarily 
be never in the same? But if it be never jn the same, caif it 

* Instead of fareu, acknowledged by erit unum” in Ficinus, 
Taylor was the tint to read tacitly * e«<xr<u, jas suggested subsequently by 
Hemdorf, aud confirmed by two MSS. 

*2 £ 2 
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•ever stand still ; and if it does not stand still, must it not be 
moved? iDertainly. It is necessary therefore for " the O0e f j| 
being always in itself and in another, to be always moved ana 1 
to stand still. It appears so. 

It ought moreover to be the same with itself, and different 
from itself; and, in like manner, the same with and different 
from others, if it suffers what has been (mentioned) before. 
[40.] IJow? Every thing somehow is in this state with rela- 
tion to every thing. It is either the same or different : or if 
not the same or different, it will be a part of that, to which it 
is so related, or, it will be with respect to a part a whole. It 
appears so. Is then “the one” a part of itself? By no means. 

will not then with respect to a part of itself be a whole, 
nor with respout to itself a part. 30 For ib cannot. But is 
“ one ” therefore different from the one ?” By no means. It 
will not then be different from itself. Certainly not. If then 
it is neither different, nor a whole, nor yet a part, with respect 
to itself, is it not necessary for it to l>e the same with itself? 
It is necessary. What then, is it not necessary for that, 
which is elsewhere than itself, 37 while existing in the same 
with itself, to be different from itself, if indeed it shall be 
elsewhere? 38 It appears so to nio. In this state does “ the 
one” appear to be existing at the same time both in itself and 

a»i — m Such is evidently what the balance of the sentence requires. 
The CJreik is, 0 mV riper wputf /iipnf aero a croc iiAor av tlr), rpoy 
lavTu /itfior ov : whic h Stalbnum, >uth Schmidt, suys is to be thus taken, 
OW ripa avrd (rd tr) ueroi< b\ov ur ntj wf rpoc /upo£, and thus trans- 
lated, “ It will then be neither a whole of itself, as if in relation to a 
part: " out of which 1 must leave others u» make what sense they can. It 
is beyond my comprehension. And e\cu were the sense as clear as it is 
now obscure, the syntax would be inadmissible. For in the expression 
avrb avrov, those two words must tro together ; nor could avr pw HAo? 
menu in genuine Greek “ u whole of itself; M for the expression wy 
/ loptov , in s' B, is corrupt, and is there corrected. The projter phrase is 
m $ 14, ii'iavnji eAyi. Plato probably wrote* as I have translated, G</c 
apa wr TFpac /i.bxif avrov avrd b\or rii» thj, nvO mq irpoc lavra plpo£ dr. 
Correctly then one MS. avrov adrd. Hemdorf was near the mark, 
when ho explained wpof iavrd ptpoc or by olirw yap hv irpd^tavrd j*ipo£ 

* 7 As IriputOi is an adverb it should be opposed io another adverb, and 
thUs muted to i avrov, a pronoun. 

** Ficinus has "Si qutdeni alibi quam ipsummet existat** But the 
whole clause -would tints be only a repetition of what has been just enunci- 
ated. 1 suspect that ti jrip trtpuft form is merely an explanation of rd 
iripioQi dv. 
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in another. *So It seems. In this way then it appears that “ the* 
&ne" will be different from itself. It does so. What then, 
if anything 39 is different from any thing, will it not be differ- 
ent from that which is different ? Necessarily so. But are 
not all such things, as are not one, different from “ the one?” 
And is not “ the one” (different from such things as) are not 
©he? How m* ? 44 The one” therefore will be different from 
the rest. Different. See then, are not 41 the different” and 
“the same” contrary to each other. How not? Ia the same 
ever wont to be in the different, or the different in the same? 
It is not wont.^ [41.] If therefore the different is never in the 
same, there is not one of existing tilings, in which the differ- 
ent exists for anv time ; for if it existed in any thing during 
any time whatever, during that time the different would be in 
the same. Is it not so? It is so. But since it is never in the 
same, the different would never exist in any of existing things. 
True. Neither therefore would the different exist in things 
which are not one, nor in “the one.” Jt wouXl not. Through 
“the different” therefore the one will not he different from 
things which are not one, nor things which are not one he 
different from “ the one.” Not indeed. Nor through them- 
selves will they he different from each other, since they do 
not participate in “ the different.” For how can they ? But 
if they are different neither through themse lves, nor through 
“the different,” would they not escape entirely from being 
different from each other ? They would escape. But neither 
do things, which are not one, participate in “the one:” for 
they would be no longer not one, but in some way one. True. 
Nor would things, which are not one, be number ; for possess- 
ing number, they would thus be altogether not one. They 
would not. But wh^ f can things which are not one be parts 
of one ? Or would not things, which are not one, in this way 
participate in “the one?” They would participate. If thou 
this is entirely “ one,” but those not one, “ the one ” would 
not be a part of things, which are not one, 40 nor a whole, as if 
they were a part nor, on the contrary, would things, which 

* Instead of it Tovr't two MSS. cl rou n, os suggested by Heinderf. 
And so Ficinus, “ Si quid vero ab aliquo altprum est. M 

4i — * The Greek in most MSS. is ov& o\ov poptov — and 

ofiff <«c uopiy r« ivL Now as the two clauses ought evidently to balance 
each other, Plato probably wrote wc poptuv t (i. e. rwv IV— > and it $ 
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We not oije, be parts of “ the one,” nor wholes 41 fte if the on^ 
were a part. 41 They will not. [42.] But we have said thi 
things, which are neither parts, nor wholes, nor different 
from each other, will be the same with each other. We have 
said so. Shall wo then assert that “ the one,” since it is in 
this state with respect to things which an? not one, is the 
same with them ? l^t us say so. u The one ”«then, as it ap- 
pears, is both different from others arid itself, and the same 
with them and with itself. It appears very nearly so, at least 
from this reasoning. 

But is it also similar and dissimilar to itself and others? 
Perhaps so. Since* thru it appears to be* different from the 
others, the other# likewise will be somehow different from it. 
But what then? Will it not then he different from the others 
in the same manner ns the others from it? And this neither 
more nor less ? For what should it be ? If then neither more 
nor less, it (will be) similarly. Certainly. In the manner 
then through which ‘‘the one” 42 suffers to become different 
from the others, and the others similarly from it, in that 
manner would the one be suffering similarly to the others, and 
the others (similarly) to the one? How say you? Thus. Do 
not you apply each name to something? Ido; what then? 
Could you pronounce the same name often or once ? 1 could. 43 
When therefore you pronounce ( a name) once, do you speak of 
the thing, to which the name, belongs ; but not, if often ? Or, is 
there not a great necessity for you always to speak of the same 
thing, whether you pronounce the* same name once or often ? 
What then ? [43.] Is not “ different” a name applied to some 
thing ? Entirely so. When therefore you pronounce it, whether 
once or often, you do not apply this name to any other thing, 44 

popiov (i, c. rof Opportunely then docs one MS. offer poplun?. 

And thus we shall gel rid «»f tin- incorrect expression objected to ill $ 40. 

n Firinus has ** si uni contijril, tit ulnrum sit ab aliis/* For he pro- 
bably found m his MS. i rhrovOt to »»* runs d\\*v. At least rb 'iv mig ht 
easily have drop! out before r*v, ^ 

w This is n strange answer to a bipartite question. Hence Taylor in- 
serted “once/* But that is at variance with the ft^bsequent question of 
Parmenides. Perhaps Plato wrote "Ey*y Unrip* tvi. e. “ J could either 
waf/’ For Unrip* c might have been lost through the following vdrtpcv* 
Fiein., 44 vel sa'pius vel scmcl/* 

44 As iv dWip ovopd^uv and dXXo bvnpd&iv arc synonymous, It is 
evident that Pluto did not write both here. Correctly then has Filinas 
omitted one by rendering 44 ad allud qiuddam aignifieaxtdtKXKu” 1 * 
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,t that of v»hicli it id the name. Necessarily so. When we 
then that “ the others” are different from “ the Tmc," and 
•‘the one” different from “ the others,” twice pronouncing the . 
name 44 different,” we do not at all apply the expression to any 
other nature but that of which it is the name. Entirely so. 
In the way then that “ the one ” is different from “ the others,” 
and “the others” from “the one,” 4,r ' according to the very 
thing which “the different" has, “the one” would suffer 
nothing else than what the others do, but just the same: 4 * but 
that which somehow suffers the same (is) similar. Is it not? 
Yes. But in the way thut 44 the one” suffers so as to be dif- 
ferent from the others, according to that very way 4 * every 
tiling would he similar to every thing ; for every thing is dif- 
ferent from every tiling. It appears so. Moreover the similar 
is contrary to the dissimilar. It is. Is not “ the different” too 
contrary to “ the same ?” 47 This also. Moreover this like- 
wise has beet) made apparent, that “ the one” is the same with 
[and different from 4 *] “the others.” Jt has been made ap- 
parent. But to he the same with “ others ” is a contrary suffer- 
ing to the being different from “ the others.” Entirely so. As 
far as it was different, it appeared to be similar. Yes. So far 
then as it is the same, it will be dissimilar according to its suffer- 
ing the contrary to that suffering which produces the similar: 
^ but did the different produce the similar ? 4 ' J Yes. The 

.la ^ uc }j ; s t jj 0 English version of Stalbamn’s Latin translation of the 
Greek text, when* all previous commentators have been equally in the 
dark, Kara rairrbv rb 'irtpov irt kovOI vai, k. r. X. For so Staibumn has, 
with Thomson, adopted to ’irtpov found in an Oxford MS. of DnmoseiuH 
ITipi 'Amwv, and Hubsoijucnily in one MS. of 1'lalo. Put upon what 
mirovQlvai is to depend Stalbaum does not say himself, nor could any 
one else. The whole passage is desperately corrupt. From the version 
of Fioinus it would seeA as if then was in his MS. a different, though 
not uiorc intelligible, arrangement of the words. 

44 Ficin., “secundum hoc idem," i. e. Kara ravro fouro t found subse- 
quently in a single MS., which l have adopted in lieu of tear] aM rovro. 

47 Pidmis, “ Nonne el ipsuin alterum ipsi cidem,” which leads to Oftc 
o5v sal avrb htoov avrijj ravrtf. Whatever Stalbaum may say, the 
article could not be prefixed to to aM. Identity in Greek is rawrdrijc. 
not t 6 ravrbv, # 

* Yhe words within brackets all the MSS. and Ficimis omit. # 

* — w Ficinus has “simile auUrm noimc faciebat ipsum alterum, “ 
which leads to itpoiov H rt ov rb irtpov, in lieu of wpoiov It irov to irtpov. 
For tyuvovp requires its case. And hence, just before, one would prefer 
ty bfUHWvri rt xaQti to rtf bpotovvn iraOu, Hence too just afterward* 
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* same therefore will render something dissimilar ; or it will 
not be contrary to the different. So it appears. [44.] “ThSl 
one” therefore will be both similar and dissimilar to u the 
others wo far as it is different it will be similar ; but so far 
as it is the same, dissimilar. 40 It has, it seems, such reasoning. 49 
And it has this likewise. What ? So far as it suffers the 
same, it docs not sutler what is of a different kind ; and not 
suffering what is of a different kind, it is not dissimilar; and 
not being dissimilar, it is similar : but so far as it suffers an- 
other thing, it is of a different kind ; and being of a different- 
kind, it is dissimilar. You speak the truth. Since then “the 
one” is both the same with and different from “the others,” 
according to both and each of these eases, it will be similar 
and dissimilar to “ the others.” Entirely so. And will it not in 
a similar manner, since it lias appeared to be both different 
from, and the same with, itself, appear, according to both 
these, and each, to be similar ami dissimilar to* itself? Ne- 
cessarily so. 

JBut consider now bow “ the one ” subsists with respect to 
touching and not touching itself and “the others.” I consider. 
For “ the one ” has somehow appeared to be. in itself a whole. 
Right. llut is not “ the one ” in “ the others ” likewise ? * Yes. 
So far then as “the one” is in “ the others,” it will touch “the 
others but so far as it is in itself, it will be prevented from 
touching “ the others but being in itself it will touch itself. 
So it appears. And thus, indeed, “ the one ” will both touch 
itself and “ the others.” It will touch. But what (will it be) in 
this view ? Must not every thing, which is about to touch any 
thing, lie close to that, which it is about to touch, and occupy 
that sent, 50 which may be after that seat, in which that may tie, 

wc must read ’A vopotuxrti up a n r avr&p in tier of to ravrbv % where the 
live tot MSS. omit ro. 

— 411 I cannot understand 'Kyti yap oih* e#j — r«i roiavrov \6yov* For 
though to tv might he the nominal i>e to i\u x yet ovv it} and ni have not 
the least force hero ; uor could rouwrov bo opposed to topSe. Ftcin. has, 
“Talcm, ut videtur, ratiouem halict,” omitting ydp oiv it, while vuetti lies 
hid tone*. . 

“ — 50 Such is the unintelligible version of StalhK m’s text, rabrrfv rt)v 
^ipfiv Kttrixovi rj dr ptr UeivtjP y sipap ; tj av Khyren, uirnrat, , But 
liipav could not be thus repeated, uor could ptr’ iceipffp thus follow a 
verb of rest. We meet indeed just after with »^c£t)c iavrb xtlavai. 
But there Plato wrote iav ry, similar to the preceding and follow- 

ing Ifffis Uiivip : while here the words i) dr ptr tnipij j Upa are 
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which it tauchea ?*° It is necessary. u The one," therefore, jf 
it is about to touch itself, ought to lie close to itself*ancl occupy 
Hhe place close to that in which it is. It ought so. [*15. ] 
Would not M the one,” if it were two, do this, and l>e in two 
places at once ? But &s long as U is one, it will not be wont 
to do so. It will not. The same necessity therefore belongs 
to “ the one,” to be neither two nor to touch itself. The same. 
But neither will it touch the others. Why? Because we 
have said, that when any thing is about to touch any thing, 
which is separate from it, it ought to be placed close to that 
which it is about to touch ; but that there must be no third in 
the middle of them. True. Two things therefore at the least 
are requisite, if contact is about to take place. Certainly. 
But if a third is added close upon the two terms, 41 there will 
now be three, but the contacts two. Certainly. And thus 
one always being added, one contact will be likewise added ; 
and the result is that the contacts will be less by one than the 
multitude of the numbers. For by how much the two first 
things exceeded the contacts, ,V2 [‘so as to be more in number 
than the contacts,] f>2 by just so much does all the following 
number exceed the multitude of the contacts. For already 
hereafter 53 one is added to the number, ami one contact to the 
contacts. Bight. As many then as are in mtmlicr the things 
existing, (by so many,) less by one, are the contacts always. 
True. If then there is only one thing, ami not a pair, there 
can be no contact. Ilow can there? Have we not said that 
the other things, different from “the one,” arc neither one nor 
participate of it, since they are different ? Wc have. [46.] 

evidently the interpretation of rr)e ixofiivqv. For thin the expression ri )v 
f Spav Karibov rrfv ixofuv^y in th first clause is the counterpart of rt)v 
Ixouiviiv rwpav tcariy^v in the sei ond ; .and so too by the aid of Ufivtjc 
ivy tiM tonv in the second, we nay correct the ftpu by reading »/c, iV 
hv Ktrjrat iivrair &v. The sense w uld then be, ** ocoupving the seat close , 
npon that which, where should it lie perchance, it would touch.*’ 

“ Hcimlorf was justly offended with Ytptnv. But incorrectly suggested 
*K av Si Svotv Svrotv — For in this formula the article cannot be* omitted. 
Compare Legp. ill. p. 6bf>, A., p. <>92, D., Lysid. p. 220, C., Thncyd. i. 10*1, 
which I should hq/e quoted in my l'oppo’s Prole^t/m. p. l. r >6 f to confirm 
my correction in Thueyd. i. 30, rovrwv Si T, ti irtpufyitrO' tv, rd fyo tig 
rabrhv ikOtiv. Saujppo happily reuds here o/iopmv, “ contiguous.” 1 
prefer irapovroiv to opoi%r- 

The word* within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

*• Asrd Xmvbv cannot be united to iryoffyiyvtrai, read card tqv Xdyov. 
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Number therefore is not in the others, since oner is not in 
them. How can it? The others, therefore, are not one, or 
two, or M an y thing possessing the name of another number.* 4 * 
No. “ The one,” therefore, is one alone, and could not be 
two. It appears not. Contact, therefore, is not when two 
are not Jt is not. “ The one” therefore will neither touch 
“the others,” nor will “the others” touch “the one,” as there 
is no contact. Certainly not. On all tlie.se accounts, there* 
fore, “the one” will both touch and not touch others and 
itself. So it appears. 

Is it not therefore equal and unequal to itself and “the 
others? ” llow ? If “ the one ” were greater or less than “ the 
others,” or “ the others” greater or less than “the one,” would 
it not follow that by 4i the one” being one, and “ the others” dif- 
ferent from “ the one,” they would be not an atom greater or 
an atom less than each other, by those very existences? But 
if, in addition to their being such us they are, each possessed 
equality, they would be equal to each other. But if “the one” 
possessed magnitude, and “ the others” smallness, or “the one” 
magnitude, but “ the others ” smallness, would not that, to 
whatever species magnitude was present, be the greater ; and 
that, to whatever (species) smallness ( was present), be the less. 
Necessarily so. Are there not therefore these two species, 
magnitude and smallness? For if they had no existence they 
surely could never be contrary to each other, and be inherent 
in tilings existing. [47.] llow should they ? If then small- 
ness is inherent in “ the one,” it will either be inherent in the 
whole or in a part of it. It is necessary. But what if it be in- 
herent in the whole? Will it not either be extended on an 
equality through the whole of “ the one,” or surround “ the 
one?” Plainly so. If smallness then is inherent on an 
equality in “ the one,” will it not be equal to “ the one;” but 
if it surrounds “the one,” will it not be greater? How'not? 
Can then smallness be equal to or greater than any thing, and 
produce the effects of magnitude and equality, but not on itself? 
It is impossible. Smallness 'then will not be inherent in the 
whole of “ the one but, if at all, in a part. NCertainly. Nor 
jH prom Taylor's translation of the Greek ovrt d\\ov AptBpov 
t\ovra ovoua ovtiv, it would seem he ■wished to read, what the flense 
requires, ovrt d\\ov apiBpov t\<rv rb ovofHb* ohUv, in lieu of 1% ovru 
Avopa % I should however prefer oere aXAo apiBpoh fyov rb Svopa oMv t 
i. e. “ nor on; thing else possessing the name of number ** 
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yet, on the other hand, in the whole part ; for if not, it woqjd 
produde the same effect as in the ease of the whole ; (for) 66 it 
would either be equal to, or greater than, the part in which it 
is inherent. It is necessary. Smallness then will not be in 
any, thing existing, being inherent in neither a part nor a 
whole ; nor will there be any thing small, except smallness 
itself. It seems not. “Neither will magnitude be in it. For 
there would be some other thing greater, and, besides magni- 
tude itself, that in which magnitude is inherent, and this too, 
although it being hot small, which it ought to exceed, if in- 
deed it bo great ; 60 but which in this case is impossible, since 
smallness is not inherent in any thing existing. True. But 
magnitude itself is not greater than any tiling else but small- 
ness itself ; nor is smallness less than any thing else but mag- 
nitude itself. [48. j It is not. Neither then would “ the others” 
be greater than “ the one,” nur less, since, they jkissosh neither 
magnitude nor smallness ; nor do these two possess any power 
either of exceeding or of Indiig exceeded with respect to “the 
one,” but only with respect to each other; nor, on the con- 
trary, will “ the one.” ho cither greater or less than these two, 
or “the others,” as it possesses neither magnitude nor smalltiess. 
So indeed it appear*. It' then “the one” is neither greater 
nor less than “the others,” is it not necessary for it to neither 
exceed nor be exceeded by them ? It is necessary. Is there 
not also a great necessity lor that, which neither exceeds nor 
is exceeded, to be on an equality ? and if on an equality, to 
be equal ? How not ? “ The one ” therefore will be in this 

Ojtate with respect to itself. Possessing neither magnitude 
nor smallness in itself, it would neither exceed nor be ex- 
ceeded by itself; but being on an equality, it would be equal 
to itself. Entirely so. “The one” therefore will be equal 
both to itself and “ the others.” So it appears. 

But beipg itself in itself, it would also be externally about 
itself; and surrounding itself, it would be greater than itself; 

w Ficinus has “quippe.” From whence Thomson suggested ydp toy 
tirraif ij— The asyndeton is however supported by Heind. and Stall*. 

14 — * I must t|^e for others to understand, if they can, nil the words 
between the numerals. Ficinu* lias, “ 8ed neque etiam magnitudoynerit; 
qnippe alind quidquara, printer. ipsammet inaguitudincm, inajus e»w;t, 
Ut pntft id, cui merit magnitude ; veruntamen nihil est p/irviim, quod 
4|uiiem superari oportet a magno, si quid magnum sit;” which is not mom 
intelligible than the Greek. 
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b$t being surrounded, less than itself; and thus *i the one* 
would be bdth greater and less than itself. It would so. Is 
not this also necessary, that there is nothing beyond “ the one * 
and “ the others ?” How should it be otherwise ? But ought 
not that, which has a being, to be always some where ? 

And does not that, which exists in another, exist as the less 
in the greater? For one thing cannot otherwise exist in 
another. [49.] It cannot. But since there is nothing else 
apart from “ the one ” and “ the others,” and it is necessary for 
these to he in something, is it not necessary for them to be in 
one another, M [thc others in “the one,” and “the one” in 
the others] ; f ‘ 7 or that they should be no where? Tt appears 
so. Because then “ the one ” is in “ the others,” “ the others” will 
be greater than “ the one,” through .surrounding it; and “the 
. one ” will he less than “ the of hers,” by being surrounded. But 
because “ the others” arc in “ the one,” “ the one,” by the same 
reasoning, would be greater than “the others;” and “the others” 
less than “ the one.” It appears so. “ The one.” therefore, 
is equal to, greater and less, than both itself and others. It 
seems so. But if it is greater, equal, and loss, it will bo of 
equal, more, and fewer measures, both than itself and “the 
others;” and if of measures, also of the parts. How should 
it not? Being, therefore, of equal, more, and fewer mea- 
sures, it will also in number be more and less than itself and 
“ the others and also, for the same reason, equal to itself and 
“ the others.” How ? It would surely be of greater measures 
than are those things, than which it is greater ; am! (it would 
be) of as many parts as measures ; and in the same manner, (in 
the case of these) than which it is less; and similarly (in the 
cose of those) to which it is equal. It is so. Since then “the 
one” is both greater, loss, and equal to itself, will it not also 
contain measures equal to, more, and fewer than itself? And 
if of measures, will not this also bo true of parts ? How not ? 
If then it contains equal parts with itself, it will be equal 
in multitude to itself ; but if more, more in multitude, and 
if fewer, less in multitude, than itself. It appears so. [50.] 
But will not “ the one ” be in a similar state 4? regards “ the 
others?” Because it appears to be greater in magnitude than 

them, is it not necessary for it to be more in number than “the 
* 


w — ir The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation 
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others?” and, because leas in magnitude, fewer in number? and 
because equal in magnitude, equal likewise in multitude to “the 
others ?” It is necessary. And thus again, as it seems, “ the 
one” will be equal, more, and less in number, both than itself 
and “ the others.” It will so. 

Does “ the one,” then, participate in time ? And is it, und 
does it become, younger and older, itself than itself and “ the 
others?” And again, M neither younger nor older than itself 
and the others, although participating of time ? How ? “ To 
be” is surely its property, since it “ is the one.” Certainly. 
But what else is “ to he” than a participation in “being” in 
conjunction with the present ? dust ns “ it was” is a parti- 
cipation in “being” in conjunction with the past, and “it 
will he ” with the future ? It is so. It must participate then in 
time, if it participates in “ being.” Entirely so. Must it not 
therefore participate in time while progressing ? Certainly. 
It is always, therefore, in the act of being older than itself, 
if it proceeds according to time. It is necessary. Do we 
then remember that the older is (always)™ becoming older 
than that which is becoming younger ?' w We remember. 
Would not then “ the one,” since it is becoming older than 
itself, become older than itself, while it is thus becoming 
younger? Necessarily so. It heroines then both younger 
aud older than itself. Certainly. [51.J But is it not then 
older, when it is in the act of being according to the present 
time, which is between the “was” and the “will Iks:” for in 
proceeding from the “ then” to “the hereafter,” it will not pass 
over “the now ?” It will not. Will it not then stop in the act 
of being older, when it arrives at “the now,” and is no longer 
in the act of being, but is already r>l older ? For as it proceeds 

4* Fie inns 1ms “ ct Aureus contra/ 1 on if ho hud found in liis MS. cat 
rovvavriov at5, or simply sat av — * 

** This *' always 4 ’ is from “ sirpe ” in Firinus ; who perhaps found d«i 
before to irptfrfivTtpav — 

** This proposition was discussed in § ‘29 ami 30. 

91 By no process can ror’ ifii) be thus united, as I long since stated, on 
Prom. 917. Wherever those words are combined in prosn, we may 
generally read r&t (r/, Sometimes however the correction is not quite 
so easy ; yet even here it is nearer at hand than one would cxpeoWo find 
it. * For Ficimis has “ nee turn tit, sod est jam senilis,” which leads to xai 
6l' ytyvirat tot, dXX* f<mv flb)/ irpttrfivrtpot'. With reifard to Prom* 
947, 1 should have corrected i rarpbz d* dod K p6yov to t } otf' tv, vavriX&c 
KpavQqmTtu : and similarly in A gam. 9 W, 'Orav it rtvxy Zrt-c dir* bpfa* 
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will never be laid bold of by “ the now/* For that which is 
proceeding in such a state as to touch both "the now** end 
"the hereafter,” leaving hold of “the now,” but laying hold of 
“the hereafter,” because it is in the act of being between “the 
hereafter” and “the now.” True, llut if it is ncceawy for 
whatever is in the act of being not to pass by “ the now,” 
when it arrives at that point, it always stops in the act of 
being, ami “is” then whatever it may happen to become. It 
appears so. “ The one,” then, when, in becoming older, it 
arrives at “the now,” stops in the act of 1 wing, and then 
“is” older. Entirely so. “Is” it not then older than what 
it was becoming older? Ami was it not becoming (dlder) 
than itself? Certainly. JS'ow the older is older than the 
younger. It is. “The one” then is younger than itself, 
when in becoming older, it arrives at “the now.” Of neces- 
sity. lint “the now” is always present with “the one,” 
through the whole of its being; for it is always “now,” as 
long us it “is.” ITow not ? “ tIic one,” therefore, always is, 

and is in 'the act of being younger and older than itself. So 
it appears. Hut “is the one,” or is it in the act of being, 
02 for a time longer than or equal to itself ? fia An equal time. 
[52.] But that which either is in the act of being, or is for 
an equal time, has the same age. How not ? Hut that which 
has the same ago is neither older nor younger. It is neither. 
“The one,” therefore, since it is in the act of being, and is 
for a time equal to itself, neither is nor is in the act of being 
younger or older than itself. It appears to ine not. 

But what of “ the others I have not what to say. But 
this at least you have to say, that “the others,” if they are 
different things from “ the one,” 04 and not a different thing, are 
more than “one.” For that which is different would be one; 
but those that arc different are more than one, and would 
possess multitude. They would. Hut being a multitude 

ko£ iruepac Oti'ov, tor’ ar olf **' rofimc iri\t w t quoted by Paley 

to gainsay my canon. Render, “ Then know 1 upon the house there will 
be cold.” 

•*— •* Ficinus 1ms ,# t^uin etiam longiusno vel breves tempus e& aut 
fit, quam ipsummet ; an potius irquum.” From whence. Cornarius would 
suppl/ y) iXarrut after which Hcindorf felt half disposed to 

adopt; for the flow of the ideas appears thus to be more natural. 

m The genitive rut' dXXow has nothing to depend on. The syntax re- 
quires rd t*iv dXXmiv— 

u Here rot* Mg depends not on rd d\Xa t but on ?r#pov. 
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they would participate in a greater number Hum " the ofa ?” 
How not ? What then ? Shall we say that the thftigs more m 
number arc, or have been, generated prior, or the less ? The 
less. The least then is the first. Now is not this “ the one ?” 
Certainly. “ The one,” therefore, was generated the first of all 
things possessing number: but oil “the others” have number, 
if they are others and not another. They have, lint that 
which was first generated was, L think, prior in existence: 
but the others are posterior. Hut such ns have been gener- 
ated posterior, are younger than that which was generated 
prior; and thus “ the others** would ho younger than “the one,” 
and “the one” would Ik* older than “the others.” It would. 
But what is this ? Couljl “the one” be generated contrary 
to its nature? or is this impossible? Impossible. But “the 
one” has appeared to possess parts; ami, if parts, n beginning, 
nn end, and a middle. Yes. Is not then the beginning 
generated first of all, both of “tlm one” and of each of “ The 
others and after the beginning all ‘‘the others,” as far as the 
end? W'liat then? [/>.'>.] W»* will say moreover, that all 
the others are parts of the whole and of one; hut that “the 
one,” together with the end, lias been generated one ami a 
whole. We will say sta Now the end, I think, is generated the 
last of all, but “ the one” r* naturally generated together with 
this ; so that, if it is mr«*M*ary for “the one” to he generated not 
contrary to nature, ii would, having been generated together 
with the end, he naturally generated the last of “ the others.” It 
appears so. “ The one,” t hen fore, is younger than “ the others,” 
but “ the others” an* older than “the one.” So again it appears 
to me. But what, must not the beginning or any other part 
whatever of “the one,” or of any thing else,, if it is a part, and 
not parts, be necessarily one, [since it is a part] ? Gb Neces- 
sarily. “The one*” therefore, would be generated together 
with the first (part), while in the act of being, and together 
with the second ; and i^ never wanting to any one of the other 
parts, while in the act of being, until, arriving at the extremity, 
it becomes one whole, having been left out neither from the 
middle, nor from the last, nor the first, nor from any other* 
(part) whatever in its generation. True. “ The one,” there- 
fore, will have the same age with “ the others,” so that, ft’ it be 


• The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 
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ijotf * 1 the one" contrary to its own nature, it would be generated 
neither pritJr nor posterior to “ the others,” but together with 
them ; and according to tins reasoning, “ the one” will neither 
be older nor younger than “ the others,” nor “ the others” than 
“the one:” hut, according to the former reasoning, “the one” 
was both older and younger than “ the others,” and they in a 
similar manner than it. Entirely so. 

[54. J After this manner, then, “the one” is and has been 
generated. Hut what again shall we say of its Incoming 
older and younger than the others, and of the others than 
“the one;” uml again, that it neither becomes older nor 
younger? (As we said) respecting its being, (shall we say) 
in tlu? same manner respecting its becoming to be? or other- 
wise? I arn not able to say. Hut I am able (to say) this ; 
that, although one thing is older than another, yet it cannot 
become still older, than by that difference of age which it 
possessed as soon as it was produced; nor, on the other hand, 
can that which is younger become younger. For, equal things 
being added to unequal*, whether they are times or any thing 
else, always cause them to differ by the same degree as that, by 
which they were distant at first, llow not ? “ That which is” 
therefore would never become older or younger than any being, 00 
if it is always different by an equal quantity from it in age: 
but (this) r,T is and was older, and that younger; but is not' 
becoming so. True, fc, The one” likewise will never become 
either older or younger than ” the. others,” it being so already. 
Never. But see whether in t his way (they ) become younger and 
older/* In what way ? The same as that through which “ the 

* Instead of roe * i' d{ 5 croc, Schlt*icrmacher,wilh whom Hemdorf, Bek- 

ker, and Stulbaum agiee, would read rou oyrog — One would prefer uvroQ 
aroxwvr. i. e. “ any beimr whatever.” i 

• 7 On the omission of to /if v m the first clause, answering to rb Si itt 
the second, fleindorf refers lo his note on TheiPtetus, $ 06, which Stul* 
buum has, according to cu*toin, transcribed on ProUror. p. 33Jf, A„ Her*, v. 
p, IM, E. But there, as here. Fieimw probaHly found the correct leading 
m his MS., as shown by hU version, “ hoc quideiu sen i us, illud autem 
junius.” 

* As there is nothing to which the plurals wpf<r/3orffyi «ri vt&rtpa can 
be referred, Heitulorf wished to read irpHrfivrtpw rcu* vtiortp ov. But 
Stalbahm would understand avrit, i. e. ra 'iv cni rd ak\a. Taylor trans- 
lated ” other things,” misled by the version of Ficinus 4 “Sed uspiee past- 
hac, utniro alia quadatn ratione et juniara hcec et senioro fiant,” where 
“alia” » the ablative case, not nominative. He should have elicited 
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one* was made to appear older then “the others,” and “the « 
others^ (older; than “ the one.” [55.] What then ? Sfhce “ the 
one” folder than “ the others,” it has been generated during a 
Longer time than “the others.” Certainly. Now consider again, 
if We add an equal time to a longer and shorter time, does the 
longer differ from the shorter by an equal or by a smaller part ? 
By a smaller. m Will not then “the one* differ from “the 
others” by an age as great subsequently as it did at lira! ? but, 
receiving an equal time with “the others,” it will differ always 
in age less than before. 4 * Will it npt be so? Yes. .But 
would not that* which differs less in age, with respect to any 
thing, than it did before, become younger than before, with 
respect to those* than which it was before older ? Younger. 
But if that is younger, will not, on the other hand, “ tlie others” 
be older with respect to “the one” than before? Entirely 
so. That, therefore, which was generated younger, would be 
in the act of becoming older, with respect to that which was 
before generated and is older ; but it never is older, but is 
always in the art of becoming older than it ; for tlie one ad- 
vances to ft younger, but the other to an older, state : and on 
the other hand, that which is older is in the net of becoming 
younger in the same manner than the younger. For both 
tending to that which is contrary to themselves, they are in 
the act of becoming contrary to each other ; the younger be- 
coming older than the cider, and the older younger than the 
younger. But they would not be able to become so. For 
should they become ho, they would no longer he in the act of be- 
coming, but would be (now). 70 But now they are. in the net 
of becoming younger and older than each other ; and “ the 
one” indeed is in the act of becoming younger than “ the others,” 

rather from "posthac,” gjyl M alia,” and “ ha*c,” "0 pa l' #n t m u\\y 
«££ raura irpee/Hripa, although Fit inns found in hi* M.S./aDra,** luce/* 
not rair&f •* eadem/' The sense would then be — u But see further, 
whether by another road the same things become older and younger.*' 

*•— < n Thin U well explained by Heindorf; who says that this i* not, 
although it seems at first sight to lx? so, at variance with the preceding as- 
.tertian in J 54, that if equals be added to unequals, the two quantities will 
not differ more than they did originally. For here the proposition may 
be understood by sunfosing that, if the ages of A and B arc respectively 
20 and 18 years, A is older than B by 1 , v of the longer period ; but if ■! 
years be added to each, then A will be older than B by only ,’ ¥ of the 
longer period. 

** Ficmtis, “ eed jam essent,” which leads to dAX' $Uv &v vvv vvv &— 

*0 U ill. 2o 
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because it has been made to appear to be pldcr, and to 
have hflAl a prior generation: but “the others * (have been 
made to appear to be) older than “the one,” because they 
have hail a posterior generation. [06.] According to the 
same reasoning, “ the others ” likewise arc similarly related 
with respect to “ the one,” since they were made to appear to 
be older and to have had a prior generation. So indeed 
it appears. So far thou as neither becomes younger or older 
than the other, through their differing by an equal num- 
ber, from each other, “the one ” will not become older or 
younger than the others,” nor the. others than “the one.* But 
so far as it is necessary for the prior 71 to differ 72 by ft part 
ever another 72 from the posterior, and the posterior from the 
prior, so far it is necos-Miry for them to become older and 
younger than each other, and “the others” than 4i the one,* and 
44 the one " than “ the others r” Entirely so. On all these ac- 
counts then “the one” is. and is in the act of Incoming older 
and younger both than itself and “the* others;” and again, it 
neither is nor is in the net of “ becoming” older or younger 
than itself and u the others.” It is perfectly 30. lint since ** the 
one ” participates in time, and in tin* act of becoming older 
and younger, is it not necessary fly it to participate in 44 the 
then,” and “the. hereafter* and “the now,” if it participates 
in time? It is necessary. 44 The one.,” therefore, was, 
and will he, and is; and has W11 in the act of becoming, 
and is in the act of becoming, and will lx*, in the act of be- 
coming. What then ? And there would be something for 
it, and of it, ami which was, and is, and w ill be. Entirely 
so. [ 57 .] Now there would Ik) the knowledge and opinion 
and perception of it, if we, now 73 do all these things 73 re- 
lating to it. You speak rightly. There is likewise for it a 
name and a discourse ; ami it may be'named and spoken of: 

n Ficinua has ** ditV.-rro n«iiwr priora posteriorilms as if his MS. cor- 
rectly omitted ynrAptva (for which two MSS. read yiviptva) after ni 
rtpa ruv virripur— 

n — n Fie, urns, “ altera semper parte/' But I confess I hardly odder- 
stand AWip dki popup, althmiifli I am quite aware of the meaning of foi 
thus placed between JXXy and popup, after what Scaliger has written on 
Propertius i. IS, 15. Hudson on Thucyd. hr. & ValckeiMW dll The- 
dbrit* Adoniaz. p. 197, C„ and Rlmsley on CEd. C. 1 532, Who alluded, l 
suspect, to Barker in Classical Recreations, p. 182, as i stated SB .Proa* 

m 

T *-’' Namely, know, think, and perceive. 
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and whatever^ circumstances of such a kind take place with 
regard to u the others,” take place with regard likewise? to u the 
one*” • Such is entirely the caw?.. 

Let US then speak of the third point. If u the one ” is such 
as we have discussed, is it not necessary, since it is both one 
and many, And again neither one nor many, and participating 
In time, that because it is one, it should participate at one time 
in u being but that localise it is not one, it should participate 
at no time in u being ?” It is necessary. Will it then be fea- 
sible for it not to participate, when it does; or to participate, 
when it does not? It will not be possible. It participates 
then at one time, and does not participate at another; for 
thus alone can it participate and not participate in the same. 
Bight. Is not this then the time when it participates in “be- 
ing,” and again is freed from it? Or how is* it possible for it 
to possess at one time the same thing, and at another time not, 
unless at some time it both receives mid dismisses it? Not 
otherwise. Do you not call the receiving of “ being ” by the term 
to be generated? I do. And to be. freed from “being” (by the 
term) to be destroyed ? Entirely so. “ The one ” then, ns it 
seems, by receiving and dismissing “ being, ” is generated and 
destroyed. Necessarily sy. [As.] Hut since it is one and 
niAny, and is generated and destroyed, when it becomes one, 
is not the being many destroyed, and when it becomes many, 
is not the being one destroyed ? Entirely so. Hut, when it 
becomes one and many, must it not be separated and united ? 
It must. And when it becomes unlike and like, must it 
not'be made like and unlike? Certainly. And when it be- 
comes greater, less, and equal, must it not be increased, and 
wasted away , 74 and equalized ? It must so. Hut when from 
being moved it stands still, and when from standing still it 
‘ changes into being mo\*»d , 75 it is requisite surely for it to be not 
in one time . 75 How should it ? But that which stood still be- 
fore and is afterwards moved, and that which was moved before 

u Instead pfhVuv one would have expected IKctrrovaOa i, to answer to 
iXarrov or /uiowrifoi, just as fouvtrtiui does to hruv. 

** The words between the numerals 1 cannot understand. The 
train of ideas eyldenjfa in, 44 it is requisite surely for those iwp things not 
to exist at oXe time f * in Greek, &< <b) irov abra yf bvo iv ivi 
tlvai. Ficimts has 41 nportet hoc non uno in tempore esse ? ” He there- 
fore found in his MS. rovr o, not aM . Stalbaum however translated 
Pff kv ivl xp*>v<# clww, M to be in no tune at all.” 

tat 
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and afterwards stands still* cannot be tbus affected without^* 
change. 1 For how can it ? But there is no time, in which any 
thing can at once be neither moved nor stand still. There is not. 
But it cannot change without a change. It is probable not. 
When, therefore, docs it change ? For it would change, neither 
while it stands still, nor while it is moved, nor while it ism time. 
It would m >t. la there, then that strange thing, in which it would 
be, when it changes ? What tiling ? “ The sudden.” 76 77 For 
“ the sudden ” seems to signify some such thing as 77 changing 
from it to either. 77 For there is no change from standing, 
while; standing ; nor a change from motion, while in motion ; 
but that wonderful nature “the sudden” is situated between 
motion and standing, and is in no time; 76 and into this and 
from this that, which i* moved, changes for the purpose of 
standing still ; and that which stands, for the purpose of being 
moved. It nearly appears so. [of).] “ The one,” therefore, 
if it glands still and is moved, must change into either; for 
thus alone would it produce both these effects. But in change 
ing, it changes suddenly ; and when it changes, it would be in 
no time, and would neither stand still nor be moved. It 
would not. Is then “‘the one” in this state also with respect 
to the other changes? and when .it changes from being into 
being destroyed, or from non-being into the act of becoming, 
does it not then become a medium between certain movements 
and standings? and then it neither is nor is not, nor is in the 
act of becoming, nor is destroyed ? It appears sd. And by 

7 * Kirilins st range! v translates “ momentum individiium.” 

77 ~ 71 la explanation of these unintelligible words, Hoindorf Bays that 
iiceivov is to be referred to ro as if it were correct Greek to 

Biiv ft) tZaifinic prrapldX Xoi* tZtuii'yc- But to what can sfc itedriaav 
bo referred ? Sialbumu’s version is, “ The .sudden seems to signify this, 
to turn something from u to cither;* 1 which f presume he understand* 
for ii not, lie luu written a mass of rubbish. The sense required is to 
this eUeet, “ The sudden seems to signify something of tliis kind, that by 
quiekly moving it mu change u thinp that is, from one state to another.*' 
Ill Greek, To ydp iKiufvift rw&tft. rt tain irtyiatwiv. 6£& kevovp 
ptra, rtdWot th% ft itrrtv, lri\m9tp iriputt rp, as in J 68, fuQiirratro mOiv 
iroi. On the Ions or corruption of ft£r. see myself on d£sch» SuppL 901, 
and Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 144, whore Popp) should have noticed in his 
second etl. my restoration of Thueyd. tii. 37, oi Bi V- vtvrovvrq? rf 
aftrwv Zvvfo «, which 1 could amiirm by a dozen passages. 

’• Instead of ovhv. Thomson was the first to suggest oWm ; for he 
found in Ficiuus M nullo prorsus iu tempore.” The credit of the restor- 
ation is given by Hoindorf and Stalbaum to SohJeierm&cher* ... 
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tijo came Manning, when it passes from one into many and 
ffom many into one, it is neither one nor many, nor Is it se- 
parated nor united; and in passing from like to unlike, and 
from unlike to like, it is neither like nor unlike, nor is it 
made like nor unlike; 79 and while it pusses from sumll into 
great, and into equal ami the contraries, 79 it will be neither 
small nor great, nor unequal, nor increasing, nor wasting 
away, nor equalized. It appears not; But all these accidents 
“the one” would suffer, if it is. How not? 

But must we not consider what it is meet for “the others” 
to suffer, if “ one” exists ? We must consider. Shall we state 
then, if “one” exists, what “the other” must sutler from 80 
“the one?” Let us state. Since then “the others” are 
different from “ the one,” they are not “ the gne:” for other- 
wise they would not be different from “the one?” Bight 
Nor yet are “the others ” entirely deprived of “the one,” but 
somehow participate in it. In wlmt way? Because “the 
others,” having parts, are different from “the one:” for if 
they had not parts, they would In; entirely one. Right. But 
parts, we have said, 81 belong to that, which is a whole. We 
said* 1 so. But it is necessary for a whole to be one (com- 
posed) of *inany, of which# one the parts are parts: for cue li 
of the parts must not be a part of many, hut of a whole. 
How is this? [fK).] If any thing should he a part of many, 
amongst which it is itself, it would surely he both a part of 
itself, which is impossible, and of each one of the others; 
since it is a part of all. For if it is not a part of one of 
these, it will be a part of the others, with the exception of 
this; and thus it will not he a part of each one; and not 
being a part of each, it will he a part of not one of the 
many; and being a part of not one of these (the many), it 
is impossible for it to # be any thing belonging to all those, 

W Whatever Heindorf ami Stalbaum may assert, I cannot believe 
that Plato expressed himself in so loose a manner, when the vny luilain c 
of the sentence shows he would have written only teai in ttpixpav mi 
fuy&\ov tea* trrov %iq ravavria ibv t while the words *>vn atfarofuvov 
cSre ipffit tap eire icoiijuvov have been evidently interpolated fmm $ .’»N. 

**- Jffcinus, “aha *# imo path” which would seem to lead to rd 
vrb red wrirofdWvtu, in lieu of rd dXAa rov kvoq, But roe ivi q 
follows here r& &k\a , as in { 63, tL \pij rd oAXa tov trot; trtirov&ipm. 

w Prom “ assoraimas '* twice in Pieiims, Hcindorf corrected tyaptv . 
for there is ea allusion to J 22, St&lbatnu however still sticks to yapkp. 
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of not one of which it is either w a part, any tiitqg 
else. fco it appears. A part, therefore, is neither a part of 
the many nor of all ; but of some one idea and of some one 
thing, which we tali a whole, having become from ail one 
thing complete. 83 [Of this a part would be a part]. w En- 
tirely so. if therefore the others have parts, they too would 
participate in a whole ami one. Certainly. One perfect 
whole then possessing parts, must necessarily be different 144 
from “ thes one, 1 ’ It is necessary. There is moreover the 
name reasoning respecting each of the parts: for it is neces- 
sary that this HA (each part ) should participate irt “the one.” 
For, if each of these i * a part, the very being each signifies 
surely one, thing, separated indeed from others, but existing by 
itself, if it shall be truly each. Right, hut it would partici- 
pate. in ‘"the one,** as being f\ kdeutly something else, than “the 
one;” for (otherwise ) H '» it would not have participated, but 
would have been the one itself.” Hut now it is surely im- 
possible for any tiling to bo “the one,” except “the. one 
itself.” Impossible. [(>!.] Hut it is necessary for Iwth the 
whole and the. part to participate in “the one.” w For the 
whole will he, one thing 87 of which the parts are parts; but on 
the other hand each (part will be) a part of the whole,* 7 of 
whatever whole it may ho a part. 88 It is so. Will not then 

Fifums, “vel purs vel uimtl quodlibet.” He therefore found 
in Ins MS. ij — //, not tui-mi. On the confusion of thost* words see 
Bast, Puhrograph. p Mo. Dumasrius lumber, quoted hy Stnlbamn, 
ttcknuwh ilpes the doubled roi ; and m> he does the tlva i after dduvarov, 
which Heindnrf wish* <1 to expungr, as it has nothing on which it can 
depend, and is ouiitn d by Fiemus. either from his MS. or his own good 
sense. Stalb.mm is neu’Vtholess sat is lied with tlie want of syntax. 
m — « The words within brackets are r \ idcntly an interpolation. 

** Fieinus, “aba ipsu,” us if his MS. hud avra rd dXXa — 

M So Hoimh, whom Stain, follows, rendu loero for tovtov. Blit the 
best MSS. have h1»* tovto : where ale rovro perhaps conceal I Caere? 
«iir6. Kirilins aekimw ledges tovtov by his “ hujus unit]*.” 

, “ Ficinus has alone “ ulioqiun hand qimquam purticiparet/* 

■ r -~ " r lleind., whom Stulb. follows, renders, “For one { i. e. the whole) 
will be some one whole ; but the other (i. e. a part) will be seme part 
of the whole. M I have translated with Taylor, as if the Greek were rA 
fiiv ydp liXor isr ferat — not ri fitv yd ft 'iv oXe? tcrvii. 

Instead of <n» av y pSptov oXor, lleindorf wo&d read 8 A? $ jsdptey 
bXov ; and so probably found Ficinus in his MS., whose version is 
“qmjpcnnque pars tuiius ex is tat.” Stalbaum however, with Schmidt, 
would adopt Schleicrmacher’s conjecture, 8 &v $ popiov (or rather 
poptinv) SXov, i. e. “ whatever may be a whole of the parts,” referring to 
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Jhose things* which plrticipato in u the one,” participate in it 
as being mfifrrent from “the one ?”® 0 How not? But things 
different from 44 the one,” will ‘surely he many. For if the 
things different from “the one” were neither one nor more 
than one, they would he nothing. They would. But since 
the things, which participate in the one part and in the one 
whole, are more titan one, is it not necessary for those very 
things, which participate in “the one,” to be infinite in multi- 
tude? How? Let uh look at the mutter in this way. Being 
neither om , nor participating in 44 the one,” do they then not 
participate in it when they do participate? Certainly. Are 00 
not multitudes those in which “the one” is not? Multitudes, 
certainly. Wlmt then, if wo should he willing in imagination 
to take away from these the least quantity we can, must not 
this quantity so taken away, he a multitude, and not one, 
since it does not participate, in “llm one ?” It must. To him 
then, who thus surveys ever the different nature of the species 
itself by itself, will not a* much of it, us we may behold,®* he in- 
finite in multitude? Entirely so. And moreover, since each 
part becomes one part/'* ( the parts)'* have n bound with re- 
spect to each other, and to the whole; and the whole with 
respect to the parts, liorfcetly so. Tt results alien, to the 
things different from 44 the one,” as it seems, that, from 44 the 

p, 147, B. { 4. But uAov popiW, as I have there stated, could not he 
said in i:»rroci Greek. 

FUinus has 41 Not me ipitur, cum alia sint, quam unum, uno partici- 
pant ounaa. qum participant." From wheiire .Stephens wished to read, 
“ 0/>r ovv srtfHt ivra roe ivbg, roe fwif fudi ra pir^xovra avrvv.” 
He should have read likewise navra rd fttrix^vra. 

*• Ficinua, 44 Nonne mtiUnmlrnes sunt," which leads to Owe ovv 7rXq0if 
trm Tivd, unless it he said that i rA»/0// urra is here opposed to the pre- 
ceding qvx *vfora, Butin that case dXX a would have been written, not 
ot»r o&v. Slalhaum explains nXrtQii bvra by 44 infinite.” But how tike 
same word could moan 41 multitude*' and 44 infinity/* he does not state, 
nor can 1 understand. 

w How this tywfitv can follow the preceding arrow©?" vn, I must leave 
for others to explain. Finn us has, what is far preferable, 44 Nonne tibi 
sic semper considcnmii— quantumciuique illius luspexcris." 

** Comarin* was the first to repeat pbpwv, which, though rejected by 
Heindor£ has bee/adopted by Bckkcr and Sulbaum from thp best MSS. 

* To preserve the balance of the sentence, Ileindorf suggested irpbc 
%\ov tit ftbpiajcal rb fiW'jrpAf rd popta. And so Ficinus, '* torminum 
jam partes iuvicem ot ad totum Uabent." Stalbaum still sticks to the 
common reading. 
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t one " and themselves having a communion, something different 
is produced in themselves, which furnished them Indeed a 
, bound with respect to each other, but their own natttrewould 
be with respect to themselves infinity. 1 * 4 , It appears so. £62.] 
Thus the tilings different from “ the one/' both as wholes and 
according to parts, are infinite and participate in bound. 
Entirely so. Are they not therefore similar and dissimilar, 
both to each other and to themselves ? Why ? ‘Because, so far 
as all of them are somehow infinite, according to their own 
nature, they would all in this way suffer the same. Entirely. 
99 And so far as they all participate in abound, they would in 
this wav too suffer the same . 145 But so far as they suffer the 
being bounded and infinite, 86 they suffer [those very] acci- 
dents, [being accidents] contrary to each other. Certainly, 
But contrary things are U" much as possible dissimilar . 86 
What then ? According to each accident they would be simi- 
lar to themselves and to each other; but according to both 
they lire on both sides 1,7 most contrary and dissimilar. It 
nearly appears so. And thus ** the others’' themselves 811 would 
be similar and dissimilar to themselves and to euch other. 
They would so. And they (would be) the same to, and different 
from, each other, and be moved and aiul still ; and we should 
without difficulty find the things different from u the one,” 
suffering all contrary accidents, since they have been shown 
to suffer these. You speak rightly. 

[tid.j Shall wc not then dismiss these things as evident, 
and again consider if u the one 99 is, whether the others differ- 

91 Instead of dwttfriav, which, says Stalbaum, depends upon Jjffr, to be 
got out of irayiax^ the five best MSS. read airnpia. Hence Plato evi- 
dently wrote airttpia «r iji% as I have translated. 

** All the words between the numerals ore omitted by Taylor, al- 
though duly found in the version of Ficinus. * 

•** Fu-inus has “qine sunt eon Iran te pasaiones, quam maxime fieri 
potest, itissimilia sunt,” thus showing that there was something wanting 
m his MS., which has been supplied by others; where however i ftHta, 
5vru, and ravra, are nil equally superfluous, and hence included liere in 
brackets. * 

91 One good although a modern MS. has Afifartpmc, the conjecture 
of Heindorf. who understood by it “ both themselves and each other/’ 

* Although the best MSS. confirm nerd, the confiture of Schleieiv 
maCuer, for raera in Stephens, and Tai ra, which Fieinus found in hts 
MS., as shown by his version “ eadem.” yet I confess 1 cannot understand 
it. Perhapa Plato wrote tip a ri aorolf, where r« would precede instead 
of following avrolg, 
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wt frow “the one * are not likewise in this state, qr dFter thi* 
manner alone ? Entirely so. Let us then say again as at the 
beginning, if 44 the one” is, what must the things different 
from u the one * suffer. Let us say it. Is not then “ the one * 
separate from “ the others,” and are not “ the others* 1 separate 
from “the one?** Why? Because there, is nothing else “differ- 
ent” except these, (namely,) that which is different from “the 
one,” and that which is “different** from “the others;” for all 
is said, when “ the one ” and “ the others ” are said. All, in- 
deed. There is nothing else therefore except those, in which, 
as being the same, “the one'* and “the others” would exist. 
Nothing. “The one** and “ the others” are therefor© never in 
the snme. They ore not. Arc they then separate ? Yes. W© 
have said moreover that “ the truly one ** Ipvs not any parts. 
For liow can it ? Neither therefore will the whole of “the one” 
nor its parts be in “ the others,” if it is separate from “thq 
others,” and lias no parts. How not ? In no way then will “ the 
others” participate in “the one since they participate neither 
according to a certain part, nor according to the whole. It 
seems not. By no means then are “the others” “one,** nor 
have they anyone in themselves. [04. ] They have not. Neither, 
then, are “the others” many ; for, if they were many, each of 
them, as being a part id’ a whole, would bo, one ; hut now the 
things different from “the one” are neither one nor ninny, 
nor a whole nor parts, since they in no rosjioot participate in 
“the one.” Right. “The others” then 90 are of themselves w 
neither two nor three, nor one in them, because they are en- 
tirely deprived of “ the one.” So it is. “ The others,” therefore, 
are of themselves 100 neither similar nor dissimilar to “ the one,” 
nor are similitude and dissimilitude in them. For if they were 
similar and dissimily, or 1 possessed in them selves similitude 
and dissimilitude, the things different from “tl«e one” would 
possess in themselves two species contrary to each other. So 
it appears. But it is impossible for those to participate in 
any two things, which do not participate even in one. Im- 

*— ** Firim*. “ nec duo nee tria Mint nec uuum ill is incat.” He there- 
fore found in hw MS. neither the avra of other MSS. nor the raifrd of 
‘Stephen*’ text; while he acknowledges tv icnv tv aftrtff, for ^kich 
Heindorf suggested (vtrrrtv, found subsequently in three MSS. 

** Fieinua, “ nec eadem sunt alia uni,” i. e. odu ravrd fort rtf ivl. 

1 Instead of $ which u unintelligible, the four best MSS- have 

, adopted by Stalbaum. 
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possible t The others” therefore are neither simHar nor dis- 
similar, nor botli. For, if they were similar or dissimilar, 
they would participate in one species of the different; and if 
they were both, they would participate in two contrary species : 
but this hus been shown to he impossible. True. They are 
therefore neither same nor different, nor moved, nor standing 
still, nor generated, nor destroyed, nor greater, nor less, nor 
equal, (nor unequal,) 2 nor do they suffer tiny thing else of this 
• kind. For, if the others could endure to suffer any such acci- 
dent, they would participate in one, and two, and three, and in 
even and odd ; in all which it has been shown it is impossible 
for them to participate ; since tla*y are in every way and en- 
tirely deprived of “ the one.” Most true. Hence, then, if “the 
one” exists, “the one” is all things and nothing, both as re- 
gards itself, and as regards “the others” 3 in like manner.* 
Entirely so. 

[(55.] He it so. But if “ the one ” is not, must we not con- 
sider after this what ought to happen ? We must consider. 
What then would be this supposition, if “one is not?” Does 
it differ from this, “If that, which is not one, is non-existing?” 
It does differ. Does it differ merely from, or is the saying, M If 
that which is not one, is non-existing,” entirely contrary (to 
the saying), “ If the one is not ?” Entirely the contrary. But 
what, should any one say, if magnitude is not, or if smallness 
is not, or any thing else of this kind, would he not show in 
each of these eases that lie is speaking of that, which is not, as 
something different? Entirely so. Would he not therefore 
now show that he is speaking of that which is not as some- 
thing different from “the. others,” when he says “if the one is 
not and do we understand what he is saying ? We dp un- 
derstand. In the first place then he speaks of something 
which may be known ; and next of something different from 
“ the others,” when lie says “ one whether he adds to it the 
term of “ being” or “ not being 4 for that which is said not 
to be, is known none the less, and that it is different from “the 

9 How strange that not a single commentator should have seen .that 
olik dvara is evidently to be supplied after ovdt ito, to complete the 
climax of the series of contraries. > • 

•— * As then; is nothing toSvhich uxravryc can be referred, Heindorf 
wished to read, what Stalbaum feels half-inclined to adopt, mii wpoc 
rdXAo, tal raXku wravr^* 

1 1 am here quite in the dark; and so was Ficinus, ari* eyideat 
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is it not so ? Necessarily so. Let us then say (as) at 
tbebtginning, 44 If the one is not,” what ought to occur. In 
the first place then this, as it seems, ought to occur to it ; that 
. either there should be a knowledge of it, or that nothing of 
what is gaid can be known, when any one says, 4 If one is non- 
existing.” Trqe. (Must not this too lmppon), either that “the 
others ” are different from it, or that even it cannot be said 
to be different from “ the others ?” Entirely so. It has there- 
fore diversity m addition to knowledge. For he does not 
speak of the diversity of “ the others,” when he says that 44 the 
one” is different from “the others,” but of the diversity of 
44 the one.” It appears so. And yet the one which is non-cx- 
• isting, participates in “that,” and “some,” and “this,” 6 and 
“ these,” and every thing of this kind. Fur neither could “the 
- one” be spoken of, nor tilings different from “the one,” nor 
would there he any thing for it, or belonging to it, nor could 
it be called any thing, if it had no share in something, or. in 
the other things of this kind/* Eight. [Gti.] But to be can- 
not be present to “ the one,” if it non-exists; though nothing 
prevents it from partieipatihg in the many; nay, it must 
(participate), if “the. one” is that, 7 and not another thing is* 
not existing. 7 K If however it will not be either “ the one” 
nor that, but the discourse about something else, it is meet to 
say nothing. 8 But if “the one” is supposed (as) that thing 

from his unintelligible version, “ mhilominus cognoscitiir, quid non mm 
dicatur, quodqiu? di Herons quiddam cst uh aliis.” So too was Hcindorf, 
who wished to read yiyvMnrtnu, tor ri ro X tyofxivov : and so lastly Was 
Stalbaum, who has laid hold of Ueindorfs wf, as a drowning man does 
of ft' straw, ami with the same unhappy result. 

4 Alter Kcti tovtov, there is in the Greek rat ro?'ry, answering to 
^huic ” in Ficiiius’ version. But amongst a mass of genitives dependent 
on dative cSmld not be thus inserted. Hence Hcindorf once 

wished 1 to read row rovnp, but was restrained by meeting with something 
similar in § 71. But that passage is wretchedly corrupt. Taylor more 
i^cotrectly has tacitly omitted Kai rovry. 

• Ptcimis has “ ceterorum laliuin.” He therefore found in his MS 
UO t rovrtov, but roiaOnav. 

. *— 7 Such is the English version of tal fit) d\\o furl forty, similar'to 
the Latin of Ficinus, “ ncc aliud non cst;” wltich Stalbaum, 1 presume, 
unable to explain, has thought proper to give a paraphrase of it in German* 
But whether the German is more intelligible than the Greek, Ltrtiu, and 
English, I am unable to state* 

Here again is a passage which, says Stalbaum, Damamus did not 
wnderatand^and Schleicmaciior, Heindorf, and Schmidt have vainly it* 
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agd got a e another to non-exist, it is necessary for* it to par* 
ticipate in that and many other tilings. Entirely So. Dissimili- 
tude, therefore, is present to it with respect to “ the others;* 1 
for “the others,” being different from “the one,” will also be 
foreign (from it). Certainly. But are not things foreign 
various ? How not ? And are not things various dissimilars ? 
Dissimilars. If then they are dissimilars to “ the one,” it is 
evident they would be dissimilars to that which is dissimilar. 
It is evident. There would then be present to “the one” a 
dissimilitude with respect to which “ the others” are dissimilar 
to it. It seems so. But if there is to it a dissimilitude from “the 
others,” must there not be to it a similitude of itself? IIow? 
Ji* there be a dissimilitude of “the one” to “the one,” no 
discourse would take place about a tiling of such a kind as 
“the one;” nor would the supposition Iro about “the one,” 
but about something different from “the one.” Entirely SO, 
But it ought not. Certainly. There ought, then, to be a simili- 
tude of itself to ‘’the one.” Then* ought. But neither is “the 
one” equal to “the others.” For, if it were equal, # it would 
be according to equality, similar *to them ;* but both these are 
impossible, if “the one” is not. Impossible. [67.] But 
since it is not equal to “the others,” is it*not necessary for “the 
others ” also to lie not equal to it ? It is necessary. But are 
not things which are not equal unequal? Certainly. And 
are not unequal* unequal by that which is unequal? How 
not ? “ The one,” therefore, participates in the inequality, ac- 
cording to which “ the others” are unequal to it. It does par- 
ticipate. But mngnitude and smallness belong to inequality. 
They do. I)o magnitude and smallness then belong to one 
of this kind? It nearly appears so. But magnitude and 

tempted to emend. Aceoidingly he proposes to read tt ftivroi ft if 'rb Iv 
pbvov fit} fi6vov t<mu, os if by tuiy process fiSvav could be corrupted ipto 
ftifr* Urivo. For this idea however respecting the introduction of pbvov, 
Stalbaum u.w indebted to “ ipsum unum illud duutax&t ” in Ficinus, to* 
whom he should h,i\ c given trio honour of the discovery. 

• — * Such is Trior's translation of the version of Ficinus, “jam pro- 
feCto etiam simile ill is serundum aequalitatem exwteret;” who therefore 
found in his MS. tlij dv f/$ij k ai tipaiov aurotc card rijv JobtifT^ not the 
unintelligible tiij rt dv ijbtj cat ofiotov dv tiq abr otf cav i r$v bbiyfra, 
where A couples nothing, and dv tirj is repeated in all the MSS. but the 
Wo heat. Stalbaum thus explains the words, rt dv iftif, koI HfQtw 
dv tiff — “jam alfirmante priedicato ornatum easel”— from which the 
leader is left to draw what conclusion he can. 
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imaHaess $re always separated from each other* Entirely so* 
There is then always something between them. 9 Certain!^ 
Con you mention any thing else between these, except 
equality ? Nothing else* To whatever thing therefore 
there is magnitude and smallness, to this there is equality 
also as a medium between the two. It appears so. To “the 
one” then which is non -existing, equality, magnitude, and 
smallness, as it appears, belong. So it seems. But it ought 
likewise to participate in a certain way in “being.” IIow so ? It 
ought to be in the state which we lm\ e mentioned ? for, unless it 
be in that state, we should not speak the truth in saying that 
“ the one” is not ; hut if (we speak) the truth, it i* evident that 
we have spoken of things that exist. Is it not so ? It is so. But 
since we assert that we speak the truth, it is necessary for us 
to assert that wo aro speaking of things which exist. It is 
necessary. 9 “The one,” therefore, which does not exist, as it 
appears, does exist ; for if it should non -exist while non- 
existing, but remit something of existence with respect to 
non-existence, it will immediately become existing. 9 Entirely 
so. [68*] 10 It ought therefore to have, as the bond of non- 
existence, an existence not existing, if it is about to non-exist ; 
just as existence (ougl^t) to hn\e (as a bond of existence) a 
non-existence existing, 10 in order that it may be perfectly to 
be. 11 For thus especially existence would exist, and non- 

• — * Of all the words between the numerals, 1 toilless my inability to 
understand an atom. The icadci will therefore ht glad j mm haps to see 
Taylor’s explanation of this diiluult passage , wlm h is equally unintelligi- 
ble in the Latin of Hondnrl, and, I suspict, too m the Orman of Stal- 
banm. — Any remission of “being'' is utunded with ’ non -bung,” which 
u the same with 11 is not ; " and if anj thing o! * is " be taken away, 
“is not" is immediately introduced ; and ho it w ill immediately become 
•* is not non-being," that i», “ it is being,” 

19 Tho balance of the sentences evidently requires, as I have trans- 
lated, Ati Spa avrb (i. e. ro fitjov) faafwv l\ fiv ru *’ M tlvai rbilvai fiij 
bv t and rb bv (fovfxbv t\t tv) rov tlvai ro pb tlvai bv, For thus rb fiij 
bv would be opposed to rb bv, and rov p/ uvai to roe that, and rb tlvai 
to rb /ii) tlvai, and fiij by to bv The rdd have rb bv rb fit) bv t\ tLP 
tlvai, in the second clause, which I cannot understand ; nor could 
Stalbaum, who proposes to read wtrirtp rb bv juj bv t%tiv rb fiij tlvai ; 
or with the omimion oil\uv entirely. 

11 Here agauM am quite at a lu*s. Fieinus has M utporfectc rurK/is esse 
lice&L" . But as in the Greek words *iva rtXiwc ab tlvai j, there should 
be a balance to the subsequent — it r ai rb fiij bv ab rtXiiv c gtf tirrai, It is 
> evident that ah *iva could not be found in the first clause ; and even if it 
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existence not exist, 12 participating (respectively) Reformer 
•in existence (for the sake) of “being” existing; botip non- 
existence (for the sake) of “non-being” existing, if it is about 
to exist completely ; the latter (participating) in non-existence " 
(for the. sake) of “non-being” not existing ; but (participating) 
in existence for the sake of “ being” existing ; if non-existence . 
b to non-exist completely . 12 Most truly so. Since then both 
to existence there is a share of non-existence, and to non- 
existence a share of existence, is it not necessary for “the 
one” also, since it does not exist, to participate in existence 
for the purpose of non -existence ? It is necessary. Existence 
therefore appears to be “the one,” if it does not exist. So it 
seems. And non-existence, if it does not exist. How not? 
Can any thing then, which is in some state, be not in that 
state, when it does not change from that state ? It cannot. 
Every thing then of such a kind, which is and is not in such a 
state, indicates some change. IIow not ? Is change motion ? or 
what shall we call it ? It is motion. But has not “the one” ap- 
peared to be both “ being” and “ not-heing ?” Yes. It appears 
then to be and not to be in such a state. It seems so. “ The 
non-existing one” appears then to be moved, since it has a 
change from “being” into “ not-being.” ^ljt appears so. But if it 
be no where among beings, as it is not, since it is a not-being, 
it cannot change its place from any where to any where. For 
it cannot. It will not then be moved by changing its place. 
For it will not. Neither will it revolve in “ the same for 

could, by no process could tlvai y moan “it may be lawful to bo. M Per- 
haps Pluto wrote Zva rtXeuii'Av y to tlvai : to which would lead av j tlvai 
in one MS. and Av thj tlvai in another ; for thus to tlvai would answer 
to rb fir) bv, (or, as it should be read, rb fit) tlvai,) and Av y to fit) 
torat. 

w By attending here, as before, to the balance of the sentences, I 
have been able, I trust, to perceive, what nobody cllse seems to have done, 
the flow of ideas; which leads to fitr't\ovra rb fitvov ovaiaqfiiv, roytlva* 
bv HvtKa bv, jit} oiftrtac bk rov tlva fir) bv — rb ct fit] ov fit) overlap fUv, TOv fit) 
ttvai pi) bv, ova lag bi, rov tlvai bv : where fitv is inserted after the first o£- 
m ag to preserve the antithesis, and tvtica for the syntax ; and fit) is omitted 
before the concluding ov. For the words are thus opposed to each other, 
ri fiivbv, to rb bk fit) bv, and ovmaQ fttv too tlvai bv to fit) oMaQ fikv rov 
fit ) tlva* fit) ov, aud fit) ovaiag bt rov fir) tlvai fit) bv to qutriac bl rov tlvai 
bv. With regard to the insertion of IWa, although thf& adverbmay t>e 
omitted before an infinitive, in the case of a negative sentence. It cannot 
br* in the case of a positive one — a distinction first pointed out by flettbani), 
and supported by myself in Poppo*s Prolegom. p. 268. 
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it will nevQT touch “the same,” since the same is “being.** But, 
it is impossible for M not-being " to reside in any “Being ” Im f ' 
possible. [69.] “The one,” therefore, “which is not,* cannot 
revolve in that, in which it is not. It cannot. Neither will “the 
one* be altered from itself, either into “being* or “not-be 
ing : * for our discourse would no longer be concerning' the one, 
if it were altered from itself, but concerning something eta. 
Bight But if it is neither altered, nor revolves in the same, 
nor changes its place, can it still be moved in airy way ? How 
can it? But it is necessary for that, which is unmoved, to 
be at rest ; and for that, which is at rest, to stand still. 13 It is 
necessary. As it seems, therefore, “ the one * which is not, 
both stands still and is moved. It appears so. And yet ij; 
it be moved, there is a great necessity for it to be altered ; 
for, so far as any thing is moved, it is no longer in the same 
state that it was, but in a different one. So it is. “ The one,” 
therefore, since it is moved, is also altered. Yes. And yet 
being moved not at all, it would be not at all altered. It 
would not. So tar then as “ the one ” which is not, is moved, 
it is altered ; but so far as it is not moved, it is not altered. 
Certainly not. “The one,” therefore, which is not, is both 
altered and not altered. It appears so. But is it not neces- 
sary for any thing, when it is altered, to be in the act of being 
different from what it was before, and to die away from its 
former state ; but for a nature, which is not altered, to be 
neither in the act of being, nor of dying away ? It is neces- 
sary. “ The one,” therefore, which is not, hy being altered, 
is in the act of being, and of dying away ; but at the same 
time, from its not being altered, it is not in the act of being 
o» of dying away. [70.] And thus “ the one,” which is not, 
is in the act of being and of dying, and is neither in the act 
of being nor of dyidg away. For it is not (otherwise). 

But let us again return to the beginning, about to see 
whether these things will appear to us as they do now, or 
otherwise. It is necessary, llave we not already said, 14 “ If 
‘ the on/ is not, what ought to happen concerning it ? ” Cer- 

** Here, as irn$ 25, 1 am unable to see the difference between favx'iav 
dyuv and laraflu. j 

H Here, as in § 32, Heindorf adopted tyaptv for fapiv, from “diascru- 
tixras” in Ficinus; and so did Stephens tacitly, no doubt from the same 
source. 
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tain!/. But when we say “ it is not,” do we intend arty thing 
Am than thte absence of “being” from that which we B&yis not? 
Nothing else. Whether therefore, when we say that a thing 
“is not,” 14 do wc say that in a certain respect it is not, and 
that in a certain respect it is ? 15 or does the term M is not ” 
simply signify that, what is not, is no where at all, and that H 
does not in any way participate in “ being,” if it is not ? It 
signifies tins most distinctly. Neither then can that, which is 
not, be, nor in any other way participate in “ being.” It can- 
not. But are the terms “ to he generated ” and “ to be de- ^ 
fttroyed,” any thing else than for one thing to participate in 
“being,” and for another to lose “being?” It is nothing 
else. The thing therefore to which no atom of “being” is 
present, can neither reeoi\ e nor lose it. Ilow can it ? “ The 
one” therefore, since it i> not at all, can neither possess, be 
freed from, nor participate in “being,” in any manner what- 
ever. This seems reasonable. “ The' one ” which is not, 
is then neither destroyed nor in the act of being, if it par- 
ticipates not at all in being. It appears not. Neither 
therefore is it at all altcml ; for if it thus suffered it would 
be in the act of being destroyed. True. But if it is not 
altered, is it not also necessary for it to be not moved? It is - 
necessary. But that, which in no respect is, we will say 
cannot stand still; for that which stands still ought to be in 
some (spot) ever the same? In the samc; ,b for how not? 
[71.] Thus then let us say, that “ not-being” at no time either 
stands or is moved. For it does not. Moreover not any of 
things existing is present to it ; for participating in any of 
things existing 17 it would participate in “being.” It is evident 

w— w Such lfl evidently what the train of ideas demands. But in that 
case the Gieck should be, ovk rival n Qafitv avrb , rival Si not 
irtic ovk rivai — w&i Se rival. Fui xuic, llu, lntu^ioputue, could not thus 
follow irortpo v, despite wh it Hcmdorf says about the double interrogative* 
ir&Q r(, m Htpp. Maj. § 40, 

a Heindort has acutely restored the passage, where Stephens was at a 
loss and so too was riciiius, who consequently omitted the repeated rtf 
ahnf : which does not however requue the preposition inserted by Hein- 
dorf ; for Stalbaum show* by numerous examples, that a preposition in 
the answer is to be supplied Irom the one in the question. 

ir Instead of rovrou per i%ov orroc, Ficinus found ir h** MS. dvrsgron 
pm^ot, as shown by his version, “ aliciyus exiatentis — partacepe.” From 
whence Schleiermacher suggested row ior rovrov. But as two ASS. offer 
SvrinQ for Svroc we may read rov r&v Svtw pc rixov, in allnaiqn to the 
n r&v &vr*»v, immediately preceding : where row is due to one MS. Stai* 
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Itbaa therefore neither magnitude, nor smallness, nor equality. , 
It has not. It has moreover neither similitude nor diversity, 
cither with respect to itself or to others. It appears not. 
What then, is it possible for it to have the other things, if 
nothing must be present to it ? It is not possible. To it 
then there are neither similars nor dissimilars, nor the same 
nor different. There are not. But what, will there be, re- 
specting a tiung that is not, the term “ at it,” or 44 to it,” 18 
or 44 of this,” or “ to this,” or 44 of another,” or “ to another,” 
or “ formerly,” or 44 hereafter,” or 44 now,” or 44 knowledge,” or 
“ opinion,” or 44 perception,” or 44 discourse,” or 44 a name,” or 
any thing else belonging to things existing ? There will not. 
19 A not-onc then is in this state. What state ? Not being 
seems to be in no state. In no state. 19 

But let us still (again) 20 say, if 44 one” is not, what must 
44 the others” suffer. Let us say. In a certain way 44 others v 
must exist themselves; for, if “others” do not exist, there 
would be nothing - 1 said about 44 the others.” True. But iftheto 
is the discourse about “the others,” “the others” will be differ- 
ent: or do you not apply to the same thing the word “other” 
and the word “ different ? ” 1 do. But we surely say that 22 the 
44 different” is different fjoin 44 different,” and “the other” is 
other than “other ? ” 22 Yes. To “the others,” therefore, if there 
are about to be “ others,” there is something from which they 
will be “others.” It is necessary. But what would this be? 
For they will not be different from 44 the one,” since it is not. 

hauui, however, prefers rovrov furLxov r<>1 ' <Vrof. He should huve sug- 
gested rowvrov fitrtxov rov orrof. For the definite rovrov rov ovtoq 
could hardly be leferred, as he fancies, to the indefinite n rwv uvnov, 

* After iKkivtf) is inserted r\ ro ri. But from the surrounding genitives 
and datives it is evident that no nominative could be introduced here; 
and hence I have translated as if the Greek were not r/ ro rovro rj to 
rovrov , but i} rb rovrov ri rd rovri/i , to which rovrtp fiJ!r rovrov in one 
MS. evidently leads. And even if a nominative were admissible, the in- 
definite rt would not be, ami still less the interrogative rL 

» — w Since some of the best MSS. assign obbapij to Aristotle, I have 
translated as if tbe Greek were, OtJrwe ?tj tv bv oinc ix il ; Hwc ; Ob* dv dfi 
load yt obbapif Qvbapr). For thus the answers would be given, 

as they always are, in the fewest possible words. 

40 Ficinus, “ Est ne i to rum disputandum,” which leads to av for d»). 

** Iniste&d of XiyMro sense and syntax require \syotr6 rt. ♦ 

9 — w Others may, but I cannot, understand all between the numerals. I 
could have understood the passage, had it been to this effect : “ The dif- 
fevent is different from something, and the other is other than something/* 
vdt. til* 2 k 
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They will not. They are different therefore from each other ; 
for this alone remains to them, or to be 23 different from no- 
thing. Right. [72.] According to multitudes therefore, each 
is different from each other ; for they cannot be different ac- 
cording to one, since “ one* 1 is not. But each mass of them, 
as it appears, is infinite in multitude; even although one 
should lay hold of that which appears to be the least, 24 like a 
dream in sleep, many appear on a sudden, instead of one 
seeming to be ; and 24 instead of the smallest, a quantity very 
groat as compared with the fractions formed out of it. Most 
right. Masses of such Mml existing, 23 others will Ik* mutually 
different from one another, if “others” are, while “one” is 
not. Completely so. Will there not then be many masses, 
each appearing as one, but not being so, since “one” is not? 
There will. There will likewise, appear to be a number 
of them, if each is one, while there are many. Entirely so. 
But the even and odd among them will appear 20 not truly, if 
“6nc” shall not exist. They will not. But likewise the small- 
est, as we have said, 27 will seem to be iri them. But this (the 
smallest) will appear to be many and 24 great, as compared 
with each of the many and small, llow not? And each 
mass will be imagined to be equal t,'> many and small quanti- 
ties ; for it will not appear to change from a greater to a less 
quantity, before it seems to arrive at something between 
them ; and this would be a fancied notion of equality. It is 
likely. Will it not also (appear) to have a bound with respect 
to another mass, having itself, with respect to itself, neither a 
beginning, nor a middle, nor an end ? In what way ? Because 

* Stalbaum says that tlrai is governed by avay Kotov understood* He 
should have suggested to dvai ; for thus to th'di would be opposed to 
rorro, and both depend upon Xtiirtrnu. « 

5t4 -” 24 Although Heindorf justly objected to ovap Iv liirwp, be unjustly 
■wished to omit ovap, misled by his copy of the version of Ficinus; which, 
lie says, lias simply “ lelut in somno.” But the ed. pr. has ** in sotnno 
goumium.” He .should have suggested mi, toairep dvupwrroivi rup, i. e. 
41 ami like to a person dreaming.'’ The verb dvupum tv is found seven 
times at least in Plato. 

M Heindorf correctly saw that vvrtov has dropt out. after dyc*>y. 

" Ficinus, " videbitur ; ” from whence Thom sonyffuggested favtTrat 
fof'paiVtrat. ■ • 

17 Heindorf prefers tyapiv to (papiv, for Ficinus has 44 ut dictum Sst/ f 
and there is an allusion to what had been stated a little above. 

* Instead of wc, Plato wrote cal, as shown by the sentence following. 
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when a person takes hold by his intellect of some one of these, f 
29 f ns being one of these,] 29 there will always prior to the 
beginning, appear another beginning, and after the end an- 
other end will be left behind ; but in the middle (there will 
be) other things more in the middle tlmn the middle ; but 
smaller, on account of their not being able to take hold of 
each one of them, since “ the one ” is not. This is most true. 
£73.] But every thing which a person can lay hold of by his 
intellect, must, I think, be broken into small pieces; for a mass 
would be (ever) 30 laid hold of (mentally) without a one. 
Entirely so. But is it not necessary for such a mass to 
appear to him, who behold* it at a distance and with a dull, 
eve, to be one; but to him who surveys it near und with an 
acute mind, will not each appear to be infinite in multitude, if 
it is deprived of •* the one/' not existing, it is most neces- 
sary. Thus then each of “ the others’* ought to appear in- 
finite and hounded, and one and many, if one does not exist, 
and M the others” (beside*) 41 “the one’* do exist. They ought. 
Will they then appear also to be similar* and dissimilar^ ? 
In what way? Just as objects in a shaded picture appear 
all to be one to a person standing at a distance, (they will 
seem) to sillier the same accident, and to be similar. En- 
tirely so. But to him, who approaches nearer, (they will 
appear) to he many ami different, and different, from and dis- 
similar to themselves, through the fancied notion of diversity. 

It is so. It is therefore necessary for the masses to appear 
to be similar and dissimilar to themselves and to each other. 
Entirely so. And to be the same with, and different from, 
each other, and to touch and he apart 32 from themselves, and 
be moved through all possible, movements, and standing still 
every Where, and be^in the act of being and of destruction, 

»— » i cannot understand all wiihin tin; brackets; toor could Picinua, 
who has omitted them. Hcindorf «iyn flume woida refer to apxi)p, iripa( 
pioop. But if so, to what do aiirutv n icier ? 

30 Ficimts, ** Semper -~excipiiui.” He found therefore in his MS., 
what three others offer, dii Xafidavuiro. 

81 Tho Greek is rdXXa Si i v«i\ where I cannot discover on what * 
depends. Ficinus has “ sed alia pricier unum smut/’ as if he luul found 
in his MS. raWSySi a\\a row ivb c- 

* Some one, appears from Stalbaum's note, wished to read 
iavr&v vvract which is absolutely requisite on account of the other par- 
ticiples. So too in f 74, one would prefer oSSi avrbptva ovvi 
fora, where fora is at present wanting. 

2 h J 
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# and ^neither of these, and all of this kind,* 5 which it were 
easy for us to* go through, if, though one does not exist, many 
do exist ? Most true* 

[74.] Once more then, returning again to the beginning, 
let us say, “If one is not,” but the things different from 
“ the one,” what ought to happen. Let us say. “ The others* 
then are not one. How should they be? Nor yet are they 
many; for in many there would be one likewise. For if, 
none of these is one, all are nothing ; so that there would be 
not even many. True. One therefore not being in the others, 
the others are neither many nor one. They are not. Nor 
do they appear to be either one or muny. Why not? Be- 
cause “ the others” have not in anyway any communication at 
all with any of the. thine-, which are not, nor is any one of 
the non-existing present !•> “ the others for there is no part 84 
to non-beings. True. Neither therefore is then* any opinion 
about that, which is not in “(he others/ nor any fancied notion ; 
nor does tlmt Sk which is not,” become in any way the subject of 
opinion applicable to “the others.”^ It does not. If there- 
fore one does not exist, not any of “ the others ” is conceived in 
opinion to be one or many ; for it is impossible to form an 
opinion of many without one. It is i mi possible. If one there- 
fore does not exist, neither do “ the others ” exist ; nor is one 
or many conceived by opinion. It seems not. Neither there- 
fore do similars or dissimilars exist. They do not. Nor the 
same nor different, nor things touching nor apart, 86 nor such 
others, as we have already discussed, us appearing themselves j 86 

m — 33 As there is nothing on which fttjehtpa Kai travra irov rd roi - 
avra can depend, Ileindorf says ho should have expected to find here 
irtirovOarac. 

M lloiiulorf justly objects to plpo& which, meaning only u a part,'* has 
no meaning here. Perhaps Plato wrote ovC' tv y *p Aptp'tc e<m, M for there 
is not a single atom/’ Snilbaum would rc*nd, with three modern MSS.» 
ove't pipoi\ “ for not o\ on a part.’* Hut this does not get rid of the 
difficulty started by Ileindorf. 

M Instead of £o£u£irat-— I'fro riie d\\u»v which could be said only of per- 
sons, Schlciormacher proposed lire, adopted by Heindorf and Stalbaum. 

** — M In the words within the numerals I cannot discover an atom of 
meaning; nor, it up pears, could Ficinue; whose version is, “necpiere- 
liqua quotcunque in superioribus, tanquam quae ad aii% spectate videren* 
tur, %narravimus, jam ad ipsa aha spec tarot vel spectare videntur, unum 
aiminime eat.*’ From which I willingly leave to others to elicit what he 
found in his MS., unless he supplied from his own head k what ha con- 
ceived the sense to require. 
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of these there neither is any one, nor do “ the others * appear, » 
if the one does not exist. True. If then we summarily 
say, that “if one is not, nothing is/ 1 shall we not rightly 
say? Entirely so. Let both tliis then be asserted by us, 
and this also, as is reasonable, that whether one is or is not, 
both itself, and the others, are, with respect to themselves and 
to each other, all tilings entirely, and are not, and appear to 
be, and do not appear. It is most true. 




INTRODUCTION TO TIIE BANQUET. 


Ip the beauty of a dialogue of Plato is to be estimated by the 
number of separate Editions to uhicli it has given rise, and by the 
quantity of Annotations yritten upon it, the Bunquet would be 
fairly deemed to be second only to the Plrnlo, if not superior to it. 
For during the last seventy -four years it has been edited by Fischer, 
Wolf, Ast, Sommer, Dindorf, Kcyndcrs, Kuckert, Ilommel, twice by 
Stalbaurn and the triumvirate of the Scholars ’at Zurich ; and it 
has lieen commented ii|xm by Wyttenbach, Schutz, Bast, lleusde, 
Thiersch, Orelli, Creuzer, and Voegelin : and to these must added 
the pamphlets of Hartmann and C. F. Hermann, (of which I know 
nothing but the titles,) together with the Academical Dissertations of 
different Professors and embryo Critics in (iermany, and the articles 
written in various periodicals of that country', dcvAled wholly or in 
part to classical literature. 

Nor is this all ; for during the same period the dialogue has been 
translated twice into English, thrice into German, and once into 
French. But even here it has been the misfortune of the philoso- 
pher to have his ideas travestied, rather than transferred to modern 
tongues. Sucltt&t least is the case in the miscalled versions of Syden- 
ham and Shelley ; the latter of whom has never looked beyond tbo 
Latin of Ficinus, reprinted by Bekker from the original' edition; 
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while the former, disdaining to follow as closely a generally faithful 
1 guide, has^pven a paraphrase rather than a translation; and this to 
such an extent, that more than a third of what he has put down is 
the mere coinage of his own brain, and not a vestige of it is to be 
found in the original Greek. 

Nor is it amongst the modems alone that this dialogue has met 
with a marked attention. For it seems to have been no lees afh- 
v on rite with the Moral Philosophers of the Pagan world, and the 
Fathers of the Christian Church, ami of those too, who, like the Neo- 
Flatonists, occupied the neutral ground between the rising and 
decaying forms of faith. Of this the edition of Heyndcrs affords 
abundant proof; who has either collected himself, or found in the 
notes of Wj'ttenbaeh, perhaps all the references to this dialogue to 
be met with in the series of authors alluded to; and after their 
united labours in this field, a very scanty gleaning has been left, I 
suspect, for such as may lie disposed to go over tlic same ground. 
Far different, however, is the case as regards the verbal difficulties 
of the text. For there, after all the labours of the learned, I have 
found not a little to exercise my own ingenuity; and where I have 
failed, others will, I hope, be led to try their hands ; for it is only by 
such continued efforts that we can expect to recover what has been 
lost, or to correct what has become corrupted, in one of the moat 
fanciful, and, despite a portion of its matter, happily abhorrent from 
our finer feelings, one of the most beautiful dialogues of Plato. 

With regard to the object which Plato had in view in writing the 
Banquet, they who arc desirous of seeing the conflicting and equally 
untenable notions of some of the scholars of Germany, must turn to 
Stalhauin's Prolegomena, p. 35 — 39, where they will find a sensible 
rejection of the theory of Schleiernuiclicr; who with a perversity of 
judgment for which it is difficult to account, considered tbe Banquet 
as being closely connected with the Sophilt and Statesman, with 
which it has not an atom in common, instead of being rather a com- 
panion to the Phoxlrus, but written if not in a more chaste, at least 
a more chastened, style, than that misunderstood rhapsody. 
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OR, ON LOVE. 


PERSONS OP THE DIALOGUE. 

APOLLOPORUS, Fill ENT) OF APOLLOPORUS, GLAUCO, 
AUISTODKMUS, SOCRATES, AGATHO, PAXJSANIAS, 
AlllSTOPH AN ES, EHYXIMACHUS, PHABDRUS, 

DIOT IMA, ALCI111ADES. 


APOLLOPORUS. 

[1.] 1 * Respecting the matters, about which you arc inquir- 
ing, 1 I think myself to be not unprepared. For I happened 
yesterday to be coming up to the city from my house at Pha- 
ferus when one of my acquaintances, who was behind, see- 
ing me at distance, called out to me ; and playing upon my 
name, said, at the same time, Iloilo! 3 Apollodorus, you Pha- 
lercan, 4 will you not stop ? Upon which I stopped, and waited 

1 As nothing is stated at the commencement of the dialogue respect- 
ing the persons addressed, one would be inclined to believe that something 
has been lost. J 

9 PhalCrus was a sca-port about twenty stadia or twtf miles from Athens. 

* On this use of oflroc, see Kubner, (Jr. Gr. $ 476, a. 

4 The play in the word <J»aAijpn>£, Ast would explain by an allusion to 
the won! QaXapic, or QaXtjpie, which was the name of an aquatic bird 
with a bald pate, in Greek faXttKpfc, and was here said in reference to 
the baldness of Apollodorus. Other interpretations are to be fonnd. in 
<Stalbaum’s note. Plato wrote, I suspect, & QaXtjpic. For the Schol. on 
Aristoph ’Opv. 565, says, 6 Si fa Afjpif bpvtov fori \ipva\ov tbirptirif 
iffxijfidritre ii Wbrpd rbv fdWov : where we must evidently read*— djrptiric 
— For nothing oonnccted with the f&Woc could be tbrrptiri^. 
A similar pun was made upon Alcibiadcs, as shown by Hesychius, ’Sir! 
tohgidw rbv \AA*t/3i«fy> frpivb ^Apiarapxoc (read A purrpfdvgtfM 
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for him. He then said, Apollodorus, I was just now looking 
After you, being desirous of hearing fully about the meeting 
between Agatho, and Socrates, and Alcihmdes, and the rest 
who were present at the supper, which took place then* when 
tltere were 5 some speeches on the subject of love. For another 
person narrated a part, 0 having heard it from Phoenix, the 
son of Philip; and he said tliat you knew (all): but that he 
had it not in his power to state any thing clearly. Do you 
then tell ine ; for you have the l>est right to narrate the con- 
versation of your friend. But first, said he, tell me, were you 
present yourself at the meeting or not? — It appears, said I, 
that your informant 1ms bv no means given you a clear ac- 
count, if you suppose that the meeting, about which yon are 
asking, took place recently, so that I could he present at it. 
— 1 (thought so), said he. — J low, iilauco, (could it be,) said I ? 
—Know you not, tlrnt Agatho has not sojourned here for many 
years? 7 whereas, since 1 first passed uiy time with Socrates, and 
made it my eiuv. each day to know what he said and did, it is 
not yet three years. Before that time, running about wherever 
chance led me, and fancying 1 was doing something, I was 
more wretched than any being whatever, and not less so than 
you are now in thinking that you must do everything rather 

tyaXijviov yfytvfjfrOai trgwirrwv irund hr' draifr\vyrtf yap 6 

•PdXtjg. The bird v.is a species of water-wagtail, in Greek, (rtifroirvylg, 
applied, in a similar manner, to a lasenimis person. Opportunely then 
has llmehius. taiXijpig' uprtc Ai/iv«i©c» *^ord ro <bd\)jg (read 4»«A»jrQc) 
hfpfidnvov rai dnptior. Ul the numes <>i turds, thus gi>eu to persons 
at Athens, Aristophanes has gnen a list m ‘Ope. 1‘2S* —120$. 

5 l have tninslftted as it* the Cireek were hnirvUiaiiat rtjv—livvovffiav 

— rwv ron lire wfpi tmv IputnK we Aoyoi ring ijaav — nnd not n&v 

ror«— Tre/ai rioi> ipwruciov \vywi\ ring ijrrav. I' or the Hvvovaia was not 
irtpi raw tputritTMi* \dywr. The \6yot took place merely accidentally at 
the banquet. Mon oier, rort evidently requires ^ts correlative <irt, which 
1 hint inserted before irtpi. Lastly, ns there " ere no Aoyru called espe- 
cially tpioriKoi, by raw ypwrtKutv are meant “ tilings relating to Jove/* 

* Since borne ALSS. read upytTro n, other* oiffytTrai, Plato doubtless 
wrote i^tijyciro rt, and instead ot rut, winch hti> no meaning here, wav, to 
balance rt. 

T According to Ititschcl, l)e Agathonis Vita, p. 19, quoted hy Stalbtum, 
Agatho retired to the court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, not later than 
01. 93. 1 ; but not, 1 suspect, us the Scholiast, on Arislophu harp. So, &*)% 
with tk© view of enjoying the luxurious living to be foih-.d there,. W of 
meeting with his friend Euripides, who had been invited thither byAr- 
ohelaus ; whose countrymen Uiought more highly, than did th» Athenians, 
of the talents of the dramatist. 
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than philosophize.— Do not scoff, said he, but tell me when the 
meeting took place.— ‘When we were still children, Arid I, it w 4b 
that Agatlio won the prize* with the first tragedy, and the day 
after that in which lie and his performers in the Chorus had 
made the sacrifice for his victory. — It is then, said he, a long 
time since, it seems ; hut who was the relator ? Was it Socrates 
himself ?— Not Socrates, by Zeus, replied 1 ;Jbut he who told 
it to Phrnnix. It was one Aristoilemus, 9 a Gydatheuaian, a 
man of small size, and who always went without sandals. 10 He 
was present at the meeting, being, it seems to me, an admirer, 
the greatest amongst- those, then living, of Socrates. Never- 
theless, I inquired of Socrates himself about some of the 
things i had heard from him ( Arislodeinus) ; and he (So- 
crates) confessed to all lie hail report ed.-r- Why then, said lie, 
(Glauco,) do not you tell me? The road to the city is very 
convenient lor person.-, as they walk along, to speak and hear. 11 
Proceeding in this way welhiteml into conversation together, 
so that 1 am now, as I .-aid at the commencement, not quite un- 
prepared. If then I lnu.^t relate these matters (over again) to 
you, I inuM do mi. 1 * Besides, for in other respects, when I am 
cither making mvself. or hearing from others, any discourse on 
philosophy, 1 feel, independent of considering myself bene- 
fited, a delight beyond all bounds. But when (i hear) some 
other conversation, and ospi*eially yours, who are wealthy, 
and engaged in money-making, I led a weariness myself, 
and pity for you my friemU, who fancy you arc doing some- 
thing, while you are in fact doing nothing. But perhaps, on 
the other hand, you consider im: possessed with an evil genius; 
and I think that you think correctly. 1 do not however think 
bo of you ; but 1 know it full well. 

• It wu$ at the festival of the Lenta, celebrated in 01. 90. 4, says 
Athemrns v. p. 217, that Agatho obtained the first prize. 

* Xenophon, in Mem. Suit. i. 4. 2, informs us, that Aristjxlcmus was 
sumumed “ the Little, ** ami riiat he was an atheist, until lie was taught 
better by Socrates. 

w This was done in imitation of his master, Socrates. 

11 There is air allusion to the hurt of persons walking along a road and 
entering into conversation in Pseudo -Babr. Fab., which l have restored, 
what no one fist* has been able to do, in The Surplice, No. 37, ljtfG. 

W Ftciuns has, w Quod si ilcnim vobis reccmieri hwc vnliw, ilenim 
fjeensebo,” as if he had found in his MS. u ovv Stt itai vpiv 
a W»c retttra, ovru xp*l *ouiv. 
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[2.] Friend. Yon are always the same man, Apollodorus, 
&rer railing at yourself and others, and you seem to mte as 
if you really thought all men, commencing from yourself, to 
be, with the exception of Socrates, miserable. Now, from 
whence you acquired the surname of a madman, 13 I know 
not; 14 for in your discourses, you are ever in such a mood, 
and are savage against yourself 15 and ail others, Socrates ex- 
cepted. 

. Apol. Ami is it, |r ’ tny dearest friend, evident then that 
by so thinking of myself, and you, I am mad and talk at 
random ? 17 

* Friend. It is not worth while, Apollodorus, to dispute 
about this now. Hut as to what we have requested, do not 
do otherwise, hut tell us what tin* speeches were. 

Apol. The speeches then wore of some such kind as this. 
But I will rather t*ndea\ our to relate, as lie (Aristodernus) re- 
lated to me (all) 1 * from the beginning. 

For he told me that Somites, ha\ ing washed himself and put 
on his slippers, which lie was wont to do very seldom, 19 met 
him ; and that he asked him, w hither In* was going, after he hml 
made himself so smart ; when Somites told him, he was going 
to Agatho’s to supper ; for yesterday (“aid he) at the sacri- 

18 Apollodorus was not really mad, but only as violent as a madman in 
all he did and haul. For such in the moaning of /itmtcoc, as shown by 
Stalbnum. 

14 The S' ise requires, what Hast was the iirst to remark, “I know 
very well,'* a (Jreek. tv Karow' tytoyt. 

14 Homnid quotes opportunely trom Plautus, “Non sanus satis, Me- 
n®chmc, qu nunc ipsus nulled inis tibi.” 

M Suilbaum says that ApuUodonis ironically confesses himself to he 
mad. Hut in what word, or words, the irony is to be found, he does not 
deign to tell us. The sentence is interrogative, as remarked by Ilommel, 
whom 8tul baum should have followed. 

17 On the use of vaptnraUv. set* my note in iEseh. Prom. 1092, where, 
in illustration nf my restoration of a fragment of ^schylus — EZ Zf eflw 
eopiorfa; Mij a\Xd n a pair a no \e\vv — I should have referred to Troilus 
and Cressula, iii. 2; “Nell, he is full of harmony. No truly, lady, Bo; 
Hude, in good soothe ; in good soothe, very rude.*’* 

u Here again one would prefer wav to cai. On the confusion in cal and 
irai, see Porson, Orest. 014. 

19 Despite this assertion, we arc told by iElian, in Var/Hi«t. iv. 18, 
that Socrates was accused of being nice about his personal appearance. 
And so perhaps he was, as compared with some of the philosophers, who # 
in the language of Aristophanes, “ were for six years unwashed/' 
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flee for the.victory, I avoided him, for fear of the crowd ; but 
agreed to be, with him to-day. I have therefore ritade myself 
smart to go to a handsome man in a handsome manner* 80 But 
how, said he, Aristodemus, have you the disposition to be 
willing to gd with me, 21 uninvited, to a supper? — And I re- 
plied, said (Aristodemus), that I will do a9 you may command. 
— Follow me then, said (Socrates), that wo may by a change 
pervert the proverb, 22 that 

To iho feasts of the pood will go 
The good of their own accord. 

Homer, however, nearly seems to have not merely perverted 
the proverb, but to have done violence to it. For after de- 
scribing Agamemnon as pre-eminently good in the affairs of 
war, and Menuhins as “a soft-hearted spearman,” (in I\. P.588,) 
yet, when Agamemnon had made a sacrifice and was feasting, 
he has introduced (in IX. B. 40S) Menelaus as coming to the 
feast uninvited, an interior man to the banquet of his betters. 
On hearing this, said ( Aristodcmus), Perhaps I too shall run 
a risk, not Socrates, as you say, hut as in llomer, if I, a person 
of no parts, go to the banquet of u clever man uninvited. 
Will you then make an apology for bringing me? for, us to 
myself, 1 will not confess that 1 came uninvited, but invited 
by you. 

“** We two toia-ther going w ill consult, 

The one for the other, ” u what wc huvo to Hay, 

Stalhanm concerns, with Hermann and Kost, thal W Iw could follow 
UaWtoTrioafitiv, contrary to the canon of Dawes. Had he looked to the 

<V 

readings of the MSS. lm would have seen that two offer icoXw, which leads 
to K a\wg ictgf tt apti kuXop xaXov/xtvoa, a verhe probably of Euripides. 
At all events Socrates, who was ns ugly as Silenus, would scarcely speak 
of himsetf as a handsome man, although he might speak of his doing a 
thing iu a handsome manner. 

21 In lieu of av tivai — which could not follow' WiXcip, common sense 
manifestly points to ap* iipiu —a fact that hits escaped the notice of every 
editor, despite the subsequent Ivv rt c v' ipxafitpoj. 

23 The proverb was originally, as stated by the Scholiast, AOrouaroi <5* 
ayaQoi SttA&v iwi Batrac law, i. e. “ To the feasts of the coward will go 
the brave of their own accord/' and was applied to Hercules when he ap- 
peared before Ceyx, as the lulter was enjoying a feast. ,lt is alluded to 
in a fragment of Bacchylidcs, and of Cratinus and Eupolis, quoted re- 
spectively by Bthcmcus and the Scholiast here. # 

** — ** Jn the words within the numerals, lOv rt BO* ipx°P va> W P^ & 
tqv flovXiVtiQiuOa, there is an allusion to Homer, IX. K. 224, XOp rt SO* . 
Jpga/uv* mu n rpd d rov iv6ti<n p. From whence, strange to say, Fischor 
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replied (Socrates). But come, let Us be going. f [3.] After 
fconversinjf a little in this way, he said, on they went But 
Oft the way, Socrates, attending to something in his own mind, 
was left behind in the walk ; and that lie, (Socrates.) bade 
him, (Aristodcrnus,) who was waiting, to go on 5 but that when 
he arrived at Agatho’s dwelling he found the door open, and 
there, he said, happened a ludicrous incident. For a servant 
from within, straightway meeting him, led him to where the rest 
were reclining (at the table) : and that Agatho, on seeing him, 
said immediately, Aristodcinus. you are come very opportunely 
to sup with us ; but if you are come for anv other purpose, de- 
fer it to another time ; for (know that) I was looking about for 
you yesterday, that I might invite you, but I could not see 
you. But how are you not bringing Socrates to us? — And 1 , 
turning round, said lie, saw no where Socrates following me. 
1 stated however that I bad couie with Socrates, having been 
invited hither by him <0 supper. — You did well, said Agatho ; 
but where is he himself?' — lie was coming behind me just now, 
said 1; and I too wonder where lie can he. — Boy, said Agatlm 
to one of his servants, will you not make inquiry for Socrates, 
and bring him in ? but do 3*011, Aristodcrnus, said he. recline near 
Kryxtnmchus. 84 And he said that a ^servant washed him, 24 
that he might, take his place upon the couch ; but that some other 
of the servants came and brought word, that this 2 * Socrates 
had withdrawn himself, and was standing in the porch of a 

was the first to correct p row for ucoT>. found in all the MSS., and in the 
version of Ficinus, “in ipso ilium?, " and still more siiangely Wytten- 
bach, in Bihholh. Crit. i. p. 117, rejected the only succcssiul restoration 
made by Fischer m the whole of I Mato. 

91 — 24 The old odd. have, K«i ifit airoriZetv rbv ratCtf, iva vav 
Karatctnuro . out of which Fieintus was unable to make the? least sense; 
nnd hence he has* given, what the tram ot ideas .seemed to require, '* Hem 
tu» date hide mauihus aquam, ut jam sedrat.” .Stephens however was the 
first to suggest that ? !uy lud here : from whence Bast, in Specimen Criuc. 
p. 10, was led to ? /m\ adopted by Bekk., Am., Stall). But iu the ttwt place, 
although ov and ol are frequently found in pure Attic Greek, S never is, 
except iu tw o doubtful passages, one iu { *1, and the other 111 llcp. i. p.327, 
A. Secondly, the article could not be thus introduced before rrmba. And, 
lastly, it is in vain to say with Stalbaum that roc, omitted in the majority 
of MSS., owes its origin to Vwt Sirov, found in live MSS., as if brotr would 
be employed to explain Yea. There is some deep-seated rd reorder here, 
which I could perhaps by a bold conjecture cure. 

* Instead of owroc, Plato evidently wrote avrvQ : and so Fionas found 
in his MS., as shown by his version, “ Socratcm ipsum.” 
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neighbouring house ; and when I called to him, 90 (said the 
boy,) he refused to come in.— Absurd! said (Afatho), win 
you not call him ?. and do not leave him there.— But ( Aristo- 
detntis) told me, that he said, By no means ; but let him alone ; 
for he had such a habit of withdrawing himself, lie some- 
times stands still, said he, wherever Ire may happen to be. He 
will be here presently, as I guess. Do not then disturb him, 
but let him alone. Nay then, if you think it best, said 
(Agatho), so we must do. But, slaves, said he, prepare the 
feast for us the rest. By all means 97 put before us what you 
like ; since there is nolrody to superintend — an act which I 
never do myself. Conceiving then myself and the rent here 
to be invited by you to supper, entertain us so that we may 
commend you. — [4.] After this, lit*, said, they went to supper; 
but Socrates had not come in. Agatho, therefore, gave fre- 
quent orders to send for Socrates; 98 but he ( Aristodemus) 
would not permit it. That hr ( Socrates) therefore came, hav- 
ing waited ns usual, a not long time.,** but at furthest, when 
they were in the middle of supper. Agatho then, who kap- 

M Stalbaum, strange to s.iv, still sticks to wt/mf’, fuund it seems in not 
a single M.S., and which is intelligible only by inserting, as Sydenham 
lias done, thu words “ said the bov.*’ The MSS. vary between rai av 
and xai trov. Htnrc PlAo wrote, I suspect, Kui rov Ka\ovyroi\ i. e. 
u and on some one calling.*' 

97 Thiersch, jusllv offended with iravnoc, wished to read tartar r 
iravntQ, with two MSS.; ami so liyndcrs and KucKert. Stalbaum at- 
tempts to defend vtivrio^ by passages not in point. Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, lartart irttruvrac' irapanlhr' ore — . For thus, by the mention of 
hunger, the slaves would know that they \v< re to place an abundance on 
the table. 

M — * Here Stalbaum was the first to introduce '£ a Inc /ov,, found in 
three MSS., in lieu of aurov ft o vk lav in Home, or rue ft uine lav in 
others, or oft o/ne iav, adopted by lickker, from four MSS. Ficiuus 
has evidently abridged lhe wh.de passage, either because there was some- 
thing wanting in his MS , or because he could not make out the syntax. 
Plato wrote, l suspect, aMv ft cbtc avuvat, i. e. “ but thuf Socrates did 
liot give in,'* and ijictiv «V avrov av, rroKiv xpovav, mq tltbOn, fiiarpl- 
\pavra, i. c. ** and that lie now came nut, having wasted, as he was wont, 
some considerable time.’* The* would be at least intelligible, which the 
Greek at present is not. Hekker, however, would in lieu of V read i. 
Which is said to be an obsolete form of the nominative pf the reciprocal 
pronoun © 5 ; nor has he fell the least repugnance to defile the pure Greek 
of Plato in ft Way to satisfy Donaldson indeed in The New f.'nitvlus, p. 
171, but nobody eise, that ! have heard of. For the smallest particle of 
common sense would enable any one to see that a reciprocal pronoun 
could not have a nominative. 
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pened to be lying on the coach at the lower (end gftbe table) 
calotte, said^ Come hither, Socrates, and lay yourself down by 
me ; in order w that, by touching you," I may enjoy that wise 
thought, which has occurred to you in the porcli. For it is 
plain that you have found out and possess it ; for you would not 
have previously stood aloof. 30 -*- Socrates then, sitting down, 
observed, It would be well, Agntho, if wisdom were a thing 
of such a kind, as to flow from the party filled with it, to the 
one who is less so, when they touch each other ; like water 
in vessels running by means of a thread of wool 31 from the 
fuller vessel into the emptier. For if wisdom were in this 
state, I should value 3 ’ 2 highly a reclining near you. For I 
think 1 should be filled by you with wisdom abundant and 
beautiful. For mine would be mean and questionable, being 
as it were a dream. Hut voura is brilliant, and bus a great 

w — .» As the words itirrvfttvor tjov are omitted in what are called the 
four best MSS., they are considered an interpolation hy Hummed. It is 
certainly difficult to understand how Agafho could better enjoy the wisdom 
of Socrates by touching him Ilian by not luuchiug. 

80 The Greek is ov yap av irpooririim/c, which Ficinus renders “ Alio- 
quiu nun turn dm rcstinssivi." Itnt he thus ln>,t sight of the doubled pre- 
positions. irpo ami airo. Sydenham has, “ Fur otherwise you would never 
have desisted from your pursuit ” Shelley, You would not have de- 
parted till you had discovered and secured it." 'And soStaibnnin; who says 
that we must supply ft pt) (vote ain't, alter rpoarforqc. The sense evi- 
dently required is, '* You would not have stood apart in a state of doubt ; M 
in Greek, ov ydp Av aropiftra^ uiriirrijr. 

81 De Geel, in Bibliolhrc. Grit. Nov. t. ii. p. 274, was the first to ex- 

plain the allusion in the words, rid roe jpi'ow, hy showing that if a thread 
of wool be so placed, that one end of it is in a glass full of water, and the 
other in an empty one, the water will by a kind of capillary attraction 
rise from the fuller vessel and fall into the emptier one, until the quantity 
in each is equal. The name idea seems to hate presented itself to Shelley, 
who thus translates the pasture, “ Like the water in two chalices, which 
will flow through a flock of wool from the fuller into the emptier, until 
both are equal." But l)t? Gcel failed to rnuai^k, that as £t& rov ipiov 
could not be found in correc t Greek, Plato probably wrote Amww 
ipiov, or even without Cut, if to this passurc is to be referred the gl. in 
Iiesyeh. Aii'iw ipiio. With regard to the preceding sentence, it is alluded 
to by Plutarch, in Sympos. ii.p. 818, E., toerntp Ik irKfywvc kOKiko^uc 
Kivifv Avoppoii ric yiypirai. * 

** As the three so-called best MSS. Toad npiofur, Stalbaam sug- 
gested rtfiio fih' t observing that the apodosis of the sentence might be 
understood. But after the preceding ei ovru>c fy*** Ihc^ could be no 
apodosfe, and even if there could, that in correct Greek rtp&a&m not 
Tiftav, means “ to set a value," Correctly then does he add that ".there 
is need of the alteration." 
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(bqpe for kq) u increase, since already it has shontf out from* 
you so vehemently, and became conspicuous the day before 
yesterday, in the presence of more than thirty thousand** 
Greeks, its witnesses* You are saucy, Socrates, said Agatha 
But I and you will shortly afterwards try the question touch- 
ing our wisdom, and Bacchus shall decide the cause, but for 
the present turn yourself to the supper. Upon this he told me 
that Socrates reclined himself, and took his supper, and so did. 
the rest, and that they made libations, 34 and sung the praises 
of the god, and (after performing) the other rites, 34 they 
turned themselves to drinking; when Pausanias, 8 * he said, 
opened the conversation thus : — 

Well then, gentlemen, said he, after what fashion shall we 
drink the easiest (and best) ? 3,5 For my part, I confess to you 
that I really feel myself not very well from yesterday's de-: 

n Although TcoWijv lirifomv f\ov<fa would mean “ having made a 
great progress,” yet such an idea would be inapplicable in the case of 
Agatho, who-e early success gave the promise of future progress. Hence 
Plato wrote, l suspect, iro\\t)t> IXirio Iq hrifiomv (\ovaa f for LAir id' if 
might easily have dropt out before firuWiv. Hence, too, we can under- 
stand the origin oflir iratrtv, found in the margin of a Vienna MS. 

** This number is mentioned not without reason. For Aristophanes 
says in ’Er*\. 1134, there were more than '10,000 citizens ; and so does 
Herodotus in v. 99; and disc bines in IJtpJ Tlapavp. p. 31G, that there 
were just as many disreputable persons, as l)t*mosthenos at Athens. 
The number would have been increased, had not Agatho's victory been 
gained at the Lenina, the dramatic festival, at which Athenians alone 
wore present, us we learn from Aristoph. ’A\. 478, Avroi yd p krrpkv, 
ltd re Arjvatifj ’or’ Aytov, KatnrwZtvot iraaumv. 

M — M The Greek is teal dvavraf ruv Stav cat ra a\\a rd vopiZbptvu. 
But as there is nothing to tell what god is here alluded to, and nothing 
to govern rd &Xka tul vopi^6uti*a r opportunely has Athena-us, in v. p. L79. 
I)., Ihrtp cal flXdrwv (pvkdtrrrei /card rb EvpirbnoV pi rd ydp ro 
fotirvfiaai ewov&df rh irotijcrat cat rbv Stbv nau/vlwavraf rolf vo- 

piZop&otf ytpaai. From whence it is easy to see that Plato wrote*— cm 
rtd' Bibv wcaavtaavtaf /cat \vvavraf ra d\Aa rd vvpi^optva — i. t\ 
M hymning with a ptran the god (Apollo), and paying thu other rites/ 1 
For thus Avrravrag rd &K\a rd vopityptva would be similar to Stole — 
rd d\Xa ravra rd vopitfptva—Su/wptv, in Pseudo-Platon. Alcibiad. ii. 
p. 151, B«, and naavivavrif with iamiaavro cat Ixeudvieav in Xenoph. 
Sympos. ii. 1. 

u On this Pausamas, who was a lover of Agatho, see Protagor. p. 315, 

D. J 18 . * w v 

- The old edd. era. The MSS. era. Ficinus unites both— 
44 levins suaviusque.” Perhaps Plato wrote here «s (for so two MSS*) 
j&rra ••oi decora. } 

vol, mV * i 
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Jbaueb, and I have need of some respite, and so l think the 
most of you have ; for you were here yesterday. Consider 
then in what way we may drink the easiest. 37 — Ariatoph&jies 8 * 
then said, You speak however 39 well, Pausanias, on this point, 
that we should by alt means procure for ourselves an easy 
method in our drinking. For I am one of those, who were 
thoroughly drenched yesterday. — Upon hearing this, Eryxi- 
much us , 41 the son of Acum&nus, said, Both of you say well: 
hut I want to hear from one of you, how does Agatho bear 
up witli strength in drinking. — I am by no means very strong , 4 
said (Agatho). — It would be a god-send, said Eryximachus, for 
us, both myself, and Aristodemus, and Phtedrus , 42 and these 
here, if you, the stouter men at the bottle, have on the present 
occasion flinched. For we are at all times weak. Socrates 
indeed I put out of the account ; for lie is all-sufficient on 
both points , 43 so that it matters not to him, whichsoever we 
may do. Since then none, of the persons present seem in- 
clined to drink much wine, I may be perhaps the less dis- 
agreeable, if I tell the truth about getting drunk. For from 
the physician’s art, I conceit e that this has become a matter 
quite evident to myself, that drunkenness is for men a very 
bad thing; and I would neither willingly myself 44 be willing 
to drink far on , 44 nor advise any other person (to do so), 
especially when still suffering with a head-ache from the night 
before. — As for me, said Pluedrus of Myrrhinous , 45 taking 
up the discourse, I am accustomed to attend to you in other 

37 The repetition of tbc (>$ara id nil her jejune. Ficinus has “ leviua 
sftlubriusquc.” 

u This was the Comic poet ; as shown by { 43, where is quoted a 
verse from Ntp. 361. 

w Instead ol* rovro ph'Toi tv \kyetQ, where Stalbaum vainly attempts to 
defend pkvr ol by passages not iu point, one would prefer Tovr ip6v yt 
vovy , tv XtyttQ. For thus ipbv vovv is found without sard, similar to 
yvwpitv y* lfn)v in Aristoph. *KkkX. 319, (372.) Hip. 232. 

41 Ou this Eryximachus, see Protagnr. p. 315, C. § 18. 

4 * This Plurdrus gave the name to Plato’s earliest Dialogue. 

43 In lieu of *ai ap<f>6rtpa, where tcai is unintelligible, Ficinus found 
tear ' ap^npa, os shown by his version, “ ad utrumque,” — i. e. “ to diiftk 
or not.” 

44 -* 44 By no process Could t’rwv tlvai—ldtXfiffaifU bq thus found in one 
sentVnce ; nor could ir6pp& bo united to or irtiip. ■ There is 

some error here, which I could correct, satisfactorily to myself, but not 
so perhaps to others. 

' 44 Myrrhinous was a parish belonging to the P&ndion tribe ot Aihons. 
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i^pCcte/ond in whatever you say about the physician^ art* 
ana so would the rest here, if they are well-advised. 4 ®— [$.] 
On hearing this, they all agreed not to make the present 
meeting a debauch; but to drink thus 47 as they pleased.— 
Since then this has been decreed, said Eryximachus, that we 
are to drink as each one pleases, and that there is to be no 
compulsion, the next thing I have to propose is, to let the 
flute-playing damsel, who has just come in, go away and play 
to herself or, if she pleases, to the women within ; but for 
us to mix with each other to-day in conversation: and on 
what kind of conversation I am willing, if you wish it, to 
explain. — This, they all said, they wished, and bade him ex- 
plain accordingly. 

Hereupon Kryximachus said, The commencement then of 
my speech is in tlw style of the Melon ippe of Euripides, 

The talc 1 have to tell is not my own, 49 

but from Pluedras here. For Fhrodrus is on every occasion 
saying to me, with an air of indignation, Is it not a shocking 
thing, says he, Kryximachus, for hymns and paeans to be made 
by poets in honour of some other deities ; and yet not one 
amongst so many poets* who have been born , 49 has ever com- 
posed a panegyric upon Love, who is a deity of such an age ,** 0 
and of such a power ? But if, on the other hand, you are 
willing to look carefully into the utilitarian 51 sophists, (you 

49 I have translated as if the Greek were vvv c* Or, tl tv fiovXtvotvro, 
Ml ol Xtrnrai ; whore uv is due to eight MSS., tl to Orclli on Uocrnt. 
lUp't 'A vrtSotr* p. 32, tv to Bast, lipisL Grit. p. 13, and to fiovXtvotvro I 
have been led by dv tv fiovXtvutvrai, the conjecture of Winckelmiuin on 
Euthydcm. p. 140. The old odd. have vvv $' av tv fiovXovrai. Ficimis, 
4r nunc similiter modo ceetcri qnoque coiwentiunt.” 

v Stalbaum asserts that oiirwc is spoken dewruwc* »But how any one 
could by any gesture show that each of the party was to drink as be 
liked, he does not, nor could he, explain. Plato wrote aurutf, “ of his 
own will.” See my Poppo's Prulegom. p. HI. 

49 The whole verse, of whirh Plato has quoted only the first half, was 
Owe IfibQ & uv$c c aXX* Iptjc fiqrpbc irdpa, as shown by Dionys. Hal. t. 
ii. p. 58 ana 103. Otherwise one might have elicited Oi/te ipbc 6 pv96g 
hr tv, Bv fuXXu Xkyttv, as Sydenham partly suggested. 

49 The introduction of yryovorvv is due to the notion Uiat “ Poeta 
nasdtur, non fit*— # 

* This is said with reference to the fiction of Cupid being a ’child and 
a god at the same time. 

* This is the exact rendering of gpiprodc* for the Sophists in the 
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irill ^nd that some ) 62 have composed encomiums nu prose on 
Hercules, and other persons, as the best of them, Prodicus , 55 
has done. This, however, is the less wonderful . 54 But I 
have lately met with a little book, by a wise man, in which 
salt has a wondrous praise for its utility; and upon many 
other things of such a kind you may see encomiums . 55 

timo of Plato were, like the Pantolopisls of the present day, constantly 
directing public attention to what was useful in a pecuniar)' new, and 
laughing down every other pursuit of a more intellectual character. 
See my article *' On the New School of Superficial Pantology,” in The 
Church of England Quarterly Review, vol. i. p. 446—474. 

w For the preservation of trptftrt^ we are indebted to Ficiims, who 
has“Atqui, si vis qua'rere, invenies profhctu Sophistos diserf os — laud- 
asse.” Hence 1 suspect that rrpotc nvac Av has ilropt out after 
t&c — for^ and tp are easily confound* d m MSS., as shown by Schow on 
Hesycli., where in Aivbv the MS. has rijp^ov tor ri^fpov. StAlbaum says 
that Kvyypatptiv is governed by Shvuv. Rut lie adds, as if half ashamed of 
the absurdity, that F minus has “ invemes hophintas — laudosso," and seems 
to have read in hh MS. trpritTttc—tvyypaQtiv, with avrov c understood. 

M Plato alludes to the dissertation of Prodicus, entitled *Upm f so much 
admired, as wc learn from Phiiostratus in his Lives of the Sophists, and 
from Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates. The allegorical story of the 
Judgment of Hercules is related by the last-mentioned writer, although, 
as he tells us liimself, not in the pompous words of the original author, 
but in his own more simple style. S. *' 

* 4 In defence of «r«i niter paWw, to which Bast and Thiersch objected, 
and which is omitted by two MSS., Stalbaum has produced, as usual, pas- 
sages not in point. 

44 Tsetses in Chiliad, ii. 385, and Erasmus in the commencement of 
his “ Stultitiie Luiis,” and in the letter to Sir Thomas More prefixed to 
it, has given a lust of similar treatises ; to some of which Wolf has alluded 
in his Prolrgomcn. p. xxxv. to the Lcptinean oration of Demosthenes; 
and Wyttenbuch on Plutarch Moral, t. i. p. 385. ed. Lips., and to the 
authors quoted by both, may be added Pseudo-IJometr. llepi *E pfitjv. } 
172. Fronto's Encomium on Smoke and Dust, and Carelessness, pub- 
published by Maii, who, in p. 361 , refers to the praise of Poverty in Xeno* 

J ihon’s Banquet, iv. 29, and to that of the Guat.^y Dio Chrysostom, who 
ike wise wrote the praise of a parrot, as slated by Synesias; while 
Pronto, in p. 4 1 , alludes to M. Ciesar's praise of Sleep. Appion’s Encomium 
on Adultery is given by Clemens Romanus, i.p. 665, ed. Coteler.* while 
amongst the unedited works of Michael Psellus,* says Fabricius in 
Biblioth. Grroc. T. x. p. 71, are tp be found Encomiums on Bugs, Lice, 
Fleas, and Wine. With regard to the praise of salt, this probably came 
from the school of Pythagoras. At least in the Timtcus, p. 60, E., there Is 
the rernarkublc expression dA&r — irufta : while comparing Cle- 
mens Alexandria, in Cohorlat. p. 13, Plutarch in Sympos* ii. p, 685, fi., 
and Athen. viii. p. 359, E., some idea maybe formed of the matter con* 
tained in the praise of salt ; the anonymous author of which was* I SUS 
pect, no less a person than Socrates. 
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w ( Strange)* that about such subjects many ubonldf have be* 
stored great care,' 1 * but that not a single person should ever to 
this day have dared to hymn Love worthily ; and thus has a 
deity so great been neglected. Now, in nil this, Phawlrus 
seems to me to speak correctly. I am desirous therefore to 
bring at the same time my contribution to this subject, and 
to gratify him ; and at the same time it seems to me becom- 
ing for the persons here on the present occasion to give glory 
to the god. If then this seems good to you likewise, there will 
be a sufficient, subject of discussion before us. For I vote that 
each of us shall speak in praise of Love, an oration, the most 
beautiful he can, proceeding on the right-hand side; aud that 
Phwdrus shall begin, us lie is reclining at the top, and is, 
moreover, the. father of the discussion. — Not a single person, 
Eryximachus, said Socrates, will give a contrary vote , 57 For 
neither would I say no, who say that I know nothing else than 
the matters relating to love ; nor would Agatho, nor Pau- 
sanioa , 58 nor would, I ween, ft! * Aristophanes, whose whole 
occupation is relating to Dionysus and Aphrodite ; R0 nor 


J *• The Greek is, to vvv toiovtmv /dv irtpi Tro\\t)i/ oirovSrjv iroity- 
oaoBai, where to — voiiiaartBtu is compared with the passages quoted by 
critics from AriMoph. 'Opr. b and 7, Harp. 711, 816, Plato Pluedon. 

p. 99, B., to prove that to with an inlimiivc is expressive of astonishment. 
But in that owe, as Stephens was the first to remark, one would have ex- 
pected dXX’ oV/n t>c i)fit\rirrtiai rbv (hbv in the next clause. And ho Picimis 
has translated, “ In his itaque studiose versnri, Arnorem vero, tantmn deum, 
anullo adhuc inhnne usque diem ]>ro digmtatc latidari,Ked usque comemni, 
cui non gravissiimim videtur,” as if iiis MS. hud rivt ov vMhpov tlvut 
Sokou) av ; words that might have easily dropt out from their similarity to 
ravra Sri pot So «I eti. lie this however as it may, it is evident that rmoi* 
Tbiv could not be separated from irepi by /dr, and that the antithesis in 
Eva requires iroXXoec, which is requisite likewise before noirjna<r9ai : 
for in this formula tho accusative is and must he found with the verb. 
And so l have translated? Plato wrote rtbv piv ov v rolovrvv rrtpi iroX* 
Xoi^j ffjrovSfiv 7roii}(raff9ai. where rUv is due to two MSS. 

ftT The Greek is in allusion to the pebble which was used for 

voting in public meetings. 

H Picinus has “ uec etiam Agathon et Pausanias adveraabuntur." For 
he probably found in hie MS., obr Avniironv hv % in lieu of otirt ire?/, 
where wov has no meaning, and rarely, if ever, follows Oort. 

* In defence of ovSi prjv after ovrr, — ofin, Stalbaum refers to Herbs! 

on Xenophon's Symposium, p. 17. He ought rather to have suggested, 
obS t flip’, &p t as 1 have translated. * 

* Stalbaum appositely refers to Lucian's Kpop i*d t 6 54, where Dionysus, 
Aphrtditd, aud the Graces are similarly united with the idea of 14 a feast of 
muon ana a flow of soul.** 
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^voutd anyone else of these whom I see here. yet it is 
not fair and equal for us who are reclining 1 the lowest down. 
However, if those who are before us shall speak sufficiently 
and well, it will be enough for us. Lot Phasdrus then, with 
fortune favouring, begin and make a panegyric upon Love. 
[6.] To this all the rest assented, and bade him do, as So- 
crates (had said). Of all then which each person said, neither 
had Aristodermis a perfect recollection, nor have I of all that 
he told me: but 61 what was said, and by whom, that seemed 
to be 61 worth remembering on these points, I will detail the 
speech of each individual. 

lie told me then, as I say, that Phmdrus first began some- 
what after this way, and said — Love is a deity mighty and 
wonderful nrnongst men arid gods, on many other accounts, and 
not the least as regards Ids origin. For to be one of the oldest 
of the gods, is a thing (slid he) 02 of honour. And there is 

•i — «» Misled as usual hv Lis Miprrstitimis morenre for what lie con- 
siders the best MSS., Stalbaiim would mint, as they do, tii*m after 
vqpdvivTov, as it* *ft>£e rmild thus stand by itself in any but incorrect 
Greek. Had he not been misled likewise by Ast, who fancies that 
d^tOfivtjfiSvevrov is an admissible construction, he might perhaps have 
swell that Plato wrote, ft ft KuXXmra akovti” tCoti pm dZw}ivt)fjoi'tvHa 
r rival, i. o. ‘‘But w hut seemed to me the most beautiful to hear, and 
worthy to be remembered .” which makes a somewhat better sense than 
the rubbish of the received text, n ft paXiara Kai wv /«u iXtofivrf- 
povti )ru>v rival . For thus puXiaTa and KaXXiara are frequently con- 
founded, ns shown by P orson on Plurn. 878 . and while icdXXttrr Akovuv 
may be compared with Torn oA« okovuv — kuXA in Soph. Aj. 1209, very 
luckily has ahopvijfwvtvra been found in three MSS.; for it leads to 
d&ottvffynwfvrta : and thus i?a£e—<iKiopvrjitovtvria rival will be similar 
to fro&v avroic iraptrqrta rival in Thueyd. i. 7‘2, and a similar union of 
<1 ok rip W’itli a verbal adjective in — ring and rival will be found in i. 118, 
ii. 13, v. 15, vi. 25, vii. 73; in Xenophon, K. A. iv. 4, 14, iv. 5, ] ; in 
Arrian, E. A. ii, 26, 3; in Suidas’ ‘EZatpiria rnd XloXtfitfHa, and here 
in { 40, th)& fiot h nOtrlov ttvai. Sometimes the rival is wrongly Omit- 
ted, an shown by Thueyd. vii. 60, fiovXtvria i£6m. Appian L p. 67, 
Sehw., floppy m\f/nina — IMkh. Agutinas ii. p. 60, diroroofirrfa— 
afrnp—ltoKH : and Suidas in 'Air Ha, and ’Airoiroptvria. In Thueyd. i. 
140, MS. g. ba» correctly IvpfiovXtvria pm rival instead of avrd. 

w Ba*t was the tirst to object to »} t’ tig, which could not be iktft in- 
troduced m a direct speech. It is however partially supported by dft>c 
in Stohscus Physic, p. 154, by the aid of which Creurer on Plotinus IUpL 
KdX^rivp* f>21. proposed to read rip tov ovtitiog, similnf vO RoXd? Srttiog 
in Soph* Phil. 476, k uXXuxtop ovndog in Phtcn. 828. Butsu£hanoxy 
moron would be hero out of place. Accordingly in a Vienna periodical 
ha suggested that rrfog was an abbreviation for jaiotes, quoted just after- 
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a proof of this. For the parents of Love neither exfst, nor ara 
said by any individual 64 or poet to exist 64 Now llesioa 
says, (in Theogoh. 1 16,) 

Chaos was first produced ; Earth rose the next. 

Wide-bosomed, a firm seat lor all ; then Love— 

64 tlie poet says that next after Chaos were born these two. 
Earth, and Love. 65 And Parmenides says of 66 Generation) 
that it 66 

PlanAM that of all tlif gods Love should be first. 64 

Acusilaus too agrees with Ilesiod. Thus on many sides it 
is confessed that Love is among the most ancient (of things). 
And being the most ancient, 67 he is the cause to us of the great- 
est good. 67 For to a jktsou 08 being now young, 68 1 cannot men- 

wards. He should have proposed Tiptop Woe* 11 a scat of honour," Ti- 
invus hoii M Efr>f’ to dya\pa Kai o rriirof tv ip 'ISpvrat. Sec lloindorf on 
Phicdon. p. 11 1, B. 

Both UcnistcrhuU on Lucian Necyom. p. 481. and Kuhn ken on 
Longin. §31. 1 understand by ii«wr>/c, “ n prose writer/' as opposed to a 
poet. Bui in Grtck Xnyioc ^ a prose* writer. 

“*■ This is not quite true to the l<*{ier, as may be seen in (he learned, 
ingenious, uml clrirant “ Diatribe in Kunpid/'of Valekeimor, p. J 54— 161. 

«5 — « As all the words W ithin the numerals are nmittrd by Stobieus, 
Heync, in Memo Lies rle 1* Acudcm. Baris, t. i. p. 377, wished to expunge 
them, conceiving they had been interpolated from Aristot. Mclaphys. 3, 4, 
teal ydpeeroc (u UanptvicrjQ) Kararurtva^ov rr)v row iravro£ylt’nriv t Ttpw* 
riarov iiiv, Qtjalv, "fipwra Vtuiv ptjriaarti irdvruv. But llommel more 
correctly rejects only, pr/rri pertl—'Eptora *. unless it be said that from 
*Epwf£>/<riv pira is to be elicited "Epoc Kai *0 (njtti'c yirt ptrd. For we 
thus obtain un additional testimony to the truth ol the theory, andean 
now understand, better than before, why Plato should speak shortly after- 
wards of the number of the witnesses. 

M Hermann, an stated by Koch in his Preface to Additament. in 
l^imasi Lex. p. xii., quo|pd by Stalbaum, was the first to see that Vivtotc 
was personified by Parmenides. But he did not see that In hod dropt 
out between \iyti and npibrioTOv, which even Stalbaum 1ms stumbled 
upon ; and still less that, as Simplicius on Aristot, Physic, p. 1‘27, testifies 
to Parmenides holding that there was Bt&v airiav daipova iv piatp tr6v- 
row f) icavra Kvp fpr$, Plato probably wrote, Uappevtct^ Si airiav rt)v 
i'ivtmvXtja on npwriorovpiv'Epwra Oiuv pnriaoaro iravTutv t Aaipova 
& Ip piatnp iravrurv, # iravra xvpipva. 

99 — n In the words Upiofi-Oraroc ci &v ptyioTW iya$wv imjv ain»c 
itmv f lio$ hid^rf suspect, a verse of Parmenides, IlpcapOraroc c toa&vv 
piip ultdg l&n ptyiariav. 

— * Iii the word* vly Svti there is a corruption which 1 could 

easily correct, if this were the place for a lengthened discussion. . 
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taon wh&V* i& a greater good than a useful lover, or 69 to a 
%ver than an object of affection. For that, which should lead 
persons who are to live correctly through the whole of life, 
neither consanguinity 70 is able to produce in m nor honours, 
nor 'wealth, nor any thing else, so well as love ; 71 I mean some 
such thing as 71 the shame for base acts, and the love of glory 
for honourable deeds. For without these (two) it is not pos- 
sible for a state or individual to accomplish any thing great 
or honourable. I assert therefore that he, who loves, if he is 
found committing any bu9c act, or suffering one from any body, 
and failing through cowardice to revenge himself, would not 
be in so much pain, when seen by his father and friends or 
any one else, as by the object of his affection. In the very 
same manner, we see that the party loved is vehemently 
ashamed before the parties loving, if discovered doing any dis- 
honourable act If then there could be any contrivance to 
form a city or an army of persons loving and loved, it is not 
possible for them to regulate 7 -their own country better 72 than 
by abstaining from every thing base, and having a desire to 
be honoured by one another 7S (f’or what is noble) ; 73 and fight- 
ing side by side, such persons, although few in number, would 
conquer, so to say, the whole world. For a lover would less 
endure to be seen by liis beloved, when deserting his post, or 
throwing away his amis, than by all the others ; and in pre- 
ference to this, 74 either to leave behind his beloved (when 

** Uominel reads fj for eat, to balance the sentence. 

w In lieu of trvyyiptta, Wylteubach, in Epist. Crit. p. 9, suggested 
cvyu’fta. But Ast refers to Hep. vi. p. 491, C., edXXof cat vXovroc cat 
iirxh <rw/<ar«>c cat tri’yymta. But there Keyuders would road tiryivtia, 
similar to ovr« yap ttXovtoc ovrt edXXof ovn tuykvua in Musonius. 

7i — ti As two things are mentioned, aiffgurif and QiXonpia, it is evi- 
dent that Pluto wrote, Xtyw 8t) Svo ru rovrui , not Xtyut £1 dtj rt rouro— 
and just before, not o xp*)> but & xpi), and just after, rovroiv instead of 
TQvrutv. The passages produced by Ast in defence of Xkyv rl fou- 
to are uot in point. 

n — TI Stalbaum says, tliat oiler n)v iavruiv is to be understood woXtv. 
But Ficinus has, what is better suited to the train of thought — " fortiter 
agerent administrarentquo singula/' 

7I — w Ficinus has, what is evidently required by the balance of the 
sentences—" dum per verecundiam a turpibus abstinereni, et ad honest*, 
quasi r quadam emulatione contendercnt." From which* Ast was led to 
read cat ^iXoripovpevoi iiri rote caXoic irpdg d\Xr/\oy c, simitar to iiri 
relf caXo<c ftXvriu lav, a little above. 

Instead o t cal fu)v tyicaraXimlv yt rd srat&cd, where cal fob* 
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he lias fallen,) 74 or not to assist him when in dangc4, he wouj^i 
rather die many deaths. There is not a man so much of a 
coward as that Love would not divinely inspire him to deeds of 
valour, and make him equal to the very best by birth. £7.] 
And in good truth, what Homer says, 70 that a god did into 
some heroes breathe a spirit, this, from himself produced, does 
Love to (all) 7 * lovers furnish. Moreover, to die (for another) 77 
lovers alone are ready, not only men, but women too. Of this 
Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, affords a sufficient proof 
amongst the Hellenes in behalf of this reasoning, in being 
alone willing to die for her husband, although liis father ana 
mother were then living ; whom she so much excelled in affec- 
tion through love as to prove them to he aliens (in blood) to 
their own son, and relations only ip name. And having done 
this deed so noble, she was thought by not only men, but the 
gods likewise, to have effected that, although many had 
achieved many and noble acts, to only some, 714 to be easily count- 
ed, did the gods grant this as a gift, for the soul to return from 
Hades; but™ they sent her back, struck with admiration of 
the deed. Thus do even the gods especially honour the zeal 
bestowed on Love and valour. Tlut Orpheus, the son of 
Oeagrus, did the gods* send back from Hades with his object 
unaccomplished, by showing him the phantom merely of his 


— ye and Iv before learaXiireiv are equally unintelligible, I fiavc trans- 
lated* as if the Greek were — fj Ktiptvov tear a\i nth' avrov rd watCucd ; for 
Ktiptvav is properly opposed to the subsequent Kipfvvtvovrt , and both 
arc united to rd irmcocd, as in Phtcdrus, p. 239, A., et 240, A. With re- 
gard to the introduction of Ktijitvov, they who remember the battle in 
the Iliad over the fallen body of Patroclus, will see at once that it is the 
very word here required to complete the sense. 

* The passages alluded to arc, IX. K. 462, and 0. 202, where the heroes 
are respectively Diomcikumi Hector. * 

n To balance the preceding ivi'otg, Orclli on Isocrat. Tit pi ’Avntioo. p, 
325, corrected ro?c into waotv. 

n Ficinus has alone “ pro alio mori amantes soli/* what the sense re- 
quires. Perhaps Plato wrote vnt^anoOvrjifKitv y Ipiajtfvwv — oi ipiiprtQ. 

7 * The whole list of those who, after dying, were said to have come 
back to earth, is confined to Eurydice, Alcestis, and Sisyphifs. 

7 * The dXXd here is so manifestly absurd, that one would hare ex- 
pected even Stalbaum would not have ventured to defend it. Ficinus 
has “ continue, which would lead to abriica, or rather aMtaipd Ate. 
For so those words are constantly united ; and wc should thus perceive 
the peculiarity in the fate of Alcestis, who, as we learn from the play of 
Euripides, restored to life on the very day of her death. 
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yife, for vkhom he went, and not restoring her real self; be- 
cause be appeared to act the coward, as being a harper, and 
not daring,* like Alcestis, to die for Love, but contriving to 
go alive to Hades. Hence on this very account did the gods 
impose on him a punishment, and caused his death tb take 
place at the hands of women. Not so did they honour him, as 
they did Achilles, the son of Thetis, whom they sent eve® to 
the islands of the blest, R0 because, having heard from his 
mother, that he would die himself, after he had slain Hector, 
but that if lie. slew not Hector, lie would return home and 
die an ohl man, he dared to prefer, after aiding his lover 
Patroclus and avenging his fate, not only to die for him, but 
over him when dead. From whence the gods, being amazingly 
Struck with admiration, honoured him exceedingly, because 
he had valued so highly the person who hud loved him. For 
j^schylus* 1 talks idly, in saying that Achilles was in love 
with Patroclus; for Achilles was more handsome not only 
than Patroclus, but all the other heroes, and still beardless, 
and moreover, as Homer says, 8a much younger. But in 
reality the gods honour most the valour, which is shown in 
behalf of love ; they still feel a greater wonder and admiration, 
and act more kindly, when the person, loved has an affection 
for the lover, than when the lover has for the loved. For the 
lover is more of a godlike thing than the loved, as being in- 
spired by a god. On this account did (the gods) honour 
Achilles even more than A lee st is, by sending him to the 
islands of the blest. Thus then do I assert that Love is the 
most ancient, and most honoured, and most powerful of the 
gods, for the attainment of valour and happiness by man 
both during life and in the grave. 

[8.] Some such speech as this, Aristodemus told me, did 
Pbwdrus pronounce. But after Phmdrus, there were some 
others, which he did not well remember ; and omitting these, 
he repeated that of Pausanias, who said ; — 

The , subject, Phaxlrus, does not seem to me to have been 
fairly set before us, when it was simply proposed to makh.an 

m On the inlands of the blest, see Gorg. p. 523, A. § 106, Menex. p. 
236, Pr § 2, llorat. Epod. 16. tl - 

gl Tam was doubtless, as Fischer remarks, in the M Myrmidons ;** in 
the fragments of which play there are passages relating to Ibid yegy point. 

* In IX. A. 787. ' f : 
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encomium*upon Love. This would hare be&i weft had theip 
been but one Lore j **but now it is not, for one there is not.** 
Since then one there is not, the better way is for it to be 
stated beforehand which kind of love we ought to praise. 
I will endeavour then to put the question on a right footing, 
and to state first what Love we ought to praise ; and then to 
praise in a manner worthy of the god. We all know that 
without Love Venus is not. If then there were only one 
Venus, there would have been only one Love. But since there 
are two, there must be likewise two Loves. And how arc 
there not two,* 4 one the elder, and who had no mother, a 
daughter of Uranus, (Heaven,) whom we name the celestial; 
the other, younger, a daughter of Jupiter and Dione, whom 
we call the vulgar. It is necessary theh for the Love who 
Works with the latter Venus to be called the vulgar, but the 
other, the celestial. All the gods, indeed, we ought to praise; 
but we must endeavour to state wlmt each has obtained by lot. 
For every action is in this state ; it is itself by itself neither 
honourable nor base ; as for instance, what we are now doing, 
either drinking, or singing, or discoursing, there is not one of 
these acts which is good, itself by itself, but it turns out such 
in the doing. Rightly performed 85 [according as it may be 
done] 85 it is right and honourably ; not rightly performed, it 
is dishonourable. So in the case of loving, not every Love is 
honourable, and worthy to be highly praised, but that which 
impels to loving honourably. The one then belonging to 
the vulgar Venus is a Love truly vulgar, and works out 

* 11 — tt Ficinns omits all between the numerals ; and so docs Shelley, who 
here, as elsewhere, has looked rattier to the Latin translation than to the 
original Greek ; which is vvv &, oh ydp lanv elf. But Plato wrote, both 
here and in Apolog. p.38, B., vvv St <w- oh yap Tf. For thus oh is 
found at the end of one sentence, and followed by oh at the commence- 
ment of another in Criton, p. 46, l). { 6 , rdg piv t rdc Ik oh o hSi t or by 
another vowel, as in Phirdon, p. 73, B., dtrierw— ov ahro Ik, 

M This distinction between the two kinds of Venus was a part of Ancient 
mythology, a# shown by the Banquet of Xenophon, whore Socrates says, 

** Whether there be one Venus only, or two, both celestial and vulgar, I 
know not? but this 1 do know, that there are altars and temples and sacri- 
fices to each Apart ; to the vulgar, such as are rather trivial, to the celestial, 
such as are more holy. And you may fairly conjecture that the vulgar 
sends upon ns sensual loves; but the celestial, those of the soul and 9 # 
friendship, and of honourable acts.— - 8 . 

1 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation* 
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whatever hay happen; and this it is which inspires the 
worthless love ; and such persons in the first place love women* 
not less than boys ; and next, of such os they love, (they lore) 
the bodies rather than tho minds; 86 and then of persons the 
most silly that can be , 8(5 through their looking only to the act 
of enjoyment, and disregarding the doing so honourably or 
not. And lienee it results that they do whatever they may 
have in their power , 87 whether good or the reverse. 98 For 
there is even from the younger deity much than from the 
other, and partaking of the female and male in its generation. 8 * 
But that from the celestial Venus, 89 in the first place, not 
partaking of the female, hut only of the male, [and this is 
the love of boys] : next of the elder, and a not sharing in 
lust ; 89 nnd lienee they who are inspired by this love, turn 

m — I nstead of the nonsensical Greek tirura, <»';£■ a* Svvtovrau 
dvoijrdrtov, FieiniLs has, what the sense man ileMly requires, “ et sine 
monte homines potius quam prudentes” whuli .Shelley has adopted. To 
soften tho absurdity iu uuj dv ovviorrtu, Sydenham translates. “ the 
silliest creatures they can light on,” which would be in Greek wv &v 
S'bvujvTat ivpiTv, tCov dpoijrdnor \ while Schiitz suggested, what has 
been found subsequently in two MSS., avn^rdno^ adopted originally by 
Stalbaum, despite the sensible remark of Ast, that it was at variance with 
the chain of thought. 

m In lieu of Taywei, which could not he thus applied, I have translated 
as if the Greek were y (\oKrt. 

M — M The Greek for this mass of nonsense is, “Bari yAp icai dirb rfa 
Oeov wwrquif re owtyg wo\t> rj ri)c irtpuQ xai firrtxovtrtjc tprgysvfon 
jeal OijXiog icai dppevoc : where, says Stalbaum, 7roXt» is to bo referred to 
vewrcpaCi fur woXd thus follows the compamtivo elsewhere in Pinto. But 
it could not do so after the inter* ent ion of two words, rt ovotjc, And even 
if it could, the point at issue has nothing to do with the ago of the two 
kinds of Venus respectively. 4 The passage has evidently been tampered 
with, ns shown by two MSS. omitting icm, and one reading tiptoe for 
tipper OC' Ficinus has 4 * Aired us enim hujiis modi a Yen ere ilia juniore 
et utriusque sex us in generatione participe profluit who has thus 
omitted coi and iroXv rj rift irtpae. 

* M — M Hero again is a mass of nonsense, which Ast and Stalbaum have 
indeed been able to swallow ; but Wolf and Schiitz more correctly re- 
jected the words between brackets os a manifest interpolation ; while 
Kuckert as correctly objected to irpwrov pip ov pergYovfffjc, whioh would 




without its logical copula, in the shape of a verb. In the place of all thin 
rubbish how clear is the language of Ficinus, “ Amor autos j, qui cceieetem 
scquituV Venerem, quie non fneminei, sod mascnli tanlum sexus in 
geueratione est particens ipse quoque genus respicit masculum ; deinde 
quoniam antiquioria Veneris pudicmque est cornea, et ipse petuUntia 
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themselves* to the male, feeling an affection for thii which hi 
naturally of greater strength and possesses more of mind. 
[9.} And any one would in the boy-love itself discover those 
sincerely impelled by this passion. For they do not love boys, 
but (youths), 00 when they are beginning to possess mind. 
01 Now this is near the time of their obtaining a beard. 01 But 
they who begin from this date to love, art*, I think, prepared, 
as if about to associate through the whole of life together, and 
to live in common, w and not, after having obtained an object 
in an hour of imprudence, through cheating him as a youth, 
to go away, laughing at him, and to run to another one. 00 
There ought then to be a law not to love a boy, in order that 
much care may not be wasted upon an uncertainty ; for it is 
uncertain to what end may come that relating to boy's, whether 
of vice or virtue, as regards the body or soul. Such a law do 
men of virtue indeed lay down, themselves for themselves, 
of their own accord ; but we ought to compel in some such 
way as this those vulgar lovers; just as wo compel them, as 
far as we can, not to fall in love with free-born women. For 
it is such lovers as these who give rise to the reproach, that, 
as some dare to say, it is shameful to gratify a lover. Now 
they say so with a virtv to lovers of this kind, from witness* 
ing their conduct at once unseasonable and unjust. For 
certainly no act done decently and lawfully can bring with it 
justly blame. And indeed the law relating to love in other 
states is easy to be understood, for it has been defined with 
simplicity ; but that one here, and tluit at Sparta, are eora- 

omnis est expens.” But that ho found in hi* MS. the Greek words an- 
swering to this version may fiiLrly admit of doubt. 

*• fjicums has alone “ purr os non arnunt, sod adoltauenles, non monte 
v&lere jam cirperint,” as if he had found in his MS. if turn ir «»<W 

d\y, imtcdv »}£ij dpx JWac vovv iox*w> vUiv, Bckker has adopted dXX* 
4 from Stephens’s conjecture, from which nothing however is gained. 

•*' — ** The words within the numerals Schulz proposed to reject. In 
their stood Ficiftus has a remarkable supplement — “ IJujuscemodi vero 
genus exercendte menti propinquius jest, ad camque exerccndum fuinili- 
«riUs inter ilios initur,” as if his MS. had not only, in lieu of ytveiditKuv, 
die reading yivi± aaiulp t found in seven MSS., but something el mi not 
found there, nor any where else at present. But rb ytvuavKuv, os 
Stalbaum observes, answers to fifty xaptiardrif in Horn. Od. x. *279. 

m Here again the version of Ficinus offers a remarkable variation, 
rt neque atpatum decipere, neque* ab uno in alterum amatidum obirej 
neque eitim pueroa adhtic mentis eapertes am ant, quos deinde exoletos 
imdeant et relinquani/* 
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pjex. FoAiu Elis, and amongst the Boeotians, and wherever 
there are not persons clever in speaking, the law is laid down 
Simply, that it is honourable to gratify a lover; nor would 
any one there, cither young or old, say that it is disgraceful, 
f in order, I presume, that they who endeavour to persuade 
over the youths, may not be put to trouble, as being unskilled 
in speaking. But by those 93 in Ionia, and many other places, 
04 [where persons live under the barbarians.] 94 it is held to be 
dishonourable. For through their tyrannical governments 
this, and the? love of wisdom ami of gymnastic exercises, 95 
(are considered) disgraceful. For it is not, I conceive, to the 
interest of the rulers that high thoughts should be engendered 
in their subjects, nor strong friendships formed, nqr societies 
in common; all which 90 those other things and love especially 
is wont to introduce. And thus by experience learnt the 
tyrants here. For the love of Aristogeiton and the firm 
friendship of Hurmodius dissolved their power. 97 [10.} And 
thus, wherever it has been held disgraceful to gratify a lover, 
it has been so laid down through the depravity of the legis- 
lators, and the desire of possession in the rulers, and the want 
of manliness in the ruled ; hut wherever it is simply enjoined, 
it is through the listlessness of soul in the legislators. But 
here tho law is placed upon a better footing; although, as I 
said before, it is not easy to understand it. For to a person 
considering 98 that it is reputed more honourable to love openly 

•* In lieu of ri)c S' 'Iwriof, which Hast and Stalhaum vainly attempt 
to defend, Ast would read roic c ’loivnif. For tj and ot are frequently 
confounded in MSS. ns shown in Orest. 1 127, and 16H4. I should however 
prefer roic S’ dir 1 *Iwruti\ similar to “ Pastor ab Amphrygo,* 1 in Virgil, 
and in the other passage* quoted by Blomtiold on A&sch. S. Th. 259. 

•* The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. * 

* The gymnastic exercises are Urns united to philosophy, because it was 
at the gymnasia that the young men became acquainted with their ciever, 
but frequently profligate instructors, as remarked by Cicero in Traced, 
iv. 33. 

* The Greek is 0 Si) paXiora 0i\tt ra n AWa vavra teal 6 tpmf 
luwQiuv, where Schteiennaoher was the first to object correctly toirdvr«. 
But he incorrectly suggested rnvra. Hn should have proposed, As I have 
translated, d Si) rrdvra ra rt d\\a icaci fidXiffrdto fp*#c tytwouw, 
similar to the version of Ficinus, “ quae cum ab all is turn vei raaxime ab 
amore^igni consucverunt,” although irdrai is there Emitted. 

'* m On the story of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, see Thucyd. vi. 54, and 
the authors quoted in the dissertation of Mcmpsins Do Peisikrato, } 13* 

. 11 As there is nothing to which tire dative jv9e/ift0em daft be referred, 
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than secretly, and especially the most nobly boA and tip 
beat, even though they be uglier than others ; and on the 
other hand, that "the exhortation to a lover from all parties 
is wonderful, as if he were not doing something disgraceful, 
and tiiat it appears to be honourable to the party obtaining, 
but not obtaining disgraceful; and that towards making, the 
attempt to obtain, the law grants a permission to the lover, 
while doing wonderful 100 acts, to bo commended, such acts as, 
Should a person dare to do when pursuing any thing else 
whatever, and desirous to accomplish it, except this, lie would 
obtain as the fruit of his doings, the greatest reproaches of 
philosophy . 1 For if with a desire either to obtain money 
from any one, or an office in the government, or a power of 
any other kind, a person would be willing to do what lovers 
do towards their boy-loves, by making supplications, and 
urgent requests [in their beggings ], 2 and swearing oaths, 
•lying down at their doors, and willingly enduring a servi- 
tude 3 such as not even a slave would endure, he would be 

we may adopt IvtOvprjBtjv, found in three MSS., or read from conjecture 
IvQvfiijOtjTty addressed to the; parlies present. 

10 ® To others I must leave to understand, what I cannot, Bavpaerrih 
and Oavudard. Wyttcnbarh, according to Keyndcm, would render 
Bavpaarog “ agreeable,” a meaning which tlmt word never has nor could 
have* I could have understood 0f/ufr rr) and (hpttrrd, for the whole 
question is about what rimy be legally done. Fioiuus has ** communis 
omnium cohortatio.” For ho either did not understand Bavpaart}, or his 
MS. omitted it. 

. 1 Instead of £t\o<ro^iac, which Schleiermachor, Bekkcr, and Hommel 
would reject as having dropt from the clouds, Creuzer would read 
fXvaplag, but another scholar, says Stalbaum, (fuXavriag. Plato wrote, 
I suspect, ov <(>av\T)Q a<ra$iac, i. e. “of not a little folly.” Compare Rep. 
▼. p. 457* A., drtXijdij rov yeXoiov ov aoQiag tyiirwv eapjr 6v : iii. p. 403, 
didyov dpovoutg xai dwuponaXiag v<pUovra. Or wc may read n^iXo ooflag, 
formed from ttyi found in Phcndr. p. 256, Tb, Idv 6k hairy 
popruiitrepfp rt rat a<pi\o<70<p(p — xpiiniavrai. 

* The words lv rate 6ti)atatv are evidently su;>erfluous after uctnlag 
and dyri/foXfjffctc. as sliown by Lea. Bekkcr, A need. i. p. 407. 'Avn- 
fidXljtnC' 6ki)<rtg teal isiaia — vrXdruv iv St /pvturtqt. What the author 
really wrote, may be guessed from a celebrated story in Petronius. 

*— ■* The Greek is Kotprfatig ivi Qupaig rat iBLXovrsg 6qv\ttag tovXtv- 
av. But os there is nothing to govern jcet/i^ffetf, arrd IBiXovug is super- 
fluous after the preceding kBtXat, Plato wrote perhaps Kotp{j<nig ivi 
Bvpatg *ara&&vovrtg 6ovXt Lag re dovXtvuv, where rt would couple iBiXm 
rroutv and fovXtfuv. Ficinus either found in his MS. or formal out of 
his own head something more than is in the Greek text at present-*-* 
“supples oretet obteitetur, od fores noctu jaceat et scdula quadom oh- 
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popped frata acting in this way both by friends and enemies 
the latter reproaching him for his fawning and want of spirit, 
and the former giving him advice, and feeling ashamed on bis 
behalf. But even a grace follows 4 the lover when doing all 
this ; and he is allowed by the law to do so without reproach, 
as performing some very honourable act. But the most 
terrible thing is what the multitude say, that there is to him 
alone, after swearing an oath, a pardon from the gods for 
transgressing it. 6 “For an oath, they say, of Venus is na 
oath.” 6 Thus both gods and men give all kinds of licence to 
the lover, as says the law here. In this way then a person 
would imagine that in this state it is held a very honourable 
thing both to love and to la* the friend to a lover. [11.] But 
when we see that parents, after appointing instructors over the 
loved, do not jiormit them to lm\e any intercourse with their 
lovers, and that orders arc given to this effect to the in- 
structor, and when their equals in age and companions censure 
them, if they sec* any such tiling taking place, and when the 
old folks do not stop the ceiiour ers, nor abuse them for speak- 
ing not correctly, a jier^on, looking to such nets, would 
imagine, -on the contrary, that love of this kind is here held to 
be disgraceful. But the case 1 conceive stands thus. As it 
was stated at the beginning, (to love) is not a simple thing. 
Taken itself by itself I conceive* it to be 6 neither honourable 
nor disgraceful ; but if carried on honourably, it is honour- 

Bcrvantm Rorrnt, ct in omnibus ohsoquiitur, quir son ns aliquis nec agcrc 
vcllet ncc etmm cogcretur.” The mtiod notion of iBtXovrtQ hero owing 
to SovXtvttv iQiXovra — fovXnav in } II. 

4 I have adopted what every critu , with the Zurich editors, has neglect- 
ed, the elegant reading tmrtu lor intern, furnished by three capital MSS. 
For thus Xdptc t’ntra « is similar to “ Mib&cquitur Pudor M in Tibullus. 

iirtf , 

Another MS. has \ irtrai See my Poppo’s rrolegom. p. 175. 

4 — * A»* m the Greek words 'ACpodienov ydp bpeov ov ipaotv tlvat, there 
lies hid a Oholiambic ven»e, 'A^pooimov ydp Qarnv, Sprov ovc tlvat, 1 have 
given a metrical version ; unless it be said that Plato wrote 'AfpoBlmoc 
ydp Uprec ovk iftrotvtfio^, a line quoted by Suidas in ’Afpoiunoc and 
Tax*'Papoi>ac. So Shakspeore — “At loners’ perjuries tnoy say Jove 
laughs.*’ 

* Although three MSS. omit tivat, which is without regimen here, I 
think that voovfu u has dropt out after tlvat, and so I luve translated. 
Had SmlbAum been aware that the difficulty lay in tJrat, he would not 
have followed Bast in rejecting oi>% before drXaSry in the sentence pre- 
ceding. 
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able ; if disgracefully, disgraceful. Now to gratify vieious # 
person in a vicious manner is (to carry it on) disgracefully s 
but (tp gratify) a virtuous j>erson in a virtuous manner (is to 
carry it on) honourably. The vicious lover is he of the vul- 
gar kind, who is in love with the body rather than the mind. 
For be is not a lusting lover, being in love with a thing which 
is not lasting ^ since, with the decaying flower of the hotly, of 
which lie is enamoured, 7 ho goes away on wing, 8 putting to 
shame all his speeches and promises, liut he who is enamour- 
ed of a virtuous character, abides a lover through life, as being 
closely united with wlmt is itself abiding. Now these our law 
is desirous to test well and truly, and (to permit) 9 persons to 
gratify some, and to fly from other*. On thi$ account therefore 
it exhorts some to pursue, but others to fly ; by appointing itself 
the judge, in a contest, and testing of what kind is the lover, and 
of what the loved. And thus 10 by this very reason lw it is held by 
law to be. disgraceful, in the first place, for a person to be cap- 
tivated quickly ; in order that time may intervene, which seems 
to be of many things the fairest test; in the next pluco, it is 
held disgraceful for a person to be caught by considerations 
of money or political power; whether he crouch on being ill 
used and do not bear gp manfully, or whether, being kindly 
treated as regards pecuniary and political transactions, he does 
not feel a contempt. For none of these things appear to be 
firm and abiding, without a generous friendship being pro- 
duced from them. [1-.] There is left then one only way for 
our law, if the object in view is to grutify honourably the lu\er. 

* 

* Ficinus has "corporis specie, quam cupiorat, defloroscil/’ thus 
showing that he found in hi$ MS. rov nt/tparog, oftntp ijpu, uyOn Aqyom, 
and thus too obviaiitip the change proposed by Sydenham, of Ar/yorri into 
Xt/yovrog, which even StjlJjaum feds half disposed to ad djn. 

* In the word* u^ir’ dnwrd/ievoc, there is an allusion to Horn. 1\. B. 
71, as Sydenham was the first to remark. 

* As the law could not of itself eraiify one party and fly from another, 
it is evident that, after itafytvytiv, iav has drop! out, as it ha* done in 
Plato and Thucydides, as I have shu*n on Criton. $ 15, ti, 27, and in 
Poppo's Prolegom. p. 121, and to the passages there quoted l could now 
add a dozen more. 

M — 11 Tot prevent the tautology in Oerw h) dird ravrifg rijg airing, I 
should prefer Oifow ity diri raftrijg rr/g Irdntug, i. e. " after this inquiry,** 
where (tame would answer to the preceding ft aaaviZuv. Baitcr*pro^ 
poses to omitwre radryg rng airing, as if those words had dropt trott 
the clouds. 

vot. ili. 2 K 
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r For our hw is, as it was in the case of lovers, that for a person 
willing to endure any servitude whatever for his beloved youth, 
it is not an act of fawning nor worthy of reproach. u Thus then 
there is left only one other willing servitude not worthy of 
reproach ; n and this is that which relates to virtue. For it 
is a settled law with us, that whoever wishes to pay court to 
tSay one, conceiving that through that person he shall be- 
come better as regards wisdom, or any other part of virtue, 
such voluntary servitude again 12 is neither disgraceful nor an 
act of fawning. Now these two laws ought to come to the same 
point, and both the one relating to the love of youths, aud the 
other relating to philosophy and the other parts of virtue, if 
indeed it is about to be agreed that it is honourable to gratify 
a lover. For, when the lu\ or and the beloved youth come to- 
gether, each having their (respective) laws, the one in minister- 
ing to the beloved youth, who is complying, 13 would justly 
minister any thing whatever, and the other (being subservient) 
to the person making him both wise mid good, would on the 
other hand be justly subservient 13 in any thing whatever. 
For the one being able to make a <’olli>ion 14 for the attain- 
ment of prudence and the other parts of virtue, and the 


11 — 11 I must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the connexion 
in the train of thought ; nor indeed could Schut* or lhtst; who wished to 
make some alterations in the text, by which nothing, as for as I can see, 
is gained. 

w Instead of a ft, which has no meaning here, one MS. has oCr, which 
seems to lead to povij. 

is — 1 « i have translated as if the Greek were, vmiptT&v briovvtwaiuii 
dv virtfptroirj, and virovpym • twain urj av onocr tiv t)irov(iyaiq t in lieu of 
inrijprrwv— dr, »’*irijpfrtir— and f>waiu>£~inrovpytiv. For it is evident, 
from the balance of the sentences, that as vtrtiptT&v — vrrijpiToir) is found 
in the former, so ought uirovpyvv—urravpyoiii to be found in the latter; and 
ns there is nothing to govern the infinitives, ^mjpiTth' and e^oepyeir, it 
is equally evident that Pluto wrote inriiptrun* ihroiwc dr vwimtfnuq, and 
uirorpywr d«r aita^ dr dirorpyoifj— a form of expression similar to Qtbv • 
vfii mvyrtg tuc afwf dr bpvoiptv below in p. 193, 1). f 19. Menex. p. 24 1, 
hi rife’ fivv\iHTO KnTtiyiprjaai — hpOvt; dr Kanfyopoiij t and the ho&pf exam- 
ples produced by A>i on Legg. lii. p. £>tJ, A. By such easy alterations 
have l restored bpth sense and syntax to a passage, where neither is to be 
Seen at present. Baiter too would insert uiroipywr, to bailee the preced- 
ing rjriftMrwv. 

f l \ From £rf'/3aX«<r#a(, found in seven MSS., it U elicit £rj<j3oXdc 
Mown ; where ZvpfioXdg is used here to indicate At one and the same time 
a mental and bodily collision. Stalb&uuTs German translation of | X- 
\10Qa1 is left for those who* con understand that language. 
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other being ^desirous to acquire instruction u and th© other # 
parts of wisdom, then only indeed while these two parties 
16 come to the same spot , 10 <*° (the matters relating to) the two 
laws fall to. the same point, (so that) it is honourable for the 
boy to gratify a lover? And iu this case it is no disgrace to be 
deceived; 17 but in the others it brings on shame (equally) to 
the party deceived or not . 17 For if any one for the sake of 
money gratifies a lover us being wealthy, and is disappointed, 
and obtains no money, through the lover being found to be 
poor, the act is not at nil the less disgraceful ; for such a person 
sejems to lay open l»i> character, and that for the sake of 
iimney he would minister in any thing to any person. Now 
this n n t honourable. l»y parity of i;cti*onmg, should any one 
gratify a person, as if lie* were virtuous, and with the view of 
becoming himself better through the friendship of the lover,- 
and l>c disappointed through his being found to be a bad 
man, aud not possessed of \ trim.*, the disappointment neverthe- 
less is still honourable: for on the other hand, this person 
too seems to have laid open his character, and that for the 
sake of virtue, and to be made better, he would be ready to 
(minister ) 1 * 1 in every thing to every one. Now this, on' the 
other hund, is pf all act* the most honourable. So entirely 
honourable is it to gratify for the sake of virtue. This is that 
love, the (eo- worker) of the celestial Venus, ( himself ) ,tt ce- 
lestial, and of great value to both tho state and individuals, 
through compelling, both the lover himself and the party 

14 Schulz was the first to reject n'c before rraivivaiv. Fur it could nut 
follow KtanOai. It crime from irrrt, a Inch was inherit'd to prevent, the 
sentence from being taken absolutely. 

w — Ast correctly saw that rovnov is to be referred to the two persons, 
and not to the laws, os shown by the prm ding, orau iff rc# avro ZKQuaty 
Ipatrnfc n mi ircutma : bat he did not see that Plato wrote rCe rStv vopyv 
fiovaxov 1$ ravrA Zvfuriirru, wtrrt. r<> — not rwe vtiftw fiovu \on IvruvQu 
Xvftmvtu, ru— as shown by the pKrmhng rw vopu gv/j/faXtiv t»c r«#>rh«- 
ir — 17 vStaJbumn would supply re \(t(>tcran()(u the nominative to at(r\tf~ 
rtfp ptjm. A ml so Picinus, “ m aliis auit-m oinnihii-s ctat-quium Jiujnscemo- 
di turpe censetur/sive obsequonioni filial opinio she non fallal.” Instead 
however of ir3<u, one would prefer In' t«a- Sydenham too has “ equally. >J 

w Tho balance of the sentence* evidently shows that vrrovpytiv has 
dropt out between frayri and 7 rp*t 0 vprjOtirf, For thus rwtfptniv and' 
vtrovpyttv are allied to two different parties a little before. Fionas 
baa paratom au omnia minititera— toleranda.” 

** Ftc urns atone baa “easiest!* et ipse,” asjf He had found iu hU MS . * 
cat abr&c ovp&viot* 

'l K 2 
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rbdoved by him, to pay considerable attention^ to^ virtue ; but 
all the others belong to the other Venus, the vulgar. Thus 
much, Phsedrus, have I to contribute, said lie, on the instant, 
upon the subject of love. 

[13.] On Pausanias pausing, — for the wise teach me to 
talk thus in parities, 1 * 0 — AristndontuB told me, that Aristo- 
phanes should have spoken: but cither from repletion, or 
some other cause, a fit of the hiccups happened to come upon 
him, ami he became unable to speak ; and be said to the 
physician*, Eryxhnachus, who was reclining lower, You are 
the proper person, Eryxiuiachus, either to stop my hiccups, or 
to speak in my turn, until I mise from them myself.— To 
which Eryxtmaebus replied, 1 will do both. 1 will speak in 
your turn, and when your hiccups are gone you shall speak 
in mine : and while 1 uni shaking, should the hiccups Cease* 
through your keeping yourself without breathing for some 
time, (it is well,) 21 but if not, gurgle your throat with water; 
and if they arc very violent, take some such thing as this, 
with which you can tickle 2 - your 3io.se and then sneeze; and 
when you have done so once or twice the hiccups will cease, 23 
bo they ever so violent. — You will not say a word, says 
Aristophanes, before I do so. — Enxkuachua then said — 
Since thou Pausanias, after setting out so well on the sub- 

n This i* Sydenham'* version of t<rn. As! compares the idea with what 
i# now called ullitrraium. and aptly r<fer» to Kmpedoeles, p. 532, who 
wrote the following epitaph on A cron, a physician of Agrigeiuum in 
Sicily — * A K(mv itjroov "A vpuiv' *Arpny«»'rii'»i\ vrarpiiQ d/epoi), Kpbirru 
Npt//u'uf arpoc ir«rp»£ntf tiKiiorarr/r ; » couplet that surpasses the single 
line of Pope, “ 11 o\n bi^rh hi* honour hold* his haughty head ! " instead 
however ofiw, which the passages quoted by Stalbamn do not defend, I 
should prefer yup fi tv/jotura , iu Knplish, “may teach them 

preUincssf*.” .Julian. quoted hv Stephens, Xapirtov ytpovra teat tbfiovmaQ* 
at l)n lids ellipse sec Keen on (Irogur. do Lulled. Attic. { 13. 

** All the MSS. of Plato read nvt)trmc- But Stobams, ill xevtii. p. 
512, lias Ki ii<uu£, Uin» euniirminp what Sydenham saw the sense required* 
Hehkcr however and Stulbaum hau* adapted r vffcraw, the conjecture* of 
Luzac. De Dfeamia Socratis, p. 125. But rwjO’aig is here required ou 
account of ri)e piva. 

So Hippocrates, in Aphorism, vi. 13, and Celsus,' L ii. c. 8, tell u»,‘ 
tliai " if sneezing coined upon a wan in a fit of the hiccup#, it put A an eud 
to the disorder.” Stahl, however, says, in his Collegium Mittuvca*. 53, 
thututhe rule was true, where the miceum: was j?pottt*meOU$, but when 
procured by art, it was never recommended. But lie w thert speaking, 
not of accidental hiccups merely, but of such as accompany fever and 
other dangerous diseases. 8. 
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ject lifts ended imperfectly, * 4 it sceius that I must of ncces- # 
shy* 4 endeavour to put t;he finish to the speech. In dis- 
tinguishing Love into two kinds, he appears to me to have 
correctly divided. And that the Love exists not only in the 
soul of man for beautiful persons, but for many other objects in 
other beings likewise, in the bodies of all animals as well as in 
the productions of the earth, and, so to speak, in all existing 
things I seem to myself to see clearly from my own healing 
art ; and how great [and wonderful] 23 a god is Love, who ex- 
tends his sway over all, as regards things human and divine. 
And I will commence with the healing art in order that I may 
give the highest honours to my own profession. [14.] Now 
the very nature of our bodies partakes of this twofold love. 
For health and disease in the body are confessedly different 
and unlike. Now the unlike longs for and loves the unlike. 
The love in a healthy body i* of one kind ; tilts love in a dis* 
eased body is of another. Now it is, as Tau sail ins just stated, 
honourable to gratify the good amongst moil, but dishonour- 
able the vicious ; so in the case of bodies themselves, to gratify 
the good and healthy parts of each is well and necessary, and 
this it is from which there is the miuu* of the healing art. 
But (to gratify ) the had mid diseased is disgraceful ; and he 
who would act according to art, must demy the gratification. 8 * 
For medical science, to speak summarily, is the knowledge of 
the feelings of love in the body relating to repletion and 
evacuation ; 27 and he, who in these appetites can distinguish 

84 — J 4 This will doubtless appear to some a sufficiently accurate trans- 
lation of Aojrel rvivvv fun avayKaiiov flvai hh> i/ti, But whatever 
Schcefcr and Ast may say, Plato would not have w riitrn such a tautology as 
tip ay * eoiov *lvai and ttlv, He probably wrote dmrf Amth*, no tupbv iui-~ 
For thus Bryxtniochus would naturally say of himself, that being not 
skilled in oratory " he wsuld attempt n* speak. The or\or is to be traced 
to the (het that Invbv would be writ ten m MSS. hn'\ See my nolo on 
A&sch. Eum. Fioinus has briefly “ quotl deest a nie nunc implori.” 

** Stallwnuu rejects r at 9avfut(rri>c omitted in the gcnmlny of MSS. 
They were found however in that of Ficinns, as shawm by ilia version, 

44 magnum quoquo atque mirabilem." 

* According to Hippocrates, liepi 'Irpac >ipeov, sub. fin., *' the physi- 
cian ought to apply to each disease that, which is the most hostile to it, not 
that wjueh is friendly : for by the latter it acquires vigour ; by dm former 
it decays.” Ad in Kpidem. v. 5, 7, he says that 41 to cure inAo act 
against, dot to agree with, a disorder.'’ S. , s 

41 So Hippocrafoa, l)c Flat. p. 29t>, ed. Foes., says that 44 the healing . 
art consists in the drawing off of what id over-abundant, and the supply- 
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0 the right love and wrong, is the best physician ; vfhile he who 
causes a change, so us to obtain one in the place of the other, 
and knows how to infuse a love into those bodies in which it 
is not, but ought to be, and how to expel a love which is 
there, but might not to be, would be a skilful practitioner. 
For he should bo able to cause tilings in the body, that are 
most hostile, to be friendly and to love each other. Now the 
tilings most hostile are such as are the most contrary, as cold 
is to hot, [bitter to sweet,]** dry to moist, (and )* 1 all things 
of that sort. Into these things our ancestor JEscuiapius, know- 
ing how to introduce love and concord, as say the poets 
here , 30 and as I believe, put together our art. And the 
present 31 art of healing i*. as J state, entirely regulated by 
this very deity. Ami in like manner 32 is the. gymnastic art, 
and agriculture . 33 And it is evident to every one, who gives 
even a little attention to the subject, that music is in the 
same state ns the others, ns iiernclcitu* perhaps meant to say; 
for he expresses himself not clearly in his language. For he 

ing what is deficient ; and that whoever can do these things best, is the 
beat physician.*' S. 

c “ As Kryxiinacluis, in § 15, omits all mention of hitler and sweet, Ast. 
with whom SUlbaum agrees., rniiMdtr* the vnrds within brackets to be 
interpolated, although there w a similar enumeration of opposites in 
Ly&iri. p. ‘21(>, A. 

Ficinus has ‘‘etrtcniqnc liujusccmodi.'’ From whence Wolf would 
read nai iravra— llut in this formula k at is omitted, as shown by IJcind. 
on (I<*rg. p. 517. 

30 Thu poets alluded to, says Wolf, whom Stalhaum follows, were 
Agalhon and Aristophanes. But in that cone Plato would have written, 
oil f iV-o iroujTai. Moreover as neither the Tragic nor Comic poet had 
writtcu ft philosophical poem, as Kmpcdoclcs did on the theory of two 
antagonistic principles in the Universe, it is evident that neither of them 
would bu here alluded to. Plato wrote, I suspect, oi 0*Tot mtqrai, si- 
milar to oi (b«Sv iral^c 'voiiyrnh in Legp. ii. B. 

■* Hummel and StaLhftum vainly attempt to defend i) rt ovp : to r they 
did not see that the sense evidently requires i) & vvv-~ 

u The object of the medical art is the health of the body; that of the 
gymnastic, its strength. And as they gain their several ends by favouring 
what is right in the body, and correcting what is wrong, those arts are 
analogous the one to the’ other. S. 

M The soil bears an analogy* to the body ; and the different kinds of ma- 
nure and cultivation arc similar to food and medicine. A^ood soil is bn* 
provetj by a manure homogeneous to it ; a bad soil, by an opposilp method 
of cultivation, altering iu nature. As regards the metaphor, wo even 
now say that such a soil lores such a manure, and that suehapJanHorei 
such a soil, when the nature of the one is fitted to that of the Other. ; 8. 
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says that the one disagreeing with itself , 34 is carried on like 
the harmony of the bow and lyre. 3 * Now it is very irrational 
to say that harmony differs (fVlm itself) ; or that it exists 
from things that differ; but perhaps ho meant to say this; 
that from a sharp and flat, different originally, (a harmony ) 30 
is produced from their subsequent agreement through the art 
of musicians. For harmony cannot assuredly consist of sharp 
and fiat sounds, while still disagreeing ; because harmony is 
consonance, and consonance is a kind of agreement $ and it is 
impossible for any agreement to exist between things disa- 

* 4 Pseud'Amtotle, in the treatise flfpi K <urpov, quotes from Hcmrleitus 
what may serve to illustrate this piutNige. “ You must connect the whole 
and the not whole; the agreeing and the disagreeing; the consonant 
and the dissonant ; and from all things the one, and from the one' all 
things/’ T. 

34 Although much has been written on this dictum of llmeiritus, 
&tnrtp ttppovia nigov rt eat Xiqmf, not :i single person, as far as l know, 
has seen that, from the expression in Plutarch ii. p. 369, A., ira\ivrov<*$ 
uppovirj *ro<Tpoe, w<nrtn Xrptjc Kai rogov, icaO' 'H p«K\nrflv< ami in ii. p. 
1026. 11 ., 'UjufeXfimc it iraXivrpanov appnvh/v Kttnpov, fiewf irtp \vptpj 
Kai rd£oo. the dark philosopher wrote vakivroroc op port if w/rirtp ro£ov 
u :ai vtvpfjc : by ahie.h In* meant that in using a bon, while the stick is 
pushed from the both oi the archer, the string is drawn toil, and thus the 
two are fraXtmu*a. ror # !leracleims had doubtless u. recollection of 
the Homeric 'Stvpijv per pa$M niXaatv r ofy ti triOjp ov, in IX,. A. 123; 
and so too had Plato in Hep. iv. ]». 439, K„ where lie describes the atti- 
tude of an archer — «J re t 61 op tiiruiOuvprui rt k ni irpoinAieovrai— - 

a\\j) pip dirwOovcra, tripa ii irpotruyoptmi ; and ho too lmd Virgil in , 
A2n. ix. 623. *' rontendit tclum divermaqne brnchia ducens;" and it in 
by this act that we can understand the phrase iraKiyrova rn£a, properly 
explained by Hesychius, rd ini Qartpa rpuroptva. As regards the con- 
fusion between vtupdc ami \vpac, I have written something worth reading 
in my Excursus on Plato's Hip. Maj. p. 201. Should it, however, be 
said, that from the subsequent mention of sharp and lint notes, there must 
have been some allusion to a music al instrument, it tuny he replied, that 
the word vevpd, “ a string," which, according as it is burger or shorter, 
vanes the quality of the tone, is equally applicable to the siring of the 
lyre and that of the bow. 

*• The word uppovia, omitted by all the MSS., lias been preserved by ‘ 
Picinus alone, “ deinde per artcin rnusiuam oonnonaniibus hurmonia 
conficitur." If, however, it is to be omitted, as perhaps it ought, w« 
must alter tirnra into tv rd uvra,* iot only that yiyovtv may recover lls 
nominative, but that the sentence may be similar to the subsequent — wf 
— 6 pvQp&g U roii rayioc Kai fipaito c cuvijvtyKopivuv irp6rtpov > vartpop 
U bpoXoytjtafrupy ylyovt : where tirura is omitted, as it should be, while 
tv rd ovt* is supported ky tfid rqc ivavrw rporijc rjppoftBai rd tvru in 
piog. Laert. ix. 7, and is /i nxopivuv Kai ivavrwv avvtarrj rd bvra in 
Nicemach. ArithmeU, «. p. 59, ed. A at. 
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freeing, so long as they disagree ; 37 [and on the other hand, 
it is impossible to fit a thing disagreeing and not agreeing]. 37 
So too rhythm 38 is producetFfrom notes quick and slow pre- 
viously disagreeing, but subsequently agreeing. As there the 
* medical art, so here the musical urt, introduces in all these 39 
an agreement, by affecting a love of and a concord with each 
other; and thus music is the knowledge of amorous (unions) 
relating to harmony and rhythm. [15.] ]Now in this* com- 
bination itself of harmony and rhythm, it is not at all difficult 
to know thoroughly the amorous (unions); for the twofold 
love exists there not ut all. But when it shall be necessary to 
misuse 40 rhythm and harmony, applied to mankind, by a person 
composing, what is called setting to music, or in making a 
right use of melodies aud measure composed already, which 
is called instruction, there indeed the tiling is very difficult, 
and requires a skilful practitioner. For here recurs the same 
reasoning (as before), that we must gratify the well-ordered, 
and those who would bo, but arc not as yet, tatter ordered, 
and we must guard their love. For this is the honourable, 
the heavenly, the (co-worker with) the heavenly muse. But 
the (co-worker with) Polyhymnia is the vulgar love, whom a 

«• 

37 — 37 The words between brackets are evidently an interpolation or 
corruption. For at* faatfripoptvar and fit) bfto\oyor v mean the Name tiling, 
the proposition contains a tautology merely, instead <»< two things being 
mentioned different from eaeh other. Moreover, do/idaai would require 
a dative as well us an accusative to follow it. Ficimis has, “ quod vero 
disrrepat neque est c oncors, concinere nequit," — which Shelley trans- 
lates 4 * Between things which are discordant and dissimilar there in then 
tto harmony.” But this would he merely a repetition of the preceding 
remark, that “ it is impossible for an agreement to exist between things 
disagreeing, as long as they disagree.” 

M By rhythm is here meant, what is now called in music, the time in 
which a movement is played, either quick or sltfw. 

* # In lieu of vCtvi rovrotc, Ficinus seems to have found something else 
better suited to the troiu of thought. For his version is “ quern admodum 
humoribus modicrna concord la in, ita vocibus musica consonantiuni tri- 
butes.” Shelley’s translation is , 41 So docs medicine, no less than music, 
establish a concord between the objects of its art, producing a love and 
agreement between adverse things.” • 

40 Tin* introduction of r arn^poirGm , 44 to misuse,” where the sense 
requires xptprOm, 44 to nso,” seems very strange. Ficimis has 44 cum ad 
alios rfytinuo et harm on ia utendum et»V’ as if ho had found in hi* MS. 
wp©C ro^c dXXouc xprfntiai—whcu' dXXot»c was written for avoeg, the 
abbreviated form of rivflpwTrouf. Plato probably wrote coAdf 
aa he has a Rule below, ixiOvfiimc xpqifQai. 
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person ought with caution 41 to bring to whom he my brfur 
it, in order that men may enjoy 49 tbe pleasure from it, ana 
that he may not introduce any intemperance ; just as in our 
own art it is a matter of moment to use correctly tbo appe- 
tites relating to the confectioner’s art, so that a person may 
’ enjoy the pleasure without detriment to health. Thus, in mu- 
sic, and in medicine, and in all other things, bhfch human and 
divine, we must, as far as is permissible, watch each of those 
Loves: for both exist. Since even the constitution of the 
seasons of the year is full of both these ; and when the hot 
and the cold, the dry and the moist, which I mentioned be- 
fore, meet in opposition to each other, with a well-regulated 
love, and receive a temperate fitting-together and combina- 
tion, they come bringing in their train a year of good seasons 
and health to men, and the rest of 43 animals, and plants, ajpd 
do no injury . 44 But when the love which is mixed up with 
ungovernable passion becomes rather violent as regards the 
seasons of the year, it destroys or injures many things. For 
from such seasons are wont to be produced plagues and many 
other unequal 4: * disorders on wild beasts and plants. For 
hoar-frosts, and hail-storms, and mildews are generated from 
the excessive and disorderly state of such feelings of love 
with respect to each other ; the knowledge of which, as re- 

41 As there is nothing to which rrXaflaviMvuv can bo referred, I sus- 
pect that dottov has dropt out after J»c ct I - 

41 As Fictnus hits 14 at voluptatcin q uidcni homines hau riant/* it is 
evident that ho found in his MS. k rqm.'mwvrat, as required by the pre- 
ceding o<«, not which feinlbaum vamJy attempts to explain. 

49 Fioinus has u amtuautibus omnibus.” Perhaps Plato wrote n&ffi 
roTc dXXoic iq. 

44 Instead of iiSiterjfre, which can hardly follow i}kh, we must read A8t~ 
*et— just as we find in the following: sentence in some M SS, and Stobseus, 
£i<z00fipu K<ti dftrtl.s For after hrtuuv with a stilyunctive correct 
Greek requires either the^resent or future— a fact unknown to Stalbaum ; 
who has rejected 6<a^0erp& t, furnished by tilt* MSS. which he considers 
the best, and confirmed by 41 cornu n jut ” in Ficinus. 

44 Stalbaum renders dvdfiota by “ inter so disnimilia ac diversa.” But 
though the disorders might be unlike each other, yet how any effect could 
be produced by such dissimilarity, he neither docs nor could tell Ficin. 
has, “ aliique morbi permulti ei varii" which, if not a translation of 
avifUMt, fa an error for vmtlenlL For Plato wrote dXXa Plata teat 
troXXd, similar to aXXa woXAd ca< /ha to, in p. 195, C. On the Joss and 
confusion of Blaia 1 have written something, to which the editors of 
Thucydides should have Attended, in my Poppo’s Prolcgonu p. 261 and' 
337, and to the passages there quoted 1 could now add a dozen more* . 
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gfcrds the movements of the stars and the seasons of the 
year, is called astronomy . 46 Further still, all kinds of sacrifice, 
and the things over which the diviner’s art presides — now 
these arc the reciprocal intercourse between gods and men— 
are conversant about nothing else than the guardianship and 
the healing 47 of Love. For every kind of impiety is wont to be 
generated, if one does not gratify the well-ordered Love, and 
honour him, and hold him as the chief, — but serve 4 * rather the 
other,— in every act relating to parents living and dead, and to 
the gods, 49 according as it lms been ordained for the. divining art 
to superintend the Loves and to heal them . 40 And again, the 
divining art is the artificer, shilled (in promoting) friendship 
between gods and men, through knowing what things relating 
to Love amongst mortals tend to justice and impiety (respect- 
ively). So various and vast, or rather universal, a power 
does every kind, to speak in one word, of Love possess. But 
that which is conversant about the good, and is effected in 
union with temperance and justice, both towards us and the 
gods, this is the one that has the greatest |>ower, and procures 
for us every kind of happiness, so as : ’° to enable us to asso- 
ciate with each other, and to be dear to beings superior to 

w On this application of the word astronomy, which was subsequently 
called astrology, Asi aptly refers to Hep. vii. p. 527, D. 

i7 1 confess I cannot understand tam v. Ficmus has “curationem.” 
But that is ambiguous, and translated by Shelley. “ right government.” 
Plato wrote perhaps here rtpi "Eptctag QvXaKifv rt Kai iaatv t i. e. “the 
guarding luminsl and cure of quarrel and similarly just above, Iptonicwv 
for tptorucuiv, and just below, rd r^c’Epirng i°r roi’C 'Epwraf : where 
there would bt* an allusion to the doctrine of Empedocles respecting the 
*Epu»f and ¥ jgp*c of the Universe. 

4 * The Greek is, <i\Xa irepi rOv f‘r«pov — : where Sydenham was the 
Jtwt to reject ir«oi, which i& omitted by Stobtcus and one Vienna MS. 
Ficinus has “sed circa Amorent alternm pervagsuur. 1 * From whence 
Suuppe elicited, as stated by Koch on Antonin. Liberal, p. Irii.dXX’ <iAS- 
rtu irtpi ror i'rtpov. But no person could be said dXatrBai xtpi rtva In 
the sense of Attending. 1 suspect that in dXXd irtpi lies hid dXXd Xarptvp. 
For Sunl. has Aarpmo ripui, and Hueych. Aarpcow vtjSw : or we may read, 
dXAd Xiwapp, '* vehemently pray to.’ 1 Rut I prefer the other conjecture. 

«*—** Or we may translate, 14 which it has been ordained by the divining 
art that the Loves look upon and heal — But in either cage I am 
equally in the dark. Ficinus lias, “ hos amnres discemere atque curare 
ratictnii^ropositu m cat — which Shelley translates, " it id the object Of 
divination to distinguish and remedy the effects of these opposite feovecu” 

* Bucket* was the first to find fault with rai, which ho should not 
have expelled, but have altered into &m, to support the syntax* 
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ourselves, [the gods].* 1 It is possible, indeed, that I too, tin 
praising Love, have omitted many things $ not, however, in* 
tentionully. But if I have left out aught, it is your business, 
Aristophanes, to dll it up; or, if you have it in your mind to 
praise the god in arty other way, 52 praise him, now that your 
hiccups have ceased, 

[16.] He said then that Aristophanes, taking up the dis- 
course, observed that— the hiccups lmd very much 53 ceased, not 
however before the sneezing was applied to them, so that I 
wonder how a well-ordered part of the body should be in love 
with such noises and ticklings, such as sneezing is : for when 
1 brought to it a sneezing it immediately ceased entirely. — 
Upon this said Eryxiraachua, My good (friend) Aristophanes, 
consider what you are doing. For being about to speak, you 
are, acting the buffoon,* 4 and compel me to keep a watch over 
your speech, 65 lest you say aught to excite a laugh, when 
you might speak in peace.— To which Aristophanes, with a 
smile, replied, You have spoken correctly, Eryximachus ; and 
let what T said just now be considered as unsaid. But do 
not watch me. Since I have a fenr of what is about to be said, 
lest I should say not wlmt will be laughable — for that would be 
an advantage and indigenous to my muse — but to be laughed 
down. — Having shot your boll, Aristophanes, said Eryxima- 
chus, think you to escape ? But have a cun?, and so speak, 
as if about to give an account for it. Perhaps, however, if it 
seem good to me, I shall dismiss you (unhurt).*® 

11 The word Of is evidently the interpretation of roifc Kptlrrotnp. 
See Blomficld on Prom. 935. 

** Instead of ci iru>g dXXwf, correct Greek requires «i dXXwc irate-* 
similar to «XXp yt **?, a little below. 

u The union of ftdXa and hravaam would bo admissible here only if 
the hiccups had greatfy subsided. But as they had leased entirely, in- 
stead of fid\a> we must read fid At — 

* This is the correct meaning of yAwroirmnc- For Aristophanes had 
just been alluding in ridicule to the theory of Eryximachus. Ficinus was 
mistaken in rendering, *■ riaum contra to moves.*' Shelley, scarcely more 
correctly, ** you predispose us to laughter.** 

M rov Xoyov — rov (rtavrov is rendered by Ficinus, “sermon is ttti.” 
But that would be, in correct Greek, rov mv. But as Eryximachus was 
evidently sore at being made the butt of Aristophanes, it is quite clear 
that rovtnJtrov conceals row oov oh rXrjrov, i. e.“ your speech, not to 
be borne ** Compare fiec. ] 59, rdf oh rXardy. And hence Aristophanes 
Was led to make an apology in the words — kfiol fort* Apptjra rd itpyubpa. 

* I have inserted “ unhurt,” because the train of thought evidently 
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In good truth, Eryximachus, said Aristophanes, I have it 
in my mind to speak in some other way than you and Pausa- 
nias have spoken. For to me men appear to be utterly in- 
sensible of the power of Love. Since, being sensible of it, 
they would have instituted most imj>ortttnt sacred rites, and 
(built) altars, nnd made to him the greatest sacrifices nor, 
as now, would any thing of this kind have occurred, at a 
time when it ought to have occurred the least. For he is, 
of all the gods, the most friendly to M man, the aider of 
man, and the healer of those (wounds)'* which, being healed, 
there would be the greatest happiness to the human M race. 
I will, therefore, endeavour to explain to you his power, and 
you shall be the* teacher of it to others. But you must first 
learn the nature of man, and what sufferings it has undergone. 
For our nature of old was not the same as it is now. In, the 
first place, there weje three kinds of human being*, not us at 
present, only two, male and female; hut there was also a 
thin! common to both of those. ; the name only of wdiicli now 
remains, it has itself disappeared. It was then [mie]^ man- 
woman, Cl whose form and name partook of and was common 
to both the mule and the female. But it is now nothing but 
a name, given by way of reproach. Ir the next place, the 
entire form of every individual of the human race was round- 
ed, having the hack and sides as in a circle. It had four hands, 
and legs equal in number to the hands; and two faces upon 
the circular neck, alike in every way , and one head on 
both the faces placed opimsite, 02 and four ears, and two kinds 

shows that, after ftivro i, tivarov has dropt out ; a word elsewhere loot and 
restored by myself to Aristophanes and Demosthenes. See the Glossary 
appended to my translation of the Midian oration in "A (W, p. 65. 
Shelley lias here, “ I may dismiss you without question.” 

aT There were, however, sacred rites to Love, at shown by Vatekenaer 
in Dialrih. c. xi. 

M This repetition of $>(\ni'0p<i>jr<5roroc — avQp&rutv and avQpuinup 
is extremely inelegant. 

" This is Shelley’s happy introduction of the very word required here, 
and which has led me to suggest rpavpdrw for rovrotv. 

** This I v Stallvaum still retains, nnd attempts to explain, although 
omitted by Stobams and Eusebius, and many MSS. and Ficinus. 

I have coined this word, in lieu of hermaphrodite, for the sake of 
^showing its derivation from drity, “ man/’andyw-if, u womSa/* 

w Shelley, unable to understand how the faces were placed opposite, has 
/ omitted the words iiwrioif m/Miwr, and translated incorreeUythe pre- 
ceding by “one head between the two faces/' instead of upon.” Unless 
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of sexual* organs, and from these it is easy to conjecture hjw 
all the other parts were (doubled). 63 They walked, as now, 
upright, whithersoever they pleased. And when it made haste 
to run, it did, 64 in the manner of tumblers, who after turning 
their legs (upward) in h circle, place them accurately in an 
upright position, 64 support itself on its eight limbs, 65 and after- 
wards turn itself over quickly in a circle. Now these three 
and such kinds of beings existed on this account, 66 because the 
male kind was the produce originally of the sun, the female 
of the earth, and that which partook of the. other two, of the 
uhx»h; 1w for the moon partakes of both the others (the sun 
and the euvth). The bodies thus were round, and the man- 
ner of their running was circular, through their being like 
their parents, f 17.] They were terrible. In force, and strength 
and lmd high aspirations, and they made an attempt against 
the gods; and what Homer (in OL A. 307) says of Efthi* 
altus and Otiw, was told of them likewise ; that they attempt- 
ed to ascend to heaven with the view of attacking the gods. 
Upon which Jupiter and the other gods consulted together 
what they should do to them ; but they were in a difficulty. 
They had not the mind to destroy them by making the race 
to disappear with tl* thunderbolt, ns they did the giants ; for 
then the honours* and the holy rites paid them by that nice would 
hate been extinct, 67 nor yet could they sutler them to act wan- 
tonly. At lengl h J upiter, on reflection, said, 1 seem to myself to 
have a plan, so that men may exist, and still be stopt by becom- 


I am mistaken, Plato wrote or tvavriac f>p«o/ievoic, he. locking from < 
opposite quartern, like the ligure of Janus, described by Ovid 
** So Sydenham, as if ha wished to read Kai hir\a rii AXKa irdvta 
instead of Koi rd dXXa wuvra. 

w Such is the rSenninir which I think Plato Tn^nt to convey; who 
probably wrote, wtrirto ut tcvftttrrutvrtQ tic tyOov. uvu> rw ifKtXrj fftftnfttp- 
opftm Ki'K\(f), dvpt /lute i irram, not, as the pic sent text has, tie 6p&itv rut 
(TtcfXtt irtptptpofitvw K^fhtrrJini ki>k\^ where I have clirifni dvut, by the 
md of " tmr*um cirr , iunfuvnt*?M, M m I'femiiN from h*c 6fM ovra tndXTj in 
StolurUh. The whole deoci iplion will be intelligible to those, who have , 
s con tumblers walking on ih*ir hands and feet ttiteruuldy. 

** By the cbrht limbs are meant the four hands and fisir feel. 

M — ** On this theory Ast refers to Aristot. Metaphys. i. 3, t). Phya. b 
6. Do Ocnmr. i- 3, ii. 3 t Cweron. Academ. iv. 37, Tun. Locr p. 99, D. 
E., Mens#. ill Diogro. L. p. 74,31 7. 

*r So Orestes in Afoch* Clio. 252, prays to Jove not to destroy him, lost 
he should m longer be able to wt up his altar on The days of sacritlco. 
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ing Wj$aker from their unbridled licentiousness. For now, said 
lie; I will divide each of them into two ; and they will at the 
same time become weaker, and at the same time more useful to 
us, through their becoming more in number; and they shall 
walk upright upon two legs; but if they shall think fit to 
behave licentiously, and are not willing to keep quiet, I will 
again, said he, divide them, each into two, so that they shall 
go upon one leg, hopping. So saying, he cut men into two 
putts, as people cut medlars 68 when about to pickle them, or as 
they cut eggs with hairs. But whomsoever he cut, he ordered 
Apollo »td turn the face and tin* half* of the neck to that 
part where the section had taken place, in order that the man 
might, on seeing the cutting off,®* be better behaved than before, 
and he ordered 70 him to heal the other parts. And lie 
(Apollo) turned the face ; and 71 pulling the skin together on 
every side like a contracted purse , 71 over that which is now 
called the belly, he did, after making a single orifice, tie up (the 
skin) at the middle of ihe belly, now called the navel. He 
then smoothed the greater part of the remainder of the wrinkles 
of the skin, and jointed the breast, having an instrument such 
as shoemakers use when they smooth wrinkles of the leather 
on the last. But he left ft few wrinkles on the belly and navel 
as a memorial of their original suffering. Now when their 
nature had been bisected, each half perceived with a longing its 
other self ; 7 ' 4 and throwing their arms around each other and 
becoming entwined, they had a great desire to grow together, 
but they died through famine and idleness . 73 And when one of 

w On Rulmken’s elegant mid certain emendation, oa for wii, see his 
note on Timoois, p. while to this passage of Plato Taupon Stud, 
in Tapi\tvnv has referred that in Plutarch lirot. ii. p. 770, B., w<nrtp 
i»»6v rpi\i fitaftficr&ai r »; v pt\tar, which Homimd acutely conjectures to 
have Wn a kind of children's game. 

** — 99 Whatever others may pretend to do, I certainly cannot under- 
stand what Plato meant by this description of the operation. 

19 This repetition of the verb ixiXtvtv at the end of the sentence is evi- 
dently an interpolation. 

tu-.« Here again I confess I do not quite understand the mention of 
the contracted purse. I suspect there is an allusion to an operation still 
performed in India, to enable a person to wear an artificial nose; unless 
it bo said that Pinto in this fictitious account, to *hich Julian alludes, in 
EpisU lxJp. 4*W, C. t wiw caricaturing some theory of the ddy. 

n Instead of to avrov one would prefer rt> dWo air oh. although the 
common reading if* found in Pridian xvii. p. 1100, ed. Putsch. 

w Sialbaitm translates riicuMtjg dpyia c, 44 and moreover by idleness.** 
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those halves died, and the other was left, the surviving half 
sought another, and was entwined with it, whether it met 
with the half of a whole woman, (which half we now call a 
woman,) or with (the half of a whole) man. And thus they 
were in the act of perishing. [18.] But Jupiter in pity de- 
vised another plan, and placed the organs of generation in 
front, 74 for T& hitherto they had been on the outside, and they 
begot and l ml, not with one another, but with the earth, 
like grasshoppers. And therefore he changed them 70 to the 
from ; and by them he caused the generation to be with each 
other, from the female through the male, on this account, that 
should a mule meet with a female, they might in the embrace 
at one time generate, and the race be thus propagated; but if 
at another time a mule, met with a male, a surfeit might take 
place from the connexion, and that they might wane and turn 
themselves to their business, and attend to the other affairs’ of 

But .such a mmim' those words could never bear in correct Greek, In all 
the passages where «,\Ai»f is «nid id be used plcounstirallv there is some 
error, which it is not difficult in eorren. Thus in JhJurip. Med. 298, 
Xwpir; y<ip uAA»/t\ nc t\ov(ftv dpyirvc, ♦IMwif' ir po£ a<rrm> dXtpat'OVQi 
we may read Xuq>»£ ydp un/C- “>/C Xft\wtrtn, djiying, as I have 
stated in the Surplice, NTn. 1 1, Feb. 7, I Mb, p. w lien; I completed the 
restoration commenced ifl Tro. Append, p. iJfi, It So too here, nincc two 
MSS. mid vrro rfw Aqioc, I 'Info wrote. 1 suspect, it ru rtf£ A t\viw Ktttrri£ 
iraXfiiac A atpapyuuj. i. t». " From the Inaemoiia and hungry Ionising for 
their former bed .** where ••iro k virt/r Aar/mpy/m; may be nun pared with 
ivtt Xatftapyw£ t'jtovric in beau. s, |» A. ; while Xigrov, which llmy- 
chius explains by Aai/aopyoc, i* tumid hi somewhat u similar sense in 
Eurip. Hipp. P16, *H y an TroOnrna micro tea pita jtA vin* Kdi' roif *rt- 
Koifft \ixvo c o iff aXtanrat ; and thus the introduction of Kwrtjc iraXtnua ; 
carries out the allusion to rraXauw ttAQov£ : and tin* two halves would 
Suffer the fate of Narcissus, wiu> died by constantly viewing in the water 
the reflexion of his body, with which he had fallen in luxe. 

f< Firttras has alone what the wnse requires, “ et qmr prtun rotro erant, 
ad anteriores partes transmit! in Grc.k, «V irp&0«t\ d utrta&tv r)v 
rtf rrpiv. 

79 Here again Ficinus lia.s preserved the vestiges of the right reading 
in his version, '* An tea tuquidem, cum ud nates luce habew.nt, non in- 
liccm »ed in terrain apargyutes scmina, dead arum instar coudpiebunt, 
atone generabant.’* 

** Stalbaum says that Sommer properly unite# avrtSy veilh lie riirpd- 
ffOtr. But a# avr& is found in many MSS,. ns Stephen# conjectured, Ast 
has properly adopted it; and properly too did he object to n after 
fitrtUrfKt ; but improperly surest ft —tor he should have road itrivw in- 
*HnhI of r« ©ft* : while in Ucu'ofo£r*JC, omitted in eleven MSS., one would 
prefer tb ar«f— . 
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life, From this 77 (period) has been implanted by mature in 
mankind a mutual love, which is the briwger together of their 
ancient nature, and which endeavour* to make one out of two, 
and to heal t^ho nature 76 of man. Each of us then is but the 
counterpart 7 *‘ of a human creature, as having been out like the 
Psetta 60 from one into two. Hence each one is in search of 
his counterpart. As many men then as arc sections of the 
form common to men, which whs then called Muh- Woman, 
are lovers of women ; and from this rare arc sprung the majority 
of adulterers: and on the other hand, as many women as are 
addicted to the love of men, and are adulteresses, are sprung j 
from the same . 61 race. Bui such women as are sections of the 
female, do not pay much attention to men, but turn themselves 
rather to women: and frau this race arc the (Lesbian) 
courtesans. Such as art* g* •. toms of the male form, follow the 
males: and whilst they are you tig, being fragment* of men, 
they love men and are delighted in being with thorn; and 
these are the best of hoys and youths, as being the most manly 
in their disposition. Yet some say, indeed, they are shameless. 
But iu this they sav false ; fur it is imi through shamelessness, 
but through assurance, ami a manly temper and manly look, that 
they embrace what resembles themed ves. And of this there is 
a great proof. For when they ini' full grown, such alone turn 

Tr There is some error in rwwn, which is never used for iit rofirov. 
Stalhaum's Gcrmnn version is, ‘ 4 so it m> laturer Zctt." Pluto probably 
wrote iic rnr »<rct»t\ i. o* ** perhaps from (hul lime.' 1 On the phrase »r ’ 
rort, see Ivtilmcr, (»r. Gr. $ t»U, cd. Jell*. Shelley has, "Iwm thifr pe- 
riod," which he got from Fiemus, "a tile iciupurc." 

74 Shelley hug, what the scn.*»e requires, “and to heal the divided im- 
lur« of man." Tin- has led nw to surest nximv for $v<nv t which is 
extremely inelegant after the preceding 

** This was the dor trine <>i Kinpcdoclcs a* we learn from Aristotle, 
Tli/d 4>i>fffwc 7.iow»'. i, IS. In the word trvfiduXo" is an allusion to die 
, symbol of friendship cut into two purls, one of which was preserved by 
the host, and the other by the guest ; and when the two wore brought to- 
gether by the two parties or their IrieiuK a recognition of acquaintance 
took place. See SrhoL on Eitrip. Med (3. 

*• As it is not known what kind of tlui-iisk is meant by rjnfrra, 1 have . 
loft the urtauiat word m the text. Sydenham compares it with the polypus. 
The simile is well pht by Pluto into the mouth of Aristophanes, who has 
alluded to the same circumstance in l.ysistr. 115, 'JEyi $* *(KQwt' Ak, 
mempti ^qrrav, thww Aetwm up t/iuvrijc iraprttfiofaa where 1 

hnve changed 'Eyw ££ y av t jcilv — into 'Eyu> & n »i?<r*d*— - 

M So Sydenham. As if he w ished to read U rov tt&lvv, instead of hr 
fpvmv t which ia however repeated just afterwards. . 
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out men m regard* political affairs : but when they have In- 
come men, they feel a love for young persona, and do not turn 
their thoughts to marriage and child-getting naturally, but 
are led by the force of custom and lnw, 83 although it would be 
sufficient for them to continue to live unmarried. Altogether 
then such a person ia both a lover of youths and a lover pf 
those who love him, aud ever embraces what is from the same 
race as himself. [JS).^| Now, whenever B3 the lover of youths, 
and every one else,* 3 meet with that very thing, the half of him- 
self, they are both smitten with a friendship in a wondrous 
manner, ami (attracted)* 4 by an intimacy and love, and are un- 
willing to he separated from each other for even, so to say, u 
brief period. Ar»d these are they, who continue to live together 
through life, ; and yet they could not tell wliflt they wish to take 
place to themselves from each other ; lor it does not seem to be 
sexual intercourse, that the one should, for the sake of that, be 
delighted with the company of the other, nnd (seek it) with 
so much trouble ; hut the soul of each being evidently de- 
sirous of something else, which it is unable to tell, it divines 
wlmt it wishes, and hints at it. M And if while they are lying 
down in the same place, Vulcan were to stand over them with 
his tools in his hand, and ask them u Wlmt is it do ve, mortals, 
desire to take place, the one by the other?* 1 and if finding 
them in a difficulty, were he to demand them again, “ Do pro 
desire this, to be as much ns jmsiblc ia the same place with 
each other, so as never, by night or day, to be apart from 
each other? h0 for if yc long for this, I am willing to melt you 
down together, and to mould you into the same mass, so that 

M There is probably an alkibion here to u law at Spuria, which com- 
polled persons under certain circumstances to marry, us we learn from 
Slobrru*, Ixv. p. 410. for ^ptbuig of the same kind was known at Athena. 

« — a* Instead of 6 TrmfafHwrfig cat aXAof Tra<;, Fidnuthas " cujuacun- 
que soxu* Avidus bit/' which was evidently an abortive attempt made by 
thu translator to supply some words obliterated in hi-* MS,, and of which 
those in the text are an evident corruption. For Plato wrote cal 6 Ka\b$ 
Ware— 

M Sydenham has introduced the verb “ attracted ,* v which hns led me 
to suggest that tKKovrai bas dropt out before oUitorijrt — whicli would 
lead to comma — ■: Fidnus has “ amidtiaque et fuiniliaritate ardent." 

* In lieu of single word alvirnrai, Fid n us has ” et atfectutj in- 
dium vestigiis sigu&t obscurie thus translated by Shelley, “ and traces 
obscurely the footsteps of its obscure desire." 

vat. in. 2 t 
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ye two may become one , 86 and a» long as ye live, may live 
both of you in common, as one person; and when ye die, 
may, having died in common, 87 remain for ever 87 in Hades, 
one (soul) instead of two. See then whether ye desire this, 
and it is sufficient for you. should ye obtain it,” On hearing 
this not a single person, I know that, would refuse, nor would 
he appear to wish for any thing else ; but (every one ) 88 would 
in reality conceive he had heard that which he had long ago 
wished for, and that having come into the company of, and be- 
ing molted with, his beloved, be would out of two become one. 
And of this*' 1 ' the cause is, that this was our original nature. 
We were once whole. To the desire then and pursuit of this 
whole, the name of Love is given. And we were, as I said, 
formerly one. But now, for our iniquity, 90 we have been cut 
in twain 60 by the deity, and have been made, like the Arca- 
dians by the Lacedemonians, to dwell asunder . 90 There is 
therefore a fear, that, unless \v“ are well-belmvcd towards the 
gods, we shall be again cleft in twain, and go about with our 
noses split down, ns those have, who are modelled on pillars 
in profile , 91 and become, 92 as it were, pebbles cut through 

m — m To this celebrated passage there are nil unions in Aristotle, Pdit. 
ii. 1, 16, SyncaiuH, Epist. p. 151, and the otner authors, quoted by Wyt- 
lenbach in the notes of lender*. 

* T — * 7 Instead of mV- firm, 1 have translated as if the Greek were 
dti—fiHMu: and so Ftcimis found in his MS., as shown by lhs version, 
“ ajrnd inferos uniiiu semper perseverotis..” On this wish of friends and 
lovers tn live and die together, it will be sufficient to refer to Eurip. Iph. 
1*. 084, Krri £»/>' OiXoij p av tat Oartiv. \a\otv y* itfov: and Horace, 
“Tecum vivero ainem, tecum obeatn libena.” 

M On irac, thus obtained Ircun the opposite ov£i tig, see Stalbaum* 

w Instead of rot*™. Bast, with whom A at agrees, suggested tovtov — 
And so Ficinus. “ Hujus causa c*t, M 

•° The Greek is < htptotrOyfttv viro rod Qiov, taGatrep vxb Kati&atpuQ* 
vtW. But Ficinus found in his MS. dunxiaO^^ev, as shown by his 
version — “ a den sci^i sumiu.” I have therefore united the two, fota- 
Xiff&'tjfitv — cat KfiOdirtp — cupKLadyfuv. For in the former varb there 
is an allusion to the anting in two, mentioned in $ 1ft, and in the latter 
to the fact of the II dots, who were originally Arcadians, being compelled 
to live apart in villages after they had Wen conquered by the Lttcedie- 
maniatts. l}v so alight and obvious a correction have I got rid of the 
ira&" 'jhs written on this passage, 

w \ i is the interpretation of the woHs sard ypa$& Unrtrw»fi$v(u 
givm^ / Hermann in Programm, Do Veter. Graecor. Pietufa, Parietum, 
p, 0, Opu&cul. where he has reference to Hipparchas ou Amins, i. 6, p. 
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End rubfated smooth. On tki$ Account then, 6 * it is meet So 
exhort every man to behave in ail things piously towards 
the gods, that we may on the one hand escape from the ills, 
98 and on the other obtain the good , 63 to which Love is our guide 
and general ; to whom let no one act in opposition. For he 
who acts in opposition, is an enemy to the gods. But by be- 
coming fricuds and being reconciled to the god, we shall, wlmt 
few of* those now living do, find and meet with our beloved, 
the halves 94 of* ourselves. And let not Eryximachus take 
me up, and ridicule my speech, as if I meant Fausanias and 
Agatho. For perhaps they arc amongst such, (the fortunate 

IHO, who iiacs k ardypaAav in the sense noticed by Pliny on H. N. xxxv 
34, who buys ol‘ (Union the Chmnii, ** Uic catagrapha invenit, hoc eM, 
obliquas tniaffUK^." lint 111 that rase tho preposition tic or Kara should 
precede Karaypuf*)*', ami ro Rardypmpov be written instead of Rata* 
ypafftv. I din tfurelorr more disposed to adopt IlomimTs ingenious 
alteration— Kara fm<pt)v. For he supposes that liuures of human beings 
■were so placed at the corners of the* walls of temples, Uml one half of 
the face was seen on one side, and the other half cm the adjoining side; 
and they must therefore have appeared with the none split down. 

* The Greek is. toairtp Xternai dXXd rovrutv iVem — But dXXri could 
not thus be list'd before rovtmv *W«, unless there liad been something 
said previously, to which ri XX d would indicate the opposite idea. Such 
however is not the ease Here. Besides, us Mai roc i* an adjective, it re* 
mures a substantive. lienee. I have translated as if iht* Greek were— 
c iairep Mama XdWar rovmv ovv tvnea — For Hesvcliiuh has AdXXar 
XaXXrrc \kyovai rdc Tapa&aXaamove tai irftpuirnraftiov^ i/op/nu^, i. t\ 
“ pebbles found along mms and rivers,** which became smooth by the 
action of the water, and which, when cut lengthways or crossways, pre- 
sent two halves, ihu counterparts of each oilier. Tim same fact is found 
in the case of Scotch pebbles, when detached from the gramte in which 
they ore imbedded. To this restoration of XdXXm 1 have been led by 
Ruhuken’s very same corn* l ion of Theocritus in llcayeli, T. i. Anctar., 
and we can now perceive why Snicks and Ilcsycliius, and tho Scholiast 
here, explain Atavot hair tir pier pivot darpdyaXot , or, as Kuhnken 
correctly reads, vtTpicptpoi, both in Plato nn<h in the Lexicons 
that stierred to Plato. Tinwrus has Airfiror oi ci^a irfirpiapivoi. 

n — w The Greek is rd plr U^vyutptv, rwv fa rvxwfUv. But iw two 
MSS. offer Qvywjitv, it is evident that Plato wrote: rd jiiv Hand <j>vy&ptv % 
rS)V £i #£ rdxtoptv. For thus rated and tv properly balance each other ; 
while ti has Iwen lost here, as in the passages corrected by inyoeH m 
Poppo’s Profagora. p. 154. 

m Instead of ttptripotQ, which Ast iuid Stalbimm vainly attempt to 
defend. Boat enggeeted i)utr6poic, answering to “ dimidium ” in Fianus; 
and the emendation is adopted by Crcuzer in his work on the worship of 
Dionysus, P. i. p« Kdh as stated bv Ast. 

2i2 
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f#w,) and arc both of them males in nature." I shy then of 
all in general, both" men and women, that the whole of our 
race would be happy, if we worked out Love perfectly; and 
if each were to meet with bis beloved, having returned" to 
his original nature. If this then be the best, it necessarily 
follows, that of the things now present, that which is nearest 
to this is the best ; and that is, to meet with youthful objects 
of love that are naturally suited to one’s ideas. In celebrating 
then the deity who is the cause of this fitness, we should justly 
celebrate Love ; who both at the present time benefits us the 
most, by leading us to our own ; and for hereafter gives us 
the greatest hopes, that, if we pay the debt of piety to the 
gods, he will restore us to our original nature, and, by healing 
us, render m happy. . 

[20.] Such, Kryxivnorhiis, said ho, is my speech, in be- 
half of Love, of a different kind from yours. As then I 
requested, do not ridicule it, in order that wo may hear what 
each of the rest will say; or rather what both will; for the 
rest are only Agatho and Socrates. 

Ho stated thyn that Eryximaclius said, I will be obedient; 
for the speech has been spokcu in a delightful manner; and 
if I were not conscious that Socrates ard Agatho were deeply 
versed in affairs of Love, 1 should have greatly feared they 
would beat a loss fur reasons through there having been said 
so much, and of all kinds. Hut now I have every confidence. 
—(This,) said Socrates, (is all very well lor you,) Eryxirnachus ; 
since you have already gone through the ordeal yourself with 
honour. But if you were, where I am now, or rather per- 
haps where I shall be, when Agatho shall have spoken his 
speech cleverly, 97 you would be in a Very great fright, and in 
ever y (kind of heart-sinking),** as I am now. — You wish, So- 

“ To preserve tla; train of thought, uml thus elicit something like 
sense out of iIm-m* wools, Ordli'on l>orrat. de FennuUit. p. 33U, sug- 
gested Spptro c m\f, i. e. “ both from one male." 

m Ficimi* has “in antiquum uaturam — rcstitutus," which leads to 
dycXOwv in h»*u of <i»rt\0wv — 

r Pictmis has ** seite diserit,’* thus uniting ti to #Iirp, and not, as al 
others have done, to mri paW 

H Instead of iv wavri title, which is perfectly unintelligible, even 
Fisdit* had the good sense to propo.se tv rravriurjc dropfe? ihrjrfp, to 
which he was led by “ anguatiis undique prcinmm,” in Picinus. Besides 
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Cmtes, safd Agatho, to drag me, in order that I may be con- 
fused through thinking that the spectators have a great ex- 
pectation of my being about to make a clever epeeclu— I 
should have been, Agatha, forgetful indeed, if, after witnessing 
your courage and high spirit, when you came upon the stage 
with the performers and looking so numerous au audience in 
the face, you were about to exhibit your compositions without 
being in the least daunted, I thought you could be now dis- 
turbed on account of us, so few in number. — Surely, So- 
crates, said Agatho, you do not think me so inflated by a 
theatrical audience/-* 9 as not to know that to a man, who has any 
mind, a few persons of sense are, more awful than a multitude 
of folds. — 1 should he acting not at all correctly, said Socrates, 
if I thought there was any tiling about you, Agatho, of a boor- 
ish nature. But I know very well, that if you met with any 
whom von considered wise, you would think more of them 
than of fta multitude. But l fear wo are not such ; for wc 
were then? likewise, and made a part of that multitude. But if 
you had met with other wise men, you would perhaps have felt 
a ahiunfe before them, lmd you thought you were doing an act 
really 100 disgraceful. Is it not so ? or how say you s' — It is true, 
said Agatho. — But before the multitude, said Socrates, would 
you not feel u shame, if you thought you were doing any 
thing base ? — Hereupon IMundriis, taking up the discourse, said, 
IF, dear Agatho, you will give Socrates an answer, it will be 
no manner of concern to him what becomes of any thing 
whatever here, or if he, can only have somebody to converse 
with, and especially one who is handsome* 1 confess I do 

he perhaps remembered fa jravri lyivofirjv Ajro dirnpiac in Kutbyd. p. 
300, C., and fa iravri termf tiq in Hep. ix. p. 50.'), (J. Hut in the former 
Plato wrote fa iravri rw dirupiac iytvdftrfv, and in the hitler fa iravri 
rip Kaeofr, as shown by Thticyd. vii. 05, fa iravri fa/ yQvfiioi', where I 
should prefer fa iravri r<p, as in Phi loot 171, fa iravri rip xptia$ 9 were it 
notlhat Dionys. H. A. 11. w. 70, lv iravri h) AOvpiag, seems to support 
the common reading. Wvtienhach indeed m I’Jutwh do M. N. V., p, 
127, quotes from Xcnoph. H. <ir. 1, 2ty, iv iravri i)ir av tly. Blit 

it is easy to read here tv iravri rip d<r w dr/, und there fa iravri ry fun# 
i}<rav: for has been elsewhere lost or corrupted, as I have shown on 
iBsch* Bum. 116, and 1 could now show still more. 

* Of this passage there is a palpable imitation in Themistiua, Or. vxxti. 
p. 311. B m ana a covert one in Amtamctm, Kp. i. 19. 4 

m Instead of Sv, which has no meaning litre, Plato wrote, as 1 have 
translated, ovrwf. Asl wished to expunge tv entirely ; for it is not found 
in the correlative sentence just afterwards. * 
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vfitli much pleasure hear Socrates conversing: but it is ne- 
cessary for me to take care of the panegyric upon Love, and 
to receive* a speech from every one of you. But do both of 
you pay 1 thus your tribute to the god, and then converse. 

. You my well, Phnwlrus, (said A gat ho) ; and there is nothing 
to prevent me from beginning my speed). For I shall have 
frequently the means of conversing again with Socrates. 

J 21 .] I wish in the first place to state how I ought to speak ; 
I will then so speak. 2 For all of those who have 
spoken before me, appear to me to have celebrated not the 
god, but to felicitate, mankind upon the good, of which the 
god is the cause. But what he is himself, who has lieatow- 
ed these gifts, not one of them has explained. Now* upon 
each subject of every panegyric, there is only one correct 
method ; and that is, to (h tail in a rational way of how great 
things how great a cause is lie, respecting whom the dis- 
course may be. 3 In this way then it is meet for us*to make 
the encomium upon Love, (by showing,) first, how great he is, 
and afterwards his gifts. J assert then, that of all the gods 
(in reality) 4 * blessed, Love is, if it is lawful to Say so, and 
without calling down vengeance, the most blessed of all the 
gods, aud at once* the most, beautiful*' and the. best. 6 But 
such he is, being the most beautiful/* In the first place, 
he is, Phivdrus, the youngest of the gods. Of this asser- 

1 On the moaning of arrn?bxnTOai and airo^orvn^ * f to receive ** and 
* f pay " a debt, Sialhaum refers to Politic, p. 1 73, B., and Hep. p. f>12, It. 

a Fieinus has “postea dir-im,” which leads to iittoi/i* Ac, in lieu of 
cfrreTc, which makes nonsense hero. 

3 Fieinus either found something different in his M£. t or fornud stunt- 
thing out of his own head, uhieh he did not fold there. For his version 
is, “ Sic et in pra'sentia, quulis ipse, sit Amor, primum ostendere decet ; 
delude uiuncra illius ex potieru.” t 

4 t T n less I am grievously mistaken, Plato wrote ovriog owu>v t for ovrw 
by itself would be perfectly useless. 

4 Although, as Stalbuum shows, avr&v might perhaps stand at the end 
of a sentence, of which I have my doubts, yet since SiobfVus offers here 
aitrbv, it is evident that Plato wrote upa roe mWiorov. For the article 
could hardly he omitted. 

Such is the literal version of the words, *E<m £1 fcdXXurrof mv 
TWQ9$t: which others may, but 1 will not, believe that Plato wrote : 
especially when Fieinus has, •* Quod vero pulcherrimus sityfcx eo primum 
putet-~ M from which, however, one can easily discover that he did not find 
in his MSI Ac roto^i. Perhaps Plato wrote, if Al rb i rdXXoc. &v, 
tdiof Ai) ; i. e. But as regards his beauty, being a boy, of what kind is he F 
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t:on he affords himself a powerful proof, by running uwqy 
in haste from Old Age, who is quick-footed, it is plain, at 
least it approaches quicker than is necessary ; and which, 
indeed* Love naturally hates, nor does he come near to 
it within a great (distance); 7 but he is ever with the young, 
and is. 8 For, as the old proverb rightly has it, ct like always 
doth approach to like.” 1 * .Now, though 1 agree with Phaa- 
drus in many other points, I do not agree in this, that Love 
is older than Saturn and Jnpetus ; but of gods, I affirm, he is 
the youngest, and is ever young, and that the doings 10 of the 
olden time, which Hesiod and Parmenides detail, were pro- 
duced, if indeed they say true, by the power of Necessity, and 
not l^o vc. For, had Love been with them, there had been no 
castrations, 1 ' nor bindings,' 2 nor those many other acts of 
violence, but friendship and peace, as now, from the time 
when Love came to be the ruler of the gods. Thus then 
he is young, and in addition to being young iH a tcnder'being. 
But he wants a poet, such as Homer was, to express the ton- 


7 All iho MSS. read, ovroc iraWov. (leaner on .Stnhitnis, Ixi. p. 
2G9, was ihe first to sussrrbt oi'fi ' Ivrb^, and so ton Sydenham: as if 
were understood, which is supplied in Tbucyd. ii. 77, ivruc jroX* 
Aiw xojpi<w~-irt\ifom. 'fhey. however, who know how constantly Plato 
alludes cowrily to Homer, will read f vtoq tov 6\uov ovrov — similar to 
<>\oy fvi yttpao£ o/V Ji, m IX. ii. lb" : and in A\iorh. } 9, «XX' el £jr* 
Mtf Y»/paoc, in lieu of dXXoi iro\vyi)(n»^ : for yiifMioc oi^ou is found 
there In § 10, and iu Plato Hep. i. p. 328, F. 

• In lieu of the noiiM'UMcal a ti Kvvtttri rt gal foriv, which A stand Stai- 
baurn vainly, as usual, attempt to defend, liast once proposed to road, 
what he afterward" rctraeUd, Kftvtari rt gai titi font', lie should have 
read, $iVf<rrt rt i tat at i form, “ he is and ever will be.” Oji this union 
of the present ami future, compare Tlnicyd. v. 105, rbv ro/jov-omr— 
Mfitvov Si — Olympiodor. in Alcibiad. i. §11, p. I0f#, fori gai fora i. 
Menander in Slob- xxxxiii., iUvAtfgt teat narttru gat irott — - Anstid. H. in 
Jov, p, 21. Jctab. oct (o Z?tf) f art ~f}v rt gat form. The passage of Plu- 
tarch in ii, p. 352, A., quoted by Wyttenbaeh on N. v. p. 3(i, is not in 
point, trap’ avrj gat ptr' aerqc <>vra gai trvvovra. Wmckelmamt in 
Zeiischrift fur AJUsrthuinswisscnschaft, 1840. j». 1282, would read thwart 


gat tmrac 

• The proverb is quoted at length in I as id., p ; 214, A., Aid rot rbv 
0 [jlowv dyu &t&c wff rev opoiov from Od. xvii. 218. *Qc dui rhv 8/«no**— 
m Instead of wpaypara, the best MBS., as they arc called, offer 
ypdftftara. tflsto wrote rapdyuara. , . 

11 To these castrations there is an allusion in Euthyph. § 6. # 

»* The binding of Batura by his son is mentioned by Much. in Spin* 
827, and Aristoph. in N«£, 828, and Plato in Cratyl. § 45. 
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c^rness of the god. Now Homer describes Ate as a goddess, 
and of a tender frame. At least he speaks of her feet as 
being tender : 

Her foot are tender ; not on ground she stalks. 

But on the top 13 of human heads she walks. 

The poet thert seems to me to show lij such a proof her ten- 
derness ; because she walks not upon a hard place, but a soft 
one. And the same proof we sliall use respecting Love, that 
lie too is tender. For he neither walks on the ground, nor 
upon (human) skulls, which in truth are places not very soft ; 
but on the softest of all existing things, he walks and dwells 
there. For he has fixed his abode in the dispositions and souls 
of gods and men : 14 and yet not in all souls indiscriminately : 
but whenever he meets with a soul possessing a harsh dispo- 
sition, away he goes, and takes up his abode with a tender one. 
Since, then, he is ever touching with his feet, and in every 
way the softest parts in the softest persons, he must needs be 
’extremely tender. Tims then lie is very young and very 
tender; and in addition to these qualities he is of a flexible 
form. For he would not be able to entwine himself around every 
thing, nor to pass through every soul, at first unperceived, 
and to go out (again ), 15 if he were of a hard substance. And a 
great proof of bis form being in proportion 16 and flexible, is 
in its gracefulness, which Love confessedly assesses in a man- 
ner superior to all. For between Ungratefulness and Love 
there is always a war. His diet too on flowers points out the 
beauty of his colour. 17 For Love does not settle upon a body, 

l# I have translated as if the Greek were dW aKp dp ijyi icurri dv- 
Sptdv gpdara flaivn, and not d\\* a pa i}ye — although instead of fjyt 
I -should prefer avvKi> for esraXol means here not u tender/* hut M slim/* 
With regard, however, to my dap, it isrput btyopd all doubt by Kblamis 
Fragm. i. *11 £’ "Ar/j dir<i\o7o’i ptrarpwx^a irucurat "Acpyc Iv w^aXpVi 
— -tyurrarai, 

14 On lids sentiment see Vulekeimer in Diatrib. Euripid. p. 457. 

11 The antithesis in timwp r£> rrpwrov evidently requires Iftwv atl— 

14 What the idea of proportion has to do with that of flexibility, it is 
hard to say. The passage was, however, so read by AristienetuB, when 
describing the vvpfterpa sac rpvpfpd pi\y of Lais, in Epist. i. 1. Unless 
I am mistaken, Plato wrote trvppirpov Si SK&AHKJ, a word which 
might easily have dropt out through— OYAEKAI— for of aft animals the 
worm-tribe is the most flexible. 

lT AorisUisnetus, Ep. ii. 1, seems to have (bund in his MS- of Plato, 
rnfvte t wpomZ&vuv instead of ovk IviTu, 
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or liny cither spot where flowers are not, or where they hove 
fallen off ; but wherever is a spot flowery And fragrant, there 
he settles and flues his abode. 1 * [22.] As regards then the 
beauty of the god 14 thus much is sufficient; although much 
still remains. 18 I must speak after this on virtue of Love. 
Now is the highest (praise) ; that he does no injury to a god 
or man, nor by a god or man is he injured. Nor, if he suffers 
aught, does lie sutler by violence ; for violence touches not 
Love ; nor if ho does aught, does ho it with violence j 19 for 
every one willingly ministers in every thing to Love. 5 ® 0 But 
whatever one party agrees (to do) of his own accord for an* 
other party of his own accord, such acts the laws, that are 
the rulers in a state, say are justly done. In addition to jus- 
tice, Love has the. greatest share of temperance. For to lie 
superior to pleasures and to passions, is every where confessed 
to lie temperance. Rut no pleasure is superior to Love. .If 
then they arc inferior, they will be J move’s subjects; and he 
will he their master; ami being thus superior to pleasures and 
passions, lie will be pre-eminently temperate. Moreover, as 
regards valour, not Ares (Mars) himself cun stand up against' 
Love. 91 Tl For it is not Ares that holds Love, but Love Ards, 

lH — M Ficimis lues * f prrmulta iusupor uflV rn present ; sed isla sufll- 
cit'nl,” which would lead to m Mii wuXAA Xtinrar farm ii rtwO' tnavd, 
in lieu of <r«i rrn’tf Umvd i cat in rroXAd Xmrirc rt — 

*• Pu'iniw correctly, 14 m-qui* vi hint, si quid facial. " lie therefore 
found in his MS. oerc ri mnuiv inmX filq , — winch is required to balance 
piq f* Tt ird«x il ‘ Htalbanm, however, wiy.s there is no need of 

fiiq., (omul in Has. 2, ami one MS., and in Sudani*. —But here, as else- 
where, the pruterb is fme — “ Many men ol* many minds; Many bird* of 
many kinds.*’ 

49 In the words Tine ydfmtKifv "Kpwn rrdv (Stob. trdvff ) itirqptrrt, there 
lies hid an Iambic verse, probably of A pal ho lmnself, *Kf#wn ydp ird c 
irdvff Ikuv vrrrtptru. t So too from the following words, <i a dp rtf 
My Mm ofioXoyrf'ry, Qaa'iv ol woAfwc finni\i)c Zinnia, tlvtn, it is 
easy to elicit the distich, "A riff V Mv Mvra fpav Ap o/«i\oy?|, Ba<n* 
XtjC irdAr fitaia Qavivol poyai, 

« Blorafiehl, iu Miw. Cnt. No. 2, p. 1 44, has aptly compared Soph# 
ThyesL Pr. IJ/ioc r»)v dvdyKt/v obo* 'Apijc dvOiarann. But he did not 
see that in this piuwap* of Plalo there lies hid a distich, probably of Ago* 
tho, ft$P iff dvBpinv y’ 0 Ep*n, iraifc ( T r), Ilvirrqff diojp wff, cb &** Apipff 
tiv&taranu, where I have introduced Ilrrrijc from Soph. Track, 441, 
*Upvrt fUpmvv tMrriff dvravittrarai^ Tlvtrpg owe h' X^paff, olt *a\ti$ 
ppavtf ; white, .to preserve the antithesia, in which Agalho, asVo team 
from Aristotle, indulged, I have added likewise iratci dr^pwff— * 

Rere again it is c*ay to elicit another distich of Agaiho, from the 
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(tlvs son,) as the saying is, of Aphrodite 22 (Venus). ‘Now he 
who holds is superior to the party held ; and he who is the 
master of the party more valiant than all the rest, will be the 
rao&t'valiAnt Thus then hare we spoken of the justice, and 
temperance, and valour of the god ; and it is left (to speak) of 
* his wisdom. As fur then as we can, we must endeavour to 
be in no way wanting. And in the first pla<-e, that 1 too may 
do honour to my own art, as Eryximachus did to his, the god is 
so clever a poet, that he is able to make even another person one. 

* For each becomes a poet, though before 
lie was not musical, when Love touches bim. w 

This testimony* it is fitting for us to use, (to prove) that 
the poet Love is excellent for nil the creative power con- 
nected with the Muse. For that, which one has not,, or 
does not know, lie can not either give to another or teach. 
Moreover who will gainsay (the assertion) that the making 
of all animals is through the wisdom of Love, by which all 
living things are generated and produced? 24 Then as re- 
gards handicraft-skill in arts, know we not that he, whose 
teacher is the deity, turns out a person of repute and il- 
lustrious ; but he on whom Love does not lay his hands, re- 
mains in obscurity? The art of the archer, and of the 
physician, and of the prophet, did Apollo invent, 25 under the 

words 0 i> yt\p e^FKpwru'Apijc. «\X , 'E(>wc"Apq, ’A^podin/c* wf Aoyn&by 
reading " 12%f i ydp owe *A ptjc u Epu>r\ m Aptf S* "K pwc, HriTf *A0po^ir^c epi* 
<{iv, wc irj Xdyof. And hence we may read, 'Appeal n/c wop, u»c 
Xdyoj; ; and thus obtain the very word required to govern * Atppu^irtjc, 
which Stalbnum says depends upon'Epwc. and appeals to Monk on Air. 
00. where there is not a word bearing on the question. From hi* refer* 
euce to Oih 0. 26G, Stalbaum seems to think that there is an allusion to 
the story told by llomcr. But the remark of A*gatho was of A wkldr kind, 
and applicable to the loves of Arcs generally. 

Hero too lies hid another distich of AgsJion, Tide y&P iwfnic 
ytyptrai* kcLv p r<> -rrpiv 'A^noffoc ovy*Epu*c ttqQ' u*ptrai t where 

ne imitated his beloved Kuripides in Sthcnob. rr. iii. fiovtntjjvF apa m Ept» c 
dt kAv dfwvco c $ ri> irpiv — while wnv is similar to the expres- 
sion in Longinus, { 39, kuv dpoviroc y rravrnircun. With regard to Love 
making a person a poet, Shakspearu alludes to it. where he speaks of a 
lover w with his woeful ballad, made to his mistress’ eye-brow/’ 

** To get rid of the tautology in ytyrttm and $vtrai t we must read, 
what Plato wrote, faivtra i, *' in ake their appearance. " 

^ ,Jl'he edd. have imQvniac i tat 'Epwrof i/yi/ioveuirAhrof. But 
inQifpiac *<*l are here out of place, where the whole question is about 
the deity called Love. The words' im$vpiay cat are a corruption of 
fwide/uac tinea, and should be inserted between cal and Matt fan while 
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guidance of Love ; so that he would he disciple of Love ; And 
(through desire j tite Muses (became the inventors) of music, 
and Hephaestus (Vulcan), of brass- working, and Athena 
(Minerva), of weaving, and Zeus (Jupiter), of governing gods 
and men, 23 From whence 26 then were the affairs of the gods 
put into order? Through the birth, it is plain, of the love of 
beauty ; for Love dot's not follow 27 ugliness* For previously, 
as I stated at the commencement, many and terrible things 
befell, as they say, the gods, through the rule of necessity. 2 * 
But when this god was born, through his loving all things of 
beauty, “ to gods and men did all good things arise.” 29 — [23.] 
Thus, Phredrus* Love appears to me to be, in the first place,®” 
himself the most beautiful and best ; in the next, to be the 
cause of such like beautiful tilings 31 in other beings. And it 
comes into my mind to speak something in verse, because he 
it is, who produces 

Peace amongst men, upon the sea & calm ; 

Stillness on .winds, 1 * on joyless bed sweet sleep."* 


after MoiVai has ilrr.pt out r/<rar, and after AvOpwi rw, ivphai* For thus 
only can we get rid of all tin* difficulties of the passage, which Ast and 
Stalbaum have vainly attempted to soften down. 

76 In lieu of iiOn\ 1 have translated us if the Creek were woOiVy and 
the sent once uitorropuive instead of being affirmative. 

The MSS. vary between, tariv, trurnv, and ima-riv, which lout 
leads to tirtrai, as shown by the version of Ficimis, " ilrforinitntwra 
quippe non seijuimr Amor.'* The very sainn confusion is found in the 
Cratylus. { 10, where the Zurich editors have adopted from MS. Bodl. 
alone 'imrai for irttrru 

** For, us Prometheus says in ^sehvlus, “ Necessity is greater than 
Zeus himself.” So too Siniomde*, Fr. 1 3ft, avayiey abri (hm ftoxovrai. 

n Here airain UauothfJT verst* of Agatho, IJdi'T aya(U\ yiyovt Qtalffi r 
drOpwrfHf <7/4 a. 

*° Instead ofrrpurcg, vainly defended by Stiilbaum, one MS, and Sto- 
borne offer irpwror, absolutely requisite to balance ywa tovro, Ficiuus 
too * 4 primum — dcinde.*' 

n Instead of <*\X«i>, which in scarcely intelligible, Plato wrote kuXuv, 
a$ shown by the preceding cdXXifrroc : and so 1 have translated. * 
Hcrmogems T. i* p. 321, ed. \V;dz., di'f/totc for Avtpwv : and 60 too 
four MSS. a* required by the preceding dvOpwiroic and irtXdy« 4 . 

M From the variations of MSS. it in probable that Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, wiry 0’ vyrvov r/ecc drjfol. On the loss and corruption o( 
birvov I have given another instance in The Surplice, No. 2b, p, 
385, for May 16, ^&16, by restoring to Apollon. llh.Hi. 7U3, &* ?w- 

nal nc *&irrn;'H8v>>, Suibaum says that Diiidorf s tolrtj 0* toirvat* 
scarcely admits of doubt : for though vTjKtjbij has not been hitherto ftragd 
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It is he who divests us of all feelings of alienation ; 'and Alls 
us with those of intimacy; who establishes all 34 meetings 
such as these, and in festivals, in dances, (and) in sacrifices, 3 * 
he becomes the leader ; introducing mildness, and banishing a 
harshness of maimers ; the friendly giver of good-will, the 
non-giver of enmity ; gracious to the good; looked up to by 
the wise, admired by the gods ; envied by those who have no 
lot in life, possessed by those who have ; the parent of luxury, 
of tenderness, of elegance, of grace, of desire, and regret ; 
careful of the good, regardless of the bad ; in labour, in fear, 
in wishes, and in speech, 3 ® the pilot, the ericourager , 37 the by- 
stander, and best saviour : 33 of gods and men, taken all to- 
gether, the ornament; a lender the most beautiful and best; 3 ** 
in whose train it is the duty of every one to follow, hymning 
well his praise, and bearing a part in that sweet song which 
he sings himself when soothing the mind of every god and 
man.— Let this my speech be offered up, Phanlrus, said lie, to 


in any Greek -writer, yet it is sufficiently supported bv th< analogy of 
vyrrtpOi] Nor is he altogether displeased with Hummel's Kinryv vttvov 
t ivl trim : fur Hoy chi in has Ki/roc— - arrapia. But this is a manifest 
error for on those scholars should have known. Or we might read 

Koaciijp O' iurt'wv tvi ict)?ct, i. e. “and bringing *o the heart In sadness 
sleep." For Plato might have hud in mind Od. xvi. K\aUv imtr 1 
(read «ir X i/ot’) ’Ocvcrffu, <f)t\nv noniv, otjipa oi vrrrov ’Herr ixi flktfd- 
peori ftaki yXavKtumc *A (h)vtj. *SiielIev has “repose and sleep in sad- 
ness." But the hnidyndi* would he extremely lame. 

w The text is rrarretc rifhitf Zvviivat : where Homme] objects to nattaq 
and would read irdvrav But lie still leaves untouched nOtif gvwfpai, 
which could not be said in correct Greek. There is some error, which 
others may perhaps, but I cannot, satisfactorily correct. 

M Instead of iv Bvoiai c, Stobicus odors Mvfuatg : which leads to 

Ooivatc, iv Ovniatc* * 

* Schiitz wits the first to object to Xoyy, for which he proposed to read 

But that word is m v«r found in prose, and rarely even in poetry* 
Perhaps Pinto wrote iv " in anger." 

* I cannot understand ciri/?dnpg y which Ficinus translates V pr£e- 
fectus," which is quite ns incorrect as Sydenham's “ encoumger." For 
the hrti3urt}c was the name given to the person, who fought on board a 
vessel, but did not row, answering to “ a marine " in the English navy. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, inranmofa for such a person is required in a case 
of fear. Hesych. i wairnrn/c* fioi)9oc. 

* " If I have rightly restored v<JXw for Xoyw, we must read 'laf&p 




89 Although sdXXc^roc wrf dporroc ore. perpetually united, yet here the 
repetition of dpi error is extremely disagreeable. One would expect rather 
nrr %apU<frarQ£ % ” most agreeable." 
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Love, pcfrtaking, m boat I could, in some parts of what is guy, 
in others of what is grave. 

[24.] When Agatko had done speaking, all present, said 
Aristodemus, roared out (applause), for he had spoken in a 
manner worthy of himself and the god. — Upon which Socrates, 
looking at Eryximachus, said, Do I appear to you, son of Acfi- 
mfcuus, to have felt just now a fear that was no fear/ 0 when I 
spoke prophetically, what 1 asserted lately, that Agatlio would 
speak marvellously well, and that I should be placed inaditfU 
cully ? — One portion, replied Eryximachus, you appear to have 
foretold truly, that Agatho would speak excellently, but the 
other, that you would be in a difficulty, I do not consider (true). 
And how. () happy man. said Socrates, am 1 not* likely to be in a 
difliculty. and any one else too, who is to speak after a speech so 
full of lieauty and variety? 41 In other respects it was not equally 
admirable, 41 hut who, that heard the conclusion, would not 
have been struck with the beauty 42 of the nouns and verbs? 42 
For when l consider how unable I shall be to suy any thing 
beautiful approaching to this. 1 should run away for very 
shame, had I in any way the power. For the speech put me 
in mind of Gorging : so that 1 suffered what is told in Ho- 
mer. 43 For I fenrc<l that Agatho would at last send in his 
speech the head of* that formidable speaker Gorging against my 
speech; and, through mv inability to say a word, turn me into 
stone! And 1 perceived how ridiculous 1 was then, when 
I agreed that 1 would in my turn uftor you make an encomium 
upon liove. and asserted that I had some skill in the. matter 
of Love, yet knowing nothing of it, nor how it was necessary 
to praise any thing whatever. For in my stupidity I thought 
• 

4tt Saida* in 'Afric — F A f«c fiCtac t’f'oc*. 

4I — 41 Finn us hits cetera quidem, quamvin apie compel la non 
adoo mir Hilda vidrnhir.” lie therefore found something m hi* MS. 
answering to “quamvi* apte compeaita,” wanting at present in tho 
Greek. 

« — a In thus alluding to the beauty of tho nouns and verbs, Socrates 
is supposed to l>e faking ironically in praise of that which ho really 
considered reprehensible • For, unlike tho rhetoricians and sophists, ho 
looked rather to the mutter of a speech than tic; manner. There is a 
similar sneer at fine words merely in the Meneacnus, p. TM, C. 

44 The parage alluded to id in 0^. A. 636— 

§t Then paid fear seized me, lest the Gorgon's head 4 
Should Proserpine of hallowed mien send out, 

A prodigy great and terrible, from Hell." 
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01*$ .might to speak truths respecting each subject* praised, 
mid that these were to be the substratum, and that selecting 
Out of these very matters the most beautiful, to put them to- 
gether in the most becoming manner. And I had a great 
notion that I should speak well, as knowing well the truths 
relating to the praising of any tiling whatever. But this it 
seems is not the way to pniist* correctly, but (we must) attri- 
bute to the subject qualities the greatest and the best possible, 
whether they are such or not ; and if the encomiums arc un- 
true, that is an affair quite immaterial. For it was stated 
before, as it seems, that each of ui 41 should appear to praise 
Love, and not merely to praise . 44 On this account, I suppose, 
you 4ft turn over every topic and attribute to Love, 4 * and 
assert that he is of such a kind, and the cause of things so 
great, as to apficar the most beautiful and best — to those 
it is clear who know him not— for he certainly would not 
(appear so) to those who did know him. And thus the praise 
becomes fine and pompous. But for my part* I know nothing 
of this kind of praise ; and through not knowing, 1 agreed 
to compose myself in my turn a panegyric. “ But iny tongue 
only 4,i promised, not my mind." And so farewell tg it. For 
I should not be able (to say any tiling), >not I indeed . 47 But 

4 'i -— 44 The words between the numerals I cannot mirierstand; nor could 
Fir ums, as is evident from his equally unintelligible version— “ cum pro- 
JMwitum sit,* quomodo Amor ipse landelnr, iinino ui quisque Amoivm 
laudara qu«im maxima videatur.” I could have understood, whut Plato 
probably wrote, — oxwf (Kaaroc qp&p ror *E po>ra &yKMfitd<nrai t ov\ 

iyKwputUiv Min, i. c. “that each of us should praise Love, and 
not merely be thought to praise him." For thus there would be a proper 
antithesis between real and seeming praise. On this antithesis I have 
said something worth reading on ihpp. Maj. ' 21 ), n. 3, and on Philoct. 

1 mi t . 

45 In the words irdvret \dyoi» Kwovvrtg tlyTe is an allusion to the 
proverbial expression iravra \i&av trivet i\ ns shown, by Wytteubach on 
Plutarch, ft. N. V. p.83. Here however Ficinus has “ umvorsa Amori 
tribuilii./’ omitting Xoyov cirowrtf. From whence I suspect that Plato 
wrote irdrnr \i$ov Kivotn'rttf vriivni iivartQtrt, i, “moving every 
stone, you attribute every thing to Low.” For thus we shall recover the 
object required after the verb dvariQfrt. 

* In the. words i; yXwrra ovv inri<r\tro t i ) U <ppi)v 06 , there is an allu- 
sion to Lurip. Hippol, til 2 , *H yXiDoo’ tf ci dvMfioroc, 

translated by Cicero Be Oflie. iii. 29, “ Juravi lingua ; meutwn injuraUm 
gero, * «b remarked by SUlbaum, who did not, however, sm that, 09 o&v 
i* hens unintelligible, Plato wrote q y\< 3 rra plv . 

w On this repetition of ov pkv rot after Sudbaum r efats to 0$. T 
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I am rb«dy to speak the truth according to my own notjpua, 
if you anJ willing (to hear), but not by way of comparison 
with yours, in order that I may not pay the debt of laughter. 
l)o you then, Plmlrus, consider, if indeed you arc in want 
at alt of such a speech, ^(whether you wish) 4 * to hear the 
truth spoken about Love with such an arrangement of nouns 
and verbs 49 as may happen to come (into my mind). 50 [25.1 
Phtedrus then, he said, and the rest requested him to speak 
in the manner which he thought lie ought to speak. Permit 
me* Phaidms, however, said Socrates, to ask Agatho still some 
trifling questions ; that, 61 after having obtained a confession 
from him, I may then speak 01 in this way. I permit you, 
said Phtudrus. (Question him. Hereupon he said, that 
Socrates began somewhat after this fashion : 

In good truth, friend Agatho, you seem to me to have begun 
your speech well, in saying that we ought in tin* first, place to set 
forth what is the nature of Love, and afterwards ins doings. 
With this introduction I am cjhite delighted. Come, then, 
touching this Love ; since you have gone through the other 
points in a beautiful and splendid manner, tell me this also. Is 
Love a being of such a kind as to be (the love) of something or 
nothing? I do not ask, whether it is of some father or mother ; 

*27, Ov y&p Aft o ov, and llipp. Muj. p. *292, 13., ovpoi floatt-— oB#: but 
p ivrot is not thus introduced, except in the ease of a confirmation by 
another speaker, as 1 have shown in liipp. Mnj. § 1'2, u. *2. There fg 
some error hi-rc. 

«_« The words within the numerals have been inserted to complete 
the sense and syntax, which are both equally neglected in the original ; 
where Plato wrote, I suspect, 7ror*por iripi "Kpwrop rd\tf$ij Xiydptpa 
dpf vkh d Kovuv f in lit-U of irtpi "E putroc rdXrjOtj Xtydpt va Aicntmv. 
Fieiuus, u u t rum vobis jAaceat—aiidiie.** 

40 Instead of Mpaot 6i rat (Hen ptjparuiv, one would have expected 
dvoparw rnf f>i)p4ru>v 9fau, similar to roe rdXXots c tCjv dpofuirmv 
cal pijp&rwv, a little before* Picinus, “ verborum*nominumque — com - 
posit tone/' 

** As all the MSS. but one read 6 fro (a £’ &v rtf, Statbaum suggested 
vroia Atj ri£. He should have proposed avoLa pot, for pot could scarcely 
be omitted after tmXQovaa. 

M — 81 Such is the interpretation of Budceus. But Fkinus has “ ut con- 
flrmatus ab illo loquar/* The sense required is, “ that, having reflected 
Upon some trifling point, I may speak as is fitting/* in Greek, tea &va\t>- 
ytB&jttvo&ttpl ran, oSrwc, i} ctt 1 X*yto. For though oftrwf rjdff is found 
here in ( 20, and in Phxcdo, p. 61, IX, yot in both these ca set the some 
alteration hr requisite. To the recovery of the sense three J&S&* hate 
led the way by reading ApaXoyurdputvc. 
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— for tlm question, whether love is the love of a father or 
mother, would be ridiculous — but as if I had asked this re- 
specting a father, Is a lather a lather ; and the father of some- 
thing, or not? In this case you would surely have said, if 
you wished to answer correctly, that a father is the father of a 
son or daughter, would you not ? — Certainly, aaid Agatho.— 
And is not a mother in the same predicament?- — To this too 
Agatho uKsentcd. — Answer me still further, said Socrates, to 
a question a little larger, that you may the better apprehend 
my meaning. If I had asked. What, then, of a brother— 
whatever that very tiling may be— is he a brother of some 
person, or not ? — (Agatho) said, lie is. — Is he not of a brother 
ora sister? — Agatho assented. — Try then, said (Socrates), to 
tell me about love. Is it the love of nothing, or of something ? — 
Of someth ing/’- by all means, (replied Agatho). — This, there- 
fore, 53 said Socrates, keep to yourself, remembering what it 
ia; but tell me so much as tluk Does love thshv that very 
thing, of which it is the lovdj or does it not? — Desires it, cer- 
tainly. — Whether, when possessing what it desires and loves, 
does it then desire and love it ? or only when not possessing it ? 
— It would seem, ho replied, only when not possessing it.— 
[20. J Instead of seeming, 54 said Socrates, consider if it be not 
of necessity thus, that desire desires only that, of which it in in 
want ; and that it does not desire, if it he from want. For 
to me, Agatho, this seems to be marvellously necessary. But 
how does it to you ? — To me too it seems, replied (Agatho).— 
You say well, said (Socrates). Would then a big man, being 
big already, wish to be big? or a man being strong, wish 
to be strong ? — This is, from what has been just now stated, 
impossible (replied Agatho). For, beiiig ao, 6r * he would not 

* In lieu of l<rrti' wt* must read tori rtvas, as shown by u Alicujus 
Certe," in 1'Vmus. 

M Sydenham has, ‘‘for the present keep," which is what the sense re- 
quires; and m» Plato wrote in Greek, Toero pip rA %fyv t not Tovro piy 
rofim*. where ro«»w is unintelligible, 

*• Then 1 is it similar play on the word “ seeming," in Hamlet, where 
to the Queen’s inquiry, " Why scorns it so particular with thee?" the 
Prince replies M Seems, Madam; nay, it is. 1 know not seems.** See 
my nhte on Cratjl. p. 400, 8. { 37. ■ 

"•* Ficinus has “ Nequc emm indijarus esset coram, <pue in ipso jam 
conlineretv” He therefore found ui his MS. not o yi Ak but A yt fyw* 
which is far more correct ; for tx*v is opposed to end not dv, • 

and better chimes in with the preceding f^wx, oh tofa 
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be wanting on those points— You say true, replied SomtcH* . 
tor, if a person, being already strong, should wish to be strong, 
and being swift, (wish to be) swift, and (Inking) healthy, (wish' 
to be) healthy, 67 one might perhaps imagine M that those who 
are such, as regards these and such-likc points, and possess 
these, would desire those things which they already possess.** 
That we may not therefore be deceived, it is for this that I 
speak. For if you consider the matter, Agutho, (you will 
sec) that they, who possess at present any of those things, 
must possess them, whether they will or not; and of such a 
thing, how can any one ever have ft desire ? But when u 
person says thus — “ I, who am now in health, desire to be in 
health ; and I, who am now wealthy, desire to be wealthy; 
and X long for those very tilings, which I possess we should 
say to him thus : “ You mean, my man, that you, who now 
possess wealth, and licalth, and slrength, arc desirous to pos- 
sess those things for the time to conic ; since at the present time, 
you possess them, whether you will or not.” When you say, 
therefore, thus — “ I desire what is present,” consider whether 
you arc saying any thing else than this — “ 1 wish that what are 
now present may he present fur the time to come.” W ould aught 
else but this be acknowledged ? M — Agatho agreed that it. would 
not.— h0 ls not this then, said Socrates, to love (to desire)* 0 

* T After “healthy, 1 * Ktalhautn fancies that the apodosis is wauling; for 
he did not pi'rceU* that ydo i« a corruption merely for y’ rip' — 

M — w Instead of the horrible verbiage in tin* Qrcr k text, f<rw<; yAp uv reg 
rafra nh/Quif icai irnvra rA ruiavra mix ftvrti $ re ro«o»iroi>y *ni fyop- 
raf ravra Tovrtov, &Ttp f X ,f vm, rni Imw terse luid to the 

purpose is the translation ol Ficmua — '* forte quispiara credcret et hos et 
alios quoslibct ©a. qua> haheftl, appcteri*,*' i. r. “ perhaps any oue would 
believe that both these, and any others, would desire what they possess.” 

w Sydenham was the first to bring back djuoXoyotr ^Jv, found in the 
three earliest odd. Fiuiim* too, “ Censes hunc hum i mjm — rcRpoiumrum . >( 
Ihkk. and Stalbauin, from MSS., tywiktiyot : which would be in Attic 
Greek €tfwX oyoii). 

— + Such seems to be a part of the meanm# required by the content ; 
but even this cannot be got out of the Greek — Ovk ovv tvvtA y tirriv 
Uiivov lp$v b obwm Urm/ior avnji ionv. For whore there is no syntax, 
there is m> sense. Ficinus has, “ Amor protect*, hujusmodi iHiuf retpicit, 
quod nondum in promptu eat ncc hatalur,” ns if he had found in his 
MS* bp&Vt which, has been furnished by a solitary one subsequently ex- 
amined. I have followed Sydenham in part, who supplied 11 u> dhsire," 
although 1 suspect Plato wrote something else, which 1 could easily tastore 
by the aid of aaJfiaopic fable. 

vol. hi. 2 * 
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that which is not at hand to him, and winch he does not pos- 
sess i and that what are now present should be preserved for 
him for the time to come. — Certainly so, (replied Agatho), — 
Both this man, therefore, (said Socrates,) and every one else 
who feels a desire, desires that which lies not at hand, and 
which is not present, and which he has not, and which he 
himself is not, and of which he is in want of ; such things 
only are those of which there is the desire and the love.— 
Certainly, said lie. — 01 Come then, said Socrates, let us agree 
upon what has been said/' 1 Is Love any thing else than, in 
the first place, the love of something ? next, of those things 
of which there is a want? — Clearly (not), replied Agatho.— 
In addition to these, said Socrates, recollect, of what thing** 
you asserted in your s|»eech there was a Love. But, if you 
wish it, 1 will remind you. For, I think, you said something 
like this — 1 “ that their affairs were put into order by the gods, 
through a love of things beautiful: for that of things ugly 
there could be no love.” Did you not sav some such thing? 
I did say so, answered Agatho. — And you spoke reason- 
ably, friend, replied Socrates. Now, if such be the case, 
would Love be any thing else than the love of beauty, and 
not of ugliness? — lie confessed it. -r And has it not Wen 
confessed, saul Socrates, that a person loves that thing of 
which he is in want, and which lie does not possess?— Yes, 
said (Agatho). — Love then, (said Socrates,) is in want of, and 
does not possess, beaut y . — It is so of necessity, said (Agatho). 
— What then, (said Socrates.) do you call that beautiful, to 
which beauty is wanting, and does not possess it at all ? — 
Certainly not, (replied Agatho). — Do you then, said Socrates, 
still confess that Love is beautiful, ifsueh be tbo case ?— And 
Agatho then said, I seem nearly, Socrates, to know nothing 
of what I then asserted.— And you have, Agatho, spoken 
fairly, said Socrates. But tell me still one little thing. Do 
not tilings good seem to you to.be also beautiful? — They do, 
(said Agatho). — If then, (said Socrates,) Love is in want of 

* l — ** Stalbaum, perceiving the evident absurdity of those words, would 
render dvouok oytjow fU0a r a tt ptjpiva by 11 de ([tubus convenit, panels 
repetamn*. But there is nothing in the Greek to anawo; to “ pawis," 
nor UV •' repetamus.” which last he took from Ficmus-^qute supra 
dicta repetaums.” Plato wrote here, as before, in } 56* A aqjitayio&p * On 

Aard rd upijpiya, i. e. “ let us reason according to what has boen said.*’ 
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things beautiful, and if good things are beautiful! Love wijj 
be in want of good things likewise. —r I am not able, re- 
plied (Agatho), to argue against you, Socrates ; let then 
the case be as you say. — You are not able, my beloved 
Agatho t said Socrates, to argue against the truth: for (to 
argue) against Socrates is by no means difficult [27.] And 
now here I will leave you. But as regards the discourse 
about Love, which I heard formerly from Diotima of Monti* 
nea,® 2 who was a clever person on these and many other points— 
for when the Athenians were making sacrifices on account of the 
plague, 03 she effected its being put off for ten years— she it was 
who instructed even me in Love affairs. The speech then which 
she spoke 1 will endeavour to go through before you on the 
principles agreed uj>on by myself and Agatho, (relying) as 
well us I can, myself upon myself. 64 Jt is then, Agatho, 

■* The MSS. vary between MmmirQc and Msrvnwcw* The former 
was found in the one used by Ficinus, u» shown by bis version “ Fatidica;” 
the latter t* quoted by Maxim. Tyr. bim. xxiv. f 4, and 7. According to 
the Scholiast on Aristid. T. p. IGv*. ed. Dind., she was a priestess of the 
turn pie of /eus Lyecus in Arcadia ; while A net ides himself, in the speech 
against Demosthenes in Mail's Scriptor. Vet. Colbert, t. ii. p. 30, describes 
her iic MvXirav: where Do Geel in Biblioth. Crit. Nov. t. iv. p. 93, 
would read, with the approbation of Stalbaum, MtXqroo. I conceive, how- 
ever, that as the talented Aspaaia, who is similarly introduced in the 
Mencwcipis, wastin' mistress of Pericles, so Diotima was another of the 
same profession, and one of the three Xourdrrrprm alluded to in Aristoph. 
Ach. 520, as being the real cause of the Peloponnesian war, just as 
Helen had been of the Trojan. Maximus Tyrius too scorns to have had 
some such notion; lor his words are, liri Mavriputtf elrr teai A tafiia r«c 
t/i\ And if such be the fact, it i* easy to see, that although the ladies of 
Miletus were quite as notorious as those of Lesbos, yet here one may read 
in Aristides U jtvXrji tov, “ from the mill of some for to the tread-mill 
in ancient times disorderly females were sent, as they were lately in Eng- 
land. Proclua indeed on Republ. p. 420, ranks her amongst the Pyihit- 
goreans; and so were mgny other sex, for reasons it would not be diffi- 
cult to explain. With Tegard to her name Mavri vfcrj, there is not, 1 
suspect, any allusion to Mantinea— for a female of that town would have 
been called Mavrtvic — but to the circumstance of her paving stayed the 
plague, and was thus a victor over soothsayers by doing that, which they 
could not accomplish ; and as (die was thus god -honoured, her name was 
properly At A-n/za M <avr«-vt*ij. 

“ The plague alluded to is the one so graphically described by Thucy- 
dides ii. 47; while with this feat of Diotima may be compared the om at* 
trifmted to Emp«!«cles, who, from liis supposed power over the winds, was 
called TlavvavhfKtc, • 

* This is said, because Socrates used to pretend that he had a bad 

memory. 

• 2x2 
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jrery meet to declare, first, as you have stated, who Love 
is, and of whot kind, and then Ids doings. Now it seems 
to me a thing the most easy to go through the subject, as 
the etranger went through it, while sifting myself For 
I spoke to her in other words, but on nearly such points 
as Agatho just now did to uie, (bysaying) that Love was a 
god of goodness, 05 and was also (one) of things beautiful/* 0 
But she refuted me with the same arguments 07 as I did this 
person (Agutho) ; (by showing) that, according to ray own 
rca&ming, Love was neither Beautiful nor good. How say 
you, Diotinm ? said I. Is Love an ugly and an evil being ? — 
Will 3'ou not speak words of good omen ? she replied ; or do 
you imagine that every thing which is not. beautiful, must of 
necessity be ugly ? — Most certainly. — And is every thing that 
is not wise, ignorant ? ( >r do you not perceive, there is some- 

thing between wisdom and ignorance? — What is that? — To 
think correctly, and without Iscing able to givo a reason, 
know you not, said she, is neither to know — for how can 
knowledge exist without a reason ?‘ w — nor yet is it ignorance ; 
for how can that which hits the truth be ignorance? 60 There 
is then some such tiling as correct opinion between intelli- 
gence and ignorance. 70 — You say truly* said 1. — Do not then 
compel what is not beautiful to be ugly ; or what is not good to 
be evil. And thus, since you have confessed that Love is 
neither good nor beautiful, do not fancy a whit the more that 
he is ugly and evil ; but something, she said, between those 
two. — However, said I, he id acknowledged by all to be a 

** Instead of piyac Sydenham translated 11 a deity excellent in 
goodness,* 1 as if he wished to read, aynOng Qff.bg. which Wolf adopted, to 
chime in with the subsequent of* rt ica\bg , — oere dyaObc. Stalbaum* how* 
e\cr, without a shadow of reason, or a particle of taste, still flicks to 

** * tStalbnura says that r&v kclK&v depends upon *I3on#c, and that the 
sons© is u the Ion e of things beautiful.** but in that case the subsequent 
owre koXiiq ovrt Aya9bg would l>o perfectly unconnected with what pre- 
cedes. 

* r Fieinvts — ' " iisdem,” which leads to roig avrott in lieu of roCroig roXg. 

u iso Aristotle iu Ethic. Nicomach. vi. 6, fitrd \6yov ff Irrnrrqgq, 
quoted by $vdenhain. 

* By Tw'ovroc is meant, as Sydenham translated, “ thfctruth,” Stal- 
baum refers to Kep. i. p. 334, K. and Xcnoph. Anub. iii. % 39. . 

n Stalbaum refers to Theutot. p. 190. A. Phileb. p. 37. A Sophist, 
p. 263* Itatp. y. p, 477, A. j vi. p. 306, C. 
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god of might. — By all who do not know him, said she, or b f 
those who do likewise ? — By all universally. [28.] And she 
said with a smile, How, Socrates, can he* he acknowledged a 
god of might by those, who say he is no god at all ? — Who are 
they? said L — You yourself, replied she, are one, and I am 
one. — How say you this ? I replied. 71 — Easily, said she. For 
tell me. Say you not that all the gods are blest and beauti- 
ful ? or would you dare assert that any one of the gods is not 
beautiful and blest ? — Not I, indeed, by Zeus, said I. — Say you 
not that those who possess things good and beautiful are 
happy? — Certainly. — But you have confessed that, through 
the want of things good and beautiful, Love has a desire for 
those very things 4 ) f which he is in want. — I have confessed. 
—But how can he be a god, who has no slinre in things beau- 
tiful and good ? — It seems, by no means. — You see then, said 
she, that even you do not consider Love as a god. — What 
then, said I, is Love a mortal ? — Least of all. — What then ? — 
As in the case before mentioned, she replied, between a 
mortal and immortal. — What is this, Diutima ?— A great 
daemon, 72 Socrates. For the whole dmnon-kindjs between a 
god 73 and mortal. — What power low it, said 1 ?— It interprets 
for, and transmits to,«thc gods what is sent from men ; and 
for and to men what (is sent) from the gods ; from men, their 
petitions and sacrifices; from the gods, their commands 74 and 
returns for sacrifices; 74 and being in the middle space be- 
tween both (gods and men) 73 it fills up the whole. So that by 
it all have been bound together into onc. 7Sr * Through them 

71 As *77 tov and ityi} could nut bo thus found united, Pieinus has very 
opportunely, "Qnoiiam pacto me dixissc hoc asserts, '* which leads to 
K«t iyw eh rdv, rovr6 fteyttyai Xfy* «c» ill lieu of rovro fyijv. 

75 On the subject of d©mona, the mast of authors quoted hero by Ast 
and Stalbaum will give nil the information required. According <0 an 
Orphic fragment preserved by Clemens Alexundr. Sftbm. v. p. 7*24* it 
would seem that the doctrine promulgated by Diotima emanated from the 
disciples of the Orphic school. 

7 * Instead of Oeav one would prefer Oiiov, to answer to Gvtftov. 

74 — 74 In lien of these words Ffcinus has '* sacrosque soJcmncs in- 
stituiione* ct ordincm/* But ufioifiAg was found hero by Pullux, who, how- 
ever, in vi. 187, says that the meaning is uncertain. F or a (input# at, as 
applied to the gods, would signify rather “ to requite evil ” than “ to re- 
turn good.” ^ j * 

1 74 Such is evidently what the train of thought requires. Th# Greek 
is ervpTrXiypol, u> ?rt tb v&v ubrb avrif %vvfaHmai. But as Fieinus haa 
“ totum compiet, ut universal# secum ipso tali vinculo coxmectatur,” 
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proceeds every kind of prophecy, and the priestly art relating 
tp sacrifices, and initiations and incantations, and the whqle 
of magic 76 and sorcery. For a god is not mixed tip with man ; 
but through that (middle nature) is carried on all intercourse 
and converse between gods and men, 77 whether awake or 
asleep. Now he who is wise in things of this kind is a ds»- 
mon-Iike man ; but he who is wise in any other matter, whe- 
ther arts or handicrafts, is an operative merely. But these 
dromons are many and various, and one of them is Love. — 
[29.] But, said I, from what father or mother is he? — It is 
u rather long story, said she, to tell. However, I will relate it 
When Venus wan born 7S the gods had a feast, all the rest, 
and likewise Plenty, the son of Planning. And when they 
had supped, Poverty came 79 to beg, as there was good cheer 79 

Oretli, on Fsocrut. lid ’A vri&otr. p. 331, suggested ZvpirXtiqol rt) wav, 
aim avro. But Hyudcrji more correctly, ra oXa £vpir\rfpvt, wart avrb — 
For I’rochis, on Alcibiarl. i. p. 69, 1ms ra rz phra rwv Zaipovwv ykvq 
tZupirXripoX ra 8\a teal avvhi. There is, however, still a difficulty in 
aim) avTip. For the question is not what the Universe can do towards 
binding itself with itself, but what the middle diemon power can. Hence 
Plato wrote, 1 suspect, ZvpirXrjpoi ra wart tic tv irdvra avrta Zvvfii* 
&<r0m, as 1 have translated. Stalbaum, howerer, suit sticks to the com- 
mon text, of which he gives a brief German version. I wish he had ex- 
pressed his ideas in a longer Latin note. 

74 Instead of pavrziav, which has boon already mentioned, Plato 
evidently wrote paytiav-~Kai yotjrtiar or finyyaviiav f which is united to 
lirtpSalc in Lcgg. xi. p. 933, while payr iav is found in Alcib. i. p. 122, A. 

77 By the aid of Proelus on Parmenides, t. iv. p. 60, cd. Cousin, Heusde 
in Specim. Crit. p. 60, wished to supply, after dvQputtrwc, *a< dv^pwiroic 
rpbc 0*ov £ : for otherwise tho gods and not men would be said to be 
asleep and awake. The idea is rejected point blank by Ast, nor fully 
adopted by Stalbaum. 4 

71 Of tho different writers who have alluded to this story, Ast has 
given a very full list, both ancient and modern* to which Stalbaum adds 
Damaseius TIepi 'Apx&v, p. 302, ed. Kopp„ and Reynders says that it 
was turned into verse by 1). Heinsius in Monobibl. Eleg. ix. 

r# ~ 71 Tho Greek is irpoacurrjvovaa t>Iov ih) ivugi/t C. Now, though 
olov ttj might be used os oca <bj m Menexcn. § 2, yet as the object is 
wanting after irpoaturvjaovm, Ficinus bas “ mendicatura cibum,” as if 
he had found pi his MS. CITON, which might have droyt out before 
OION. But the word was, 1 suspect, arvfiaXov. For Stiidos fins Scv- 
/SaXifrrot — KVpiws bt <m»/3aAov, tcverl j3a\v v rt w y rb fate anal jSaXXo* 
fjuvov' iv 'Rrrty papuan, (Leonid. Alex. 30.) 0 v& dwb Zu&viliov ytv*6- 
voc dkvfi&Xov Compare too Phocylid., M qF &k\ ov v apd fiatroc i$o % c 
rpairiZnQ. So Ulysses is compared, in Od. xfi. 221, to a 
person who k weAAyc vapatrr&t A trtZm? faokout: and so too 
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there, amf she staid about the door. Just then Plenty, intoxi- 
cated with nectar, — for as yet wine was not, — went into the 
garden of Zeus, and being drowsy with liquor, fell asleep. 
Poverty therefore laid a plot against him, so as to have a 
child by Plenty, and placed herself down by him, and became 
pregnant with Love. Hence Love has become the follower 
of and attendant upon Venus, as having been begotten on 
the birth- day of that deity, and being also naturally fond of 
the beautiful and of Aphrodite,* 0 as being beautiful. As 
Love then is the son of Plenty and of Poverty, he is in this 
state of fortune. In the first places he is always poor j and 
so far from being either tender or fair, as the multitude 
fancy, he is rough and dirty, and shoeless, and houseless, 
ever stretched on the bare ground, and bedless, and lying 
at d<H>rs, and in the road under the sky alone ; (and) as par- 
taking of his mother’s nature, dwelling ever with indigence. 
On the other bund, taking after his father, he is a plotter 
against the beautiful and good ; courageous and bold, and 
on the stretch* 1 (to act) ; a skilful hunter, for ever weav- 
ing some contrivance; Si eagerly desirous of intellect, and 

Ovltpus in Col. b, described as S/urpAe fuv tfo irtiv and rov opurpofl 
In ft f toy prputv. • 

M As there h nothing to which *tai r»jc 'Appo&rt/f can bo referred, it 
is evident that Fiat<» wrote ittpi r<> tea\bv teat rd ' Atyiocirtjc KaXtjC obirift. 
Stalbaiim renders, “ a c stmul naLurft emu pulckri amuirt, quuin etiain 
Venus pulrhra sit which ho pot from Ftcinus, " quinctiarri naturft pul- 
chn destdftrio capitur, cunt Venus ipsa sit pul ohm.” But Lovf* does not 
low the beautiful, because Aphrodite is beautiful ; but loves the beauti- 
ful AphrodiUj, because he loves the beautiful. 

M Although Tbcmtstius, in Or, xiii. p. 102, D., has rfbvrovcc only, yet 
from Olytapiodor. in A lei hi ad. i. p. 14,ed. Grouser, vra c y dp fp<*C (rvvrw&r 
ion uavia, one might elicit trvvrovoQ mq rp pavitf. For obvrovof can 
hardly stand here by itself. On the madness of love, s»*c my note in Bai- 
ley 1 * Hermesiftuax, p. €9, to which I could now add much more. 

** — w I cannot well understand irXlawv prixai'd<;*xat **ri- 

(to/iqri)c *»« iroptpAf. I could have understood irMxwv prjtab&c fpovti* 
o««c* fipofttfiibf rtf, tat tif awopa iroptpo c i* e. u weaving con- 

tri varices of intellect, as some Prometheus, and finding a path along the 
pathless. 1 * For so Prometheus is described by Atschylua in v. f»9, 
y&o ihpttv *d I aprfx&wv w6povf ; where, to the passages already quoted, 

I should have added Eurip. Hippol. Fr. 3, § Bv rote Ajiffx&votoiv tvirop* 
thraro v *K tpra. Maxim. Tyr. l)iss. xxvi. p. 309, ceil r«l awopa abr*$ 
f K own) Tbwop&rara. Theophrast. in A then. p. 362, F., ihwigovf %*> 
to Tc drrnpotf. Of which the most apposite is Client. fl. A. hi. 30, 
<roQ&rar * c *Xk*uv tvirbpovf if d r6pwv pfJX^C- Tkcmistids, however, 

has Lm0vpsfr^v rift Ipwrurifr, in Or, xUs. p. 163, B. - 
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finding a way for himself f l acting the philosopher 63 through 
tfte whole of life ; 84 a clever sorcerer and a drug-employer, and 
sophist f* and naturally neither an immortal nor a mortal $ but 
at one time in the same day 85 he blooms and lives, when he 
is faring well; and at another time he dies; 85 but revives 
again® 0 through his fathers nature. Whatever is furnished 
to him, is ever secretly flowing out ; so that Love is never 
either in want or in wealth. lie is likewise in a middle place 
between wisdom and ignorance. For the case is this : — Nu 
god philosophizes, or desires to become wise ; for they are so ; 
and if there is any other being who is wise, neither does he 
philosophize. Nor yet are the ignorant philosophers, nor do 
they desire to become wise. For on this very account, 87 Ignor- 
es Stalbanm, after Jacobs on A chill. Tat. p. 149, refer* to Xeuoph. 
Cyrop. vi. 1, 41, rovro irt$i\rt(TttytjKa peril rod dtitKov crodiurrov row 
"JSfHwroc. Add Chariton, it. 4, ryy> it* town <pi\o<ru$ov<rav. 

M4 — w In the words, AtmV y wife cac QappaKfix k ai ffopuxri/f. evidently 
lies hid an Iambic verso. In fact, nearly the whole, of this description, 
like the greater pari of the poetical parages in Pluto, has horn merely 
put into prose from a lost play, ( suspect, of Aristophanes. At least it is 
easy to elicit the pcnlftstich following: 'Avcpeioc wv ? rijc re avvrov og 
r* iwr Miii'ui, kvwv&q, Ofjpav tiri‘ IlXsicwi' r* dti tAq pr}\avdc 

<ppavi)fretitg, "Up r»c npo/iqfhrc, Kat-irootp og rdirup\ Am*6f uro- 
0<ffr»/c, Kcti yntiC'Kfti tpappaxtvc : where I have introduced Qqpav !m from 
Themistius, who found in hw MS. Otjptvryc fotvoc rov KaWovf, as shown 
by hi* pqxavds iiri ry fib/p( i mrXiypi vac rpi> fcdXXnt<£. 

,J — 11 The Greek text is OuWti kui Zj — by an Vanpov n porepov, which 
Euripides has correctly avoided in Iph. A. 1226, Ywtrdv rt Kai 9d\\ov~ 
tratf. It is not, however, quite certain (Jiat icai (i. e. ?/) in not a gloss 
for flriXXti. At least, Maximus Tyr. in Dissert, xxiv. p. 297, ed. 2 Davis, 
has OdWtt piv tpwc ceirop&t', fi7ro0W/<T«t (i diroptiv : and thus luckily 
supplies dirofwv, which, although requisite for the balance of the sen- 
tence, had dropt out before airoQiniaen. If, hojvever, Cp is to be retained, 
wo must, fur & similar reason, supply likewise ifSivu tai between 
dtropwv and liiroflvi/iTifft : for thus Zy Kai OaWet, firov eturopr/tn?, will he 
the antithesis to diroptir flOivei Kai dtrotin/vKu, i, e. “ when faring ill, he 
droops and dies.” 

M With this passage of Plato may be compared the lines of Pope in the 
Bape of the Lock : 

When bold Six Plume had thrown Clarissa down, 

Chloc stept in and kilPd him with a frown. 

She smiled, to see the doughty hero slain ; 

But at her smile the beau revived again. 

** The Greek is avr6 ydp tovto iart xaXcrrev d paSia^MShere since 
aM rotro have nothing to depend upon, it is evident that At* has dropt 
out after At at the end of ytvioOtu, as it has in Thucydides, as shown 
by myself in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 1 16. The preposition, however, was 
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ance is in a hard case, in that a person,** being neither beau- 
tiful, nor good, nor' wise, still appears to himself to he all* 
sufficient Hence he who fancies himself to be not wanting, 
does not desire that, of which he fancies he is not in want 
— Who then, Diotima, said 1, are they who philosophize? if 
they are neither tho wise nor the ignorant ? — This, said she, 
is surely clear even to a child, that they are those between 
both of these; of whom Love too (is one)*** For of the things 
most beautiful is wisdom. Now Love is conversant with tho 
beautiful. So that it is of necessity for Love to be a lover of 
wisdom, and for a lover of wisdom to be between the wise and 
the ignorant* And of this too the cause is in Ins birth ; for 
lie is from a father wise rind in abundance, but from a mother 
unwise and in want. [30.] Such, my d$ar Socrates, is* the 
nature of this cl&rnon. But as to whom you fancied to be 
Love, you have suffered nothing to be wondered at. For you 
fancied, as it seems to me, making a guess from wliat you are 
saying, that Love is the thing loved, anti not the loving; and 
hence, 1 think, Love appeared to you to be all-beautiful. 
For the thing loved is in reality beautiful and delicate and 
perfect and blest. But the thing loving possesses another na- 
ture, and such hs 1 have described. — Be it so, stranger lady, 
said I ; for you have spoken well. But if Love be of such a 
nature, of what advantage is he to mankind ? — This, Socrates, 
said she, I will submpicntlv endeavour to teach you. Love 
then is of such a nature, and has been so begotten ; and he 
is, as you assert, the love of things beautiful. Now should 
any one ask ns. What is, 0 Socrates and Diotima, the Love 
of things beautiful ? — but I will speak more clearly in this 
way— What does the fbver of things beautiful long for ?— 
For them to be his, said I. — This answer, said she, seeks still 

wanting in the MS, used by Proclus, who quotes abrb yap rovr6 foriv ij 
cnrXii (tbuft) tipaOia. Fictnus has “hoc cnim hubet iirnorarma pcasi- 
mum," ax if he had found in his MS. abrb yap rovrb lari \a\*irbv ry 
apaOiy, where 6fia$itp, first proposed by Sydenham, is furnished by 
two MSS. 

M To preserve the syntax Ait correctly saw that nvA, which might 
easily have dropt out after ovra, is here required. 

** The Gjtek wa 4 iv Av « at b Ipug. Bekker, whom Jlomwd and 
StaTbaum follow, has edited av, from two MSS. But Kiickert Correctly 
objects toad, as being perfectly absurd* Plato wrote, I suspect, <5* lie-" 
Pictnus has “e quftms est Amor,** omitting both Av and rai — 
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arch a question aa this. What will there be to that hum, who 
shall possess things beautiful ?— To this question J said, I had 
it not in my power to give an answer very ready at hand. — 
But, said she, should a person making a change, and putting 
good in the place of beautiful, inquire of you (by saying), 
Come (tell me), Socrates, what does the lover of good things 
long for?— For them to be his, I answered.— And what will 
there be to a man, who shall possess good things ? — This, said 
I, is more easy to answer : that he will be happy.— (Iiight, ) 
said she ; for by the possession of good things the happy are 
happy, nor is there any need to ask, Why does he, who wishes 
to be happy, wish so ; but the answer appears to be conclu- 
sive. — You say true, 1 replied. — Now do you conceive, said 
she, that this wishing and this longing is common to all men, 
and that all wish for good things to be in their possession 
always ; or how say you ?— I think in this wav, said I ; that 
it is common to all. — Why then, Socrates, said she, do we 
not say that all men are in love, if all love the same things, 
and always? but say (rather), 00 that some are in love, and 
some are not? — I too 91 am in a wonderment, said I. — Do not 
wonder, said she; 03 for after wc have taken away a certain 
species of love, we call it love, adding the name of the whole ; 
but as regards the rest, we make an improper use of other 
names. 03 — As how, for example 1 ? said I. — As this, said she. 
You know that creation is a thing of extensive meaning. For 
that which is the cause of any thing coming out of non-existcnce 
into existence, i9 altogether a creation. So that all the oper- 
ations effected by all the arts, are creations; and all the 
workers of them are creators. — You say true, said I.— And 
yet you know, continued she, they are*nat called creators, but 
have other names ; but from all kinds of creation one portion 
has been separated, relating to the musical art and to metres ; 

* After AWA I suspect that paWov has dropt out, for thus dX Ad poA- 
A or art* constantly opposed to r£ of* — 

fl , This too u has no meaning hero. 

•*— « Such ia the litoral version of the Greek, with which may he com- 
pared rtard h* n ddoc Miftf row liXov 6vofia t <r\ovmy in { 31 Shel- 
ley** translation is— Wonder not, said Diotima; for we select a particular 
specie* of Jove, and apply to it distinctively the appellation fltf (hat which 
is univofsal.” But he omits the next clause, although found in Ficinus. 
For he probably saw the want of connexion in the train of thought. There 
is some error here, which 1 could without much difficulty correct 
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and is called by the name belonging to the whole. Fo» it 
alone is called poesy (i. e. making} ;*■ and they, who possess 
this portion of the creative power, are {wets (l e. makers);—- 
You say true, said I. — [31.] Just so it is with Iwve, said she. 
Universally all long after good things ; and a state of good 
fortune is to every one a Love 94 the greatest and deceitful. 04 
But some persons, turning themselves towards him 95 in many 
and various ways, 96 - either through money-making, or a love 
of gymnastic exercises, or of wisdom, are neither (said) to be 
in love nor are called lovers ; while others who M go, and 
are seriously occupied. 90 according to one kind of love, have* 
the name of the whole, and love, und are (said) to be in 
love, and are called lovers.— You are very near the truth, 
said I.— w There is a story told, she said, that they who are 
in love are in search of their other half, 97 But my doctrine 
is, that a person loves neither the half nor the whole of 

M The word “ make *’ was adopted by Spenser in the sense of “making 
verses,* ’ to answer to the Greek irou2v in the hackneyed quotation, “Who 
taught rao os I can to make/ 1 

* — M How tlie universal longing after happiness could be called “ de- 
ceitful/* except in a religious point of view, one cannot understand ; unless 
indeed it be said that Plftn was here thinking, not of Love, but Hope, which 
is called ** credula M by Horace ; and that, .since Hop© is the daughter of 
Desire, what w true ol the offspring may be predicated of the parent, just 
as we sav conversely m English, “ Like father like son/* and was said in 
Greece, ? ouedrn riicva yovtvtnv. But even thus Plato would scarcely have 
united /ay or roc and AoXtpdc* Hence Stolbaum now wishes to read doX*- 
pwraro c : although he once considered the whole clause, u filyurrbc r* mi 
iJoXtpd c'E<nsc Tavn t as an interpolation. There has been rather an ex- 
‘cision of some words and an alteration of others, which only a dashing 
conjee turist would attempt to restore. Grouser in a Vienna periodical 
would read, bpprfnxac rt mi roXptfpbc tpvQ iravri. llomtnol — mi mhvOq 
— Shelley translates “ the greatest and subtlest /’Cor he perhaps remem- 
bered some of the jwsdlgee quoted by myself on Suppl. 1035, where 
the epithet of deceitful is applied to Love and Venus. 

w These words ore omitted by Ficiims. The phrase however is in 
p. 178, A. i 0, and in Menex. p. 2.17, C., voXXo^y /mv sal dXXiy, and so 
it should be written here. 

**— * Ficinus lias simply “ con tend ant,” as if his MS. omitted iuirov- 
tax6rt$. Plato wrote r ai linrovtarArtc Ipwned, rb rov JiXoo bvopa 
: where fyovti is duo to three MSS. and joined, is substituted for 
tpurd ft, which, as shown by the balance of liio sentence, could not 
precede teal ip&v mi ipanrai, nor could ivrov&aitbrt e dispense with its 
object ; and Still lees could tpurd rt follow rb rov SXow &vopc£ 

m ~-# Hence it appears that the speech of Aristophanes wns founded 
on some old story. See ( 16. 
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any thing, unless it happens, my friend, to be somehow a good. 
Since" men are willing to hare their feet and hands cut off, if 
their own limbs are deemed to be an evil. 9 * For each person 
does not hug his own, I fancy, unless he calls good his own 
property," but evil the property of another : since there is 
nothing else of which men are in lore, but good alone. How 
do they seem to you ? — By Zeus, said I, to me at least not 
(otherwise).— May vm not then say simply, she replied, that 
men lore the good ? — Yes, said I. — What, said she, must wo 
not add that they desire the good to be present to them ? — 
This, said J, must be added.— And not only, she said, to be 
present, but to Iks present always ? — This too must be added. — 
There is then, to speak comprehensively, said she, the desire that 
the good should be present to a person for ever. — You speak 
most truly, said I. — Since then, said she, there is the love of this, 
(the good,) of those who pursue it in any manner , 1 m and by any 
act, the eagerness and the stretch for it would be culled love. 
1 But cuu you state what this act would happen to be?? — I 
should not however 9 have wondered, Diotima, said I, at your 
wisdom, nor have frequented (vour school) to learn these very 
things, (had 1 been able to toll, y — Well then, said she, I will 
tell you. The act is of breeding upon iT beautiful thing, ns 

* So Christ said, 44 If thv right hand offend thee, eut it off.” 

w I cannot understand oiicei ov kcii tavro r. The words rai (i. c. ?/) 
tavrofi am from a gl., as shown by the balance of the sentence, where 
dWorptop alone is opposed to oUtlop. Of this Shelley was perhaps 
nWiire ; and he has therefore Hik'd out the idea by his version, 44 Nor do 
they cherish and embrace that, which may belong to themselves, merely 
because it is their own ; unless indeed any one should choose to say, that 
what is good is attached to his own nature uftd is his own, while that 
which is evil is foreign and accidental. * f 

199 Although 1 am aware that a double interrogative is to be found oc- 
casionally in Plato, as Heindurf was the first to remark on Hipp. Maj. 
j 40, yet there I have taken nv arid uvt in on indefinite sense, despite 
even me collocation of the pronouns, which ought to follow rather than 
precede the nouns rpoirov and vpaHei. Diotima did not intend to ask a 
question, but to statu a fact, the groundwork of the subsequent questions. 

1 — 1 I confess I cannot understand the words ri rovro rvy\nvH tb 
fpyop* I could have understood ri ravra wy\'dvoi ctv rb tpyov, i e. At 
what act would these (eagerness and stretching) arrive ? 

* The Greek is, Oi> ptvroi &v—l9av/taZov, without the apodbsis to the 
sentence. * But in that case yap is used, not jUi'ton which means 14 how- 
ever/* a meaning here totally out of place. Plato wrote Oir ydp pa rbv t 
without the name of a deity. See Matth. Or. Gr. J 261, 2. 
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regards both the body and souL-— What you arc saying, I jp- 
plied, has need of divination. For I do not understand.— I 
will speak then, said she, wore dearly. All human beings, So- 
crates, said she, yearn, as regards the body and soul ; ana when 
they arrive at maturity our nature longs to beget. But it is 
unable to beget upon an ugly thing, but only uj»on a beautiful 
one. 3 For the begetting is through the connexion of a man 
and woman . 3 But this is a god-like act, this 4 [the yearning 
aud generation ] 4 is in a mortal animal an immortal act. But 
these it is impossible to take place in a thing unsuitable. Now 
what is ugly is ill-suited to every thing that is divine? But what 
is beautiful is suited. 5 For Beauty is Fate and Kildthuia, who 
presides over child-birth . 6 Hence when what is yearning cornea 
close to what is beautiful, it becomes joyous, and being de- 
lighted it pours itself out and f> breeds and begets . 0 But when 


* — * The words between (he numerals are rejected by Ast and UtiukerL 
Stulluium dcfi-wls them by scare* !y the shadow of an argument. For hi? 
did not pemdw! that Plato wrote Wtcrriv— oi* iovarat, t.r iU q 

ydp atnpoc gai yew rtgoc miwvtriu aroede inn vow, i. e. for the inter- 
course between a man and woman is unproductive of mind. In a similar 
strain the philosopher sacs in Ucp. vi. p. 4516, A., that oi dvuZiot iratM* 
ot(u£ are unable ) mvoqiiara ; but in p. 4(H), 13., that v ftXttfwOfc 

— /oy</V rtf vvn wvrof $ is abb' ym*p vuvvtuil dXtfOtiav, 

* — 4 The words within brothels are evidently an explanation of rovro . 

3 — 3 How Beauty can be Fate and tins goddess who presides over 
child-birth, called V.i\tiOvm t one of the titles of Athene, ns we learn from 
Eurip. Ion, Sulbanm attempts to explain in a way 1 cannot under- 
stand. 1 MisjM'ct that instead of the unintelligible Moipa ovv gai KtX#i- 
Own r; xnXXoio; tart ry ytritrn, Plato wrote the very intelligible Motpa 
oifv gai EiXktOvta gat RaWortj rptty ivi rj yii'twi tiiri, i. o. “ Fate then, 
and Eileilhuia, and Beauty, are three powers that preside over gener- 
ation.” For tiius rptlf i» perpetually introduced, where three things are 
mentioned, us I have shown in the transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, where I Ijpvc supported the reading furnished by Htidueus, 
liv. p. 361, in Thucydides v. 0, 'So^inart ryia iivai jov icri\&c froXt^klv, 
and acknowledged by lha Scholiast, U rpt&p yivtrat r« gaX\u>£ iroXfpttv , 
by quoting fifty similar passages, and I could now add half as many 
more. 

* — 4 The Greek is rirm rt gai ytvva. But as in the corresponding 
clause there is only one verb, ytvv<j. } it is evident that Plato did not write 
here two with the same meaning. He might however have written here 
rittrti re icv« yevvata, and afterwards obt' Iv ytwu. For thus o/ic’ Jv is 
properly qpposed to the plural rurva. U is true thqt rfc ytv\>i\tnuty and 
row rocoi are found united just below. But there gat rov rfeov is an 
evident interpolation, as shown by the subsequent conversation, which 
turns entirely upon the mention of yivvijoiy alone. So in J 1$, fw« f» 
gai ytvpf is* to be twice corrected similarly. 
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it^comes dose) to what is ugly, it assumes a sour locfk, and is 
vexed 7 and coils itself up, and turns away, and unrolls itself, 7 
and does not beget, bat restraining the swelling, it takes the 
matter grievously to heart. Hence to the party yearning and 
swelling with desire, there is an excessive fluttering of mind 
respecting the beautiful ; on account of its being able to de- 
liver him who has 8 it from hia great agony. But, Socrates, 
said she, this is not, as you fancied, the love of the beautiful.— 
Of 9 what then is it ? said I. — It is the love, replied she, of ge- 
neration [and of begetting] 10 in a beautiful thing. — Be it so, 
said I.— By all means, she replied. — But why, said I, of gener- 
ation ?— 11 Because generation is a thing ever producing, and 
immortal, as far as it can be for a mortal. Ia Now from wliat has 
been agreed upon it is necessary to desire immortality with 
a good, if there is to Love the desire of the good being ever 
present to himself. It is necessary then from tins reasoning, 
that there is a love likewise of* immortality. 12 

[32.] All this did Diotima teach me, when she was dis- 
coursing upon love matters. And once upon a time she asked 
me, What do you imagine, Socrates, to be the cause of that, 
love and desire ? Do you not perceive how vehemently all 
brute animals are affected, when they {[eel such a desire to 
breed, both beasts and birds? 13 how they are all sick and lov- 
ingly disposed, 13 in the first place, to have a connexion with 

7 — T As the idea in trvnimpdrai is the converse of that in dvfiXXtrat, 
both could not have been thus applied to the same thing at the same time*. 
Moreover airorptirerat should follow cncvOputTror and Xvirovfuvov. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, airorptirertu xai . o tri'vuTTTfiparm. dvttMtrm, i. e. “ and 
that, which had coiled itself up, is unrolled.” The idea is taken from a 
snake, which, previous to making an attack, coils itself tap ; but when 
frightened, unfolds itself, and slinks away. «lt was not then without 
reason that two MSS. offer <rvp<nretptra ». 

* I cannot understand rbv t\ovra. I could ligve understood rdu iy- 
yiovvra, *• about to approach it,” similar to the preceding irpcnrxt\dfy. 

0 Instead of n pijv, which Stalbaum attempts to defend by passages 
not in point, Stephens suggested rivo c, from 11 cujus” in Ficimis; for the 
genitive is required by the preceding remark, and subsequent reply of 
Diotinm. 

u Sec at n. *2. 

11 Fictnua, " Quia Amor sempitemum quiddam est et immortale, quern- 
adrnodum in ipso mortali generatio,” as if he had found in his MS. 
Or» deiyndc Ioti rt cal dBdvarov k at lv Bvtjrtf £ yswt 

at least in is read in two MSS. 

I must leave for others to perceive the connexion of the reasoning 
In all the words between the numerals. ** Davus sum non CEdipus.” 
w Ficinus has 11 toto impetu profermmur et amoris ardote ins*- 
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each othftr ; and afterwards to rear their offspring ; and bow 
ready in their behalf the weakest are to fight against flic 
strongest, and to die for them, and though they are themselves 
pining away with hunger, 14 they do not faint in doing every 
thing, so oa to bring them up. 14 Human beings indeed, she 
said, one might fancy, acted thus fVorn reflection, but wlmt 
reason is there, for wild animals to be so lovingly disposed. 
Can you state? — And I said again that I did not know. — And 
do you think, said she, ever to become 8 person of power in 
questions of love, if you do not understand this ? — It is for 
this very reason, said I, Diotima, an I just now stated, that I 
come to yon, being well aware that I have need of teachers. 
Do you then toll me the cause both of this and of all the rest 
relating' to questions of love. — If you believe then, said site, 
that there is naturally the love of that, which we have often con- 
fessed, do not wonder. For here, on the same ground as that, the 
mortal nature seeks as far as possible to be ever and immortal. 16 

i 

uiunt,” which is infiniu-ly more graphic than the Hfcliwt Greek — POtMvrrd 
ft irdvra tai ipwrw&c faanQifuva : where tiiunOljuvcr is moat inelegantly 
repeated after foarWtrcu in the preceding sentence. The passage has 
evidently been tampered^ with. 

u — 14 The Greek is, y<*r' UtiyaU rpttptiv Kui d\\n nay nmovvra, i. e. 
** So at> to bring them up, and arc doing every tiling else— 1 ” But in the 
lormula xdv nmtlv the word dXX o never is, nor could ho found. Hence 
in lieu of rrti «XXo, Plato wrote either, uh I have translated, ofa d\vti, a 
verb peculiarly appropriate hero, as may be seen in my note on Philoct. 
174, where l should have quoted Perizonius on Ailian. V. HU ix. 6, and 
WyttenbaclT* on WwhrcH. dc Audicnd. Poet. o. v. ; or since the neuter 
plural signifying a thing oflife, would require a verb plural dXvovrn, 
we may read aUdXXtt n, i. e. “ a certain feeling cheats them into the 
doing every thing ho as to bring up their young.’ 1 * For thus wc find in 
AriHtoph, Thcsm. 670, ’AXX\ iprfp atudXXn n jcao&av M 17 \pttarrbv 
if Zcw, rrjirh iroritrgc p fXniboc. For by the slignt change of favrov into 
yivnrbv, and of rye Iftofaq q into rrjnct no{\<rqQ fi\ we get rid of all the 
rubbish heaped up by the Scholiasts, who did not know that Sophocles 
wrote likewise in Pelcms, Mi) \ Ittvorbv, it Ziv t pii) pVXyt dvtv fapdc, not Mi) 
if/fvirov, yn defiance of the language. In the passage of Plato, Uowevct , 
there is, I suspect, an error in ir apantvb/uva. For the effect of hunger 
is to contract, not extend, the muscles of the body. In fact, napartivi- 
oQat is applied rather to the lulncss than emptiness of the stomach, as 
shown hy AXicdptrtic' naparkrafia t ydp Mitav, quoted from Aristophanes 
by SuiA, in tlapariruftac tguynu/iai. One would have expected rather 
XipyJ dwafip rt rup6fupa t i. e. 41 wasted with hunger and with want** 
Ficinus has, M poratu sunt fame deficcre, mode filios nutria^ et alrad 
quodlibet audacter aggrediumur,” 

u In what way u differs from dQdvaroc, I must leave for others 
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Now this it effects only by generation ; when it leaves another 
nfew thing in the place of the old ; since at the time when each 
individual animal ltt is said to live, and to be the same os for 
instance, a person is called the same front childhood, until he 
becomes an old man ; and though lie never possesses the same 
things in himself, he is nevertheless called the same person, 
17 being perpetually altered, (hy obtaining some new things.) 
and losing (the old ), 17 as regards the hair and flesh, and bones 
and blood, and the whole l>ody. And not only as regards the 
body, but the soul likewise; his manners, morals, opinions, de- 
sires, pleasures, pains, fears, all these never remain the same 
to any man ; but some are produced, and some destroyed. 
And there is something still more strange than this ; since not 
only are some sciences produced, and some lost by 11s, but we 
are never the same, not even us regards sciences in general ; 
but each single science suffers in a similar way. For what 
we call to practise oneself is to act, ns if a science were about 
to depart; and indeed oblivion is the departure of science; 
but practice, introducing again a fresh remembrance in the 
place Of the. departing one, preserves the science, so that it 
seems to be the same. In this manner every thing mortal is 
preserved, not by its being in every respect the same for ever, 

to explain. Nor jnst before do 1 nee how ivtavOa , an adverb of time or 
place, can be opposed to left tup, n pronoun relating to a thing or person. 
Hence, since nearly all the MSS. read to kivm, perhaps Plato wrote dttytjd^ 
ri flew Kdi dOa varov, ns just before in $ .11 , dnytrec — xai d&drarov: 
where, to avoid the tautology, 1 have rendered a’tiymc “ ever producing.'* 
M — M Such is the barefaced nonsense, which Stalhaum believes Pluto 
wrote, on!) because he was determined to reject the certain emendation 
of Hummel —which he has chosen to pass over with a sneer— re tfi 
raXcTrm, raXtirai Kai iivat to aero. For llommel knew, what Stalbaum 
did not, that Kai is thus added alter a repeated word, as I have ahowu in 
Poppo's Prolegotn. p. 155, 258, and 307, and to the juimges there quoted 
I couhl now add full thirty more. They howevdr, who are disposed to 
believe that Plato, whose language is generally as clear as crystal, would 
render his meaning muddy by an un Usual construction, will of course re- 
ceive Stalbaum s note as a god -send. 

it — it j n jj etl of a ’X\<t rtuc dti yiyv&fuvoQ, Stephens was near the. 
mark in proposing n’XXoIoc dti ytvoptvog. lie should have suggested 
dWoiovpMvog dti — So too instead of supplying rd pi* Tpotr\aftfidv*K 
to answer to rd ce nVoWcc, F. Wolf should have elicited rd ftiv vi' 
dpwpivoQ from yivvttyio'oc ; while by the aid of Ficinut* *• et vetera 
rxuit,” Bast happily restored rd iraXatd airo\Xt>{ Vhe word 
ytyrtmtvdt is evidently owing to the subsequent rd pip ylyptrat, rd H 

snrdxWat. 
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as the deity is ; but by the thinp that is departing and grow- 
ing old, leaving another new thing, such as it was itself. By* 
this contrivance, Socrates, said she, that*which is mortal par- 
takes of immortality, both body and all other things. lH But 
that wliieh is immortal in another way. 18 l>o not then wonder 
that every tiling 19 honours its own offspring. For this 
earnest attention and love follows 510 every thing for the sake 
of immortality*— [33.] 21 And I on hearing the discourse was 
amazed and said/ 1 Be this so, said l, 5 * 2 thou most wise Dio- 
tima ; since such is truly the case. 'And she, like the perfect 28 
sophists, replied, Rest assured,* 4 Socrates. Since, if you are 
willing to turn your eyes to the love of glory in mankind, 
you would wonder at your want of reason touching the points 
on which I have spoken, unless you bear in mind and consider 
how terribly they ore affected* 5 with the" desire to become 
renowned, 

M — w This, aays Stalbaum, is added to Jimit the universality of the as- 
sertion. ** and all other thins*." Hut surely Plato would nevAr have pre- 
sumed to hint at the manner in which un immortal thing in preserved and 
perpetuated, even if he* wanted the wit la perceive ihul what is immortal 
would never require any preserving process. To avoid therefore the 
absurdity, which Stalbaum has admitted into his 2nd edition, although 
properly rejected in his fiiet, Creurer in bed. Platonic, at the end of his 
edition of P loti nu» do Puhhritud. p. .Vi*, would read dMvaToir t whirli 
Ast and liyiidam have adopted ; for tlicy did not ncc that Plato wrote 
dVipirov d dAAp, i. e. “ but unlawful in any other wfty.’ ,, ‘ ' 

10 The word vav here, and shortly afterwards waeri, could hardly 
stand without or Qpqrit v — 

90 Picinuft has “amor incut, 1 * which lends to firceri. The two words 
are interchanged in Cratylus, § 10. 

9, ~*’ The words between the numerals are omitted by Sydenham, al- 
though found in the version of Ficimis. 

99 Others may, hut 1 will fiot, believe that PUlo wrote tlirov, %Uv, r)c 
£* tyw. w tfo^wrdriy, when he might have written uww, Ehv, vt) A»\ w 

yvviti tro^utrart). t 

u Stalbaum says, that in ol rtkeoi troforrai there \i a covert ridicule 
of the Sophists. But as Diotima was only a solitary person, she could 
hardly be compared to many sophists. Plato wrote either ysXeT^c nc 
trotter ifc, or i dir’ ’EAiaf oo^mttijc, as in the Sophist* { 1, H # EVf«£— 
ftkooofov. 

14 As there is nothing to which the expression "test assured" can be 
applied, Plato probably wrote Kai, Jj & 9— Eft Mi 5n tywtv, l&Kpartc, 
instead of lLai »#,— ls0t, fyri, «-*- 

99 Altbou# iupty fo&KuvTai might perhaps stand* yet IhvS/q 
ovrai, “ terribly inflamed," would be far more forcible. • 

VOL. in. ^ » 
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. » And fame undying to lay tip for ever. 3 * 

And for this they are ready to run the risk of all kinds of 
danger, even still more than for their children, and to ex- 
pend their substance, and undergo labours of whatsoever kind, 
and for it to die. Since do you fancy, said she, that Alceatis 
would have died for Admetus, or Achilles 27 have died over 
the body of Patroclus, or your countryman Codr us to pre- 
serve the kingdom for his children, 28 211 had they not thought 
that of their virtuous deeds the remembrance would never- 
dying. live, as it actually dues for ever, which we cherish to 
this day? 2 ' 1 — 30 Far from it, said 1. I)ut 1 think, that in be- 
4ialf of undying virtue, and of a reputation glorious 31 as this, 
nil men perform all deeds, and so much the more, as they are 
the more excellent. 30 For they have a yearning Tor immor- 
tality. — They then, said she, who have a yearning according 
to the body, turn themselves rather to women, and are in this 
way given to love a flairs ; and by child-getting procure for 
themselves, as they fancy, immortality and a remembrance 

*•— 1 “ As the Greek words Kaf v\fO£ i q rv v dei xpojwv dQavarov 
*araBf<rQai contain a latent hexameter. I have put the translation into 
tump* Oil the penihur use of KaraO't otiai, see ValcketiotT on ilcrodot. 
vi. 7.1, 

37 The example, of Achilles in dyintr for glory, is brought forward by 
Aristotle in Kis well-known hymn to Glory, of which 1 gave a translation 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, June, lte3M, p. 538. 

Horace assigns a more noble motive in his “Codriw pro patm non 
timid us inori.” 

,Ji> — 5# Here again are some latent hexameters, p< rtions of which Hom- 
me! was the tirst to detect ; but he did not perceive that Plato had in 
mind a distich cm Codrus— yAp irrpi nv rtOvtiKUToc aiiv itrtotiai 
'AOavarov pvrjp iff aptry c, fjv r/pelX. 

w All the words between the numerals are assigned correctly to 
Socrates by Ficinus, who saw probably that ripuu could not be said by 
Diotumi, who would have spoken with more decision, as became an in- 
stxue tress. Ficinus, however, omits and so does another MS., for 
Plato wrote We lind indeed olpa< twice a little below, but incor- 

rectly in both places. 

** The Greek is rotnwnjc ti k\tovg rdme vavrn wouwmv. 

Bat stwXtoDg is perfectly useless alter rocavrrjg. t Moreover it should be 
stated not that men do all things, some of which might be base in them- 
selves, but omy such as are honourable. Hence fur efoeXco# c» three MSS. 
fortunately read ttvAc£ c» which leads to eat iraAtfr, a formula perpetual 
in Plat?. Sec flic critics quoted by my self on Prom. 10b?. Addend. 
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and happiness fur the time to come . 39 “But they (who have 
a yearning) according to the soul — Are there then, said If 
they who yearn in *their souls ? — Still more (said Bhe) than 
in their bodies ; for which it is fitting for the soul to yearn 
and to bring forth. What fitting (offspring) is this? In- 
tellect and every other excellence , 38 Of which all poets are 
the generators, and such handy-craftsmen as are said to be in- 
ventive. But the greatest and most beautiful part of intellect 
is that, which is conversant in the well-ordering of cities and 
private; dwellings, to which is given the name of temperance 
and justice. With these when any one is teeming 31 from his 
youth, as Wing divine in his soul, mid when he has arrived 
at a mature age , 34 he longs already ^to beget and breed ; w 
30 and he seeks, I think, even he , 30 going about, for the beau- 
tiful thing, upon which he may generator for he never will 
generate, on what is ugly ; and thus yearning, he takes to hi« 
arms handsome bodies rather than the ugly ; but if lie meets 
with a soul beautiful and noble, and finely moulded, lie ardent- 
ly embraces both united ; and to such a person he immediately 
discourses copiously on virtue, and wlmt a virtuous man ought 
to be, and what pursuits bo should follow ; mid he endeavours 

K In the wonts EiV rAv hr nr a gpwW irdurrt irofn%»pevoc is an evi- 
dent pentameter, probably accidental. 

w — 11 Ah the word* between the numerals arc commonly MwiaMrd to 
Dt'itima; and the whob* chain of the conversation in w» broken, as to 
defy even the critical powers of S t id bunra to miiic the links. For neither 
lie m>r any one else ha* seen that Plato w rote t] F »/, ?/ «ml nmii'. 
not tyiy, ?/ ami — b>r kvup could not thus follow Kvi)irai t despite iii»* 
nice dislineiiou of Sl&lhunm between rio/swi, “ to have a completed 
com option,” and kvup, 44 to be in the state of a conception." I5ul the 
very clever critic forgot that the idea of a completed act would be ex- 
pressed, by KtKVijtcfyrtL, not Kvijtrtn. 

J4 — 14 Kieimis bus, “gdeoqur* divimw irtate debits immincntc." if 
Ins MS. had omitted Ik viov : and just before, from his* 41 hujusmodi 
natum," Fischer elicited fvtriv for Piatn probably wrote both — 

nj»* re $vm v tcai rtjv i/v\t)y 0 ho£ Cov — 

**— ** Here, as in $ 31, where the same phrase occurs, I would read 
riKTUv rkKva ytvvnlu, instead of t\kuiv n red ytvvfv, and so too a little 
afterwards. 

The Greek is ZrjTtt er), vJfiat. xai abroQ irtpmu v to rrtXf/v-Fi- 
emus has 44 Bt idcirro pa«iim vacatur quatnmtque pnlchrtiru,*’ omitting 
olprn, whiih is ill-suited to the magisterial Diouma, and teat, which has 
no meamui: here- Plato wrote, i suspect, Zqui Aaipomw^roc iftpt- 
««iw t or £//r* T Ce, dr /i«vrcwrarev* 

2 N 2 
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himself to act the teacher ; for laying hold, I think , 87 of a 
<jeautiful thing, and associating with it, he breeds and begets 
that, with which be has been yearning of old, and has both 
present and absent borne in recollection; and in common 
with the other party, he brings up what has been produced ; 
so that such persons have a communion of feeling towards 
each other much greater than what arises from (other) 8 * chil- 
dren, and a friendship more firm; inasmuch as they have a 
joint interest in children more lovely and more immortal . 39 
Now every one would choose that such children should be 
born to him rather than those of a human kind. And turn- 
ing his thoughts to Homer, Hesiod, and the rest of the excel- 
lent poets, he would envy 40 them for having left such an issue 
of their own, as to obtain for them an undying glory and re- 
membrance. Or, if, you prefer it, said she, (see) what chil- 
dren Lycurgua left behind hiru at Lacedieinon, the saviours 
of their country , 41 and, so to any, of the whole 42 of Greece. 
Amongst yourselves, too, how honoured is Solon, for his be- 
getting the laws ! and there are many 4 '* other men elsewhere 
and in many places amongst both the Greeks and Barbarians, 
who have shown forth many and noble deeds, and begotten 
every kind of virtue. And to them many holy rites 44 have 


97 Ficinus again omits olpcu. Plato probably wrote ydp l put pa a 
word elsewhere corrupted, us I have shown in Bailey’s ilernu sianat, p. 
79, and to the passages quoted there I could now add as many more. 

m Fir inus has “ quum mortal inm filiornm porentes.” which probably 
led Bust to rr/c rwt * irarfoffiroptov — If the Lai in of Ficinus be a truthful 
version, he must have found rijs rwv Qvqrutv ra/(W ro«ea>v. But per* 
hupstfWhW merely has dropt out before irawutv. 

** This " more immortal ** seems a rather ^strange expression. As if 
there were degrees in immortality. One would have expected rather 
“leas mortal." 

** Ast correctly suggested for £ij\w»', c vvhich Stalbaum vainly 

attempts to defend. 

41 Instead of rf/c Atusdaipovoc Plato wrote rf/c yfc, of which Aaiuiai- 
points is the interpretation. 

w The Greek is fro c Ufrttv rijs 'EXXd£oc- Ficinus has ** totiua 

pcene Grsei'uv/’ which loads to sai irdarjc, tiros tiwtiv, r§C *EXXd£oc. 
For aVf iiroc thrnv could not thus stand by itself, as 1 have shown in my 
Poppo’e Prolegom. p. 918, and 1 could now add twice as much to what 
I have there written. 

♦* Ficinus — " aliique permulti alibi." He thercfore*found tn his MSS. 
sai dXXof jroXXoi dXXoOi. 

44 For a list of mortals worshipped as gods Ast refers to Clemens Alex- 
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been paid on account of Such their progeny 5 but never to 
any man on accouht of his human offspring. [34.] In sued? 
mysteries relating to Love even you, Socrates, would perhaps 
be initiated: 4 * But the consummation,** on acconnt of which 
the looking-on itself exists, if a person follows the rites cor- 
rectly , 47 1 know well you would not complote .* 7 However, 

a&dr. Strom, i. 15, and he might have added the #ame Father's Cohort, p. 
*24, Atlienagoras Legal. p. 2 und M, ed. Ox., and Thcodorot, p. 42. 

44 This was said designedly by Plato, who know that Socrates was 
never initiated and never wished to be ; while to rescue the character of 
Diotmrn from being h iiiisc prophetess, the “ perhaps" was introduced. 

44 To understand this allusion to the Mysteries, Sydenham wiy« 
that, previous to a person bring perfectly initiated, three degrees were 
to be taken, answering, he might have observed, to the three degrees 
at the University and in Freemasonry, both to be traced to it common 
origin in the Mysteries. The iirst. degree was called “purgation,” the 
second 41 illumination/' * raid the third ** a looking-on." The consummation 
however did not lake place until live years after the initiation. Agreeable 
to this gradation Diotima imi rates Soerat es into the mysteries of Love; 
where her confutation of his pretended ionner notions, but, in reality, of 
the preceding speeches in this Dialogue, answers to the hrst step, “ pur- 
gation/' Her instruct ions as to the true doctrine of Love answer to the 
second step, 44 illumination/* And the remainder of her discourse alludes 
to the last step. 41 a lo»kyig-on.” But Sydenham norms to havo forgotten 
that, as the initiation was not completed until the Neophyte had become 
an 'Eirdrrqct “ H looker-on,” Plato could not have written r<k ft rt\ua 
gal liroirriKa : and still less did Stalbaum perceive that the words we Vvuca 
gal ravra could not have reference to what had been already said ; lbr 
from the passage quoted by himself from { 15, Ototfitvoc— irpog ri\ of 
/«w, it is evident that Piute wrote ni ft rlXtta, uv ivtca y* abrd rd 
InonriKu itrnv : and so L have translated ; for we thus get at the natural 
meaning of simple words, out of which Ficinus has made this high- 
flown sense — 14 Utruni vrro ulterius procedas ac per fee la dcroum aniatom, 
jjuseve sublime apcctant, (/borum gratia h«c sunt, onimadvertas utmm 
inquam pergere valeas necnc, ignuro.” According to the Scholiast on 
Aristoph. Borp. 744, in She Mysteries, the Neophyte was called in the first 
year, M forge; in the second, “E^opoc ;*aud in Die thirti, ’Esrdirrijc. Bnf 
as * Jfyopoc and 'Kjrforijff are synonymous, wc must read Kfpjnw^opoc, a* 
is evident from Clemens Alex. Cohort, c, ii. 15. For gipgvog is the name 
of a hawk or cock, and was the symbol of certain rites practised in the 
Mysteries, as may be inferred from a line in Aristophanes. 

4 ? — 4 ? *phe Greek is, owe dit ti utt>e r Dlv nrig. But ti av tStic is the 
extreme of barbarism. The particles ti hv are never united in prose ; 
and if they could be, they would be followed by a subjunctive, os being 
f synonymofe with kdv. Granting, however, the syntax to be correct, the 
sense is none. Stalbaum, indeed, would supply nvtfQijva 1 after^fdg r 
«tgg. How much easier is it to read, o(m, die* eft, oUq r dv Mam : as l 
have translated. 
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satf! she, I will tell you, and not be wanting in a readiness 
(to instruct you). But do you endeavour to follow, mo, ns 
long as you are able. He then, said she, who would rightly 
arrive at this consummation, must begin when young to direct 
bis steps to forms that are beautiful. , And if, in the first 
place, his lender conducts him rightly, he must feel a love for 
one of them, and there beget conversations full of beauty. 
Tn the next place, he must have a duo perception that the 
beauty, which exists in any form whatever, is the brother to 
that which is in a different form. And if lie must pursue 48 the 
beauty, which is in a species, 49 there would be a great want of 
understanding 4y not to consider the beauty found in all bodies 
as one and the same. 00 And he, who thus considers, must 50 
become a lover of all bountiful forms, 51 and relax the violence, 
(of his love) for a single form, and despise it. and hold it of 
no moment ; 51 and afterwards consider of greater value the 
beauty existing in the soul, than that existing in the body; 
so that, if there be a |wjrson only rcaammbly beautiful 02 in 
soul, 03 and if he boars only a small flower , 33 he should be 

4 * Dissatisfied, as every one must he, with the nonsensical tl ftiftcbriiv— 
ns if the idea of a nm^sity could be here introduced — ev<n Stnlbaum 
proposed to read m ft) cmokh. He should lmve suggested ti ilioi ftwxiui', 
“ if he should set* in his pursuit.” 

w — 49 Although iroWt) avota might perhaps stand here with l<rr't un- 
derstood, yet one would prefer iroWir) &v drota ilij — 

90 — The Greek is ro rro ft irvoiiaavrit KttTnvrijvai. Ficinua has 
*' Kt qui hoe advert it — evade re delict,*’ from whence Stephens proposed 
to read rovro ft fti iwat/travra — He should have suggested rorr© ft i H % . 
For thus lias been lost or corrupted elsewhere tlirough ft, as 1 have 
shown ui l’uppo's Prolegoin. p. Ib7. 

m — n Here again it. is easy to see that Fieifcua found in his*MS. a text 
far superior to the present one — m>c ft to tnp&fpu rovro x«\d<roi 
KarcHftyonjtavra k at rr/iticpdv iiy\\tr (terror : whirl* rovro has nothing to 
which it citn be referred, and Karatypovifiravra nai (Tfuicpov t)yijndp*vop 
is nil insufferable tautology. From botli these faults the Latin of Ficinua 
is free : Anwris uuteni ergu unum vehementiain hac ratiouo remittere, 
utque unius spec i cm parti faccre,” which leads to iv of ft to <r$6opa £pU- 
to£ rt yaAdirm tear A $ptwri<rtv t ri ttaXov (ffUKpov fjyijtrdfitvo%\ i. e. 
” to relax somewhat of the violence of love for one, and prudently to hold 
cheap a solitary case' of beauty.” 

** The Greek is er ri ) v But the idea of beauty could 

not be omittod. Plato evidently wrote iimirwc roAdc— t v 

**— * The Greek is *ai Idv dfiicpbv dvOoc Stalbaum would ex- 
punge Mfc He should have seen that, as attios could not thus stand by 
itself, the train of thought requires twoiac coi Gfiucpdv &v$ og* ” even a 
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satisfied to feel a love, and to tend with cares, and to give birth 
to conversations of this kind, full of beauty, and to seek sue!! 
as will make the young better, in order that he may, on the 
other hand ,* 4 be compelled to behold the beauty existing in 
the employments of life,** and the regulations of laws, and to 
see this, that all this has an affinity with itself, in order 60 that 
he may consider as of little value the beauty tlmt is around 
the body ; and after these (liberal) employments to lead him 67 
to sciences 5R in order that he may see again the loveliness of 
science ; and leaking upon beauty as being now manifold, he 
may no longer be the slave of that which exists in one form— 
• r,y as a domestic is contentedly in love with the beauty of a 
little child, or of a nmn, or one employment 69 — -and become a 

small flower of intellect.” Ficinus )ma “ quamvis forma corporis alii* 
(juibusdum cedut;” supplying, probably, out of hw own head a laetma in 
lus AW. 

M Instead of <rv one would prefer to, “ well,” or dti, 14 constantly." 

** By liririfiWqiura were meant all the pursuits, bodily and mental, 
requisite for persons of family, fortune, and of u liberal turn of mind, and 
not outraged in handicraft trades S. 

M Ast justly objects to Vvn related. But he did not sec that, as Halo 
wrote Ktii rorTo u'wv on, not ub/v— * the i tut could not be omitted, 

57 As there is nothing on which ayaytiv can depend, Ficinus translated 
*' duentur.*' Sulhaum tlml rov tiynvfntw is to ho supplied. Flato 
wrote, I suspect, oCtjyov 14 to have a way •leader/' 

•* By sciences arc miuni arithmetic, geometry, inubtc in itfc theory, and 
oslninouiy, all of who b were requisite for the study of true philosophy. 
In these sciences every step is front beauty to beauty ; for in every new 
theorem there is discovered something to attract by its intellectual charm, 
a* the beauty of bodv due# the eye ; and thus each different science seems 
a different and a wider world of beauty. S. 

so — Such is the literal version of the Greek— «<r7rfp oUlrtfc Ayair&v 
jrmtapiav xaSXo c n AvB^jfirov rivuc rj iirtrtjltvftaroc- Now although 
domestic servant# do in many countries fowl a pndo in the beauty of tlie 
children under their cure, yet the circumstance is not of so constant oc- 
currence, as to becomeihe groundwork of an illustration. Correctly then 
did Hummel object to o/iwrijc, but incorrectly propose 6 Uftrijg. For 
Fiato .evidently wrote 6 recti' c, 4 ‘ the begetter and as iroujr^ was 
another name for a begetter, as before stated, it is equally evident that 
we must read i rig irotijn/c inrtjlti/uiroi' Wf, i. o. “ or 

some mortal begetter of one studious pursuit," of which the inventor or 
professor becomes the slave ; the very expression applied to Garrick by 
Goldsmith, who called him " the slave of his art," So too ambitious 
persons ate said to be ft the slaves of glory/* Even 4 * plulosophus," ac- 
cording to St. Hieronym* EpLit.p. 685, was 44 glori* — vilt — mancipium :* 
b* the aid or which passage, I corrected, in the Gentleman’s Wagasine, 
July 1833, p. 34, Thucyd, ii. 42, by reading rqc W fiaXX&p brftXw 
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person of no mark, and of contracted notions; but turning 
hiimself to the wide sea of beauty, and contemplating the 
many and beautiful and magnificent discourses, he may 
,i0 (therc) give birth to conceptions in unstinting 61 philoso- 
phy, until being there (in philosophy) strengthened and in- 
creased, 62 he shall behold some single science of such a kind thnt 
it is conversant with so great and beautiful a thing. 62 [35.] 
.But now try, said she, to give me all the attention you can. 
Whoever then lias been instructed thus far in the mysteries of 
Love, and has beheld in due order ami correctly the things of 
beauty, die will, when he arrives at the consummation of the 
things of Love, sec on a sudden some wondrous sight of na- 
tural beauty, for the sake of which all his previous labours 
have been undertaken. For in the first place, it exists for 
ever, being neither produced nor destroyed, and neither suffer- 
ing increase nor decay. In the next place, it is not beautiful 
only on this side, but ugly on that ; nor only at one time, but 
not so at another ; nor as regards one point beautiful, but as re- 
gards another ugly ; nor as being beautiful in the eyes of some, 
but ugly in the. eyes of others ; nor will its beauty be a mere out- 
ward appearance, as if it were a face, or hands, or any thing 
else in which the body participates ; nor js it any discourse or 
M'ience ; nor does it exist in any other being, such as an 

t} 1'itiyi'—" the slaves of glory rather than of fear;’* similar to coeXoi— 
rweriti ar6irw t in Tluieyrl. in. 3*. where Bloomfield quotes from Aristides 
r /lf XP fl "C d« M\ov£ th’at, and from (irecor. Nazi an/. ?ov\m Ovrtg ruv 
«#« ropoerwv : and he might have added Dionys. Ilal. p. 426, who culls 
PhilistiiK, lnv\ov 9rAftot*e£«<if. 

By his tnui-dation*— 44 prirclaros sermones magnificiisque anitni wn. 
siis" —it would seem that Stalbaum wished to read, Qiwputv iroXXoiic cal 
caXot's 1 Xdyo?»c, Wvrp ptyaXorrptTrforara ru Iwvoiipara, Fur thus each 
substantive would have its fitting adjective. 

w In lieu of “ unstinting,” one MS. Jjas answering 

to ** aliunde ’* in Ficimii • which Ast tools disposed to adopt. 

M Others may, but t will not, believe that Plato wrote here snnty 
after tffwpwv just before, or tbal f) fori xaXoi* rotovfc could follow nva 
irurritpftv piav roiaerijv, unless it be said that xctrivv means, 14 lie may 
look down upon/’ and in that case we must take to tovve in a depreciating 
sense. For the meaning would be, ‘‘Until being there strengthened alia 
increased, he shall look down with scorn upon such a single science as this, 
which is conversant about such a thing of beauty forsooth l " Stalbaum 
indeed fancies that by am?p rira imerrqfit/v piav romrrqave are to 
understand, •* he may behold the science of beauty itself*'* But Plato 
would thrti have written aen}v n)v foirrrtjpifv uiap, without fcwraurijv, 
and even without piav. 
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animal ; nor in the earth; nor in the heavens, nor 03 in any 
other part of the universe j® 3 but it subsists by and with in- 
self, and possesses a form eternally one ; while all the other 
things are beautiful through their participating in this, in 
some such manner, that whereas the rest are produced and 
destroyed, it becomes neither greater in aught, nor less, nor 
is exposed to an y state of suffering. And when ascending 
from the«% through rightly loving the young, he begins to 
have a view of the beautiful, ho will have nearly arrived at 
the consummation. Now this is to march (by oneself) 64 
correctly to the affairs of Love, or to be led by another 5 
beginning from the tilings of beauty, to keep ascending, for 
the sake of the beautiful itself, by making use as it were of 
steps, from one beautiful object to two, and from two to all ; 
and from the beauty of bodies 65 (to the beauty of soul; and 
from the beauty of soul) 65 to that of pursuits ; from the beauty 
of pursuits to tliat of doctrines ; until he arrives at length from 
the beauty of doctrines (generally), to that single one relating 
to nothing else than beatify in the* abstract, m [and he knows 
at last what is the beautiful itself.] 00 In this state of life, if 
any where, deftr Socrates, said the stranger-prophetess, 07 should 

«*— w From this translation it would seem a* (f Sydenham wished to 
read tv rm ror oXnt» aWy — 

** To present* the balance of the sentence l bust* triiiisluted as if avr'bv 
had dropi out between itvtu and f/ iurb dXXov. Sto rny Poppu’s Pro- 
legotn. p. *2£t. 

•* — ** From the repetition of rtXevr&p after rt\tvrt)fry it in evident that 
the words within bracket* arc an interpolation. Stulbaum indeed once 
fell half disposed to reject r«i uiri> tvv paOrjfiaTwv — ri\nmi<rp, because 
this in the only passage in Plato where !<ir av is to be found united to 
a subjunctive ; but be was led to admit the usage from inerting ; with y vy 
shortly afterwards. He <Hd not then perceive that the repetition of p/i~ 
Qtf/ia suggests another objection to the genuineness of the present text; 
where Fiato wrote, It suspect, ?w c &v teaXtuv rwv fi^BrifiAriav hr* 
Uiivo rtKtvrifcry, 8 btrrtv owe dXXov tj aurou roii xhAdv udOtjfta. Here 
*oX£v has been obtained from cat read in most of the MSS. arid Av in 
others; for in tins climax the word raXwv is designedly repeated, while 
fwf Av is due to Stalbftum. 

w - l# In the Greek there seems to be here an omission of the words be- 
longing to those included between the brackets, Awb ruv vaXow trutfiarutv 
riiri rag caXAg cal dvh rtSv *<z\£v fort ra tcaXA lirirti - 

idftara. For some such words are plainly necessary to make this re- 
capitulation agree with the account given before. S. It was from this 
passage that the subsequent philosophers defined Beauty as gristing, 1» 
in the Soul ; 2. in the Body ; 3. in Morals ; and 4. in Aria. 

,T Sydenham was the first to adopt povrun) found in the version of Fi- 
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a person live, contemplating beauty in the abstract ; which 
ifoould he behold, it will appear to be not in a bit of gold, nor 
in dress, nor in beautiful boys or youths ; with the sight of 
which you are struck, and are ready both yourself and many 
others, if it wove possible, to look upon your beloved and live 
with them forever, and to neither eat nor drink, but to feast 
yourselves with the view, 6 * and to be together . 09 What think 
yon then, said she, would take place, if it were in the 
power of any person to behold beauty itself, clear as the 
light, pure and unmixed, but 70 not polluted with human 
flesh and colour, and much of other kinds of mortal trash; 
but lie able to view the godlike 71 beautiful in its singleness 
of form ? Think you, said she, tlmt the life of ft man would be 
of little account who look* thither, and beholds it with what 
he ought , 72 and is in its company r Perceive you not, said 

dims, as hr says. But the ed. pr. omits the Lai in words corresponding 
to the (frock, »/ Mrarrmio/ V !•>/, They were tir»i introduced into 
the corrupted cop) of Unit version by Simon Gry minis, as Fischer has duly 
noticed. 

Instead of OtanOai, four MSS. oiler Ot&craaOai, from which it is 
easy to elicit Vhi itrntirtfai : 10 which I was led by Sydenham’s ^feast- 
ing tlu> eyes,*' who saw that something war, required hdre to answer to 
the preceding irtOUip. On the metaphorical use of £< map see Ast on 
Plwdr, p. ‘227, It. r 

If Qiq. itrrinttOai has been correctly restored, it is evident Lhat 
in ivrth'tu, which, like OtiiaOm. is perfectly superfluous after opwvr eg 
and Serorrrf, there lies liiti some word bettei suited to the flow of ideas. 
Perhaps Philo wrote Zt'vrtOtrat rt/p (dim. Fur r»)c (ettra might •'•iioily 
have dropt out before rt cijra : w lulu Ito'TifJlwu ti)v (alra would al- 
lude lo the fact of both parties making a joint feast of Uie same kin<L 
A similar comparison of lot c to a least is found m the well-known lines 
of Shfikspnire — 

44 As if increase of appetite would grow- JJv what it fed on. 1 * 
r0 Ast justly objected lo d\Xd, which Stalbaum vainly attempts to de- 
fend by )>u usages not in point. Ficinus has “ supplcx,” which leads at 
once to dirXooK. 

Tl The Greek is abrb to Quav raXdr — Blit Ottov could not be thus in- 
serted between «er<> ro and tcaXov — Nor do I very well understand 
nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it; nor could Shelley, 
who translates it, as Taylor would have done, ** monoeidic.” 

? * The Greek is in some MSS. rai Uiivo 5 ft? Otwptvoe cat Zwbpros 
ttbrtf , in others, <p (ii, which Ast conjectured and Si&tfraum has adopted. 
Bui what is the meaning of </> ft t, neither Ast nor Stalbaum has thought 
proper to explain. For most assuredly on the present occasion .the idea 
of any uoceaaity or fitness would be totally irrelevant. Moreover 
cbuld not thus follow* nor could ixtlvo and airtf be 

thus applied to the same thing. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato 
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she, that there alone will it be in the power of him. who looks 
upon the beautiful with the eye by which it can be scon, to bi- 
get not the shadowy show of virtue — as not coming in contact 
with shadowy shows — but virtue in reality, as coming in con- 
tact with a reality ; and that to a person, begetting virtue unreal- 
ity ami bringing her up, it w ill happen for him to become god- 
beloved, and, if overman was, immortal. — Thus, (friend) 
Phfledrus and ye the rest here, sj>oke Diotimo, and 1 am my- 
self convinced, and being convinced, 1 am endeavouring to 
convince the rest, that no one would readily find a better 
assistant to human nature for the attainment of such a pos- 
session than Love. And hence I assert, that every man 
ought to hold fit>ve in honour; and I do myself pay all 
honours to the things of Love, and cultivate them particularly, 
and I exhort others likewise ; and both now and ever I cele- 
brate, us fur as I can, the power and the excellence of Love. 73 
— Consider then, Pined rus, this speech m having been spoken 
in praise of Love, if you are so inclined ; but if not, giving it 

\\ roll* Ik tint fikf.iroifToQ ffi'tywirot' Aokpov, oil n fa) rov a> OfwfUyov Ktti 
aif ftrurTaG dtrtnt, i. <\ “ o! a nmn looking thitherwards without fear, us 
the wide look* with a piercing eye upon the huu without Winking.” The 
chiwh of error nri to W* traced to the corruption of a6*vtw, and «>, (i* e. 

» and oi'r. and fttuvTnc, «>n win* h I could say or have said so mo thing 
in f’oppo\, Prolrponi. p. *249. Hum. ‘2, Suppl. 901, and Hinpius Maj. f 17, 
n. ;>. With regard to tin* tac t of the eagle being supposed to possess lh« 
pnwvr of looking upon the sun without lifting Winded, compare Eeph&n- 
tus in Stelnv-m, p.4H3, 14, re jrpdrerr w iv irracofc Zwov utrhQ dyrmrbv 
yfvbfttpor. Thrmist. Or- it. u. til, Polar.-- xx. p. *210. 9v\vdy* 
iftov air* ir a put, KaOatrrooi atr<u tmv wornby, ii cbvarui pov 9Tkynv r*i 
bppar a rwi dvixtvO m ti)v tn/y\»V ri/c aXifOtittQ. The fvuitie fuel is men- 
tioned by dCiMii. Hi*:. Animal. x. 14, in the eafie of hawks, 'Opwrw 
tn)(iKfg ipriOw puv at at* tv rate a\rr <rt rov r/Xiov p{(£<u>f . And hence 
idooro has used it us an illustration in his Epistle U» Lord John UussclJ'i 
meditated retirement jwm pnhlic life ; 

*' What them, with thy genius, thy youth, ubd thy name, 

Thou bum of the UussclJs, whose instinct to run 
The accustomed career of their sire U the same, 

A* the eaglet's to soar with its eyes to the sun." 

By a similar metaphor Empedocles said, 'kvravy*! irp6( *0\vuirov 
drappineroitn rrpo9wir<H £ : while Epicurus woe described, probably by 
vElian, quoted by Said, in ’ Eti rot/pog — apfikvtbrrwv r« sat irpog njv rot; 
7}\inv ayXrjv hi \bQ wv. 

n This seems to be the only intelligible rendering in this place of 
dvtipiavt which however I hardly think Plato wrote here? but rather 
ivipyriav. 
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any other name, and taking it in any other sense* so call 

fc. 74 

[37.] When Socrates had thus spoken, the rest praised the 
speech; but Aristophanes endeavoured to say something, 
because Socrates bad, when speaking, alluded 76 to his speech. 
On a sudden, however, the door of the porch was knocked at 
and it sent within a loud noise, 90 that there was heard the 
voice of revellers, and of a pipe-playing damsel Upon this 
Agatho said to the servants, Will you not see to the matter ? 
and if there is any acquaintance*, invite him in ; but if not, 
say that we are no longer drinking, and have already left off. 
Not long afterwards, the voice of A lei blades, who was very 
drunk, was heard in the court, handing very loud, and ask- 
ing— Where is Agatho? and ordering (a slave) to lead him to 
Agatho. The flute-player, therefore, and some others of his fol- 
lowers, supported him towards Agatho, and he stood at the door 
crowned with a garland of ivy and violets, and having very 
many fillets on his head, and ex churning, All hail, my friends ! 
Kithcr receive as a fellow-tippler a man very drunk, or let us 
depart, after crowning Agatho alone, for which purpose we 
have come. For I was not able, said he, to come yesterday ; 
but I am here now with fillets on my head* that, from my own, 
I may bind them on the head of the wisest 76 and the most 
beautiful person. TT lf I should say so, will you laugh 77 at 


** Instead of MfiaZt, one would expect rather vo/uyi, ** consider," io 
answer to the preceding ropiffov. 

» Sec $31. 

Tfl Although (ro^urdrov here seems to be supported by tro^ov in p. 174, 
B. $ *2, yet Agatho would hardly bo called *oftpvorci£ m the presence of 
Socrates; to whose wisdom not only had AguiluViii } 4, alluded, but an 
ornde had said, that he was *A I'fywv irwiTwy irotyutraroQ. I suspect that 
Plato wrote here hroOuttrarov, and in { 2. Jjt’ iouQfav, Fur both men and 
women, reiimtkable for their beauty, were said to be equal to the gods ; as 
P ulyxcna is in Hecub. 35G, "Irtq Ofymv. So Cicero Nat- Deor. i. 79, 
4< doo pulchrior." 

r? The Greek is in some MSS. Kt$a\rjp lav tiirv aitrvtrl d*>a£>j<rto, apa 
KaTaytkatriaQc — in four others more correctly rf$a\rjv <wrw<ri aV«d>/<xw, 
idvritrw Apa — which Ast has adopted ; for he knew that t&vttwv ovTUMti 
could not mean “ut ita dicam. M Stallmum, however, rejects idv 
orrtuai as an interpolation. Had he entered into the spirit of the /Ualogue, 
he would perhaps have seen that Plato wrote Ktfaktjv ovnatri aWi^nw, 
idv ef»« 'JSpwra, tcarayt\acmrOt, i. e. •' thus bind the head of him, 
whom should I call Love, you will laugh at me." For thus a reason 
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me, as bung tlremk ? However, although you may laugh, 1 
well know that I am speaking the truth. But tell me iinn% 
diately, shall 1 come in or not on these conditions? Will you 
drink with me or not ? Thereupon all the company was in an 
uproar, and ordered him to enter and recline on a couch, and 
Agatho too invited him. And he (A lei blades) came, led by 
his attendants ; and at the same time taking off the fillets, as 
if about to hind them (on Agatho), he did not see Socrates, 
who was before his eyes, but sate down by Agatho, and be* 
tween him and Socrates : for Socrates had made way for him 
that he might sit down ; uml sitting down he embraced Agatho, 
aiul iKuind the fillet on him. Thereupon said Agatho, Slaves, 
unloose the stuidals of Alcibiados, that he may recline as the 
third among us. By all means, said Alcibiadcs but, who is this 
third person our fellow -drinker? and at the same time turn- 
ing rdund, he behold Socrates ; and on seeing him, he started 
up, and exclaimed, () Hercules! wlmt is this? What ho 
Socrates ? are you again sitting here in ambush against mu, 
just as you an*, wont to do, and to apj>ear suddenly, where 1 
least exacted you would be. And why are you reclining 
bore? and 71 ' not with Aristophanes or any other person 
who is, and wishes to be a source of merriment ? But you 
have contrived to sit near the most beautiful of those within. 80 
Then said Socrates. See, Agatho, if you can assist me ; for the 
love of this man here is to me no trifling matter; since 
from thi! time when I fell in love with him, I mn no longer 
permitted either to look at, or speak to, any beautiful person ; 

would bo given tor the laughter, and Agatho bo called by the name ap- 
plied to & beautiful boy by Martial, " Sic tu circus Ani<»r; M while of hi* 
equally beautiful «isu»r jMrwi said, “ Sic ertt ilia Venus." 

7f Although persons, when m 1 lining at meals, were accustomed to take 
off their slippers, as by Gataker in Adrers&r. Mined!. Pont. c. 19, 
quoted by Stalbaum, vet, to the command given b)* Agatho. Alcibiadcs 
could scarcely have added Hdrvyt : although he might have said ITdtw 
yt ri), similar to *x« *dAAe*r« in Theocrit. Id* xv. 3, which, as remarked 
by Valckenaer, was a pdde manner of expressing a refusal ; just as we 
say in English, 41 It doe* very well.” 

ri The Gre£k is wc, which Stalbaum renders “ qnippe, nam." Syden- 
ham 44 and,” as if he wished to read teal : and so perhaps Plato wrote. 
Ficinus lias 44 potius quain spud Amtophaaem— aut-— ” 

*• instead of rvv Mop one would prefer rwp vwiairuv, answering to 
44 conrivarum 99 in Ficinus. 
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or 81 he is, through jealousy and envy, practising strange de- 
vices, and abuses me, and scarcely keeps off his hands ? See 
therefore that he does not do something now, but do you re- 
concile us ; or, should he attempt to do any violence, do you 
assist me : for 1 greatly fear the madness of this man, and 
his strong feeling of love. — But, said Alcibiades, there shall 
he 83 no reconciliation between you and me. For I will by 
and by revenge myself upon you for this. But for the pre- 
sent, Agatho, said he, give me some of the fillets, that I may 
hind them on the wonderful head of this man, and he may 
not find fault with me, because I have bound the fillets on 
you, but not on him, who vanquishes all men in discourse, 
not only lately as you have done, but at all times, upon all 
subjects. 83 And at the same time, taking some of the fillets, 
he bound them upon Socrates, and laid himself down. When 
he had laid himself down, he said, ("38.] K4 Lct things be; for 
you appear to me to he sober ; this you must not be allowed, 
but you must drink ; H4 for so it has been agreed. 1 therefore 
elect myself the chairman 85 until you have drunk enough. But, 
Agatho, let some one bring a beaker, if there is a large one ; 

** The Greek is t] ownurj, where Stalbaum vainly attempts to explain y. 
One would cxpcc l rather dfi ouroc, vale uif, tf which ourotri 7ru»c in 
MS. r. evidently leads.. For the sense is, 41 Like a boy, he is ever 
jealous/* 

13 Some MSS. read ovk fart, others In. Plato wrote oiik It ttrrai . 

83 The Greek is * vrtira — avkiqaa. But tirtira could not he thus in- 
serted between viKtUvra and avkotjoa. Sialbaum was misled by the pas- 
sages produced by Illom lie Id on Prom. Vinct. 80‘2, He should have sug- 
gested, as I have translated, £$ irdrrct— For thus iravras and irdi'ra are 
perpetually united, as I could prove by full twenty passages collected in 
roy MS. notes on Poppo‘s Prolegom. p. 178. 

M — 84 This is what hns been hitherto panned oflf upon the world 
as the very words of Plato. Fieinns has, however, “ Nimium mihi 
sobrii, convivtr, videmini,'* and has thus got rid *f EUv cij — a formula 
that could not be found in this place. We might indeed read Ef 
ovv flij, where Winckelmann on Euthvdcm. p. 88, was the first to 
suggest uvv. But Plato wrote something, I suspect, to this effect— 

If then ye arc indeed men, as ye seem to me, I must not permit 
you to be sober ; but ye must uow drink bumpers/* In Greek, Ef 
oiy £ij avipfQ l<rri — ioKnre yap poi — vqtfKtv owr Irrirptirriov vpiv* 
vvy <T if pip pa\a woritiv : where vvv has been luckily preserved by one 
excellent MS., while d,\Xd has been changed into pa\a. 

u On the chairman at wine-parties, see the Commentators oif Horace, 
Od. i, 4, 17 f 41 Quern Venus arbitrum Dicet bibendi/’ 
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,or rather* there is no need; but bring hither, boy, said lie, 
that wine cooler, which seems 96 to hold more than eigjjt 
kntyl ». H7 Having filled it, he first drank it off 1 himself ; and 
afterwards ordered them to pour out of it for Socrates, and 
stated at the same time, This stratagem of mine, gentlemen, 
is of no avail against Socrates ; for, lot him drink as much ns 
any one may command, he will not be a bit the more intoxi- 
cated. w Socrates then, when the boy had poured out the 
wine, drank it off. And Eryximaclma said, What shall we 
do, Alcibiadcs ? Shall wc neither say nor sing over the cup, 
but drink really like those who are thirsty? To this Alci- 
bindes replied, ffail, Eryximachus ! thou best* of men, sprung 
from the best and most temperate of fathers. And hail" thou 
too, said Eryximaehus. But what shall we do? Whatever 
you may order ; for you we must obey. - For 

A man of physic has 'gainst many others 
A worth.** 

Order then what you will. Hear then, said Eryximachus. 
Before you came in, it was determined that every one, 
beginning at the right hand, should in turn make a speech 
in praise of Love, t< the best of his ability. All the rest 
of us, therefore, ftavc spoken ; and it is just, since you 
have not spoken, but have been drinking, that you too 
should make a speech and, when you * have spoken, order 

This intransitive sense of ifovra is, what no editor has remarked, a 
barbarism. Plato wrote wc icdvrnf, “ as for a person to sec." For a 
similar syntax, see Kuhner Gr. Gr. $ 701, ed. Jelf. 

07 On the measure called ,4 kotyla," noUting appears to bo known for 
a certainty. It answered probably to the old English “ magnum." With 
regard to the custom of fiskiug, as persons were getting drunk, for tum- 
blers, it will be sufficient to refer to Horace — “ Turn calices poscit mft 
jorcs," and '* Capa fibres rifl'd r hue, puer, scyphos," and to Aristoph. 
r rjpvrav. Fr. viii./Hv dk rb irpayp ioprr)’ Ttpihbfplv 8* Iv KvteXy Xffra/r- 
rifV lime rax^t irpoapiputv 6’ imlv ivk\itv (rflbcpa Kvaroftt vOrj : for ho 
that fragment ought to be read, as it were easy to show by parallel 
passages. 

00 Ficinus has “ nec ebriura unquam videbitis," as if he hod found in 
his MS. on fi^iror aitrb pkQvoov Uqrt : similar to 2w*pdr»j piBvovra 

Outitlff TTUflTOTl twpwctv. 

89 The Greek is Kai yip eru* where yip is perfectly absurd. Ficinita 
has mogfc; correctly, 44 Et tu salve," which leads to Kai \aipt <rv, So in 
Eurip. Orest. 470j ’0 x rt7 P* irpitrpv—?Q X a *P* *ai ov ; where see Poraon. 

90 This is a line of Homer in I\. A. 514. . 9 
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Socrates to do whatever you please, and he too* order th$ 
person on his right hand, and so with respect to the rest. 
Alcibiades then said, You say well, Eryximachus ; but it is 
not fair 91 to compare a drunken man against a sober one in 
their speeches. But, 0 happy man, does Socrates persuade 
you with respect to what he has just now said? Or do you 
know that every thing is the contrary to what he has said? 
For he it is, who, when I in his presence praise any one, ex- 
cept himself, whether god or man, will not keep his hands 
from me. Will you not speak fair words? 92 said Socrates. 
By Neptune, said Alcibiades, say nothing against this ; for I 
will praise no other person, while you are present. Do so then, 
said Eryxinmchus ; if you will, praise Socrates. How say 
you ? rejoined Alcibiades. Does it seem good to you, Eryx- 
imnehus, that 1 should do so? Must I fall upon 93 this man, 
and revenge myself before you ? Ho, sir, said Socrates, what 
have you in mind ? Will you praise me so as to make me 
ridiculous ? 94 or what will you do ? I will speak the truth. But 
see whether you will permit me. Nay, said Socrates, I both 
permit, and command you to speak the truth. 95 1 will do it 
instantly, said Alcibiades. But however do you act thus ; 9 ? if 

The Greek is ptQvovra dvbpa irapd vjjfjtourwv \6yovc 7r«oa/3dX- 
Xuv : where, according to Ast and Stalbuum, run/ is to be supplied before 
vij$ovtu>v, and rove before Xoyovf. I have translated, irapd vrfAovr* Iv 
\6yo if. 

w Or we may translate, “ Will you not hold your tongue ? ” For ttyif- 
/ieiv has both these meanings. 

83 How Alcibiades could inquire, whether he should fall foul upon 
Socrates, when he had been requested, if he liked, to praise him, I can- 
not understand. I could have understood it, had he been told to praiso 
or abuse, as he liked best. But in that case, Plato would have written 
liraiwrtov t) i ra*wf \iyei. For kcikwq \kynQ might easily have dropt out , 
before irwc Xcy«f. 

M From this bitter sneer it is evident that Socrates preferred the abuse 
of Alcibiades to his praise. 

w — .»» The Greek is Ovk dv <p9avoipi timTvrbv 9 AA*i/3ia#i;v teal fiivrot 
o vrwtrl mutjaov, which Ficinus thus puts into Latin, “ Parebo quam li- 
bentissime, rnodo id assequi possim.” For he did not understand the 
phrase due dv <j>9aroipi : nor did Hommel see how vroiijoov could thus fol- 
low ovk dv fQavoifii : and though Stalbaum translates ovk dv AOapotfu 
by ” I will immediately make a beginning,” he should have produced at 
least one passage, where fQavtivis so used, without a participle. Unless 
I am greatly mistaken, Plato probably wrote Ovk dv fBovoipnv faaiv&p. 
For kiraivmv could have dropt out very easily before elntlv : while in the 
words cat plSvnu ovrwi t irouprov lies hid sal ipavrbv o Urwg *(/ To(ff<rov 
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I assert any thing not true, lay hold of me while speaking if you 
will, and say that 1 am telling a falsehood ; for 1 shall not will* 
ingly tell a lie. And do not wonder if I speak as if recollecting 
one thing after another*; for it is not easy for a man in my state 
to enumerate readily, and in succession, your strange be- 
haviour. [39.] I will then endeavour, gentlemen, to praise 
Socrates in this way by means of images. lie indeed will per- 
haps imagine that I am turning him into ridicule ; but the 
image will be for the sake of what is ♦true, and not ridiculous. 

I say, then, that Socrates is most like the figures of Silenus 
that are seated in the workshops of statuaries, which the 
artists have made, holding reeds or flutes ; but which, when 
they are opened down the middle, appear to contain within them 
statues 96 of the gods. And I again say, that he resembles the 
satyr Marsyas. 97 Now that in your outward form, Socrates, 
you resemble these things, even you yourself will not deny ; 
but that you resemble them likewise in other points, hear in 
the next place. You are saucy in deeds ; or are you not ? 
For, if you do not acknowledge it, I will bring witnesses to 
the fact. Are you not also a piper much more wonderful than 
Marsyas ? For 98 he charmed men through instruments, by a 
power proceeding from the mouth ; and he (charms) 99 even 
now, when any one pl&ys his melodies. For what Olympus m 

'•* Taylor refers here lo the Scholia of Maximus on Pseudo- Dionysius 
Areopogitc, t. ii. p. 209, where it ia said that “ the Greeks made statues, 
without hands or lcet, which they colled Hermit*, hollow within, hut 
with doors: within these they placed statues of the gods whom they 
worshipped, hut they closed them by the Hernia? externally. Hence 
these Hernia? appeared to be things of no value; hut inwardly they con- 
tained the ornaments of the gods themselves.” Of these identical Scholia 
there is a transcript in Etymul. M. ’App/ipioy, p. 1 16, 58, while, by tho • 
knowledge of this fact, we can understand ASsop, Fab. 12*, and the story 
told by Cornelius N epos *f Hannibal saving gome gold* by placing it iu 
the statue of a god. 

M A celebrated player on tho flute, of which he was said to be the in- 
ventor ; and that having challenged Apollo to a trial of skill as a musician, 
he was beaten and flayed olive by the god. T, 
w Instead of yf, Stalbaum says one would have expected ydp, which 
Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his version ** enim.” Vuiuly 
then does Stalbaum attempt to defend ye. 
w This verb is to be got out ‘from the preceding y&Xci. 

100 Olymjfus the musician was a disciple of MaTsyas. Stalbaum refers 
to Plato, Legg. iii. p. 677, Pseudo-Plato Minos, p. 318, 14., Aristotle 
Polit. viii. 5, and Plutarch, t. ii. p, 1133. 
vox., m. 2 o 
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played, I call the melodies of Marsyas, who taught him. Now 
iiis melodies, whether a good male flute-player plays them, or a 
bad female one, alone 1 cause a person to be spell-bound, and 
point out, through their being divine, tfiose that stand in need 2 
of the gods and the mysteries ; but you in this respect ajone 
differ from him, that you effect the very same thing by naked 
words without instruments. We therefore, when we hear 
another person, although a good speaker himself, pronouncing 
the speeches of others, not a single hearer, so to say, pays 
any regard to them ; but when any one hears you, or your 
discourses spoken by another, although he is a wretched 
speaker, yet, whether a woman or a man or a lad is the 
auditor, we are astonished and spell-bound. 1 therefore, gen- 
tlemen, unless I seemed to be verjr much in liquor, would tell 
j r ou upon oath what I have suffered by the discourses of this 
man, and am suffering even now. For when J hear him, my 
heart leaps much more than that of the Corybantcs ; 3 and 
my tears flow forth through his discourses. 1 see too many 
others suffering in the very same way. But when I hear 
Pericles, and other excellent orators, I think indeed that they 
speak well, but I suffer nothing of this kind ; nor is my soul 
agitated with tumult, nor is it indignant, as if 1 were in a 
servile state. But by this Marsyas here 1 am often so affected, 
that it appears to me I ought not to live, while 1 am in such a 
state. You will not, Socrates, say that this is not true. And 
even now 1 feel conscious that, were I willing to lend him my 
ears, I could not bear it, but should suffer in the very same 
way. For he would compel 4 me to confess, that, being yet 
very deficient, I neglect my own affairs, 8 but attend to those 
of the Athenians. 6 7 By violence therefore restraining my- 
self as to my ears, 7 I depart from him, flying, as it were, from 

1 Stalbauin says that nova means “ very greatSy.” But in the passages 
he quotes /iwop has its usual meaning, “ only/’ 

* Prod us, m his Commentary on the First Alcibiadcs, says, that the 
flute was used in the Mysteries, to excite the feelings of the hearers to 
what was di\ me. 8uch therefore, as were excited by the melody of the 
pipe, may bo supposed to stand in need of the gods and mysteries. T. 

* On the Corybantes, see Iluhnkcn in Timoeus Lex. Koovfiavrtfv. 

4 So Sydenham, os if he wished to read avayicdZot y&p av /if, instead of 
dvctymfrt yap ju. 

4 instead of In, the two oldest MSS. offer n, which leads ttf rd. 

4 See tAlciblod. i. p. 259, B, ' 

r — ** The Greek is J dip otfv, tiermp dirt> r&v Xftpi/vwr, lir r ® 
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the Syrens, lest I should . sit there by him until I grew old. 
And towards him alone of all men, 1 suffer that, which no on* 
would think to be in me, to be ashamed of any one. 8 [But I 
am abashed before "him alone.] H For 1 feel conscious of my 
inability to deny thAtVhat he exhorts me to do ought not to 
be done ; but when I depart from him, I am (conscious) of 
being overcome by the honour (I receive) from the multitude. 
I therefore run away from and avoid him ; and when i see him, 
I am ashamed for wluit 1 had consented to do. And often, 
indeed, I would gladly see him no longer amongst men : and 
yet again, if this should happen, I well know I should be 
afflicted still more; so that 1 know not what to do with this 
man. And from the melodies indeed of this Satyr in such a 
manner both 1 and many others have suffered. 

[40.] Hear too from me on other points, how like he is to 
what I have compared him, and what a wonderful power he 
possesses. For be well assured, that not one of yon knows 
him ; but 1 will lay him open, since I have begun (to 
speak.) 9 You see then that he is 10 disposed in a very ama- 
tory manner towards beautiful persons ; 10 and that he is al- 
ways about them and struck with them ; but on , tin* other 
hand, 11 he is ignorant of every thing and knows nothing how 
his figure is. Is not t?iis Sileu us-like ? 1 1 For he is invested with 

wra. But as two excellent MSS. offer lirtovMnivoe in lieu of hriaxofit- 
vo£, it is evident that the text luis been tampered with. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, ftvutv ovv , ftirfp d died iw i’npr/vwv fircnrx* v drroffjrwjuyoc, rd 
wra : where ftfiw — rd wr« is the splendid emendation of Abrendi in Lec- 
tion. Ariatwnot. p. f47, obtained from Hesych., Bvwv rd r«* Imfpdr- 
rwv ; for there is a distinct allusion to Ulysses stulling las ears with wax 
to prevent his hearing the strains of the Syrens, fraught at once with de- 
light and destruction to ftiose who listened to them, as stated in 0£. 
M. 47. 

* — H The words with#i brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

• Ficinus has “ dieerc jam incepi,” as if he had found in his MIL, what 
the sense requires, r/pSd/iify \iytn>. 

io — io 'i’ hf, (ire ok is, {piariicotc Std/carat tujv jcmXw v. But the genitive 
could hardly depend upon the adverb. Plato wrote, I suspect, tpwri wwr 
tiiatcaUrcu rCdv icaXwv, ** he is inflamed with the love of things beuuniuL” 
The common reading is however found in Arislivnctus, i> lb. 

n— n Such is the literal translation of the text, adopted by Srhlmcr- 
macher, Bekker, and Stalbaum, and which others may, but I cannot under- 
stand, 1’orfit is a mere tautology to say obcev old tv > after dyi'an irdvra; 
besides the ignorance of his figure could be no proof that Socrates w;ui 
like Sileuus. The sense evidently required is, “ And although he ac- 

2 o 2 ' 
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this externally like a carved Silenus ; but when be'is opened 
inwardly, with temperance how great, think you, follow - 
tipplers, is he filled ? Know too, that if any person is beautiful, 
he regards him not, but despises him to such an extent as no 
one would suppose ; nor if he is wealthy, or possesses any other 
honour amongst those who are considered by the multitude as 
blessed ; but he holds all these possessions to !>c nothing worth, 
and that we too are of no account . 12 He passes likewise the 
whole of life indulging in irony and jests against mankind ; 
but when, he is serious and is opened, I k»ow r not whether any 
one (of you ) 13 has seen the images within ; but I once saw them, 
and they appeared to me to be so divine and golden, and all- 
beautiful aud wonderful, that I (thought ) 14 I must in a short 
lime do whatever Socrates ordained. Conceiving too that 
he paid great attention to my beauty, I considered this as a 
god-send, and a piece of wondrous good fortune for myself, 

cases himself of being ignorant of every tiling, still does he know well his 
own figure, that it is very Silenus-likc. This would be in Greek — ml ti 
ayvotiv Tram u Knraveq, tv otitv '6pu>g ro erg^/ta avrov, Sri a&rb XttXrjvQ- 
StQ mpofipa ttrrt : which is ul least more worthy of the philosopher than that 
found at present — mi av dyvo ri iravra mi ovdiv oldtv wg to oxima ai/rov 
nwro ov EtAifvu&tc cnpufifja ye. For by the verb mravtif, Aicibiadcs, 
or rather Plato himself, meant to show that Socrates accused himself 
wrongfully of ignorance ; for by knowing his own likeness, he proved that 
he had practised the precept given by the Delphic oracle, ‘‘Know thy- 
self,” to which Plato has alluded in Phcedr. § 8, Phileb. } 107, Charmid. 
$ *26, and Protag. $82. 

12 The majority of MSS. read mi ii/iag ouSkv tlvat Xtyut vpiv , and so 
did the MS. ofFicinus, as shown by his version, “nullms nos esse apud 
cum vobis asscro." Plato wrote, I suspect, mi ripag ovfovog tlvat iv 
\6ytp fitiov. Compare Thewtet. p. 180, E., jrrov — q to fiijtifv : and as 
regards iv Xoyy, the words of the oracle, our* iv Aoyy ovr* iv aptOfitf, 
quoted by Hoiudorf on Hipp. Maj. § 19, StaRiaum too believes the pas- 
sage to be corrupt, but is unable to correct it ; nor could he see that from 
* 4 Fingit tuition ironicus alitor,” in Ficinus, it is qpsy to elicit ripoivtvdfu* 
vog Si dXXoig — where aXXwg is not “ aliter,” but “merely.” 

13 Ficinus has alone preserved the words wanting here. For he has “ si 
quis voslrum,” which leads to if rig tywv — 

14 Here again Ficinus found in his MS. the very word required to com- 
plete the sense. For his version is, “ ut nullo modo fas existimem aliter, 
quatn Socrates prieccpit, ngere from whence it is easy to read, 
irQnjrhv tlvai iffirjv. For (ffiijv might easily have dropt out after rival, 
while os regards the phrase ironjriov tlvat u>/iijv, see my note on Politic, 
p. 263, G. $ 7. Now that Ficinus followed here his MS. clawdy may 
be inferred from finding that he has Omitted iv /3pa%ci f which is wanting 
in another MS. likewise. 
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since by gratifying Socrates it would be in my, power to hear 
from him all that lie knew. For I prided myself on mfr 
beauty marvellously. With these thoughts in my head, al- 
though I had previously been never accustomed to be in his 
company without an attendant, on that occasion I sent the 
page away and remained with him alone ; for I must stato 
the whole truth, and do you give me your attention ; and if I 
am telling a falsehood, do you, Socrates, confute me. I was, 
gentlemen, alone with him alone ; and I thought he would 
immediately converse with mo in the way that lovers are 
wont to speak to their beloved in private ; and 15 I was (highly) 
delighted (with the expectation). 15 Nothing however of this 
kind very much ,r> took place ; but after conversing somewhat 17 
and passing the day with me as usual, he. went away. Then 
I challenged him to contend with me in the naked exercises, 
and I did contend as if about to effect something by this 
means. He engaged therefore naked, and had a tussel fre- 
quently against me, no one being present. But why need I 
mention this? Nothing more took place. But when 1 ac- 
complished nothing at all by this means, I determined to 
attack the man with all my might, nor to let him off; m since 
I had put my hajid to the task. IM But you must now 
,9 know what is the affair. 19 Accordingly 1 invited him to 
supper, artlessly 20 laying a plot as a lover does against his 

,!k — 15 Ficinus lias “qua spe valde 1© tabor,” os if he had found in his 
MS. Kal ry LXirict iroXv Zq n t\utpov, 

16 Instead of fiaXa, Plato evidently wrote p<k Aia, an oath, which is, I 
think, to be restored repeatedly in the place of fiiv or fit^v tiff. In a 
MS. of Plutarch, nhich I collated thirty years ago, in the Koyai Library 
at Brussels, the same oath has been every where omitted. It would have 
been good Greek to say, o4 fxaWov — ouZ* ev — 

17 Since three MSS. omit dv, Ast would read arret, lie should have 
suggested nva . Staltuuin vainly attempts to defend &v. 

is — is The words williin the numerals are omitted By Ficinus, and after 
him by Sydenham. 

w — in lieu of lerriov fjZri ri ierri r6 irpayfut, Wyttenhach in Biblioth. 
Crit. i. 1, p. 50, proposed to read Iriov jjZij irri rd irpaypa. He should 
have suggested Irkav fjZii hr' &' iarov in irpayjia, i. e, *' I must come now 
to a matter never yet known/* For the article r6 could not be applied to 
a thing not os yet mentioned. St&lbaum indeed with" Ast would render 
iareov “ we must explore/* But that would be iit correct Greek either 
mwreot^or iampyrkov. And were the meaning such as they conceive, 
there could be no need of exploring in a case, where Alcibutdes knew 
all the facta, and was going to tell them. 

*• Although drfyvwc ought perhaps stand, yet one would prefer Ivrix* 
vote, “ artfully /' 
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beloved. Even to this ho did not quickly give ear. ‘ In time, 
However, he was over-persuaded. But wlien he came for the 
first time, ho wished, as soon as he had supped, to go away ; 
and I, feeding ashamed, let him go. Having kid however 
again a plot, after supper I had a conversation with him far 
into the night ; and when he wished to go away, I pretended 
it was late, and I compelled him to stay. He reposed, there- 
fore, in a couch (dose to mine, and on which he had supped ; 
and no other person besides ua slept in the house. [41.] 
Thus far in my story it would be well to state to any one ; but 
what is to come, you would not have heard me telling, unless, 
in the first place, according to the proverb, 21 

Wine, with children, or without. 

Does a talc of truth let out ; 

and in the second place, it seems to me to be unjust in him who 
comes to praise a person, to leave in obscurity a proud deed of 
Socrates. Moreover, the suffering of him, who has been bitten 
by a viper, possesses likewise myself. For they say that the per- 
son so suffering is unwilling to tell what it is, except to those who 
have been bitten, as being alone about to know and to pardon 
him, should he dare to do and say every thing from excess of 
pain. 22 1 say it then, having been bittern by something still 

- M In the words of the proverb, Olvog avev re iraitwv Kai perd vai - 
iW ifv dXfjW/c, there lies hid an hexameter, Olvog avev irait wvdp aXtj- 
Or)g Ktii perd iraidwv. According to the Schol. transcribed by Photius 
and Suidfts, there were two proverbs, Olvog aXifOeui, and Olvoc k al iratfeg 
tiXrjOtlg. From these, however, a third seems to have been formed. 
Respecting the proverb itself, “ In vino veritas,” Ast refers to the Com- 
mentators on Horace, Od. iii. 21, 15, Epist. i. 5, 16, and to Jacobs on 
Anthulog. Gr. i. p. 314. 

To thiH inelegantly written period I* trust I have restored iu 
original beauty, by translating os if the Greek were, Myu> ovv fotfijy- 
pkvog fre vicb row aAy uvorepov — Kai y dp Igta rb aXyuvorarov iv 
dv nc — r»)w Kapfoqv $ *1 ^ ri ahrb bvopdeat virb 

ru»v iv tpiXoaopiq. v* \6yutv, o? i\iov n dypubrepov, viov Kai 

pr) dfvovg orav Xdfiwrai, rat irouJtri £pav re Kai Xtyuv bnovv 
— in lieu ot ’Eya » — rt brra dXyeivorepov Kai rb dXyetvorarov — rap- 
biav ydp tf — bvopaaai TrXriyfig re Kat bt/x^fig bird — ot ixovrai — viov 
il'Vxfkw P f ) — irvtovvi — But, 1. rt couples nothing* 2. Although Stal- 
bautn supposes that the idea of pain is beautifully represented by the 
figure of speech called Anacolouthon, yet the happy idea never occurred 
to Sophocles; who has never resorted to such a rhetorical artifice, 
while depicting the excruciating pains that Philoctetes is feigned to feel. 
3. After tie perfect Se^y pevog most assuredly the aorisl would 

not have been introduced » and if it could it would not have been united 
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more painful. For it is. the most painful of all, by which 
a person con be bitten, in heart or soul, or whatever else it i$ 
meet to call it, [bitten and wounded,] namely, by discourses in 
philosophy ; which are wont to give out something more acute 
than that from the viper, when they (the discourses) lay hold of 
a young person with a not badly-disposed soul, and cause him 
to do and say any thing whatever 24 . And looking, moreover, at 
the PhaKlruses, Agathos, Eryxiraachuscs, Fausaniases, Aris- 
todemuses, Aristophaneses. — i3 But why need I say, Socrates 
himself, and whoever forms the rest (of the company ). M For all 
of you have partaken with me of the madness and llacchic fury 
of philosophy ; and on this account you shall all hear. For 
you will pardon what was done then, and is said now. But let 
the domestics, and if there is any other profane and rude 
person present, place upon their ears 24 " gates of very great 

to its synonyme irXrixQtlc- 4. Tlio verb could not stand thus without its 
genitive, as even Rost hud the sense to see. 5. Although via v might 
perhaps be united to d'vxfa. yeWtyvovc would require the copulative* mi, 
improperly omitted in the best MSS. Lastly, alter Xdfiutvrat, the xai 
would require wouum ; lor rroiocoi could not be united to fyovrai* With 
regard to the alterations, 1. iyw and Xiyui are frequently interchanged; 
*2. tytov ri scarcely differs from i\avrai as regards the letters ; while, as 
regards the sense, some allusion ought to be made to the fact of words 
pouring out ideas, as vipers do poison; and lastly, is due to a single 

MS. That Fieinus did not find in his MS. what existn at. present in the 
Greek text is clear enough ; but what he did find, is not so clear. Thus 
much however is certain, that either rrXijytic or was wanting in 

his MS., and some members of the period transposed, and not a little 
added. For it is to this effect — 14 Ego igitur (pne ceteris) astrietus veho- 
nientiori (philosophic) morsu, qui omnium est acefnmus, et give cor, 
sivc animmn, sive quomodocunque id appellandum ait, sancius feupidi- 
late) m philosophia sennonum, qui acrius quam viper a (mordent r*t) oc- 
cupant, hi quando attigerint juvenilom animum, qui non penilue ignarus 
sit, compclluntque ad qtflcquid tandom sit, faciendum atqno dicun dum 
(nihil intentatum relinquere statui, quo Socratcm ad explcndam hanc 
aitim mihique conjunplissirmmi faccrOnn) /’ where \o all the wdrtls be- 
tween the luncs there is nothin# to answer at present in the Greek text. 
Now that Ficinus introduced all this matter out of his own head, is 
scarcely credible ; for he is generally content to give almost a verbal 
translation of the original. , 

2S — 28 The Greek ig now Swxp&rrj $1 aMv ri £et icai XiyaP r<u Sooi 
rtWot— it was originally SwKpdrtj ii airrbv rwi«, xai b<r<u f fair, aXXoi 
Uwv Xhyoifi ay, i. e 44 and Socrates himself here, and whoever are the 
rest, I will tell willingly/ 1 for we shall thus complete the sentence, at 
present imperfect. 

M On the Orphic verse — QQlyZouai oZg Sipi? ttai $vpa£ ipOitrOt /SI- 
PiXoi , i. e. To whom it is lawful I’ll speak $ place a door On your ears, 
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size. 2 * When therefore the lamp was extinguished, and the 
servants had gone »out, it seemed to me that I ought not to 
employ words of many meanings towards him, hut tell him 
freely what was in my thoughts. And nudging him I said, 
Socrates, are you asleep ? Not yet, he replied. I)o you know 
then on what 1 am determined? What is it particularly? 
said he. You seem to me, said I, the only lover worthy of 
myself ; and yet you appear to feel a dread to have a recollec- 
tion K} towards me. But, as I am thus affected, I think it very 
silly for me not to gratify you both in this point, and in any 
thing else of which you may be in want, whether it be my 
own property, or that of my friends : for nothing is to me of 
greater moment than to become the best of men : and for this 
I think there is no person a more competent assister than 
yourself; and 1 should feel a much greater shame before the 
wise, in not gratifying such a man, than before the 27 [many 
and the] 27 unwise by gratifying him. Socrates, having heard 
me, said, very ironically, and very much after his usual man- 
ner, My dear Alcibiades, you seem to be in reality a man of 
no common mark, if what you say concerning me happens to 
be true, and there is in me a certain power, through which 
you can become better. But what boundless beauty could 
you see in me, and vastly superior to the fine form in yourself, 
if, on beholding it, you endeavour to have dealings 28 with me, 
and to exchange beauty for beauty. You have surely an idea 
of possessing more than I do ; for yob endeavour to obtain 
the truth of beautiful things instead of the reputation, and 
you conceive that you will in reality exchange brass for gold. 29 

ye profane, (for so I tacitly .corrected at Prom. 1G5, the reading WtyZo- 
fint oIq titfj.it; tare Ovpac $ liriBetrOt, / 3 kftjjkoL. See Ruhnkcn at 
T imams in ReflyXat. 

“ Why Plato should h$ve alluded to the great size of the gates I must 
leave for others to explain. t 

* Others may, but I cannot, understand fitnfttQnvai. Plato wroie, I 
suspect, fLVtjtitjvcu rd irpoc Ipt. For that acts, similar to those here al- 
luded to, took place in the Mysteries, is shown by Taylor in his Disserta- 
tion on the Mysteries, p. 123. 

C7 — " 7 The words within the brackets are properly omitted by Ficinus, 
as they interfere with the balance of the sentence. 
m Such seems to be the mercantile meaning of xotvunraaBaL 
” Here is an allusion to Horn. IX. Z. 236, 

There did Zeus, son of Kronos, take away 

His wits from Glaucus ; who exchanged his arms 

Golden, worth hundred beeves, for brass, worth nine. 
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But, O Messed man, think better of it, nor let me lie hid from 
you, as being nothing. The power of intellectual vision be- 
gins then to see acutely, when tlxat of the eye* loses its acme.* 0 
You however are still far off from this. And I, having heard 
him, replied, As regards myself the facts are so ; of which not 
one has been stated otherwise than as I conceive myself. But 
do you counsel me in what yon may consider to be best both 
for you and me. In this, said he, you say well : for in the 
time to come let us consult together, and we will do what ap- 
pears to be the best for us, both with respect to these and 
other matters. [42.] Having thus heard and 81 spoken, and sent 
as it wore arrows, 81 I thought that he was wounded ; and I 
rose up, and not suffering him to speak any more, I wrapfted 
myself round with this garment, (for it was winter,) and lying 
down under the old cloak of this man, I threw ray arms 
around the truly divine and wonderful man, and lay there the 
whole night. And in this again, Socrates, you will not say 
that I am telling a falsehood. But though I acted in this 
manner, yot he was victorious, and despised, and jeered at, and 
even insulted my beauty. And yet I fancied it was some- 
thing, men and judges, forjudges you are, of the haughtiness 
of Socrates. For by the gods and goddesses, rest assured that 
I rose from Socrates no otherwise than if I had slept with my 
father, or my elder brother. 

” The same theory is promulgated, if I rightly remember, by Aristotle. 
Here however there is evidently some error in \riynv hrixupy : which I 
could perhaps correct, but not without some violence to the text. Fici- 
nus has 44 cum primum corn oris oculus deflorencit." 

aj — si The Greek is kcu corwv Kai &<ptig fairto But from the imi- 

tation in ArisUenetits, Foist, ii. 4, r ai, i» <rir*o piXij, rovg \6yovg <tyc7<ra, 
and the expression in Plato, Phllob. p. 23, pkXrj t\ (iv iVrpa twv fyorpo- 
oBtv \oyun>, it is evident that famp could not stand thus by itself. 
Plato wrote, I suspect Xtfl irriwv Stg cuptig tvirrtpa j3fXi), in allusion to 
the iirfa irrepfapra of Homer ; and the tvnrtpog (Vnlg. dirnpvg) <pang 
in Again. 2G7; and Tovro tiapntplg utg evir Ttpov qiei fttKog, in Cho. ; 
and in Pluto, ThegJtet. p. 180, A., wdW*p Ik faperpag pypariiticia — 
airoraltvovTtQ ; and in Heliodor. j&thiop, vii. p. 312,0 tayktnig, fair ep 
f3f\ei< rif pmuiri pXifltig, With regard to the loss or confusion of Mojv, 
it will be sufficient to refer to Prom. 766, where some MSS. read correctly 
jjLTfv' truiv irpooifiifng for /*#££ iru ) — To meet however the objection in 
timav, which could hardly thus follow <ko faag* Ficinus has " objecis- 
sem,” a# if he has found in his MS. dvrumav : but such I do hot believe 
was the reading there. ShAkspeare too has united ** words 'hand “ dag- 
gers" in his well-known— 11 These words, like daggers, enter In my earn.' 1 
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32 What feelings then do you fancy I had after this, 32 on 
reflecting that I lmd been dishonoured, but yet admiring the 
nature, and the temperance and fortitude of this man, after 
I had met with a person such as I never thought I should 
meet with for prudence and self-control ; so that I neither 
had it in my power to be angry with him, nor though 1 was 
deprived of intercourse with him, had I any means of attach- 
ing him to myself. For I well knew that he would be on 
every side more invulnerable to money, than Ajax 33 was to 
the sword; and that he had escaped me, at the very time 
when I fancied he would be caught. And thus I was reduced 
to my wits* ends, and went about, the slave of this man, ns 
no ono else was of pny other. For not only did all this occur 
to me formerly, but after this likewise, during a campaign 
common to both of us, took place against Potidcea, and there 
we messed together. And here, in the first place, he not 
only surpassed myself, but all others, in the labours of the 
field. But when we were left some where, and compelled, as 
happens in campaigns, to be greatly 34 without food, the rest 
were nothing to him for the power of endurance. On the 
other hand, at our jollifications, he was the only person who 
could enjoy them; for though he was generally 33 unwilling 
to drink, yet when forced to do so, he beat all the rest ; and 
what is the most wonderful of all, no one ever saw Socrates 
intoxicated. But of this it appears to me there will be shortly 
a confutation. Again, with respect to his endurance in winter, 
for the winters. there are very severe, 36 he performed wonders 
in other ways, and once also when the frost was most bitter, 

K — ** Compare Iph. A. 1162, TiV Mov tig ak Kapfitav p Kuv foritg. 

13 This allusion to Ajax seems very strange, when the tradition was, 
that ho had destroyed himself, as shown in the $lay of Sophocles. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, *Ax«XXtic» who, as being invulnerable by a sword, was 
killed by an arrow from the bow of Paris, 'fhe fcchol. on Aj. S33, says 
however that he was invulnerable except under the arm-pit, through his 
body being covered with the lion’s hide, which had belonged to Hercules ; 
and had been perhaps a gift from that hero to Telamon, alter they had 
conjointly taken Troy. 

u In lieu of birdrav yovv AvayKaaQtiriptv, where even Stalbaura can- 
not endure o vorav joined to an optative, some MSS. read oirort, while 
the majority omit yovv, and one has &v Hence it is easy to read 6ir6n 
& av ayav — vjhere ayav is to be united to datrtXv. 

33 Instead of rd r a\\a tea i, which Staibaum vainly attempt* to ex- 
plain, Plat^ evidently wrote rd iroWd ydp, as I have translated. 

* For Potidrca was a town on the frontiers of Thrace. 
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And all Sid not go out from their quarters, or if any did so, 
he clothed himself in wonderfully thick (cloaks ), 37 had 1 . 1 s 
feet bound and wrapped in felt and sheep-skins, Socrates wont 
out amongst them, wearing just the same clothing ns he had 
been previously accustomed to wear, and marched through 
the icc without shoes, more easily than others with shoes ; 
and the soldiers had a suspicion that he held them in con- 
tempt. [ 43 .] And thus much on these points. 

“But what this patient man did do and dare /’ 38 during the 
campaign there, it is worth while to hear. For while he was 
thinking of some question from himself , 39 hfc stood 1*1*0111 the 
dawn investigating it ; and, as he did not succeed, he did not 
desist, but stood still investigating it. It was mifl-day, and 
some persons perceived him, and wondering said, one to the 
other, that Socrates hod been standing from the morning think- 
ing upon something. At length some Ionian soldiers, when 
it was evening, having supped — for it was then summed — 
brought out their ground -litters, and partly slept in the cold 
and partly kept watch, whether he would stand there all night 
And he did stand until the dawn appeared and the sun rose ; 
after which he departed, having first offered a prayer to the 
sun . 40 And if you are willing (to hear), 41 what lie was in 
battle, must not b * passed by . 41 For it is surely just to pay 
him this tribute. For when the battle took place, in which 
the generals assigned to myself the prize of superior good 
conduct, no other man rescued me but he, through his being 
unwilling to leave me when wounded ; and be preserved both 
my arms and myself. And I indeed at that time urged the 
commanders to give you, Socrates, the prize of good conduct— 
and for stating this^ou will neither blame me, nor say that 
l am speaking falsely — but the generals, looking to my rank 
in life, and wishing to give me those rewards, you were more 

17 In Oavfiarrrd dr) vna there evidently lie hid Qavpaara datrta, 

M This is a line of Homer in 0$. A. *242. ^ 

M In lieu of avraBi, two MSS. road aMOfr, 

40 Perhaps it would not be difficult to show that the prayer of .Socrates 
was subsequently published, and is still to be found in an Oriental version. 

41 — 41 In lieu of Iv f. mx at C> Ficinus has “ In pweliis qaoqyo quails 
fuerii, non esi silentio prartereundum,” omitting fiovXitrOt. He 
therefore found in his MS. otog fjv Ip rate {iax at £ °^ K Karlov : where 
owe Iclt&v might easily have been lost through rovro. But as he omits 
the next clause — rovro yhp $ff ti*at6v yt avnf dffo&wwu’^perhaps he 
introduced the other words to dll up the sense. 
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eager for me to receive them than for yourself. Further still, 
gentlemen, it was well worth while to see Socrates when our 
army retreated from Delium ; 4S for I happened to be present 
with the cavalry, but Socrates was among the heavy-armed. 
For when the troops were already scattered, both he and 
Laches retreated 5 and I, meeting with and seeing the two, 
immediately exhorted them to take courage, and said that I 
would not abandon them. Here then I had a better view of 
Socrates than at Foticfaea ; for I was in less fear, because I 
was on horseback. In the first place then, how greatly did he 
surpass Laches in his being cautious ; and in the next place, 
lie seemed, according to your description, Aristophanes, to 
carry himself loftily, 43 and to throw his eye on one side, to 
survey quietly both friends and foes ; and it was manifest to 
every one, and even to a person at a distance, that whoever 
presumed to touch this man, would .be very vigorously re- 
pulsed. Hence both he and the other departed in safety ; for 
scarcely any one, who thus conducts himself in war, is 
touched ; but the pursuit is of those who turn and run away. 
[44 ] 44 There are many other things for which a person would 
have it in his power to praise Socrates wondrously. But of 
liis other pursuits, some one may perhaps speak in this way 
even about another person ; 44 but to be like not one, either of 
the ancients or moderns, this is a thing worthy of all wonder. 
For sjich as Achilles was, one might conjecture was Brasidas 45 
and others : and again, that, such as Pericles was, were A11- 

44 This event took place in 01. 89, I. See Thucyd. m 96. 

41 The passage of Aristophanes alluded to is in N«<p. 361. With regard 
to the verb fipivQvi&tiat, it is said to be derived from flpivQos, an nqufttic 
bird, found in marshes, and that walks with its long legs, as if on stfflte. 
From this reference to the very play of Aristophanes where Socrates is m&q 
the constant butt of the dramatist, and from the two being thus brought to- 
gether, as the common friends’ 1 of Agatho, it has been fairly inferred, that 
either the dramatist had in reality no ill-will towaifca Socfratcs, or that the 
philosopher was indifferent to what he knew was only a farcical caricature. 

44 Here, as in many other places, the Latin of tficinua differs from the 
Greek. His version is, “ In multis quidem aliia miriftco laudnri Socrates 
potest; sed talia sunt, ut ecteri quoque forsan nonnulli caudcm laudem me- 
reantur.” From which, however, it is easy to see that ho found in his MS. 
not <f\Xou Toiairra, but rou Tatfrd, to which 'raura in two MSS. 

plainly tends* , The pursuits alluded to were, probably, his skill as a sculptor, 
philosopher, and poet. • 

v 44 On Brasidas. the Spartan general, and his doings, the reader inferred 
to Thucydides, wno has shown that ho was the Nelson of his country. For, 
like the modfcm naval boro, the general of his day forced himself into notice 
despite the opposition of ministers at home, and died in (he arms of victory. 
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tenor and*Nestor* And there are others likewise ; and the 
rest 46 a person might compare alter the same manner. Bii$ 
such a strange character as is this man, both in himself and 
in his discourses, no one will by searching discover any man 
approaching near to him, either among those living now or 
in the olden time ; unless indeed some one should compare him 
to no human being, but to what I have mentioned, Silenuscs 
and Satyrs. For I omitted to state tins at first, that his dis- 
courses too are very like the Silenuses when opened. For 
should any one be willing to hear the discourses of Socrates, 
they will appear to be 47 very ridiculous at first i 47 with such 
nouns and verbs do they envelop externally, 46 as it were, the 
hide of a Satyr . 48 For he speaks of panniered asses , 49 and of 
copper-smiths, and leather-cutters, and turners, ami he ap- 
pears to be always saying the same things upon the same 
subjects ; ft0 so that every man who has neither skill nor sense 
will laugh at his words. But he who behold# his discourses 
when opened, and gets within theip, will, in the first place, 
find that they alone of (all other) 61 discourses possess an in- 
ternal meaning ; and, in the next place, that they are most 
divine, and hold the most numerous 69 images of virtue, and 
extend to the farthest point, or rather to every thing, which 

46 The Greek tltri dT nai triptn teat 'rout dXXvuv kotA raur' iiv nt am* 
K&tyi. Hut Ficinus has “ sunt alii quoque, qui hoc auxin eunforri putmint," 
winch leads to flirt Si nal IV tpoi } ouv y c dXXo/v — The article could not bo 
here introduced before aXXouc. 

47 — lJ As the oldest MSS. pmit wow, and one of the oldest reads Xelot, it 
isc\ident that the text has been corrupted, which I could easily restore; 
but not without writing a long and learned note. 

H The Greek is Xarupov dv v ii>«, where, although his six favourite 
MSS. omit dv , Stalbaum would still retain it, misled, as usual, by Hermann on 
Dissert. *Av, p. 187, who quotes there. Kurip. Alcest. 181, and Aristoph. Eq. 
12o7, neglect ilia the reading avyi for ovk dp furnished by Suidas in KX/irrijc. 
liiickcrt would' read av t which is quite?as unmeaning as Hommcl’s abrU a, 
in lieu of dv nvn. How easy WSw it to suggest, Sarupoo diav 7:1 pa— 

4,1 According to Hes^uhius, KavOoX&v ovos was fuapof ovofj.fr. But there 
the learned rend h«vt)rj\iov 3i/txr, as shown by the fragment of Hermippus 
quoted by Schol. in Aristoph. *%)pv. 1655. Bcspeeting the foot here alluded 
to, of Socrates talking of vulgar things, and to low persons, see Kuhnkcn on 
Xcnoph. M. S. i. % V. t 

M The same remark is made by Xenophon in M. S. iv. 416, ob ftuvov del 
ra aura Aiyat, liAAa Kal irrpl rutv ttvr&v^ says Socrates ; and both these 
passages Cicero hud perhaps in mind in Amieit. { 4*pr 44, Socrates, qui non tuna 
hoc turn ill ud, ut fit in plorisqnc, sed idem dice hat semper.” Gotaparc too 
Gorg. E., dtl ravra Aiybtp — trepl rut* abrwu t applied to Socrates. 

ai Thc Greek is now jjovovt-^ru>p \6ymv. It was fiovouv v&vtwp t&p 
dfXXaa/, as shown by “ solos aliorum omnium/" in Ficinus. * 

M For Kai wXtlcT’ one would prefer *«* KdkAurr\ *• the most beautiful/’ 
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it 19 fitting for him to consider, who intends to become a man 
ft once beautiful and good. These then are the reasons, 
gentlemen, for which 1 praise Socrates; but on the other 
hand, for what I blame him, I have mixed up in the recital of 
the insults lie has heaped upon me. Nor has he acted in this 
manner towards me alone, but also towards Charmides, the 
son of Glauco, Euthydemus, the son of Diodes, and very 
many others ; whom this man has deceived, as if he were their 
lover, when, instead of the loving, he iB himself the beloved. 
Ilence , 53 I caution you, Agatho, not to be deceived by this 
man ; but, taught by my sufferings, to have a care, and not, 
according to the proverb, By suffering, like a silly person, 
knowledge gain . 54 

When Afcibiades had thus spoken, there was a (general ) 55 
laugh at Ids freedom of speech, because he appeared to be 
lovingly disposed towards Socrates ; who thereupon observed. 
You seem to me, Alcibiades, to be sober ; for, otherwise, you 
would not have attempted jn so elegant and circuitous a man- 
ner to conceal that, for the sake of which you have said all 
this ; and, as if mentioning something of no consequence, you 
have cleverly placed at the end that you have said all this 
on this account, namely, to throw discord 60 between me and 
Agatho, conceiving that I ought to love? you and no other 
person, and that Agatho ought to be loved by you, and by no 
one else. But you have not lain hid from me ; but this play 
of yours is plainly a Satyric one and Silenus-like. But, my 
dear Agatho, let not any thing occur in his favour, but do you 
prepare yourself so that no one may set you and me at vari- 
ance. Whereupon said Agatho, You seem indeed, Socrates, 
to be speaking very nearly the truth, and I conjecture that he 

M The Greek is now” A <5 »), it wos<Af *A as shown by 4 ‘ qunmobrom,” 
in Ficinua. On the lews of At before A see my Ponpo’s Prolegom. p. 11G, 
where I have bv the, slightest emendations rescued the character of Thucy- 
dides from the charge of writing one thing and meaning another. 

M The proverb alluded to is, in Hos. 216, o* n wiirio? tyvw. 

* Ficinus has “ risum omnibqs/’nalf his MS. road iraatv before tiri. 

* In titaftdWtu/ there is what is colled a pregnant seusc. For it means, 
first, to keep apart, as regards a local position, and secondly, as regards a 
friendly feeling. As 0 this remark was made originally by Wyttenbach, it 
seems strange that Staibaum should not have seen the superiority of the 

r 0 X Kfi 

reading preserved in One MS. dtaXdfir}, and in another faaflaXri : where how - 
over, after correct syntax would require diaXdfioi, actftrdiiu* to 
the canon Dawes, despite wlmt Stallmum may say to the contrary, muled 
by the subtleties of Htirinann. 
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has been reclining between you and me, that he might keep 
us apart. There will not, however, occur any thing in Iris 
favour from this ; for 1 will come and recline by you. By all 
means, said Socrates, come hither, and recline below me. O 
Zeus ! said Alcibiades, how greatly again do I sutler from 
this man ! lie fancies lie must surpass me in every thing ; 
but, O wonderful man, if nothing else, sutler at least Agatho 
to recline between us. It is impossible, said Socrates : for 
as you have praised me, it is now necessary for me to praise 
him, reclining at my right hand. If, therefore, Agatho reclines 
below you, he will not surely again praise me, before lie has 
been praised by me. Cease, then, thou happy fellow, and do 
not grudge my being praised by the youth ; for I have n great 
desire to pass an encomium on him. Ho ! ho ! said Agatho to 
Alcibiades, there is no reason why I should remain here, but 
every reason rather that 1 should change tny'place, that I may be 
praised by Socrates. This is, said Alcibiades, as usual. When 
Socrates is present; it is impyssib^for any other to share the 
favours of the beautiful. And no w observe how easily he 
has discovered a persuasive language, so that this youth should 
recline at his side. After this Agatho rose up, as if about to 
recline close to Socrates. But on a sudden there came very 
many revellers to ftie gates, and, finding them open, in con- 
sequence of some one having gone out in an opposite direction, 
they marched in, and threw themselves on the couches ; and 
the whole place was filled with uproar, and no longer in any 
order (every one) 57 was compelled to drink a great quantity 
of wine. Whereupon Eryximachus and Phmdrns, and some 
others, said Aristodemus, went away, 58 but that sleep laid 
hold of him ; 69 and t£ot he slept for a very lotfg timp, as the 

w As there is nothing to which ftp<cy«<£{*fr6<u can referred, Sydenham 
has introduced u everyone ; ” which has led me to suggest ir&trra ro\iv, 
in lieu of TnifivoXvi/. Ticinus has merely, “ neo uUu* post hffio modus in 
bibcmlo servatus.” , * ■ *y * 

Stallmuni remarks correctly, that Eryximgchu* and Phfedrus are pro- 
perly said to have gone away ; for thephyiiciori was no friend of intemper- 
ance, as stated in p. 170, D. j 4, and PhaxlrU* wtdL^oft this point especially, 
accustomed to follow the example of his medical friend, os he confesses in 
the same 

“ The best MSS. read S de, others tai/, and one Lpl <5t, juf4.es we find 
in p. 17o, A. $ 3, in* in all the MSS., which Stephens first altered into $ fiin. 
But as jpa Attic Greek the reciprocal pronoun is ia&r&v or «t>v<h/, wo must 
here and else* where look for some other remedy. T’erhaps Tlato wrote, civ 

tirvoi* virifov kntrrbv Xaftliv, i. e. r * sleep laid hold of him m the stove:” 
where the mention of the stove is very appropriate ; for not only were the 
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nights were long, and rose at daybrnk while the cocks were 
growing , and on gtttmjr up he saw that the rest of the guests 
were asleep, or 00 gone , but that Agatho, Aristophanes, and 
Socrates were still awake, and drinking out oi a great bowl, 
which they kept passing to the light band , 01 and that bo< rates 
was discoursing with them, but he did not leiolhct, suul 
Aristodemus, what the discom se was in othci # rebpects, as he 
wfts not present at the beginning of it, and dozing , but the 
sum of it, he s&id, was this, that Socrates was compelling 
them to admit that it was the province oi the same person to 
know how to write comedy and tragedy, and that he, who was 
by art a tragic poet, was also a comic one ; and that when they 
had been compelled (to admit) this, they began, as not vtry 
well following (the argument to doze ; and that Aristo- 
phanes fill asleep the first, and when it was now diy, 
Agalho $ but that Socrates, having put them to sleep, got up 
and went awiy, and that 61 he, (Anstodemus,) as he was 
wont, followed , and that Jba (Socrates) went to the Lyceum / 3 
and, having washed himself as at another time , 64 passed the 
rest of the day ; w and having thus passed it till evening, he 
took lus nst at home. 

night* loner, ns stated shortly afterwards, but cold likewise f or the Lena a 
wire cdehi itid in January 

» In In u ot km Homme 1 properl} suggested b Ticrnus hiw avoided the 
difficult* m km foi the same persons were ossurodly not ashtp and gone, 
b} lus p utim dorrau bant, partial dwjewi rant ** 
w On the pluabo irtvnv iirtotPia, set lostubon on Athenians 1 p 21 B 
M btiilbium, to supply the elhpee, quotes very oppoitunci} 1 uth*phr p 
12 A , owx fwouai Xeyo/umc 

M As wffov w omitted m nearly all the MSS , Bekkor thinks that TCnto 
wwte here, as in } 4, tho obsolote 1 fremus has “ ipso, ut consucvirat, 
ctmhtonto,^ which confirms avrdt 

to Although idXXort might perhaps stand, yet one would pi<f<r 
&<rir<p iXitowerri, 4 Jike ylawdlor,” as haying nothing to do On the glow 
Oi corruption of iXimtiv, Toup has written with his usual learning 
gacitv, and taste, Dn Suidi t u p 201 In fact if som^puch ulia Ik not intro 
ducod, the subsequent would to scarcely intelligible But if d\W# 
bt preserved, wc must read afa-we^st leisure, 0 for obrw. 

Instead of dXXtfb, FicAnuS foobd in his MS oXqv, as shown b* his 
M totuxp/’ from wtonoe Stephens edited vXtjv 
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